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PREFACE TO VOLUME II. 

This Glossary of the Tribes and Castes found in the Punjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province and the Protected Territories 
on the North-West Frontier of India, is based upon the works of 
the late Sir Denzil Charles Jelf Ibbetson, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab and its Dependencies, and of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Edward Douglas Maclagan, C.S.I., now Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Revenue Department, Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson’ s Report on the Punjab Census of 1881 was 
reprinted as Punjab Ethnography . Volume III of the present com- 
pilation will include the rest of this Glossary, and Volume I will 
comprise the valuable chapters of Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Report 
which deal with the Physical Description of the Punjab, its Reli- 
gions and other subjects, supplemented by the matter contained 
in the Hon’ble Mr. Maclagan’s Report on the Punjab Census of 
1891, and from other sources. 

This Glossary embodies some of the materials collected in 
the Ethnographic Survey of India which was begun in 1900, 
under the scheme initiated by Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.I., but it has no pretensions to finality. The compiler’s aim 
has been to collect facts and record them in the fullest possible 
detail without formulating theories as to the racial elements which 
have made the population of the modern Punjab, the growth of 
its tribes or the evolution of caste. For information regard- 
ing the various theories which have been suggested on those 
topics the reader may be referred to the works of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham,® Bellewf and Nesfield.f 

The Census Report for India, 1903, and The Races of Lidia 
may also be referred to as standard 'works on these subjects. 

It is in contemplation to add to Volume III, or to publish as 
Volume IV, a subject-index to the whole of the present work, 

* ArehxaogieoI'Swwy Report * : more especially Vols. II V and XIV for the Punjab. 
Also hU Ancient Geography of India, The Buddhist Period, 1871, 

J Brie/ vlew^oflthe Cssfe Sv«5nt of f he North-Western Provinces and Ondh : Allahabad, 1885, 


together with appendices containing exhaustive lists of the 
numerous sections, septs and clans into which the tribes and 
castes of these Provinces are divided. 

A few words are necessary to explain certain points in the 
Glossary. To ensure brevity the compiler has avoided constant 
repetition of the word “ District ” e. g., by “ Lahore the District 
of that name must be understood thus “ in Lahore ” is equivalent 
to the “ in the District of Lahore,” but by “ at Lahore ’ is 
meant “ in the city of Lahore.” 

The printing of the name of a caste or tribe in capitals in 
the text indicates that a reference to the article on that caste 
or tribe is invited for fuller information. References to District 
or State Gazetteers should be taken to indicate the latest editio n 
of the Gazetteer, unless the contrary is stated. References to a 
Settlement Report indicate the standard Report on the Regular 
Settlement of the District in the absence of any express re- 
ference to an earlier or later report. 

Certain recognised abbreviations have also been used, e.g., 

J.E.A.S., for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

for the Journal of the (Royal) Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

P.N.Q., for Punjab Notes and Queries, 1888-85. 

I.N.Q., for Indian Notes and Queries, 1886. 

N.I.N.Q., for North Indian Notes and Queries, 1891-90. 
for Elliot’s History of India. 

T.N., for Raverty’s Translation of the Tabaqa t- i-Nasiri. 

la certain districts of the Punjab lists of agricultural tribes 
have been compiled by District Officers for administrative pur- 
poses in connection with the working of the Punjab Alienation 
of Land Act (Punjab Act XIII of 1900), and these lists have been 
incorporated in the present Glossary for facility of reference. 

The two following extracts from an Address delivered by the 
late Sir Denzil Ibbetson on the Study of Anthropology in India to 



the Anthropological Society of Bombay in 1890 are re-printed 
here as of permanent interest and value : — 

« Another scheme which suggested itself to me some years ago, and 
met with the approval of Sir Charles Elliot, would, I think, greatly simplify 
and lighten the labour of recording customs, but which I unfortunately 
never found leisure to carry out. It Was to publish typical custom-sheets 
printed with a wide margin* The printed portion would give a typical 
set of, say, marriage ceremonies, divided into short paragraphs, one for 
each stage. The inquirer would note opposite each paragraph the depar- 
tures from the typical ceremonial which he found to obtain among the 
people and in the locality under inquiry. The main lines _ of these and 
similar ceremonies are common to many tribes over a considerable area, 
and the system, which is of course capable of indefinite expansion, would 
save a deal of writing, would suggest inquiry, would be a safeguard against 
omissions, and above all, would bring differences of custom into prominence. 


“ And now I have come to the fourth and last head of my discourse, 
and you will, I am sure, he relieved to know that I shall be brief. What 
is the use of it all ? I must premise that no true student ever asks himself 
such a question. To some of you, I fear, I shall appear profane, hut I take 
it. that the spirit which animates the true scholar is the same in essence as 
that which possesses the coin-collector or the postage stamp maniac. He 
yearns for more knowledge, not because he proposes to put it to any 
definite use when he has possessed himself of it, but because he has not 
got it, and hates to be without it. Nevertheless, it is a question which, if 
we do not ask ourselves, others will ask for us, and it behoves us to have 
our answer ready. In the first place, it is impossible to assert of any 
addition, however apparently insignificant, to the sum of human knowledge, 
that it will not turn out to' be of primary importance. The whole fabric 
of the universe is so closely interwoven, mesh by mesh, that at whatever 
out-of-the-way corner we may begin unravelling, we may presently assist 
in the loosening of some knot which has barred the progress of science. 
What Philistine would look with other than contempt upon the study of 
the shapes of fancy pigeons, of the markings of caterpillars and butterflies, 
and of the respective colourings of cock and hen birds. Yet from these 
three sources have been drawn the most vivid illustrations and the strong- 
est proofs of a theory the epoch-making nature of which we are hardly 
able to appreciate, because it has already become an integral part of the 
intellectual equipment of every thinking man. But we need not trust to 
the vagueness of the future for evidence of the value of our studies in 
India. They have already cast a flood of light upon the origin and nature 
of European tenures, and they have even modified the course of British 
legislation. I do not think it is too much to say that, had we known 
nothing of land tenures in India, the recognition of tenant right in Ulster 
would have been indefinitely postponed.” 

The scientific spirit which inspired the above remarks laid 
the foundations of all anthropological research in the Punjab and 

# This method was adopted in carrying out the Ethnographic Survey in these Provinces, 
H* A. R* 


North-West Frontier Province. The practical importance of an 
intensive study of the minutest data in the popular religion, 
folk-lore, traditions, survivals and superstitions cannot be easily 
exaggerated, and the present writer is convinced that nothing but 
a closer study of them will, for example, reconcile the apparently 
hopeless inconsistencies of the Punjab customary law. 



1 Glossary 

OF 

Punjab Tribes and Castes. 


A 

A baza r, a section of the Yusufzai Pathans, found in Buner, 

Abba Khel, one of the six septs of the Baizai clan of the Akozai Yusufzai" 
Pathdns, found in PesMwar. 

Abbassi, the name of the ruling family of the Daudpotrds who are 
Nawabs of Bahawalpur and claim descent from the Abbasside dynasty 
of Egypt : see Daudpotra and Kalhord,. 

Abdal, a small caste of Muhammadans found in K£ngra and the 
Jaswdn Dun of Hoshiarpur. The Abdels are divided into 12 tolis 
or septs. The Abdels of Kangra do not associate with those of 
SukMr and Nurpur. The Abdals are beggars and wandering 
singers, performing especially at Rajput funerals, at which they 
precede the body singing and playing dirges, ben or birlap . In 
the time of the RajjdiS when any Rajput was killed in battle and 
the news reached his home, they got his clothes and used to 
wear them while singing his dirge. Thus they sang dirges for 
Ram Singh, imzir of Nurpur, and Sham Singh, Atdriwdld,, who had 
fought against the British, and for Raj& Rai Singh of Chamba. 
The Abdals now sing various songs and attend Rdjput waddings. 
They are endogamous. Abddl means * lieutenant 3 (see Platts 3 

Hind, Dicty %f 8 . v .} and is the name of a class of wandering" 
Muhammadan saints.* Whether there is any connection between 
the name and the Ohihil Abddl of Islamic mythology does not 
appear. For the Abdals in Bengal see Risley, People of India 9 
pp. 76 and 119, 

Abdal, an Aram clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery, 

AbdalI, (I) a term once applied generally to all Afghans (j. tn), but 
now apparently obsolete : (2) the name of a famous family of the 
Saddozai P&tMns which gave Afghanistan its first Afghan dynasty : 
Now known as Durrani, this family belonged to the Sarbani branch 
of the Afghans, and is believed by them to derive its name from Abddl 
or Avddl bin Tarin bin Sharkhabun b» Sarban h Qais, who received 
this name from Kwhdja Abfi Ahmad, an abdalt or saint of the Chishtia 

* It is the plur, of badal f ‘ substitute/ and the Abdil, 40 in number, take the fifth place 
to the Sfifi hierarchical order of saints issuing from the great Qutb, Also called ‘Kukabi/ 

1 guardians/ they reside to Syria, bring rain and victory and avert calamity ; Encyclopedia, 
of l$Um $ &* v . p. 6B, iT . ■ v 

t See Abdal supra, T'/fz/g/ 



2 Abdali — Adam Ehel. 

order. Driven from their lands near QandaMr by the Gbalzai, the 
Abdali bad long been settled near Herdt, but were restored by Nddu- 
Shall to their old home, and when Ahmad Shah became king at 
Oandahdr his tribe served as a nucleus for the Dew empire. Influenced 
bv a faqir named Sdbar Shdh he took the title of Durr-i-durran, 

‘ pearl of pearls/ The two principal Abdali clans are the Popalzax, 
(to which belonged tbe royal section, tlie Sadozai) and tlie Barak zai ; 
M. Longwortli Dames in EncycL of Islam, p. 67* 

Abdalke, a Kliarral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

Abduct (avadhuia ) ,* a degree or class of tlie celibate Gosains^ who live by 
begging. They are wanderers, as opposed to the matddri or dsandan 
class. See Gosaim 

Abhira, the modern Ahir (g. $?.). 

Abhafanthi, one of tbe 12 orders or schools of the Jogis (q. v.). 

Abkal, a sept of R&jputs, descended from Wahgal, a son of Sangar Ohand, 
16th R&ja of Kablur. 

Ablana, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multan : (2) a branch of the 
Kharrals, found in Montgomery and the Minchin&Md nizdmai of 
Bah&walpur. 

Ab$a, an ancient tribe of J&t status found in Sindh and the Bah&walpur 
8 State. It is credited with having introduced the arts of agriculture 
into the south-west Punjab and Sindh in the proverb : — 

Karnbahhshe Mror- 
Abra bahhshe hal di or. 

c Let RSj& Kara give away crore of rupees, the Abra will give what 
he earns by the plough/ 

The tribe is 'also said to be an offshoot of the Sammas and is 
numerous in Bahiiwalpur. 

Abui, a Mi clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 

Abwani, a Patlrfn clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 

Acha Khel, an important clan of the Marwat Pathans, found in 
Bannu. , . V • 

Achi-lamo (Tibetan), a group of actors, singers and dancers, found 
in Kanawar. They wear masks of skin with conch shells for 
eyes and a dress to which woollen cords are so attached that in 
dancing they spread out. The women play a large tambourine, and 
the men a small drum shaped like an hour-glass. Parties of five, 
—two men, two women and a boy— perform their dance. 

Achran, an agricultural clan, found in Sh&hpuiv 

Acharj(a) j see under Brahman : syn, Mahabrahman. 

An m Khel, one of the eight principal clans of the Afridf Pathans: 
said to be neither Gar nor Sdmil in politics. They have four 
septs— Hassan Ehel, Jaw&ki, Gall! and Ashu Kheh 

* Avadhufca is aiso the name of a Vaishnava sect Kamanandfounded the 'SSSwaFlect 
whom he called Avadhuta, because his followers had ‘shaken off’ the bounds of narrow, 
mindedness. To this sect belonged Tulsi Das, one of whose works was the Vairagya-Sandi- 
pani or * kindling of continence.’ (Notts m Tuhi JDds, by Dr. G. A* Grierson, Indian 
Antiquary, 1893, p. 22V h 
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Adan 8MM—*Ahangar. 

Adan SHABf, a Sikh sect or, more correctly, order, founded by Adan 
SMh, a disciple of Kanhyd, Ml, the founder of the Sewapanthis 
(q.V.). 

Adh-nath, 0D6 of the 12 orders or schools of the Jogis (q. v.), 

Admal, a sept* of the G&kkhars (q. v<). 

Adpanthj, possibly a title of those Sikhs who adhere to the original 
(adi) faith (or to the adi~granth) : cf. Census Report, 1891, § 88, 
but see Adh-n&th. 

Advait, a Hindu sect which maintains the unity of the soul wifch God 
after death, 

Afghan, pi Afaghina: syn. Rohilla or Rohela and PatMn ( q . #.). The 
earliest historical mention of the Afghans occurs under the year 
1024 A, D. (414-15 Hijri) when Mahmud of Ghazni made a raid 
into the mountains inhabited by the Afghani&n— after his return 
from India to G hazni — plundered them and carried off much booty.* 
Afghan tradition makes Kashighar or Shaw&l their earliest seat, 
and the term Afghanistan or land of the Afghans is said to be, 
strictly speaking, applicable to the mountainous country between 
Qandahdr and the Deraj&t, and between Jalalabad and the 
Kliaibar valley on the north and Siwi and Dadar on the south, 
but it is now generally used to denote the kingdom of Afghanis- 
tan. The Afghans used to be termed Abdalis or AwdaMs * from 
Malik Abdal under whom they first emerged from the Sulaimdn 
Range and drove the Kafirs or infidels out of the K&bul valley. 
(See also s* v. Pathan, Bangash, Dil&z&k). By religion the 
Afghans are wholly Muhammadan and claim as their peculiar 
saint the f Afghan Qafcb/ Khw4jah Qutb-ud-din, Bakhti&r, Kald 
of Ush (near Baghdad) who probably gave his name to the Qutb 
Min&r at Delhi. 

Agar!, Agri or Agaric "a worker in salt/ 3 from dgara , salt-pan. The Agaris 
are the salt-makers of R&jput&na and of the east and south-east Punjab, 
and would appear to be a true caste.t In Gurgaon they are said to 
claim descent from the Rajputs of Chittaur. All are Hindus, and 
found especially in the Sult&npur tract on the common borders of Delhi, 
Rohtak and Gurgaon, where they make salt by evaporating the brackish 
water of the wells. Socially they rank belo^r the J&fs, but above LoMrs. 
A proverb says : Ci The ak y the jawasa, the Agari and the cartman — when 
the lightning flashes these give up the ghost/ 3 apparently because the rain 
which is likely to follow would dissolve their salt. Cf. Nungab. 

AggarwXl, a sub-caste of the Benias { q . t>.). 

Agih, a doubtful synonym of Agar! (q 9 v,). 

Agwana, a Jdfc clan (agricultural), found in Maltta. 

Ahangar, a blacksmith. 

* For fuller details see the admirable articles by Mr. Longworth Dames on Afghanistan 
and Afrfdi in the Encyclopedia of Islam (London: Luzac & Co.) now in course of pub- 
lication, 

| But the Agaris are also said to be a mere sub-caste of the Kumhars. In Kumaon dgari 
' means an “ iron-smelter ” : N. I. N. Q. I, §§ 214, 217. .It is doubtful whether Agra, derives 
its name from the Agaris, as there is an Agra in the Peshawar valley. For an account of the 
salt-industry in Gurgaon, see Qwrgaon Gazetteer, 1884, page 57, 



4 AMri—AMr. 

AbM, a doubtful synonym of Alter! [q. v.). 

Ahbb i (a), Her!, Ab£r! (?), an out-caste and often vagrant tribe, found in the 
south-east Punjab, and originally immigrant from KAjputana, especi- 
ally Jodhpur and Bxkdner. The name is said to be derived from 
her, a herd of cattle, but the Aheri, who appears to be usually 
called Her! in the Punjab, is by heredity a hunter and fowler. He 
is however ordinarily a labourer, especially a reaper, and even culti- 
vales land in Hiss&r, while in Karnal lie makes saltpetre. In ap- 
pearance and physique Aheris resemble Baurias, but they have no 
dialect of their own, and are not, as a body, addicted to crime. 

Of their numerous aots the following are found in the B&wai 


Panw&L 

Rathor. * 

S&garia, 

Sailingia. 

Samelw&l 

Sandlas. 

Sdrsut. 

Sendhi. 


Bhata. ( - ( Gahcband 

Chdkurw&l. ! Ghaman. 

Obaran. Gogal. 

Chanddilia, Got&K. 

Dekhta. Hajipuria, 

Dahjnwal. Jhindia. 

Dahmiwal. Junbal. 

Dharoria. Mahta. 

Dharuheria. Mew ah 

The Aheris are almost all Hindus, but in the Phulkidm States a few 
are Sikhs. Besides the other village deities they worship the goddess 
Mas&ni and specially affect BdMji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and 
Khefcrp&l. In marriage four gets are avoided, and widow re-marriage 
is permitted. All their rites resemble those of the Dh^nabs,t and 
Chamarwd, Brahmans officiate at their weddings and like occasions. 
The Ndiks, who form a superior class among the Her is, resemble 
them in all respects, having the same gots and following the same 
pursuits, but the two groups do not intermarry ' or even take water 
from each other’s hands. On the other hand the Aheri is said to 
be dubbed Thori as a term of contempt, and possibly the two tribes 
are really the same. 

For accounts of the Aheris in the United Provinces, see EllioPs 
Glossary . 

AeIb. The name Ahir is doubtless derived from the Sanskrit abhira, a 
milkman, but various other folk etymologies are current*! 

The AMrs ? own tradition as to their origin is, that a Brahman once 
took a Yaisya girl to wife and her offspring were pronounced amaU 
sangyd or outcast ; that again a daughter of the amat-sangyas married 
a Brahman, and that her offspring were called abhirs (i.e., Gop&s or 
herdsmen) , a word corrupted into Ahir. 

They are chiefly found in the south of Debli, Gurg&on, and Rohtak 
and the Phulki&n States bordering upon these districts, and in this 

* Aheris also work in reeds and grass, especially at making winnowing-baskets and 
stools of reed. 

fThe Aliens claim that they will not take water from a DMnak, as the Chuhras do. 
Yet they rank no higher than the latter, since they eat dead animals, although they will 
not remove filth.; 

! One of these is ahi-dr, u s nakeddller,” due to the fact that Sri Krishna had once killed 
at snake. But according to the Mad-Bhagwat, Askaad 10, Addhiyae 17, Sri Krishna did'aotc 
kill the snake, but brought it out of the Jumna, 
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she complained to her father. Anangpal would have attacked his 
son-in-law but his nobles dissuaded him, and so he treacherously invited 
KtUfi to his second daughter’s wedding. KAlu came with his four 
brothers, Parmar, Ml, Bhawan and Jagpfl, but they learnt of the plot 
and fled to the Ahlrs, from whom KAlu took a bride and thus founded 
the Ddyar got 

Some of the Nandbansf gots are : — 

1, Baehhw&l. 4, Khatban. 

2, Harbanwah 5. Pacharyd,. 

3, Kaholi, 0. Rabar. 

7. Sanwary&. 

The AMrs again give their name to the Ahirwatx dialect, which is 
spoken in the tract round N4rnaul, Kanaudh and Rew&ri. It differs 
little, if at all, from the ordinary Hindi of the south-east Punjab ; * for 
a full account of it and its local varieties the reader must be referred to 
the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol, IX, pp, 49—51 and 233 — 241. 

The Ahirs are all Hindus, but in spite of their traditional connec- 
tion with Sri Krishna, t they affect Shivaji, Devi and Th&karji. They 
also worship Bandeo, whose shrine is at Raipur in the Bawal nizamat 
| of N&bha and who is said to be a black snake : hence no Ahir will kill 
! a black snake. In Saharanpur their marriage deities are Brahn and 
1 Bar deotas, but no traces of these cults are noted in the Punjab.J 

Ahir women dress differently to those of the J&t tribes, wearing 
red and yellow striped gowns, with a shawl of red muslin. But in 
Jind they are said to wear a gown ( lengha ) of blue cloth. 

The AMrs were probably by origin a pastoral caste, but in the 
‘Punjab they are now almost exclusively agricultural, and stand in 
quite the first rank as husbandmen, being as good as the Kamboh 
and somewhat superior to the Jat, They are of the same social 
standing as the J&t and Gujar, who will eat and smoke with them; 
but they have not been, at any rate within recent times, the dominant 
race in any considerable tract. Perhaps their nearest approach to 
such a position was in the State of Rampur near Rew&ri, whose last 
chief, Rao Tula R&m, mutinied in 1857 and lost his state. His family 
still holds sb jdgir and its members are addressed as Rao, a title which 
is indeed grateful to every Ahir, 

They are industrious, patient, and orderly; and though they 
are ill spoken of in the proverbs of the country side, yet that is prob- 
ably only because the J&t is jealous of them as being even better 
cultivators than himself. Thus they say in Rohtak : “ Kosli (the head 

~~*C. R. 1891, p' 263, ~ 

t Still, according to Mr. Maelagan, Krishna is their patron, C. R. 1891, p. 120. Moreover 
they adopt Brahman or Bair&gf gurtis, receiving from them a kantU (necklace) and the 
Krishna-mantra in return lor a bhet or vujd of Rs. 2 or 3, 

| N. I, N, Q. IV | 460, 



; 


swaggerers.” So in Delhi : “ Bather be kicked by a Kfijputor stumble 

uphill, than hope anything from a jackal, spear grass, or an Ahir ; 
and again: iC All castes are God’s creatures, but three castes are 
ruthless, when they get a chance they have no^ shame : the whore, 
the Banya, and the Ahir” The phrase Ahir he~plr refers to their sup- 
posed faithlessness. But these stigmas are, now-a-days at least, wholly 
undeserved. 

Their birth, death and marriage ceremonies are lika^ those of the 
Mails, Guiars and Jets. Earewa is permissible, but m Jind, it is said, 
a widow may not marry her husband’s elder brother and this is also 
the case in Gurgdon, where some of the higher Ahir families disallow 
widow re-marriage in toto* and hold aloof from other Ahirs. lake 
the Rdiputs the Ahirs recognise concubinage, and a father has a right 
to the guardianship of a concubine’s son ( suretwal ), but he oes no 
inherit. The Ahirs who disallow widow re-marriage also follow the 
rule of chundavand.f 

They eat kachchi and pakki with all Brahmans and Vaisyas, hut the 
latter do not eat kachchi from them. They will eat kachchi with in- 
puts, Jats, Hindu Gujars, Rors, Sunars and Tarkhans, while the latter 
eat also with the former. They do not eat flesh, f 

In and around Delhi city the Ahir is also known as Gkosi and 
claims descent from Nandji, adopted father of Krishna^ ( K an y 30 ■ 



S y/ AM4-Badi$~~Ahmadzai. 

Ahl-i-Habis, or « People of the Tradition/’ formerly styled Wahdbfs 
from the name of their founder. The Ahl-i-Hadis are Musalman 
purists, i( They accept the six books of traditions as collected by the 
Sunnis, but reject the subsequent glosses of the fathers^ and the voice 
of the church, and claim liberty of conscience and the right of private 
interpretation. They insist strongly upon the unity of God, which 
doctrine they say has been endangered by the reverence paid by the 
ordinary Musalman to Muhammad, to the Imams and to saints ; and 
forbid the offering of prayer to any prophet, priest or saint, even as a 
mediator with the Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours 
paid to holy men, and illumination of, visits to, and prostration before, 
their shrines, and even go so far as to destroy the domes erected over 
their remains. They call the rest of the Muhammadans “ Mushrik,” 

* or those who associate another with God, and strenuously proclaim that 
Muhammad was a mere mortal man. They disallow the smoking of 
tobacco as unlawful, and discountenance the use of rosaries or beads. 
Apparently they insist much upon the approaching appearance of the 
last Im&m Mahdi preparatory to the dissolution of the world. Politically 
their most important aud obnoxious opinion is that they are bound 
to wag© war against all infidels. The orthodox deny them the title of 
Musalm&ns.” 

A full history of the “ Ahl-i-Hadis ” is beyond the scope of this 
article. Its founder, Abdnl-Wahhab, was born in Nejd in 1691 A. D., 
and his successors reduced the whole of Nejd and then overran the 
Hij&z. In 1809 their piracies’ compelled the Government of Bombay 
to capture their stronghold on the coast of Kirman, and in 1811-18 the 
Sultan of Turkey beheaded their chief and reduced them to political 
insignificance. Their doctrines were introduced into India by Sayyid 
Ahmad Shah of Bai Bareli, originally a free-booter who, after a visit 
to Arabia, proceeded to the North-West Frontier, and there, in 1826, 
proclaimed a jihad or religious war against the Sikhs. His extra- 
ordinary ascendency over the tribes of the Peshawar Border and his 
four years’ struggle, not wholly unsuccessful, with the Durrani s on the 
one hand and on the other with the Sikhs, and his ultimate defeat and 
death are described in James’ Settlement Report of Peshawar (pp. 
48-44) and more fully in Bellew’s History of Yusuf zai (pp. 83—102). 
Patna is the head-quarters of the sect in India, but it has also colonies 
at Polosi on the Indus and at Sittana and Malta in Yusufsai beyond 
Buner, ", 

[For a general history of f The WaMbis in India 5 see three articles in 
Selections from the Calcutta Review s by EL J. O’Kinealy] . 

AhM-Hon^d, (i) Indians: lit. * people of the Indians’ (Humid, pi of Hindi, 
Catafago’s Arabic Dicty* s. v, Hunfid ) ; (ii) Hindus, as opposed to 
Muhammadans. 

J Anf.UWAt.lA, one of the Sikh misls founded by Jassa Singh of AhM, a 
village in Lahore* and now represented by the ruling family of 
KapurthaU. 

AMmadauI, one of the unorganised Baloch tribes found in the lowlands of 
Dera Gh&zi Kh&n. 

AhMADZAIi one of the two main divisions of the Darwesh Khel Wazto, 
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Ahmadzai, Amazai, one of the two principal clans of the Ushtarana Pathans. 

A ifUJA (!) a Jdfc clan (agricultural), found in Multan. (2) Also a section of 
the Dahra Aroras. 

Ahulana, one of the two great dharras or factions of the Jafcs found in 
Rohtak, etc. See Dahiya. 

Aibak, a small sept found at Wahind Sarmana near Kahror in Muhtin 
District which, despite its Turkish name, claims to belong to the 
Joiya tribe. 

Ainoke, a Kliarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Aipanthx, a follower of the Aipanth, one of the Jogi orders. It is found 
in Hissar and Mast Nath, founder of the Bohar monastery in the Rohtak 
District, originally belonged to it. 

Aitle, a sept or clan of Kanets found in the Kaljun p&rg&'iuk (Patiala 
State territory), Simla Hills. 

Ajari, ajjan, aryali, ay&li, ajari/r. ajjar , herd, a goat-herd — in Rawalpindi, 
Jhelum, etc. In Jhelum, it is the name of a sept of turbulent Awans 
found in the village of Bhuchlial Kalan. 

Ajudhia-panthi, ( i ) a Hindu Vaishnava sect, so called because Ram Chandar 
lived in Ajudhia (Oudh) ; ( ii ) a Vaishnava. The latter is probably the 
only correct meaning. 

Aka Khil, one of the eight principal clans of the Afri'dis, 

AkalL The sect of the Akdlis differs essentially from all the other Sikh 
orders in being a militant organization, corresponding to the Ndgas 
or Gosains among the Hindus. Their foundation is ascribed to Guru 
Govind* himself, and they steadfastly opposed Banda’s attempted 
innovations. The term f is sometimes said to be derived from akali- 
purushct 6 worshipper of the Eternal/ But aka l means ‘ deathless/ i.e. 3 
‘'God/ and Akdli is simply * God's worshipper/ The Akdlis wear blue 
chequered dresses , t and bangles or bracelets of steel round their wrists, 
and quoits of steel in- their lofty conical blue turbans, together with 
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or first of tie four dehras . At the siege of Multan In 1818 a few 
Ak&li fanatics* carried the faussebraye by surprise, and precipitated 
the fall of that fortress* The career o£ PhuM Singh illustrates 
both their defects and their qualities. This great Ak&li first cam© into 
notice as the leader of the attack on Metcalfe’s escort at Amritsar m 
1809. He was then employed by Ran jit Singh, who stood in consider- 
able awe of him, as a leader in the Indus valley, where he was guilty 
of atrocious cruelty towards the Muhammadan population, and in 
Kashmir. Finally, PhuM Singh and his Ak&lis contributed to, or 
rather virtually won for Ran jit Singh, the great Sikh victory over the 
Yusafzais at Ten in 1823. In this battle Tbilisi Singh met with a 
heroic death, and his tomb at Naushahra is now an object of pilgrimage 
to Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 

Under Phula Singh’s earlier leadership, and perhaps before his 
rise, the Ak&lis had become a terror to friends and foes alike, and 
they were dreaded by the Sikh chiefs, from whom they often levied 
contributions by force.t Ran jit Singh, after 1823, did much to re* 
duce their power, and the order lost its importance. 

The Akdli headquarters were the Akdl Bunga J at Amritsar, where 
they assumed the direction of religious ceremonies and the duty of 
convoking the Gurumatd,; indeed, they laid claim to exercise a 
general leadership of the KMlsa. Since Ranjit Singh’s time Anandpur 
has been their real headquarters, but their influence has to a large ex- 
tent passed away, and some of them have degenerated into mere 
buffoons. 

As an order the AMis are celibate. They have, says Trurnpp, no 
regular chief or disciple, yet one hears of their Gurus, whose leavings 
are eaten by their disciples (sewak or chela). They do not eat meat 
or drink spirits, as other Sikhs do, but consume inordinate quantities 
of bhang* 

Literature.— T he general histories of the Sikhs, see art. ‘ Sikh ’ ; J. C. Oman, Mystics , 
Ascetics and Saints of India, London, 1903, pp.153, 198 — 201; A. Barth, Religions of India 

Asazai, (i) one of the principal tranches of the Utmanzai Path&ns, {it) a 
Black Mountain tribe, a section of the Isdzai clan of the Yusuf zai 
Pathans, whose modern history is described in the Hazdrn Gazetteer, 
1907, pp. 164—182. 


Aehee, an agricultural clan, found in Sh&hpur. 

Akezai, a PatMn clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

* They were headed by one Jassa Singh, called Mala (‘rosary ’) Singh, from his piety 
He denied himself the use of bhang, the only intoxicating drug in use among the Akalis] 
See Carmichael Smyth’s Reigning Family of Lahore, p. 188. Prinsep, On the Sikh Power in 
the Punjab, p. Ill, and Phoola Singh, the Akali, in Carmichael Smyth, op. cit, f pp, 185— .192, 

.*t Contemporary writers had a low opinion of thiir character, e. g,, Osbcme describes 
their insolence and violence (Court and Gamp of Ranjit Singh , pp. 143 — 146, 181), 

i One of the tahhis or thrones, of the Sikhs, ITGregor, Mist, of the Sikhs, i. 238 savs 
that on visiting the temple (sic) of the A kalis at Amritsar, the stranger piesenta a few 
rupees ana m return receives some sugar, while a small mirror is held before Ms face so 
as to reflect Ms image, fl’Ms practice, if it ever existed, is now obsolete. 


Ahhmd Khel-**Ali Bher Khel. 
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Akhund Khel, the section of the Painda Khel sept of the Malizai Yusuf zai 
Pa^hfins to which the Khdn of Dir belongs. It occupies the lower part 
of the Kashkar (Dir) valley, in which lies the village of Dir. It owes 
its name to the fact that it was founded by Mulla Ilids or Akhund 
Bdba who acquired a saintly, reputation. [This Akhund Bdbd is 
not to be confused with the Akhund of Swdt, who was born in 1784 
of Gujar parents in Boner or Upper Swat and as Abd-ul-G-kafur 
began life as a herd boy, but acquired the titles of ‘A'khund and Buzurg 
(saint) by his sanctity. He married a woman of the Nikbi Khel.] 

Akhundzada, ok Piezada, a descendant of a saint of merely local or 
tribal reputation (as opposed to a Mldn) among the Pa(Mns of Swdt 
and Dir. The descendants of Mulld Mushki Alam rank as Akhdndzadas 
because he held that; rank, otherwise they would only be Sdhibzddas 
(q. v.). 

Akkuke, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. Cf. Akufe. 

Ako Khel, sept of the Razzar clan of the Razzar Patbdns, found in 
Peshdwar. 

Aeoba, the branch of the Khattaks descended from Malik Akor, who found- 
ed A kora on the Kabul river in the Peshdwar District in the time of 
Akbar. The Akora or eastern faction of the Khattaks is opposed to 
the western or Teri party. 

Aera, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum [Gr., p. 126] . 



Akozai Yusafzat, the tribe of Yusafzai Pathans which now holds Upper 
and Lower Swdt. Their septs hold this territory as follows, working 
upwards along the left bank of the Swdt river : the Ranizai and Khan 
Khel hold Lower Swdt : while the Kuz-Sulizai (or lower Sulizai) compris- 
ing the Ala Khel, Musd Khel and Babuzai ; and the Bar-Sulizai, com- 
prising the Matorizai, Azzi and Jinki Khels hold Upper Swat : Baizai 
is a generic term for all these septs except the Rdnizai. Working down- 
wards on the right bank of the Swdt are the Shamizai, Sebujni, Nikbi 
Khel and Shamozai in Upper, and the Adi n zai, Abazai and Khadakzai, 
all, except the two last-named, known collectively as Khwdzozai, in 
Lower Swdt. The Akozai also hold most of Dir, the Painda Khel 
holding the left bank and the Sultan Khel the right below Chutiatanr, 
while Tower down the Sultan Khel holds both banks ; and below them 
again lie the Nasrudm Khel and the Ausa Khel. 

Akuke, a great sept of the Joiyas found in Montgomery and Multdn, and 
also in Bahdwalpur State, in large numbers. 

Aldang, a sept of Kanets found in the village of Labrang in Kandwar 
(in the Bashahr State). 

Aliani, one of the four clans of the Laghdri tribe of the Baloch, The chief 
of the Laghdris belongs to it. 

At I Khanaha, a clan of the Sidls : Chenab Colony Gazetteer, p. 5'4. 

A li Khel, an affiliated hamsdya or client clan of the Orakzai Pathdns. 

Ali Sheb Khel, one of the four main clans of the Shin war I Pa(hdns, when 
eastern sections are the Khuja or Khwaja, Shekhmal, Asha, Pirwal 
and Pisat. Other sections are the Aotar or Watar and the Pakbel. 



AUm~Ansari 


Alizai, Auezai, (1) one of the five great clans of the Orakzai ratbans, Ine 
name is now practically obsolete and the clansmen are known by the 
names of their septs, e. g Sturi, And and Tazi. The two last-named 
are Shias, (2) a distinguished family in Multan (see Gazetteer 1902, 
p. 163). 

Allazai, one of the principal branches of the Utm&nzai Pathdns. Of . the 
three- Utmiinzai branches (Akazai, Allazai and Kanazai)the Allazai are 
most numerous in Hazara and comprise three clans, Khu shMl-kh&n i, 
Sald-khfLni and Tarkheli. The leading families are by clan Said- 
kh&ni, the most important being that of KhaMbat, of which MirZarmin 
KMii, Sir James Abbott’s bravest and most loyal follower, was a 
member. 

Alfah, a Muhammadan J*it clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery and 
Mult&n. 

Allahdadi, a Balocli clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery, 

Aipial, a tribe of Muhammadan Rajputs found in Rawalpindi, where they 
hold the southern corner of the Fatah Jang tahsiL Their marriage 
ceremonies still bear traces of their Hindu origin, and they seem to 
have wandered through the Khushsib and Talagang country before 
settling in their present abodes. They are “a bold lawless set of men 
of fine physique and much given to violent crime.” 

Aluajja, a synonyimfor KaMl [q, v,). 

kwwAhAj A'luwalia, A'luwaei (see Ahluw&lki). 

Alwkr, a Kharral clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 

*AtW], (1) a Jat clan (agricultural), found in MuMn. (2)— -or Alvi, a 
branch of the Kliok bars which claimed descent from the Khalifa Ali 
and is found in Bah&walpur, Multan, Muzaffargarh and Ludhi&na. 

Amazai, a section of the Utm&nzai Yusufzai Pathans, lying north of the 
Utmdnzais. Their territory marches with the trans-Indus territory of 
the Tanawali Khdrn of Amb. 

Amlawat, a tribe of J&ts claiming descent from Amla, a R&jput : found in 


Aheitsaeia, a Sikh, especially one who worships at the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar, 

ANAUDf, a title found among Sanni&sis. 

Audar, a Path&n sept, which occupies most of the district south of Ghazni 
in AfgklniBt&n and is associated with the Mm& Khel KAkar who are 
descended from an And&r woman. Probably Ghilzais, 

Audar, a SU clan (agricultural), found in Mult&n. 

Andwal, a sept of the Dhund tribe, found in Haz4ra. 

Ahoab, Angra, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Ansarx (pi of nisdr, a helper) * lit. auxiliaries, was the title given to the 
believers of Madina who welcomed Muhammad after his flight from 


* Ans&ri appears to be really an adjectival form from a nsdr } 


nasir, 
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Mecca,* and those who claim descent from these men style themselves 
Ans&rf. One of the most interesting Ans&ri families in the Panjabis 
that of the Ans&ri Shaikhs of Jullundur- It claims descent from 
Khali d * Ans&r* (Abu Aydb), who received Muhammad in his house at 
Madina, through Shaikhs Yusuf and Sir&j-ud-dm (Shaikh Darwesh). 
Prom the latter was descended the Pir Eoshan, founder of the Eoshanias. 
These Ansarfs are said ‘by Eaverty to be of Tajik extraction. They in- 
termarry with the Barkis or Barikkis of Jullundur who are Pathans. 

Ansari, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multan. 

Anuja, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. 

Anwal, a Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Multdn. 

Aob-mae, a tribe of Afghans ; see Urmur. 

Afa-panthi, possibly a follower of Padmakar Bhdt of Banda, a courtier of 
the Mahratta chief, the Apa S&hib, and a worshipper of the Ganges. 
The sect is mainly found in Rohtak and Bissdr. 

? At?ab, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multan. [It is very doubtful if the 
Arabs of the Census returns are true Arabs, though there may be a few 
Arab merchants, etc., found, occasionally at such centres as Peshdwar 
and Multan. It is possible that a certain number of Qureshis, Shaikhs 
and others return themselves as Arabs.] 

Aba i nt, Rain (the latter form prevails in the Jumna valley), is a term which 
1ms at least two distinct meanings : in the Sutlej valley and throughout 
the eastern plains the Arams form a true caste, but in all the rest of 
the two Provinces the term is applied to any market-gardener and is 
synonymous with BaghMn, Mali, Maliar, and oven Jdt in the South- 
West Punjab. We are now concerned with the Arains as a caste. 

Almost to a man Muhammadans and strongly inclined to orthodoxy, t 
the Arains claim to be immigrants from Uch and have some affinities with 
the Kambohs. On the other hand some of the Arain and Hindu Saini 
clan names are identical, and those not always merely names of other 
and dominant tribes. From Uch they migrated to Sirsa and thence into 
the Punjab. ^ 

In Sirsa the Sutlej Arains meet those of the Ghaggar. The two do 
not intermarry, but the Arains of the Ghaggar valley say they were 
Rajputs living on the Panjnad near Mult&n who were ejected some 
four centuries ago by Saiyad Jal&l-ul-din of Uch. They claim some 
sort of connection with Jaisalmer. Till the great famines of 1759 
and 1783 A. D. they are said to have held all the lower valleys of the 
Choya and Ghaggar, but after the latter date the Bhattis harassed the 
Sumnis, the country became disturbed, and many of the Arains emi- 
grated across the Ganges and settled near Bareli and Rimpur. They 
marry only with the Ghaggar and Bareli Arains. The Sutlej Arains 

* See Muir's Life of Muhammad, p. 188-80 (abridged edition). Tlie_ mukdjarin were the 
refugees who accompanied Muhammad, but the two names are sometimes confused. For 
further details see Temple’s Legends of the Punjab, III, The Saints of Jalandhar and 
D. G. Barkley, in P. N. Q„ II. t , . . - 

| So much so that in Amb£fa the Shaikhs, though really often identical with the Bams, 
arrogate to themselves a, much higher place in the social scale. 
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Arain groups. 
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dSi» «e rill, Kambohs who have become 
probable that both - G-i ia war Araios ©migrated in a body from 
Moeatoto, and that the “*g‘> “lly „ p the Sutlej into the* 

“"‘‘“t'o'hS. He describes the Arams of the Ghaggar as the most 
present place. ^ in th0 giraa district, even surpassing the 

advanced ado 1 1 * . d he considers them at least equal m social 

Sih Jd l s ., fl0 “ T S over whom they themselves claim superiority. 
SolrlS ^ “? Hissar also trace 

their origin from Cch* or its neighbourhood, thongh the Hissar Araina 
are said to be merely Muhammadan Mans. 

On the whole it would appear probable that the Arams originally 
came from the lower Indus and spread up the five rivers of the Punjab ; 
and that at an early stage in their history a section of them moved 
un the Ghaggar, perhaps then a permanent river flowing into tbe 
Kdus and there gained for themselves a position of some importance. 
Is SSmggar dried up and the neighboaring country became -more 
arid they moved on into the Jumna districts and cis-Satlej tract 
generally, and perhaps spread along the foot of _ the lulls across the 
fine of movement of their brethren who where moving up the valleys 
of the larger rivers. Their alleged connection with the Mails is probably 
based only upon common occupation; but there does seem some reason 
to think that they may perhaps be akin to the Kambohs, though he 
difference must be more than one of religion only, as many of the 

Kambohs are Musalman. 

In Ambit la the Rains are divided into two territorial groups, MnMni 
and SirsawdM. The former regard themselves as Shaikhs and will not 
intermarry with the latter. 

The sections of the Rains in Jullundur, in which District they form 
more than 19 per cent, of the population, and m kapurthala are : 


Adan, Sh&hpur. 

Arki, Sialkot. 

Bagga, Gujriit. 

Baghban, Bahawalpur, 

Barhr. 

Bet or Bhat. 

Bhaddu, claiming to be Hindu 
Rajputs from the Deccan. 
Bhohar. 

Bhambhani, Dera Ghtv.i Khan. 
Bhatti, Dera Glutei Khan and 
Bahawalpur. 

Bhutta, Bahawalpur. • 

Bot.t 


Brahmin. 

Burji. 

CMchar. 

CMbe, Sidlkot. 

Ghandor, Si flic of and Maler Kotla. 
Cbanidl, SiiUkot. 

GhandpM, Mdlor Kotla. 

Chhanni. 

Cbaugliatta, Shahpur and Bahd- 
walpur. 

Dabri. 

Dhanjun, Bahawalpur. 

D-henga, M&ler Kotla. 

Dhinga,| Sidlkot. 


*PQSs ib ly the persistence of the Uchlradition points rather to religious influence than to 

th f The BotMBfit claim descent from Malult (tutor of Jahfagir !), irho received arrant 

SKhff^ B°n of Mitba, a DWiiwfl J« of Dhola 

K4nsar Fatfcu was converted to Islam in Akbar s reign. 
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Arain origins, 

Dhot, Bahawalpur. Metis, in Dera GMzi Khan. 

Dole, Mirok, Bahawalpur. 

Gailana. claiming Hmdu-Rfijput Nadhi, Bahawalpur. 

origin. Nain, Maler Kotla. 

Garlip Gadhi Nani (Gnjrtft). 

Giindar. ' Eadu. 

Gliabar, Bahawalpur. Parji. T . 

Gher Sialkot. ‘ Pathan, also a Kamboh section, 

GhiW, Sialkot. BaMwalpur. 

Gilan, Maler Kotla. Quraishi. 

Gilin, Darbah. R^M 

ITadwani, in Dera Ghazi Khan. Rai or Eiimi. 

Hast. Eanbi 

Indrfii. Sonkal, in Dera GMzi Khdn. 

Jan ala. Sahja, Bahawalpur. 

Ja(n) jua,* Gujrat. Saki. 

Jhanjhuna, in SMhpur. Salota. _ 

Jindran, Bahdwalpur. Sapal, in oialkot. 

Jiya, Bahawalpur. f Siudhi, Bahawalpur. 

Jutala, Sialkot. Sindhu. 

Kamboli, BaMwalpur. SohacL 

Khatura, (Katuri in Bahawalpur). SohaM. 

Khuhara, Gujrat. Tarar, in Gujrat. 

Khokhar, Gujrat, SMhpur and Thmda, Bahawalpur. 

BaMwalpur. Rind - . . . 

Kir, Sialkot. i han0 . w ' 5 “ , &lal , kot - 

Mahmania, Sialkot. lhekn, Bahawalpur. 

Maqsudpuria. WihanamGujrfit and Jftawalpinai. 

Mandu. sV ■ 

In Gujrat the Wahand, Khokhar, Bagga and Nain do not intermarry 
with the Kamboh and Khohara sections— whom they regard as 
inferior. 

The nucleus of this caste was probably a body of Hindu Saint, or 
Kamboh cultivators who were converted to Islam at an early period. 
Thus in Jullundur the Arains say they came from Sirsa, Rania and 
Dehli and claim descent from Rai Jaj (grandson of Lau, founder of 
Lahore), who ruled • Sirsa : that they were converted in the 12th 
century and migrated to the Jullundur Dodb about 300 years ago. 
But the Bhuttas claim descent from Raja Bhuta, fifth in descent from 
Rfija. Kara and say they were forcibly converted even earlier— by 
Mahmud of Ghazni— and driven from Uch 

Uchh na elite Bhutidn chata Bcisanti nar, 

Dana, pdni, chuhgyd, chaban moti har. 

‘ The Bh utas neither surrendered Uch, nor the lady Basantf, 

Food and water failed, and they had to eat pearls.’ 


* JanHta claims to be descended from a Hindu Rajput of Pindi Bhattian. Mihr Mardana, 
no of its ancestors, is said to have laid out the SMlimar Garden near Lahore. . 
f Said to be really Kambohs, not Arains. 
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The Arams, apart from their orthodoxy, differ little in their customs 
and dress from the Muhammadans generally. In M ultdn they prefer the 
blue majhld or waisteloth to the white and those of one village (Jalla in 
Lodhrtin talisfl) are in consequence known as the mil paltan or ‘ blue 
regiment.’ 

Aka^i Abjj., a tribe of Muhammadans of Jat status found in Dip&Ipur tahsil, 
Montgomery District, where they are settled along the Lahore border on 
the upper course of the Klrinwah canal. They claim Mughal descent, 
yet say they came from Arabia, and are fairly' good cultivators. Their 
ancestor came from Delhi, where he was iu service 500 years ago, and 
settled in their present seat. By contracting marriages with Jits they 
have sunk to Jat status. In the Mincliinibad nizdmat of Bahawalpur 
they are to be found intermarrying with, or giving daughters to, the 
Wattus. Also found in Shahpur, and classed as agricultural in both 
districts. 

Aebi, a Muhammadan clan, said to be of Arabian origin, which was, in 
Mughal times, given several villages round Mnltin, but it has now to a 
large extent lost its hold of them. It is classed as Jit (agricultural) 
both in Multan and Montgomery and is also found in the Ahmadpur 
East tahsil of Bahawalpur. 

Akk a tribe of Muhammadan Jats, found in Jind, whose members are 
said to still revere their jathera Sain Dlls’ shrine, and to give their 
dhidnis Be. 1 at weddings in his name. 

A3J.KE, an Aram clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 

J ^hoiia, or Bora as it is often pronounced, is the leading caste par 
‘excellence of the Jatki-speaking, or south-western part of the Punjab, 
i.e. of the lower reaches of the 6ve rivers and, below their junction, of 
the'Panjnad, extending through Bahawalpur into Sind. Higher np 
the courses of the five rivers the Arora shares that position with the 
Khattri. The caste is wider spread and far more numerous than the 
Bhfitia, but fully half the AroiAs of the Punjab dwell in the Mult&n 
division and the Deraj at ; though the caste is found, like the Khattri, 
throughout Afghanistan and even Turkestan. Like the Khattri again, 
but unlike the Bdmiii, the Arord is no mere trader, but will turn his 
hand to anything. He is an admirable cultivator, and a large 
proportion of the Aroras on the lower Chenab are purely agricultural, 
while in the Western Punjab he will sew clothes, weave matting and 
baskets, make vessels of brass and copper, and do goldsmith’s work. 
Despite his inferior physique, he is active and enterprising, industrious 
and thrifty. “When an AroiA girds up his loins (says a Jhang 
proverb), ho makes it only two miles to Lahore.”* 

InBaMwalpur the Aroras are very numerous and have the whole 
of its trade in their hands, dealing in every commodity, and even 
selling shoes and vegetables. Some are contractors, bankers or money- 
lenders, and in the latter capacity they have now acquired a considerable 
amount of land by mortgage or purchase from Muhammadan owners, 

* A variant of this proverb current in GujrSnwala is Lak ladha Arm-ian, te munna 
Ieoh Lahor~ ii the Aroras gird up their loins, they make it only three-fourths of a kos to 
Lahore.’ 
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though 40 or 50 years ago they did not own an acre of cultivated land. 
In the service of the State more Aroras than Muhammadans are 
employed, though the latter are nearly sis times as numerous as the 
former. As several land-owning families have been ruined in their 
dealings with Aror&s such sayings* as Kir dr howl ydr , dushnan dhdr 
na dhdr , “he who has a Kirar for a friend, needs not an enemy/ 1 are 
current in the State, t 

By religion the great majority of the Aroras are Hindus, but a good 
many are Sikhs. 

As a body the Aror&s claim to b© Khattris and say that like them 
they were dispersed by Paras R&nu Polk etymology indeed avers that 
when so persecuted they denied their caste and described it as aw 
or 1 other/ whence Arora but another tradition, current in Gujr£t, 
says they were driven by Paras B£m towards Multan near which they 
founded Arorkot. Cursed by a faqir the town became desolate and 
the Aroras fled by its three gates, on the North, South and West, 
whence the three main groups into which they are now divided. But 
certain sections claim a different origin. The ruins of Arorkot are 
said to be near Rohri in Sindh, J 

The Arora caste is organised in a very similar way to the Khattris. 
Its primary divisions are the genealogical sections, as in all Hindu 
castes, but it has three or four territorial groups 

1. Uttar&dhi, Northern. 

2. Dakhana or Dakhanadhain, Southern. 1 Sometimes classed as 

3. JL)ahr£, Western. f one group. 

4. Sindhi, of Sindh. 

Numbers 2 and 3 intermarry in some parts, but not in others. In 
Jhang they do not, but in Fdzilka they are said to have begun to 
do so. The probability is that the Dakhan& still take wives from the 
I)ahr4 group, as they used to do.§ 

The Uttaradhi sub-caste appears to be absolutely endogamous east 
of the Indus, except in BaMwalpur where it takes wives from the 
other three groups : in Haz&ra where it occasionally takes them from 

# Kirar, a term applied by Muhammadans to any Hindu shop-keeper or trader, is by no 
means equivalent to Arora, see s. v. Kirar. 

t The justice of the above quotation from the draft Gazetteer of the Bah^walpur State 
is disputed, and it is pointed out that the earlier Daudpotra rulers of Bah&walpur employed 
Aro?as in positions of trust, and even appointed them to semi-military office as Bakhshis or 
paymasters. At present the Aroras are losing ground, especially in the higher grades of the 
State service. 

± A correspondent, referring to the Arorbans Aoli , an Urdu pamphlet published by the 
Khatri Samachar Press, Lahore, adds some interesting details. The pamphlet appears to be 
based in a History of the Arorbans in Nagri and the Bhu Sutr (Origin of the World) Pur&n, 
In the latter is given a dialogue between Parasu R&ma and Art, a Khatri, in which the latter 
stoutly refuses to oppose the Brahmans and wins Parasu Rama’s respect, being advised by him 
to settle in Sindh. The pamphlet also ascribes a sectarian origin to the Arora groups, and 
declares that in 195 Vikrami social dissensions arose at Arorkot among the Aroras, so their 
'purohit Gosain Ridh Bhoj convened a meeting at which the upholders of the old customs sat 
to the north, the reformers to the south and the moderates or neutrals to the west. 
Accordingly the North of Arorkot was assigned to the conservatives and the South to 
both the other parties, a fact which explains why the Dakhanis aadDahras are sometimes 
regarded as one and the same. 

§ Punjab Census Report, 1883, § 5-M. 
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the Dahrds or Dakhan&s on payment hut not by exchange ; end in 
Ferozepore where it tabes from the Pahras,* 

The Uttaradhi alone seem, as a rule, to have the BiirJ-BunjiiM 
divisions. The Bari group consists of 12 sections, thus— 

Silk-group (i). 

4. Baz4z. 

5. Shikri. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Ghutnai. 

Narule. 

Monge. 


6. Manohande. 


8. Kantor. 

9. Mditiak Tahle. 
10. Guruwdre. 


Sul-group (it), 

I 7 . 


Pasriche. 


Sub-group (Hi). 

11. Wadhwe. 

12. Sethi. 


And of these numbers 1-7 intermarry, but will only take wives from 
numbers 8-12, and there is a further tendency on the part of numbers 
1-5 to discontinue giving daughters to numbers 6 and 7. In the 
south-east of the Punjab the B&ri and Bunjahi groups exist both 
among the Northern and Southern Aror&s.f 

A list of the Arord. gots or sections will be found in Appendix I to this 
Volume. 

There are a few sections, e.g ,, Sachdeo, Lund, Bazaz and others, 
which are found in more than one of the territorial groups. The Sethi 
section may possibly be the same as the Seth or Seth! Section of the 
Khattris. The Rassewat or ropemakers are clearly by origin an occupa- 
tional section like the Baz&z or clothiers. 

The names ending in jd are beyond all question patronymics. Others 
such as Budhraja or Bodhrdji suggest a religious origin. 

The Gosain Mule-santie claim to be descendants of a Gaur Brahman 
wlm came to the Jhang District and assumed the name of the Guruw%& 
section, but became a devotee or gosain who made converts. 

Other sections have various traditions as to their origins : Thus the 
N&rangs say they were originally Rsghbansis who denied their race 
when Paras R&tn destroyed the Khattris, with the words na rag , 'No 
Raghbansi ? N£rag became Narang. The Ohikur, a sub-section of the 
Sachdeos are so called because on a marriage in that section sweet- 
meats were as plentiful as mud (ehibur). NartiU is derived from nirdld , 
i unique/ because once a snake got into the churn when a woman was 
making butter, so the men of thus section never churn, though its 
women may. ■■■■', V,;. 

The Gogias or Gogas have a saying : 

Khat khuh , bhar pdni, Tan tani parsing Qogidni / 

i ‘®> 3 they say to a would-be son-in-law; 

6 Dig a well and fill it with water, Then marry a Gogiani. 

, T *TransdMus Captain O’Brien notes a solitary case of a girl of the Jam section (Uttara- 
dhO hemg given to a Kumbhar (Dakhani). v 

f Sirsa Settlement Report, 1884, p, 1 X 4 . 
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As in oilier castes some sections of the Aroras are credited with, 
inherited curative powers. Thus the Dalew&nis of Jdmpur can cure 
hydrophobia by spitting on a little earth and applying it to the bite. 
This power was conferred on their forbears by the blessing of their 
pir, the saint of Daira Din Pandh. The Duds* * * § have an inherited power 
of curing a sprain in the back or loins by touching the part affected. 
The pain called chuh may also be cured by this section which uses the 
following charm : — € Dud sith bari, phulon bhari dart, bhanne chil 
(waist) kavendd sari? The charm is read over a cloth and this is then 
applied thrice to the part, a push being finally given to it to expel 
the pain. The power was conferred on Seth Bari, the ancestor of 
the section, by faqirs . It is also said to be essential that the patient 
should go straight home without looking back. The power is exercised 
gratis. 

A man of the Cfaugh got can cure chub or pain in the loinst by 
pushing the sufferer from behind. If a Ghugh is not on hand, it is 
sufficient to go to his house and rub one’s back against the wall. 
Chugh may be derived from chub, because the tribe has this power, 
but perhaps the idea is simply that a Chugh has power over chuh It 
can also be cured by a family of Dhingrd Arords of Rdjanpur who 
apply a part of their clothing to the part affected and push the 
patient thrice, or if none of them are present their house-wall is as 
efficacious as a Chugh. 

Several Arord. sections are named after animals such as 

Babbar (? 1) in Montgomery. Lumar, fox, Montgomery. 

Chufc&ni,J bat. Machhar, mosquito, Gujrat. 

Gaba, calf. Makkar, locust, Gojrdt. 

Ghird, dove, Montgomery and Mendd, (?) ram or MindM, long- 
Moltk. haired, Montgomery. 

Giddar, jackal. Nangidl, snake, Dera Ismail 

Gbora, horse, Dera Ismail Khan. Khan. 

Hans, goose, Montgomery. Nd»g-p&l, Nang-p&l. [| 

Knkar,§ Kukkar, cock, Mont- Nangrfi. 

gomery, Multdn and Hissdr. (?) Siprd, a serpent. 

Kukreja, cockerell, Dera Ismail 
Khan. ^ 

Other sections are named from plants, etc., and are perhaps more 
likely to be totemisfcic. Such are 

OhdwaK, rice. Jandwd.ni, named after thejand 

Gerd, said to avoid the use of tree in Dera Ismail Khdn. 

ochre, geru > (in Dera Ismail Kasturia, said to gvoid the use of 

KMn). musk, kasturi , (Dera Ismail 

Gheia, fr* ghi, clarified butter. KMn). 

* In Hissar this section of the Aroras may not wear blue Unghd (trousers), 

t A child born feet foremost can cure pain in the loins by kicking the part affected; 

jChut&ni, bat: a child was once attacked by bats, which, however, left him uninjured. 
The section worships bats* nests (chamchUU) at marriages. 

§ The Kukar will not eat fowls, but most Hindus have a prejudice against them as food 
and in this very caste the Mehndiratta have for the last 12 or 14 years refused to eat them 


too. 

(| Nangpal does not appear to mean * snake/ but protector or raiser of snakes. 
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Mungi, a kind of tree (Hissar). 
Pabreja, a kind of plant (Multan) 
Rib£ni,§ basil, 

Sdwi-buti, green-herb. 

Sektm(?), pipal tree, Dera Ismail 
KUn. 

Taneja,|j a kind of grass, tzran 
(Multan and Montgomery), 


Katbp&l, wood or timber (Mont- 
gomery), 

Kat&ria* dagger (Multan). 

Khani-jau, barley-eater. 

Lot&, a vessel.' t 

M£nak-t6hlia ; said, in Hissar, to 
reverence the tahli or shisham 
tree, 

Mehndiratt4,{ henna : (Mont- 
gomery and Multan). 

Tareja, tarri, tf a gourd * : their ancestor once had to conceal himself 
among gourds, and they do not eat gourds, 

Yeh-khani, Viu-kMni poison-eater : fr. veh or viu, < poison \ in the 
Sindhi dialect as spoken in Bahawalpur. Possibly arsenic is meant, 

.With regard to the sections mentioned as existing in Dera Ismail 
Khan, it is distinctly said that each shows reverence to the animal 
or plant after which it is named, thinking it sacred. The animal is 
fed, and the plant not cut or injured. The Oh&walds, however, do not 
abstain from using rice, or show it any respect. 

The women of the Utfcar&dhl group wear red ivory bracelets (and 
affect red petticoats with a red border, in Ferozepore), whence this 
group is styled L&lchuriw&ld. 

The Dakhan& women wear white ivory bracelets (and also affect 
red petticoats, the lower part f laced 5 with llack%> 

By gotra the Aroras, in Gujrat at least, are said to be Kushal, but 
their real gotra appears to be Kasib, ? Kishab or Keshav. 

At weddings the Utiar^dhis in Ferozepore are said to have a distinc- 
tive custom m the do rate phere, i.e., the boy’s party must reach the 
bride s house on the afternoon of the 5th if the date fixed be the 6th 
or night of the 7th and the mini must be on the 5th-6th. Dakhnds 

Tf.r j he 0t l er han , d arrive before or on the afternoon 
of the 6th and. if the lagan be fixed for an early hour on the 6th the 
bridegroom and a Brahman go in advance for that ceremony, the 
wedding-party ‘following so as to arrive in the afternoon. 

™°L m r? Se ** i- ia t 1 he0ry re P roba ted, but in practice tolerated 
jtmong the Arorsis, and in the south-west of the Punjab it is often 


lvhc^ere^pla^ng boneathTt^but did^^ e iiurt f. m ™ l3er of children 

Kataria, and wo^sluns the ZLlfe. Hence tlle «*on became known as 


I • ruT a ma ana Presented it to their quru 

saying he should prosper like basil (riftdnl) d f ** cordlall J r > and the jaqir blessed him 

ttSfiJS? : ^ feast their women do, in 

of employing his own purohit calleifin some^ther a ? ceBtor mstead 

grass called tiran, whence came the name Taneja B ™ an and seated 111111 1)11 8 fend of 

lions may possibly be^bsemd in Feroze^re ^but* thev^are not^' T1 f s® 1 ^^ d fetine- 
co|urs! 0la6 Pla “ a Datri ” abne Wear aud^Dakhanis^spotted bSeSf bolh 

defiance of W ® 
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solemnized by the couple going out and circumambulating burning 
reeds. The Brahmans recognise widow marriage and assist at it, in 
fact if it is solemnised without a Brahman, people refrain from eating 
or drinking with the couple for a short time. 

The customary law of the Aroras differs both from Hindu Law and 
the ordinary Punjab Custom. In its main features it resembles that 
of the Hindus generally in the south-west Punjab, and one of its 
distinctive features is the sawed, an extra quarter share which goes to 
the eldest son. Many Aronf sections allow sons by "the wife of 
another caste provided she was married as a virgin, not as a widow, 
one-third of their father's property, two-thirds going to the sons by 
the other (Arora) wife. The position of daughters and sisters is more 
favourable than it usually is among Hindus under the Pan jab Custom.* 

Arwal, a Jat tribe, found in the Sangarh tahsil of Dera Gh4zi Kh4n Dis- 
trict* Like the Manjothas and S&nghis it follows the Baloch customs 
in all matters connected with marriage, etc., thus differing from nearly 
all the other Jat tribes of that tahsil. Also found in Multiin, where it 
is classed as agricultural. 

Arya, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

Arya Samaj. — By far the most important modern Hindu sect in the Punjab, 
the Arya Samaj was founded about 1847 by Pandit Dayanand Saras- 
wati, a Brahman of Kathiawar. Born in 1824, Dayanand had an 
equal aversion to idolatry and marriage, and after profound researches 
in Sanskritic lore he founded a samaj or union at Lahore soon after 
1847 — and subsequently in the rest of the Punjab. The latter 
part of his life was spent in travels in the United Provinces and 
Pajputana. His attacks on existing Hinduism roused great antagonism. 
He insisted on a special interpretation of the Yedas and left behind him 
several works such as the Vede Bhashya, or translation of the Yedas, 
the Baiydrth Prahdsh in which the Arya religion is contrasted with 
others, and the Bhumka, an introduction to the study of the Vedas. 

" The Arya or f VediV religion", writes Mr, Maclagan/' is primarily 
the outcome of the solvent action of natural science on modern 
Hinduism. The members of the Arya Samaj find the fantastical 
representations of the world and of man which are put forward in the 
eighteen Puranas to be inconsistent with natural science, and so reject 
their authority, looking on them as the outcome of the ignorance and 
craft of comparatively recent generations of Brahmans. The original 
and only authoritative scriptures in the eyes of the Arya Samaj are 
the four Vedas, and its professed aim is to restore the paramount 
authority of the Yedas by purging away subsequent accretions. Scrip- 
tures, more recent than theVedas and anterior to the Pur4nas (such 
as the Brahmanas, the six philosophic Darshanas, the ten Upanishads, 

' etc.), are regarded as explanatory of the Yedas and authoritative only 
where they are not contradictory thereto. The Yedas themselves con- 
stitute the only infallible revelation.— 'The Vedas', wrote Dayanand, 
< are revealed by God. I regard them as self-evident truth, admitting 
of no doqjbfc and depending on the authority of no other book, being 

* P unjab Customary law 8 XVIII, pp. vii, is, xvii, of, also Introd., p. 8. 
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represented in nature, the kingdom of God/ The bases of the Aryan 
faith are the revelation of God in the Vedas and in Nature, and the first 
practical element in this belief is the interpretation of the Vedas in 
conformity with the proved results of natural science. 

In the interpretation of the Vedas the Arya Sam&j finds itself at 
issue with the Sanskritists of Europe, whose translations represent 
the Vedas as the religious literature ot a primitive people and, like the 
literature of other primitive peoples, quite regardless of, and inconsist- 
ent with, scientific accuracy. The Aryas contend that such a view 
arises from a mistaken literal translation of their scriptures, and that 
the earlier, and consequently more trustworthy, commentators having 
always refused to construe the Vedas iu their literal sense, it is a 
mistaken view to suppose that they were originally composed with 
any meaning other than a metaphorical or derived one. _ Following 
these principles, the Sam&j not only defends the Vedic rishis from all 
imputations of pantheism and polytheism, bat finds in their writings 
numerous indications of an accurate acquaintance with the facts of 
science. It holds that cremation, vegetarianism, and abstinence from 
spirituous liquors are inculcated by the Vedas, and inculcated to a 
large extent on purely scientific grounds. It holds that the great 
religious rite of Vedic times, the agnihotra or homa sacrifice, is instituted 
with a view to renderinz air and water wholesome and subservient to 
health, and because ‘ it plays a prominent part in putting a stop to 
the prevalence of epidemics and the scarcity of rainfall/ It is con- 
vinced that the latest discoveries of science, snch as those of electricity 
and evolution, were perfectly well known to the seers who were in- 
spired to write the Vedas. 

While conceding this much to modern natural science, the Aryas 
refuse to see in it anything tending to materialism or atheism. Retain- 
ing their confidence in the Vedas, they have avoided the radical 
materialism of some of the earlier opponents of popular Hinduism. 
The Arya philosophy is orthodox, and based mainly on the Upanishads. 
The tenets of Day&nand, though leaning rather to the Shankya doc- 
trine, do not fit in precisely with any one of the six orthodox systems ; 
but these systems are all regarded by the Aryas as true and as differ- 
ent aspects of the same principles. The three entities of Dayanand’s 
philosophy are God, the Soul and prakriti or Matter. Soul he regarded 
as physically distinct from God, but related to Him as the contained 
to the container, the contemplated to the contemplator, the son to the 
father. Soul enters into all animals and there are_ indications of soul 
in the vegetable kingdom also. In most of its details the Aryan system 
retains the terminology of the traditional philosophy of Hinduism. 
It maintains above all things the law of metempsychosis and places 
the aim of virtue in escape from the law ; but this moksh or beatitude 
is for an era (kalp) only, after the termination of which the soul 
resumes its wanderings. The localization of the Hindu paradises, 
Parlok and Sw&rg, is rejected : heaven and hell lie in the pleasures and 
sorrows of the soul, whether these be in this life or in the life to come. 

As a consequence of this doctrine it holds the futility of rites on 
behalf of the dead, and by this cuts at the root of that ‘great Hindu 
institution, the srdddk Like other Hindus the Aryas burn the dead, 
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but for alleged sanitary reasons they employ spices for the burning. 
At first they took the phul to the Ganges, but now they cast it into 
the nearest stream : they do not call in the AcMraj, and they omit all 
the ceremonies of the kiryakarm . At marriage they go round the 
sacred fire and walk the seven steps like the Hindus, but omit the 
worship of Ganesli. They generally employ Brahmans at weddings, 
but in several known instances these have been dispensed with. The 
Sarndj finds an efficacy in prayer {fmriliana) and worship (updsnd) ; 
but it greatly limits the number of ceremonies to which it accedes any 
meritorious powers. It discourages entirely the practice of bathing in 
sacred streams, pilgrimages, the use of beads, and sandal-wool marks, 
gifts to worthless mendicants, and all the thousand rites of popular 
Hinduism. Only those rites (sansharas) are to be observed which 
find authority in the Vedas, and these are 16 in number only. Ido- 
latry and all its attendant ceremonies have, according to the Ary as, no 
basis in the Vedas and no place in true religion. K&m, Krishna and 
other objects of popular adoration are treated euhemeristically as pious 
or powerful princes of the olden time; and in their salutation to each 
other the Aryas substitute the word 'Namaste* for the ‘ R&m Bam* 
of the vulgar. 

Social and political aims of the Samaj .- — The Aryas are careful to 
defend their religion from a charge of novelty : they regard it as a revival 
of an old and forgotten faith, the decay of which was due mainly to the 
Brahmans. The Arya theory of to-day is that the real Brahman is one 
who is a Brahman in the heart ; that the Vedas are not confined to one 
class ; and that all castes are equal before God. It is careful, however, to 
accept the existence of the four castes of ancient Hinduism r it retains the 
sacred thread for the three superior castes, and by implication debars 
the Sudras from some of the privileges of the twice-born. In practice 
no Arya will marry with another caste or eat with men of another caste. 
The sect being almost entirely composed of educated men and being 
based on theories unfitted to the understanding of the lower castes, the 
right of Chuhras and the like to join its ranks has not, I understand, 
been put to the test. But the Sam&j is said to have been successful in 
receiving back into Hinduism persons converted to Christianity or 
Muhammadanism and in reinstating such persons in caste. The Aryas 
do not regard the cow as a sacred animal, but follow Hindu prejudice 
in considering the slaughter of a cow more heinous than that of other 
animals : and in the anti-cow-killing movement the Samaj was to some 
extent identified with the movement, though less so in the Punjab than 
in the United Provinces. In other respects the social programme of the 
Sam&j is liberal and anti-popular in the extreme. It sets its face 
against child-marriage and it encourages the remarriage of widows. It 
busies itself with female education, with orphanages and schools, dis- 
pensaries and public libraries, and philanthropic institutions of all sorts. 


The Arya doctrines have been formulated in a series of ten somewhat 
wide propositions, and any person professing belief in the funda- 
mental principles of the Sato&j is eligible for membership, and may, 
after probation, be admitted as a full member and obtain a vote in the 
affairs of the society. Weekly meetings are held— generally on Sun- 
days, so as to admit of the presence of Government servants and 
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pleaders —with prayers, lectures on the Vedas and other subjects, 

hynVns sung on tbe y Sdma Veda system, and other mrsctousp^ 

ceedings. At an annual meeting, a repoi rtis rea d “ d g ^. B f s eC ^ V e ! 

c °T^~r l s r : ss£& JJS^StaKSi au. 
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p^It Tnrl in the absence of any central control exercised by an 
individual the organization above described has been very mstru- 
— C te society together and preventing so far any 

serious scUsnfin^ita ranks. L still »™j infl = « »n- 

rlAiihtprllv exercised by the I) ay an and Anglo-Vedic College, wliicn 
was founded in Lahore some time ago and has been conducted entirely 
on Aryan lines. The College, while preparing students m the ordinary 
subjects with considerable success for the university examinations, pays 
special attention to instruction in Sanskrit and Hindi, and imparts a 
certain amount of religions training by the institutions of morning and 
evening prayer in the boarding houses, and by the reading ot extracts 
from the Satyclrth PraMsh.” . _ 

The above quotations show how inadequately the Arya Sam &] is 
described as a sect. Since they were penned, in 1891, the r Sanaa] has 
been divided on the question of the lawfulness or otherwise of 
animal foods and two parties have been formed, one the vegetarian 
or Mahatma, the other the flesh-eating or f cultured. The former is, 
however, by no means narrow in its views, for it favours female educa- 
tion The latter holds possession of the Dayanand College and is 
thence also called the Anarkalli or College party as opposed to the 
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kh Aurak a Jit tribe, whose head-quarters would appear to be in the 
Amritsar dist rict' where they own a barah of, originally, 12 villages, but 
{w “ tod \T the northern MSI™, a. ™U as in the Mtajba. 
They are said to be of Solar descent), and their ancestor Bulakh lived 
in the M&niha. But another story makes their ancestor one Raja Lm 
Mk, a Lunar Rajput. They are related to the Sekhn and Deo tribes 

with whom they will not intermarry. 

In Amritsar they give the following pedigree 

Ram Oiiandar 

I 

Kasab . t 

Dhaul 

I ' ' 

Raghupat 
Ude Rdp 


Majang 

Markhanb 



in g along the whole length of the Range from Jhelom to the Indus, 
they are found in great numbers throughout the whole country be- 
yond it 1 up to the foot of the SuleraSns and the Safed Koh* * * § • though 
in trans-Indus Bannu they partly, and in Dera Ismail KMn wholly, 
merge in the Jats, a term which in those parts means little more 
than a nondescript peasant. In Pesh&war the Aw&ns are included 
in the hamsdya ov faqir class. In Koli&t towards Khushalgarh they 
resemble the Awaos of the Salt Range, bat elsewhere in that District 
are hardly distinguishable from the Bangash and Ni&zais among 
whom they live. 

The independent possessions of the Aw&ns in the Salt Rang© 
were once very considerable, and in its western and central portion 
they are still the dominant race. As a dominant tribe the eastern 
limits of their position eonieide approximately with the western 
border of the Ghakw^l and Find D&dan Khan tahsils, but they have 
also spread eastwards along the foot of the hills as far as the 
Sutlej, and southwards down that river valley into Multan and Jhang. 
They formerly held all the plain country at the foot of the western 
Salt Range, but have been gradually driven up into the hills by 
PatMns advancing from the Indus, and Tiwanas from the Jhelum. 

The word Aw&u is not implausibly derived from Ahwan, ‘helper/t 
but various explanations of its origin are given. According to one 
tradition the Awans, who claim Arab origin, are descendants of Qutb 
Sh&h, himself descended from Ali, and were attached to the Mu- 
hammadan armies which invaded India as s auxiliaries/ J whence their 
name. In Kapurthala a more precise version of their legend makes 
them Alwi Sayyids, who oppressed by the Abba«sides, sought refug© 
in Sindh ; and eventually allied themselves with Sabuktagm, who 
bestowed on them the title of Aw&n. But in the best available account 
of the tribe§ the Aw&ns are indeed said to be of Arabian origin and 
descendants of Qutb Shah, bat he is said to have ruled Her&t and 
to have joined Mahmud of Ghazni when he invaded India, With 
him came six of his many sons : Gauhar Shih or Gorrara, who settled 
near Sakesar ; Kalaa SMh or Kalgan who settled at Dhankofe 
(K&laMgh) : Ohauhan who colonised the hills near the Indus|| : Khokhar 
or Muhammad Shah who settled on the Cfaenab; Torif and Jhajh 
whose descendants. are said to be still found in Tir&h and elsewhere. 

* Raverty says ‘Awan-kfa’ held the Karw&n darra in Kurram, but none appear to be 
found now in the Kurram Valley : Notes , p. 82. 

f Another tradition is that when Zuhair went forth to fight with Hasan, he left his wife, 
then pregnant, with Zain-ul-abidain in amdn or * trust,’ whence her son's descendants are 
called Awan. A curious variant of this appears in Talagang where it is said that Qutb 
Shah’s descendant having lost all his sons was bidden by a saint to place his next born son 
in a potter’s kiln ‘on trust*. He did so, and after the kiln had been burnt the child was 
taken out alive. 

X For Awan as equivalent to Auxiliary we may compare suergetai : McCrindle’s Ancient 
IndU % p. 38 * 

§ By Mr . W. S. Talbot in the Jhelum Gazetteer, 1905, pp. 102 — 104. He disposes of 
Cunningham's theory that Janjuis and Aw4ns were within historical times one race ; (Arch, 
Survey Reports, II 17 ff ) : and of Brandreth’s theory that the A wans, though recent immi- 
grants into the Punjab, are descended from Baetrian Greeks. Mr. Talbot also mentions the 
Gangs and Munds who are generally reckoned as Awans, but who are probably only 
affiliated indigenous clans. 

|J One of his descendants was Khattar, founder of the Khattars of Attock. 
f Possibly Turi is meant, and the Kurram Yalley is referred to as their locality. 
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.. dwm groups. 2f 

The originally Hindu character of these names is patent, and not 
explained away by the tradition that Chauhan and Khokhar took their 
mother's name* 

In Gnjrdt tradition gives Qotb Shah three wives, from whom sprang 
the Khokhars and the four muhins or clans of the A wans. By Barth, 
Ms first wife, he had a son named Khokhar : by Salid, he had Khurara 
or Gurara : and by Fateh Khatun, three sons— Kalg4a, OhauMn and 
/Kundan* 

These four clans are again divided into numerous septs, often bear- 
ing eponymous names, but sometimes the names of Gujar, J&t and 
other tribal septs appear. # Tims in Si&lkot* the Awans are said to 
be divided into 24 muhins . Bat in Gujrdt the Khurara clan comprises 
21 sub-divisions, including such names as Jdlap and Bhakri : the 
Kalgdn comprise 43 sub-divisions, including Dudial, Andar, Papin 
and others : the OhauMns have three septs, Ludain, Bhnsin and 
Gh uttar : and the Kundan Chechi, Mahr, Malika, MayAu, Puclial and 
Saroia, Few of these look like Muhammadan patronymics. 

Note.-— T he Awans in ICapvrthala are said to have the following gots Kalgan (really a 
muMn\ Rai Dul, Ghalli, Jand, Bagewali, Jaspal, Khokhar , Gobu or GuKstan, Harp&l 
and Iihor Joti. 

The A wan septs give their names to several places-names, such as 
Golera in Rawalpindi, Khiora (Kfaewra) in Jhelum, Bajara in Sialkot, 
Jand, etc* 

As claiming descent from Qutb Shah the Aw&ns are often called 
Qutb-shahi, and sometimes style themselves Ulaxni. In GujrAt they 
only marry inter se, refusing to give daughters even to the Chibbs, 
and not inter- marrying with the Khokbars. In Jhelum too “AwAns 
give their daughters in marriage to AwAns only as a rule, though 
there seems to be some instances of marriages with leading men of the 
-Chakwfil tribes : it is said, however, that the KalAbAgh Mallik refused 
to betroth his daughter to SardAr Muhammd Ali, chief of the Rawal- 
pindi Ghebas. In some families at least, prominent Aw 4ns not in- 
frequently take Jo wife women of low tribes (usually having .an AwAn 
wife also), and this practice does not seem to meet with as -much 
disapproval as in most other tribes of equal social standing ; blit 
ordinarily A wan wives alone are taken *t Certain families -.-marry with 
certain other families only : and in all cases marriage is generally but 
not necessarily within the muhi” 


m The Customary haw of this District (Volume XIV) p 0 8, gives the following list of Awan 
snb-clans ,■ 

1 BagwAl 9. Harpal 17 Mangar 

2 B&jra ■ ^ 10 Jalkhuh 18 Mirfca 

3 Biddar 11 Jand 19 Pappan 

4 Chandhar 12 Jhan 20 Bopar 

5 Chhaila 13 Khambre 21 SalM 

6 Dhmgle 14 Kharana 22 Sangw&! ' 

7 Ohulle . 15 Malka 23 Saroya 

8 Gorare 10 Mandu 44 WadMI . 

Those in italics are returned as Khurara in Gujr£t. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 9, 11, 14, 22 and 21 
are classed as Kalgan. 

t In Rawalpindi the children of a low-caste woman by an Awan are not considered tin* 
kwim, 



Aw&flr^Afidd, 


This passage is entirely consistent with the popular ciassmcaw 
of the Awans as mmmddr ov yeomen, in contradistinction to the sahi 
or gentiy (Janjuas and Ghakkars), hut on a level with the Mairs and 
other leading tribes of Cbakw&l. 

The leading family among the Awsfns is that of the^ Maiik of ,, Ka- 
l&bagb, and throughout the Jhelum Salt Eange^the^have ^nume^^ 
maliks n< 

of the Shi&l (descendants 
part of the eighteenth century)* 

Like the Eassars, Janjuas l__ 
the Aw&ns have the institution 
of a chief gets an extra share, 
inheritance are closely alike 
among whom they live* 

Awdns recognize a daughter’s 

In the Aw&n villages of Talagang 
vertical slab at either end, while a woman’s grave can 
distinguished by a smaller slab in tbe eentre.t 

An Awk girl plaits her hair on the forehead ®nd wears only 
ear-drops, this style being given up after marriage , % Betrothal is 
effected by the girl’s father sending a bard or barber to the boy s 
home with a few rupees and some sweets : or no ceremony at ail 


lotably Ml KMn of Nurpur in Pmd Dacian Jinan, neaa 
- - ' • of Shih&n, a great mahk m the latter 

„)> 

and Khokhars, but unlike the Ghakkars, 
of sirddfi s whereby the eldest bob 
In other respects their customs of 
those of the other Muhammadan tribes 
In Sh&bpur and Jhelum, however, the 
right to succeed, 

tahsil all the graves have a 
b© at once 



[ 




APPENDIX. 


M. Amrn Ghana’s History of Sialkot gives a curious pedigree of the 
Aw&ns which. is tabulated below 


MUHAMMAD 


ZaMr Qisim 585 


Anal Sh&h— 15th in descent 


Qufcb Shih 


Eai Baida 


Khokhar Jahan Golera Kulngan 
I , (15 families,) 


Saruba. 
(? Sards.) 


r 1 , 

Pusu Harm: 

Progenitors of the Juhans of 
SiaUcott 


r — L n r—\ 1 . 

Dengla Maudu Bbarahwin Samduh. gmgi 

Kabambara, 


* Another account makes Ansi SMh descended from Miahammad Khaifs, the Prophet* 
son, by a woman of Jamr. 

tf e Siflkot e the” Aw4ns are known under these 4 branches :-Gohera [thwe “ if 
the Rawalpindi District still called Guhera, (or Gohera) after this tribe], Kahambara, 
Dengla and Mandn. 
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Bab —A Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Multan* 


Baba Lal Daryax, a sect, followers of a sadhu whose shrine is on the Chen&b 
in the WaziraMd tahsil of Gujr&nw&l£ and who miraculously turned 
water into food* 

Baba Lali, a follower of one of several BaM Lal?* Baba L&l Tahliw&M was 
a Bairdgi of Find D&da-n KMn who could turn dry sticks into *hisham 
(tahli) trees. Another Bdba L&l had a famous controversy with D&rA 
Shikoh.* Another B£h& Lil bad his headquarters at Bhera, and yet 
another has a shrine in Gurd&spur. 

Babar. — A small tribe allied to the Sher&nis — indeed said to be descended 
from a son of Dom, a grandson of Sher&nai. They are divided into 
two main branches, Mali sand and Ghora Khel. The former are sub- 
divided into four and the latter into eight sub-divisions* 

The Babars are a civilised tribe and most of them can read and 
write. t They are devoted to commerce and are the wealthiest, quietest 
and most honest tribe of the sub-Sulaim&n plains. Edwardes called 
them the most superior race in the whole of the trans-Indus districts, 
and the proverb says : f A Bdbar fool is a Gandapur sage. 5 Intensely 
democratic, they have never had a recognised chief, and the tribe is 
indeed a scattered one, many residing in Kandahar and other parts of 
Khor&sdm as traders. A few are still engaged in the powinda traffic. 
The B&bars appear to have occupied their present seats early in the 
14rh century, driving out the Jdts and Baloeh (?) population from the 
plains and then being pushed northward, by the IJshtarani proper. 
Their centre is Ohaudwau and their outlying villages are held by J&t 
and Baloeh tenants, as they cultivate little themselves. 

Babbab, a Jdt tribe in Dera Ghazi KbAn — probably immigrants from the east 
or aboriginal — and in BaMwalpur, where they give the following 
genealogy s— 

RAJA KARAN. 

Kamdo. 

I 

Fargo. 

I 

Janjuhan* 

Khakh, 


Babbar . Qabbar. Babbar, Jhaggar . 

Babla, a- section of the Bh&tias, to which belong the chaudhris ofShujabad, 
Multan Gr., 1902, p. 166. 

Bachhab, a • tribe of Jdts, found in pargana Bhirug, Nar&ingarh tahsil, 
AmMla : descended from a Taoni Rdjput by his Jdt wife. 

Badah.— A Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

* This sect is noticed in Wilson’s sects of the Hindus . 

t A Babar, the Annn*ul*Mulk Nur Muhammad KMn, was Diwan-i«Kul-Mamlak4t to 
Taimur Shah and gave a daughter to Shah Zaman Ab&ali. Four Babar families are also 
settled in Multdn : (dazetteer^ 1901-02, p, 3 61- : ; 


32 Badmah^Badu, 

Badanah, a Jdf clan (agricultural) found la Multfin. 

Baddun, see Badd. 

Badbchh, a tribe of Jits, claiming to be Saroa Rajpfits by descent through 
its eponytn and his descendant Kira Pal whose sons settled in Sidlkot 
under Shah Jahdn ; aiso found in Amritsar. 

Badkb, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

Bajkjujab, Ba$-, a class (or possibly rank) found among the Brahmans, 
Rdjputs, Meoa and possibly other tribes, as well as often along with 
Gfijars. Thus the Bargfijar Rijputs about Bhundsi in Gurgdon border 
on villages held by Gfijars, and in one Tillage there Gfijars hold most of 
the Tillage and Bargfijar Rijpnts the rest. Similarly in Bisdalla near 
Pfinahdna in Gurgdon Meos hold most of the village and Gfijars the 
rest. (Sir J. Wilson, K.C.S.I., in P. N. Q. I., § 130). Bat according 
to Ibbetson, the Bargujar are one of the 36 royal Rijput families, and 
the only one except the Gahlot which claims descent from Liwa, son 
of Rim Chandra. Their connection with the Mandahir is noticed 
under Mandahir. They are of course of Solar race. Their old capital 
was Rijor, the ruins of which are still to be seen in the south of Alwar, 
and they held mnch of Alwar and the neighbouring parts of Jaipur till 
dipossessed by the Kachwiha. Their head-quarters are now at 
Anfipshahr on the Ganges, but there is still a colony of them in 
Gurgion on the Alwar border. Curiously enough, the Gurgion 
Bargfijar say that they came from Jullundur about the middle of the 
15th century ; and it is certain that they are not very old holders of 
their present capital of Sohna, as the buildings of the Kambohs who 
held it before them are still to be seen there and are of comparatively 
recent date. 

Rap fan ob PAKHAr, a tribe of Jdts, claiming Saroa Rdjpfit origin and 
descended from an eponym through Kala, a resident of Jammu. 
Found in Sidlkot. 

Badhab, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Badhadb, an agricultural clan found in Shfihpur. 

Badhi, a sept of Kanets found in Bashahr. They also own pargana Ghdr 
in Kuthdr. 

Badhi, the carpenter who makes ploughs and other rude wood- work among 
the Gaddis : (fr. ladhna, to cut with an axe or saw). See Barhdi. 

BArn, a gipsy tribe which does not prostitute its women. The word is said 
to be a corruption of Bdzi-(gar) q. v. Cf. Wddia. 

Badohad, a tribe of Jd$s who offer food to their sati, at her shrine in Jasrdn 
in Ndbha, at weddings j also milk on the 9th sudi in each month. 
Found in Jind. 

Badozai, a Pa^hfin family, found in Multdn the Derajfit and Bahdwalpur 
State. 

Badbo, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Badu, Bad dun, a gipsy tribe of Muhammadans, found in the Central Punjab, 
chiefly in the upper valleys of the Sutlej and Beds, Like the 3£eha!s 


Badib—Bahman. 
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they are followers of Im£m Shdfi* and by his teaching justify their 
habit of eating crocodiles, tortoises and frogs. They are considered 
outcast by other Muhammadans. They work in straw, make pipe- 
bowls, their women bleed by cupping and they are also said to lead 
about bears and occasionally travel as pedlars. Apparently divided 
into three clans, Wahid, Dhard and Balara. They claim Arab origin. 
First cousins cannot intermarry. See Kehal. 

Badwal, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bapte, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bagdab, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Baghban, Baghwan, the Persian equivalent of the Hindi word Mdli, 
meaning a ‘ gardener,’ and commonly used as equivalent to Ar&fn 
in the Western Punjab, and even as far east as Lahore and Jnllun- 
dur. The Baghbdns do not form a caste and the term is merely 
equivalent to Mdli, Malidr, etc. 

Bag He la, lit. “tiger’s whelp,” one of the main division of the Kdthids, whose 
retainers or dependents they probably were originally. Confined to 
the neighbourhood of Kamdlia in Montgomery, and classed as Rdjput 
agricultural. 

Bagbue, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bagitana, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bagbah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bagbana, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BiGRi.t (1) a term applied to any Hindu Rajput or Jat from the B%ar 
’or prairies of Bikaner, which lie to the south and west of Hissdr, in 
contradistinction to Deswala. The Bdgris are most numerous 
in the south of that District, but are also found in some numbers under 
the heading of Jat in Sialkot and Pati&la. In Gurdasnur the Bagri 
are Salahrfa who describe themselves as FMgar or Bhagar by clan, 
and probably have no. connection with the Bagri of Hissdr and its 
neighbourhood. (2) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bahadaekb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; also a 



• As cultivators they arc thrifty and ambitious, 
rope-nets — tranggars. and chihhas in Gujx*afci 
f p, K Q, L, § 1034, 


JBcihiviwti Ir—Bctht'b, 

BABMwit, a Jit tribe, M obi. ay «. HMr -jJ ^ ^ * 

four d on the lower Sutlej ra Montgomery, where m 1-81 ' hs - v f oba “'J 
re. unit d themselves as Bhatti KAjputs, which they claim to he by d ° - 
seent In HisAr . hev appear to he a Bdgn t. v -e, though they claim to 
be Deswali, ami to have been ChauhAns of Sambhar m Bajputana whence 
they sort mi into Bikaner and Sir®. Mr. Purser says of them:-" In 

numbers they are weak; bur, m love of robbery t ® y 7 ie ^ntury 
the tribes " They gave much trouble in 18o7. In the lOtti century 
the Bahniwal held one of the six cantons into which Bikaner was then 

divided. 

Bahoke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bahowana, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

BAaEtJPiA .—Bahrupia. is in its origin a purely occupational term derived 
from the Sanskrit b>hu ‘many’ ami rupa ‘form, 5 and denotes an 
act, r, a mimic, one who assumes many forms or characters, or engages 
in many occupations One of the favourite devices of the Bahrupias 
is to ask for money, and when it is refused, to ask that it _ may be 
given on condition of the Bahrupia succeeding in deceiving the 
person who refuses it. Some hays later the Bahrupia will again visit 
the house in the disguise of a pedlar, a milkman, or what not, sell 
his goods without being, detected, throw off Ins disguise, and claim the 
stipulated reward. They may be drawn from any caste, and in 
Rohtak ther- are Chubra Bahrupias. But in some districts a family 
or colony of Bahrupias has obtained land and settled (town on it, and 
so become a caste as much as any other. Thus there is a Bahrupia 
family in PAmpat which holds a village revenue- free, though it, now 
professes to be Shaikh. In Sialkot and GujrAt Mah tarns are commonly 
known as Bahrupias. In the latter District the Bahrupias c mini con - 
nectiun with the RajAs of Chittaur and say they accompanied Akbar in 
an expedition against the Path 4ns. After that they settled down to 
cultivation* on the banks of the Chenab. They , have four clans— 
Rathaur, ChauhAn, Punwar a> d Sapawat- which are said n-t .to in- 
termarry. All are Sikhs in this District. Elsewhere th*-y are Hindus or 
Muhammadans, acto'S, mountebanks and sometimes cheats. The 
Bahrupias of GurdAspur are said to work in cane and ^ bamboo. 
The Bahrupia is distinct from the Bhand, and the Bahrupia villages 
on the Sutlej in Phillaur tahsil have no connection with the Mahtons 
of Hoshiarpur. t Bahrupias are often f-und in wandering gangs. 

Bahti, a term used in the eastern, as Chang is used in the western, portion 
of the lower ranges of the KAngra Hills and Hoshiarpur as equivalent 
to (yhirth. All of them intermarry. 

Bahti, hill men of fairly good caste, who cultivate and own land largely; 
and also work as labourers. They are said to be degraded BAjputs. 
In Hoshiarpur, (except Dasuya) and Jullundur they are called Bahti; 
in Dasuya and Nurpur Chang ; in KAngra Ghirth; all intermarry freely. 
In the census of 1881 all three were clashed as BAhtf. The Chang are 
also said to be a low caste of labourers in the hills who also ply as 
muleteers. ; Ay AAvv);:- ri.::);.-;:!' ^ A'.:: 


They also make baskets, ropes and 


Baid, a got of the Oswal Bhabr&s, MnliMl Brahmans and other castes : also 
a physician, a term applied generaly to all who practise Vedic me- 
dicine, 

Baidwan,* * * § an important Hindu-Sikh Jat tribe in Amb&la. 

Bains, a Jat tribe, whose h^ad- quarters appear .to be in Hoshi^rpurf and 
Julian our, thong 5 ! thev .have spread westwards ayeu ns far as Rawal- 
pindi, and eastwards into Amb&ia mid the adjoining N vfciw-* Star- s. 
They say that they are by origin Janja RAjputn, and hat their ances- 
tor Bains came eastwards in the time of Firoz Sh&b, Bains is one of 
the 36 royal families of bajpufs, but Tod belie res that it is merely a 
sub-division of the Saryabansi. section. Thev give their name to Bais- 
wara, or the easternmost portion of the Ganges-Jamna do&b. The 
Sardars of Alawalpur in Jullundur are Bains, whose ancestor came 
from H oshi&rpur to Jal'la near Sirhind in Nabha some twelve genera- 
tions ago. 

The Bairagi. 

Bairagi. — The Bairfigi (Yairagf, more correctly, from Sanskr* mirdgya , 
‘ devoid of passion/) is a devotee of Vis Mm. The Bairdgis probably 
represent a very old element in Indian religion, for those of the sect 
who wear a leopard-skin doubtless do so as personating Nar Singh, 
the leopard incarnation of Vishnu, just as the Bhagautl faqir imitates 
the dress, { dance, etc., of Krishna. The priest who personates the 
god whom he worships is found in * almost every rude religion: while 
in later cults the old rite survives at least in the religious use of animal 
masls>/§ a practice still to be found in Tibet There is, moreover, an 
undoubted pun on the word bhrdg, ‘ leopard \ and Bair^yf, and this 
possibly accounts for the wearing of the leopard skin. The feminine 
form of Bainlgl, laird g an, is the term applied to the tau- shaped crutch 
on which a devotee leans, either sitting or standing, to the small 
enblematic crutch about a foot long, and to the crutch hilt of a sword 
or dagger. In Jind the Bairagi is said to be also called Sh&m. 

The orders devoted to the cults of R&m and Krishn are known 
generirally as Bair&yfs and thMr history commences with R&mdnuja, 
who taught in Southern India in the ll-12th centuries, and from his 
name the designation Raxmiimji may be derived.]! But it is not until 
the time of RamAnand, i.e., until the end of the 1 4th century, that the 
sect rose to power or importance in Northern India. 

The Bair&gis are divided into four main orders (sampardas , viz., 
IMiMnandi, Vishnusw&mi, Nfmdnandi and Mddhavach&ri. 


* Fancifully derived from baid , a physician — who rescued a bride of the clan from 
robbers and was rewarded by their adopting his name. 

f The Bains bold a bdrah or gronp of 12 (actually 15 or 16) villages near Mahilpur in 
. this- District. . 

X Trumpp’s Adi-Granth, p. 98. 

§ Robertson Smith : Religion of the Semites, p 43^. 

|| Bee Ibbetson, § 521 : where the RamAmljis are said to worship Mahadeo and thus ap- 
pear to M Bhaivas. Further the Bairagis are ther- said to have been founded by Sri 
Anand, the 12th disciple of Ramanand, The termination riandi appears to be connected 
with his name. 

It is only to the followers of Ram&nand or his contemporaries that the term Bairagf is 
properly applied. 
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Of these the first-named contains six of the VA dwaras* (scflooisjoi 
these Bairdgi orders, viz., the AnbMmandi, Dundaram, Agarji, Tettji, 
Kubh&ji, and Ratnsaluji, 

In the Punjab only two of the four sampardds are usually found. 
These are (i) the R&m&nandfs, who like the Viahtmsw&mis are devotees 
of R&mchandr, and accordingly celebrate bis birthday, the R&nnaumi,T 
study the Rdm&yand, and make pilgrimages to Ajudbid,: their insignia, 
being the tcir pun dr i or trident, marked on tlie forehead m white, with 
the central prong in red or white. 

The only other group found in the Punjab is (ii) the Nitnanandj, who, 
like the M&dhavacfo&ris, are devotees of Krishna. They too celebrate 
the 8th of BMdon as the date of Krishna’s incarnation, but they study 
theSriMadfi Bhagwat and the Gita, and regard Bindraban, Mathra 
and Dwark&n&th as sacred places. On their foreheads they wear a two- 
pronged fork,} all in white. 

In the Punjab proper, however, even the distinction between R&ma 
and NtmS-nandi is of no importance, and probably hardly known. In 
parts of the country the Bair&gfe form a veritable caste being allowed 
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As regards Ms tenets a Bairdgi is sometimes said to be subject to 
five rules : — (i) he must journey to Dwarka and there be branded with 
iron on the right arm :* * * § (ii) he must mark his forehead, as already 
described, with the gopi chandan clay : (iiij he must invoke one of the 
incarnations of Krishna: (iv) he must wear a rosary of tulsi : and (r) 
he should know and repeat some mantra relating to one of YishnMs 
incarnations. Probably these tenets vary in details, though, not in' 
principle, for each samparda , and possibly for each dwara also. 

The monastic communities of the Bairdgis are powerful and ex- 
ceedingly well conducted, often very wealthy, and exercise much 
hospitality. They are numerous in Hoshiarpur. Some of their mahants 
are well educated and even learned men, and a few possess a knowledge 
of Sanskrit. 

Baisagi developments. 

The intense vitality of the Bairagi teachings maybe gauged from the 
number of sub-sects to which they have given birth. Among these may 
be noted the Hatl-D^sis (in Rohtak), the Kasho-panthist (in Multan), 
the Tulsi-Dasis, Gujranwala, the Mur&r-panthlsJ , the BaM-Ldlis. 

The connection of the earliest form of Sikhism with the Bair&gi 
doctrines is obscure, but it is clear that it was a close one. Kalladh&rl, 
the ancestor of the Bedi family of Una, was also the predecessor of 
the Brahman Kalladhari mahants of Dliarrnsal in the Una tahsfl, who 
are Bairdgis, as well as followers of N6nak, whence they are called 
Vaishav-Nanak-panthi, This community was founded by one Nakodar 
Dds who in his youth was absorbed in the deity while lying in the 
shade of a banyan tree instead of tending his cattle, and at last, 
after a prolor ged period of adoration, disappeared into the unknown. 
Another Baii&gi, Bdm Thamman, was a cousin of Nanak and is some- 
times claimed as his follower. His tank near Lahore is the scene of a 
fair, held at the Bais&kM, and formerly notorious for disturbances 
and, it is said, immoralities. It is still a great meeting point for 
Bairagi ascetics. Further it will not be forgotten that Banda, the 
successor of the Sikh gurus, was, originally, a Bairagi, while two 
Bairagi sub-sects (the Sarnd&si and SimranddiSi§) are sometimes classed 
as Ud&sis. . -v 

A modern offshoot of the Bair&gis are the Charand&sfs, founded by 
one Oharan Das who was born at Delira in Alwar State in 1703.(1 His 
father was a Dhusar who. died when his son, then named Banjit Singh, 
was only 5. Brought up by relations at Delhi the boy became a 

* These brands include the conch shell (shank), discu? or chabtcar , chib or gada, and lotus. 
Besides the iron brands (tapt mudra, lit. frre-marks) water marks (sital mudra, lit. Gold- 
marks) are also used. Further the initiatory rite, though often performed at Dwarka, may 
be performed anywhere especially in the guru's house, some B.dragfs even brand their 
women’s arms before they will eat or drink anything touched by them. 

f Probat ly worshippers of a local saint or of Krishna himself. 

% Possibly followers of a B*iba Murar whose shrine is in Lahore District, or worshippers 
of Krishn MnrAri, the enemy of Mur, a demon. 

§ Sometimes said to be one and the same. Simran Das was a Brahman, who lived two 
centuries ago, and his followers are Gosains who wear the tulsi necklace and worship their 
guru's bed. 

i| Another account says he became Sukhdeo’s disciple at the age of 10 in Sbfc. 1708, 
1651 A, D. For a full account of the sect see Wilson’s quoted in Maclagan’s, Pmjcb Census 
Report, 1801, p. 121, 



disciple of Subhdeo Dds, himself a spiritual descendant ot Bidsji, m 
Muzaffarnagar, and assumed the name of Charan D£s. He taught 
the unity of God* preached abolition of caste and inculcated^ purity of 
life. His three principal disciples* Sw&mi Ram-rup* Jagtan Gosdm 
and a woman named Shahgoleai each founded a monastery in Delhi* 
ip which city there is also a temple dedicated to.. Charan Dd* where the 
impression of his foot {charan) is worshipped.^ His initiates are celibate 
and worship Krishna and his favourite: queen . Rad-ha ab‘ *ve all gods and 
goddesses. They wear on the forehead the joii sarup or a body of 

: ‘ ' * * ,gle perpendicular line of white ;f and 

tulsi necklace. The chief scripture 
the Bhagat-sagar* and the 1.1th day of each fortnight is 
Charan Dd s is believed to have displayed miracles 
quest of Delhi, and however that may be* 
‘ a '* " r 1 " "i which 


flame,” which consists of a sing, 
dress in saffron clothes with a 
of the sect is 
kept as a fast, 

before Nddir Shdh, on his conq 

his disciples obtained grants ot land from the Mughal emperors 
they still hold. 

Baibwal* a tribe of Jats who claim to be descendants of Birkhraan* a 
Chauhdn Rajput, whose son married a Jdt girl as his second wife and 
so lost states. The name is eponymous* and they are found in the 
Bdwal Nizdmat of Ndbha. 

Baistgla, a Jain sect: see Jain. 

Baizai, one of the two clans of the Afeozai Yusafzai. It originally held 
the Lundkhwar valley, in the centre of the northernmost part of 
Peshawar* and all the eastern hill country between that and the Swdt 
river. It still holds the hills, but the Khattak now hold all the west of 
the valley and the Utmdn Khel its north-east corner* so that the Baizai 
only hold a small tract to the south of these last. Their sis; 
septs are the Abba and Aziz Khels* the Bdbozai, Matorezai* Musa 
and Zaugi Khels. The last lies south of the Ham range which 
divides &wdfc from Buner. Only the three first-named hold land in 
British territory. 

Baja#, a Gfijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bajarah* me cl the 15 Awan families descended from Kalugan? son of Qutb 
Shdh : see History of Sidlkot, p. 37, 

Baju* B&jjd, a Rajput tribe found in Sidlkot and allied to the Baj wd 
Jd|S. ' 

Bajwa, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Sidlkot* Amritsar and Multan, and 
as a Hindu Jdt clan in Montgomery. The Bdjwi Jats are of the same 
kin as the Bajju Raj puts, t In Sidlkot they have the customs of rasoa 
or lagan and bhoja twixt betrothal and marriage. 

The jathera of the Bajwd is Bdbd Mdnga* and he is revered at 
weddings, at which the rites of jandian and chhaira are also 
observed, , h.:V ^ A d )) ’ J ' 

The Bdjwa. Jdts and Bajju Rdjpfits have given their name to the Bajwdt 
or country at the fo->t of the Jammu hills in the Sidlkot District, 
They say that they are Solar Rdjputs and that their ancestor Haja 

* Clearly there is some connection here, with the Vishnupad or foot-impression of Vishnu* 
f It is also called simply sarup, or “ body 11 of Bhagwan. 

% It might be suggested that wd in a diminutive form. 





Bajtm^Bahhiiar. 


Shalip was driven out of Multan in the time of Sikandar Lodi. His 
two sons KaL and ins escaped in thn disguise of falconers, Lis went 
to Jammu and there married a Katil Rajput bride, while K*ds married 
a Jat girl in Pasrur. The descendants' of both live in the Bajwat, but 
are said to be distinguished as Bajju Rajputs and Bdjwa Jdts. 
Another story has it that their ancestor Jas or KaiJaisaxi was driven 
from Delhi by Rai Pitora and settled at Karbald in Sidikot. Yet 
another tale is that Nam, Rdjd of Jammu, gave him 84 villages in 
dldqa Ghol for killing Mir Jagwa, a mighty Pathdn, The Bajju 
Rajputs admit their relationship with the Bdjwa Jd$s. Hals had a 
son, Ddwa, whose son Dewa had three sons, Muda, Wasr, and Ndna 
surnamed Chachrah. Nanais children having all died, he was told by 
an astrologer that, only those born under a chachri tree would live. 
Bis advice was taken and Nana's next son founded the Chachrah sept, 
chiefly found near Narowdl. The Bajju Rdjpurs have the custom 
of chundavancl and are said to marry their daughters to Ohibh 
jBhau and Manhds Rajputs, and their sons to Rajputs. The Ba.jju 
Rdjpuis are said to have had till quite lately a custom by which a 
Mussalman girl could he turned into a Hindu for purposes of 
marriage, by temporarily burying her in an underground chamber and 
ploughing the earth over her head. In the betrothals of this tribe 
dates aroused, a custom perhaps brought with them from Multan, and 
they have several other singular customs resembling those of the S&hi 
Jats They are almost confined to Sidlkot, though they have spread 
in small numbers eastwards as far as Patiala. 


Bakabki, a Jat dan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Bakkhar, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 


Bakhri, a clan found in the Shahr Farid ildqa of Bahawalpur. They claim 
to be Sumras by origin, and have Charan bards, which points to a 
Rajput origin. They migrated from Bhakhkhar to MuMn, where 
they were converted to Islam by Gaus Baha-ud-Dm Zakaria, and 
fearing to return to their Hindu kinsmen settled down' in Multan 
as weavers. Thence they migrated to Kurpur, Pakpattan and other 
places, and Farid KMn I settled some of them in 'Shahr Farid from 
Nurpur. They make lungis . (The correct form is probably Bh&khri). 


Ba&hsbial, a family of Wahora Khatris, settled at Bhdan ia Jhekm, which 
has a tradition of military service. 

Bakhtiar, a small Pathdn tribe of Persian origin who are associated with the 
Mian Khel Pathans of Dera Ismail KMn, and now form one of their 
principal 'sections. 

Raverty however disputes this, and ascribes to the Bakhiidrs a 
Sayyid origin. Shiran, the eponym of the Shirami : PatMns, gave a 
daughter to a Sayyid Ishaq whose son by her was natoVed Habib the 
Abu-SaTd, or 4 Fortunate ’ (Bakhtyar), This son was adopted by his 
step-father Midnai, so n of Dom, a son of Shirdzs. The Bakhtidrs have 
produced several saints, among them the Makhdum-i-'Alara, Khwdja 
Yahya-i-Kabi’r, son of Kfiwaja llids, son of Sayyid 'Muhammad, and a 
’ contemporary of Sultan Muhammad • Taghkq Shdfa. -Handled’ in 


Bashar, a Edj put clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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BaJchtiar—Ballcd. 

1333 A. D., and his descendants are called Shaikhzais. Raverty says 
the Persian Bakhtiaris* are quite distinct, from the Bakhtidrs. 

Bakhtmal sadhs, a Sikh sect founded by one Bakhtmal. When Guru Govind 
Singh destroyed the masands or tax-gatherers one of them* by name 
Bakhtmal, took refuge with MaM, a Gujar woman who disguised him 
in woman’s clothes, putting bangles on his wrists and a nath or nose- 
ring in his nose. This attire be adopted permanently aod the mahant 
of his gaddi still wears bangles. His followers are said to be also 
called Bakhshish sadhs, but this is open to doubt. The head-quarters 
of the sect appears to be unknown, 

Bal, aJattribeof the Bi&s and Upper Sutlej, said to be a clan of the 
Sekhp tribe with whom they do not intermarry. Their ancestor is also 
said to have been named Baya Bal, a Rajput who came from 
Malwa. The name Bal, which means “ strength,” is a famous one in 
ancient Indian history, and recurs in all sorts of forms and places. 
In Amritsar they sav they came from Ballamgarh, and do not inter- 
marry with the Dhillon. 

Bal, a J&fc clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Balaqan, a tribe of Jats, claiming to be Jammu Rajputs by descent from 
their eponym. Found in Sidlkot. 

Balahab, in Grurgaon the baldhar (in Sirsa he is called daura) is a village 
menial who shows travellers she way, carries messages and letters, and 
summons people when wanted by the headmen. In Karndl he is called 
lehhart ; but is not a recognised menial and any one can perform his 
duties on occasion. In Sirsa, Gurgaon and Karnal he is almost always 
a Chfihra, c/. Batwah 

Balahi, Balai, of \ baldfiar , — In Delhi and Hissar a chaukiddr or watchman : 
in Sirsa a Cham&r employed to manure fields, or who takes to syce’s 
and general work, is so termed. 

Balbik, a sept of Kanets which migrated from Obittor in R4jpuMna 
with the founders of Keonthal and settled in the latter State. The 
founders of Keonthal were also accompanied by a Ohaik, a Salathiand 
a Pakrot, all Brahmans, a Chhibar Kanet, a blacksmith and a turi 
and the descendants of all these are still settled in the State or in its 
employ, ' . , 

Baleaeosh, a synonym for Bhdt (Rawalpindi). 

Balsam, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bali, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur, 

Bali, a section of the MuMals (Brahmans) : corr, "to the Dhannapotras of 
the South-West Punjab. 

Balsa, an agricultural clan found in Sh£bpur: balM in the east of the 
Punjab is used as equivalent to chela? for * the disciple of a faqlr, 7 

* There is said to be a sept of the Baloch of this name in BahAwalpur and Muzaffargarh> 
>: " on both sides of the Panjnad, 

t Or rehbar, probably from rdhbar, 'guide. 5 InKamal is no Balahar caste, the 
term being applied to a sweeper who does this particular hind of coiv^e— which no one but 
a sweeper (or in default a Dh&nank) will perform. 


BdlmiH — Baloch. 
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Balmiki, Yalmikx.— The sect of the OMhras, synonymous with B&l&shiahi 
audLalbegi, so called from Balmfk, Balrikh or Bal4 Shah, possibly the 
same as the author of the Rdm&yana.* Bdlmik, the poet, was a man 
of low extraction, and legend represents him as a low-caste hunter 
of the N4rdak in Karnal, or a BM1 highway-man converted by a 
saint whom he was about to rob. One legend makes him a sweeper 
in the heavenly courts, another as ' living in austerity at Ghazni. 
See under L&lbegi. 

Balo, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

BALOUEL Meaning op Baloch. 

The term Baloch is used in several different ways. By travellers 
and historians it is employed to denote (i) the race known to tl mm -elves 
and their neighbours as the Baloch, and (ii) in an extended Sense as 
including all the race* inhabiting the great geographical area shown on 
our maps as Bale chi stan. In the latter sense it comprises the Brahms, 
a tribe which is certainly not of Baloch origin. In the former sense it 
includes all the Baloch tribes, whether found in Persia on the west or 
the Punjab on the east, which can claim a descent, more or less pure, 
from Baloch ancestors. Two special uses of the term also require 
notice. Iif the great jungles below Th&ncsar in the Karnal district is 
settled a criminal tribe, almost certainly of Baloch extraction, which 
will be noticed below page 55.+ Secondly, throughout the Punjab, 
except in the extreme west and the extreme east, the term Baloch 
denotes any Muhammadan camel-man. Throughout the upper grazing 
grounds of the Western Plains the Baloch settlers have taken to the graz- 
ing and breeding of camels rather than to husbandry; and thus the 
word Baloch has become associated with the care of camels, insomuch 
that in the greater part of the Punjab, the word Baloch is used for any 
Musalmdn camel-man whatever be his caste, every Baloch being supposed 
to be a camel-man and every Muhammadan camel-man to be a Baloch, 

Origins op the Baloch, 

Pottinger and Khanikoff claimed for the Baloch race a Turkoman 
origin, and Sir T. Holdieh and others an Arab descent. Bellow 
assigned them Rajput descent on very inadequate philological grounds, 
while Burton, Lassen and others have maintained that they are, at 
least in the mass, of Iranian race. This last theory is supported by 
Mr, Longworth Dames who shows that the Baloch came into their 
present locations in Mekran and on the Indian border from pa.rts of 
the Iranian plateau further to the west and north, bringing with them 
a language of the Old Persian stock, with many features derived from 
the Zend or Old Bactrian rather than the Western Persian. 

History op the Baloch. 

Dames assigns the first mention of the Baloch in history 
to the Arabic chronicles of the 10th century A. D., but Firdausi 
(c. 400 A.H.) refers to a still earlier period, and in his 8hdh~nama% the 
Baloches are described as forming part of the armies of Kai Kafis 

* Temple (in legends of the Punjab, I, p. 529) accepts this tradition and says B&lnofkf 
is the same as Bala Shah or Nuri fchab Bala, but assigns to him ‘the place next to 
Lai Beg.’ ' : ' • '' ^ ' ' • " ■ , 

f This group is also found in Ambala, and the G-iloi Baloch of Lyallpur are also said to be 
an offshoot of it. ‘ ; ' ' / 'i';: 1 A’'" ■ '■ . . '■■.A; L A ; 1 . ^ ■ 1 

JSo Dames, but the text of the Shah-nama is very corrupt, and the reading Khoch “crest ” 
cannot be relied upon implicity. 
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Baloch history. 

andKai Khusrao. The poem says that the army of Ashkash was 
from the wanderers of the Koch and Baloch, intent on war, with 
exalted cockscomb crests, whose back none m the world ever saw. 
Under Naushirwan, the Ohosroes who fought against Justinian, the 
Baloch are again mentioned as mountaineers who raided his kingdom 

and had to be exterminated, though later on we find them serving m 

NausMr wife's own army. In these passages their association with the 
men of Gil and Dailarn (the peoples of Gil&n and Adharbaijan) would 
appear to locate the Baloch in a province north of Karman towards the 
Caspian Sea. 

However this may he, the commencement of the 4th century of the 
Hiira and of the 10th A.D. finds the Bains or Baloch established m 
Kartn&n, with, if Masndi can be trusted, the Qnfs (Kocli) and the 
Zutt Uatts). The Baloch are then described as holding the desert 
plains south of the mountains and towards Makr&n and the sea, but 
they appear in reality to have infested the desert now known as the 
Lut, which lies north and east of K arm&n and separates it nom 
Khorasan and Kistan. Thence they crossed the desert into the two 
last-named provinces, and two districts of Sisfcan were in Istakhri s tune 
known as Baloch country.* Buloch raiders plundered Mahmud or 
GhaznPs ambassador between Tabbas and Khabis, and in revenge Ins 
son Masud defeated them at the latter place, which lies at the foot of 
the Karmen Mountains on the edge of the desert. 

About this time Firdausi wrote and soon after it the Baloch must 
have migrated bodily from Karmen into Mekran and the Sindh 
frontier, after a partial and temporary halt in Sistan. With great 
probability Dames conjectures that at this period two movements of the 
Baloch took place : the first, corresponding with the Saljuq invasion 
and the overthrow of the Dailami and Ghaznawi power in Persia, 
being their abandonment of Karmdn and settlement in Sistan and 
Western Makran ; while the second, towards Eastern Makran and the 
Sindh border, was contemporaneous with Changiz Khan's invasion and 
the wanderings of Jaldl-ud-Din in Makrdn. 

To this second movement the Baloch owed their opportunity of 
invading the Indus valley; and thence, in their third and last 
migration, a great portion of the race was precipitated into the Punjab 
plains. 

It is now possible to connect the traditional history of the Baloch 
themselves, as told in their ancient heroic ballads, with the above 
account. Like other Muhammadan races, the Baloch claim Arabian 
extraction, asserting that they are descended from Mir Hamza, an 
uncle of the Prophet, and from a fairy (pari). They consistently 
place their first settlement in Halab (Aleppo), where they remained 
until, siding with the sons of Ali and taking part in the battle of 
Karbald, they were expelled by Yazid, the second of the Omayyad 
Caliphs, in 680 A.D. Thence they 3<-d, first to Karm&n, and eventually 


* Thair settlements may indeed have extended into Khorasan. Even at the present day 
there is a considerable Baloch population as far north as Turbat-i-Haidari (CurzonY 
Persia, 1892, i, p, 203), 
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Baloch history, 

to Sist&n where they were hospitably received by Shams-nd-DIn,^ 
ruler of that country. His successor, Badr-ud-Din, demanded, according 
to eastern usage, a bride from each of the 44 bolaks or clans of the 
Baloch. But the Baloch race had never yet paid tribute in this form 
to any ruler, and they sent therefore 44 boys dressed in girls* clothes 
and fled before the deception could be discovered.. Badr-ud-Din sent 
the boys back but pursued the Baloch, who had fled south-eastwards, 
into Kech-Makrdti where he was defeated at their hands. 

At this period Mir JaMl Kb4u, son of Jland, was ruler of all the 
Baloch. He left four sons, Bind, Lash&r, Hot and Korda from whom 
are descended the Rind, Lashari, Hot and Korai tribes ; and a son-in- 
law, Murad, from whom are descended the Jatoif or children of Jato, 
JaMl KlMn*s daughter. Unfortunately, however, certain tribes 
cannot be brought into any of these five, and in order to provide 
them with ancestors two more sons, All and Bulo, ancestor of the 
Buledfoi, have had to be found for Jalal KIMn. Prom AK*s two sons, 
Gbazan and Umar, are descended the Ghazani Mams and the 
scattered Umrdnis. 

Tradition avers that JaMl KlMn had appointed Bind to the phdgh 
or turban of chiefship, but chat Hot refused to join him in creating 
the dsmkh or memorial canopy to their father. c Thereupon each per- 
formed that ceremony separately and thus there were five dsrokhs 
in Kech.* But it is tar more probable that five principal gatherings 
of clans were formed under well-known leaders, each of which became 
known by some nickname or epithet, such as rind u cheat/* hot, 
“ warrior/* Lash&ri, “ men ot Ldshar** and, later, BuleiM, “ men of 
Boleda.** To these other clans became in the course of time affiliated. 

A typical example of an affiliated clan is afforded by the DocMl, a 
clan of J&t race whose origin is thus described 

DocMJ Sumra, expelled from Thatha by his brethren, ©scaped by 
swimming his mare across the Indus, and, half frozen, reached the 
hut of Sdihe, a Bind. To revive him Sdlhe placed him under the 
blankets with his daughter Mud&o, whom he eventually married. 
“ For the woman's sake/* says the proverb, a the man became a Baloch 
who had been a Jafcfc, a Jaghdal, a nobody ; he dwelt at Harrand 
under the hills, and fate made him chief of all.*’ Thus Dodd founded 
the great Dodai tribe of the Baloch, and Gorish, his son, founded 
the GorsMni or Qurch&ni, now the principal tribe of Dodai origin. 
The great MinMni tribe, which for 200 years gave chiefs to Dera 
Gh&zi EMn, was also of Doddi origin. 



• According to Dames there was a Shams -ud- Din, independent malik of Sistan, who 
claimed descent from the Safaris of Persia and who died in 11.64 A.D, (559 H.) or nearly 
500 years after the Baloch migration from Aleppo. Badr-ud-Dfn appears to be unknown 
to history. v : a 

f It is suggested that Jatoi or £ husband of a Jit woman/ just as hahnoi means * husband 
of a sister/ although in Jatoi the t is soft. 

X Dodi, a common name among the Sumris whose dynasty ruled Sindh until it wau 
overthrown by the Sammas. About 1250 A.D. or before that year we find Baloch adventurer# 
first allied with the Sodh6s and Jharejas, and then supporting Dodi IV, Sumra. Under 
Umar, his successor, the Baloches are found combining with the Sammas, Sodhis and 
Jatts, (Jharejas), but were eventually forced back to the hills without effecting any perma* 
nent lodgment in the plains, 




Baloch history * 

After tlie overthrow of the Sumrfs of Smdh o ”°^“ t ? p J l S 2rlllaqj the 
the Baloch for 150 years and t \ e “ 'VT flS hiding near Bhakhar in 
Sammd, (1423 — 50), they are Taimur’s invasion of 1399 led 

Sindh. Doubtless, as Dames The Delhi empire was at its weakest 
indirectly to this new movement. 1 he ^ el “ uz J- nfc over it. Prob- 
and Tairour’s descendants claimed ® , \ e ]T bv Mughal in- 

ably all the Western _ Punjab was effectively heid^by 

tendants until the Lodi dynasty was es ^ throne of Multan 

the Langah Rdjpnts had establisj them ^ Bi)loc h mercenaries, 

and Shah Husain Langah J-4 ) Karor to Dhaukot, to 

a “” Khfa ' 

"tut ”o a d r““”( r o»l ? »— 

SMh Hussain had conferred the jagiis of He ° ^ whom and 

Samm4 brothers, JAm Bayazid and Jam Ibrahm > The JAma 

the DodAis a feud arose a Sd Baloch of Slbi 

promptly allied themselves with Mir Chto a B tt nd 

who had also sought service and lands tro rat me * t fi e 

thereby roused the Doddis’ jealonsy M 0 ^ “ “VJ remarlthle 
in the heroic poetry of the BaJoch } an.i nis n y LashAris. 

one. The I* were at wotare-ne be d»dlj W ^ bat 

Golar, the fa.r ot.net ™* ^" h “/ “rhe . i.al. agreed to decide 
Gwahardm Laabdr. also claimed h Rinds loosened the girths of 

their qoarrsl by a h, arse race, bat the £ a slj,ris killed 

Gwab&r&m^s saddle and Ch&kut won. ° . oa vpa-tc 31 war 

some of Gohar’s camels and this led to. a 30 g«. ™ 

which ended in ChAkur s expulsion from ^o-^h Mir ChAkur was 
and received from the Arghun conqueror _ gong ghahzadt and 
accmpanied by many Bunds and by j Bayazid, 

Shaihak, and received in jagir lands near Uoh fr, . C om/anied 

SammA Later, however, '^ is s ^ ? a Howevet this may have been, 
Humayun cn his re-conquest of India, ttowevei ^ , • 

he undoubtedly founded a military colony of Rinds ’ wag 

M nn f ffATii prv at winch place his tomb still exist • ... 

expelled by’Sher ShAhf a fact Which would explain his joining 

H AUhis period the Baloch were in great force in the South-West 
Puniab probably as mercenaries of the Langah dynas y » 

SKS ^ independent freebooters. The Rinds advanced up the 
Chenab, RAvi and Sutlej valleys 5 the DodM and Hots u P le eu “ 
and Indus. In 1519 BAbar found Dodais at Bhera and Khushab ana 
he confirmed SohrAb Khan’s three sons in their poM»waon ^of the 
country of Sindh. He also gave IsmAil Khan, one of bohr4b s sons, 
the ancient of Ninduna in the Ghakhar country m exchange 

for 2 lands of Shaikh BAyazid SarwAni which he was obliged to 
surrender. But iu 1524 the Arghuns overthrew bhah Mahmud Langah 

* The founders of the three Dehras, which give its name to the Deraj&fc. Dera Path 

^ShlhTid to oneSmhaculous origin, his mother having been overshadowed by some 
mvqterions nower.and a mystical poeminBalochi on the origins^ of Multan is ascribed to 
him 6 Firishta says he first introduced the Shfa creed into Multan, a curious statement. 



with bis motley host of Balocb, Mt, Bind, Dodai and other tribes, and 
the greatest confusion reigned. 

The Arghuns however submitted to the Mughal emperors, and this 
appears to have thrown the bulk of the Baloeh into opposition to the 
empire. They rarely entered the imperial service— -a fact which is 
possibly explained by their dislike to serve at a distance from their 
homes — and under Akbar we read of occasional expeditions against 
the Baloeh. But the LaslMris apparently took service with the 
Arghuns and aided them against <J£m Firoz — indeed legend represents 
the Lashari as invading Guzer^t and on return to Kachbi as obtaining 
a grant of Gundava from the king * The Jhtkanis, Lashari clan, 
also established a principality at Mankera in the Sindh- Sngar Doab at 
this time, but most of the Lashans remained in Makrdn^ or Kachhi. 
Among the earliest to leave the barren hills of Balocbistan were the 
CMndras who settled in the Chdndko or Chanduk& tract along the Indus, t 
in Upper Sind on the Punjab border. The Hots pressed northwards 
and with the Dod&is settled at Dera IsnMil KMn which they held for 
200 years. Close to it the KuMchis founded the town which still bearsj 
their name. Both Dera Ismail Khan and KuMcbi were eventually 
conquered by Path&us, but the KuMchis still inhabit the country round 
the latter town. South of the Jistkanis of Mankera lay the Doddis 
of the once great Mirrdni clan which gave Nawdbs to Dera Ghazi 
Kh4n till Nadir Shah’s time. Further still afield the Mazaris settled 
in Jhang and are still found at Chatta Bakhsha in that District. The 
Rinds with some Jatois and Korais are numerous in Multan, Jhang, ! 
Montgomery, Sbdhpur and Muzaffargarh, and in the last-named 
district the Gop&ngs and Gurmanis are encountered. All these are 
descendants of the tribes which followed Mir Chakur and have become 
assimilated to the Ja$t tribes with whom in many cases they intermarry. 
West of the Indus only has the Baloeh retained his own language and 
tribal organization. 

In the Deiaj&t and Sulaimdns the Baloeh are grouped into tumans 
which cannot be regarded as mere tribes. The tuvian is in fact a 
political confederacy, ruled by a tumanddr, and comprising men of 
one tribe, with affiliated elements from other tribes not necessarily 
Baloeh. The tumans which now exist as organisations are the Marri, 
Bughtij Mazari, Drishak, Tibbi Lund, Sori Lund, Legbdri, Khosa, 
Nntkdni, Bozdar, KasMni, Gurch&ni and Shsmbsfni. Others, such as 
the Buled/u, Hasani, Jakrani, Kahiri, are found in the Kachhi territory 
of Kalat and in Upper Sind, with representatives in Bahdwalpur 
territory. 

The Bozdar iiman is probably in part of Rind descent, but the 
name means simply goatherd. They live in independent territory in 
the Sulaim&ns, almost entirely north-west of Dera Ghazi Khan. 

The Bughti or Zarkdni ttiman is composed of several elements. 
Mainly of Rind origin it claims descent from Gydnd&r, a cousin of 
Mir Chakur. The Raheja, a clan with an apparently Indian name, 
is said to have been founded by Raheja, a son of Gyanddr. Ihe No tMtn 

* The Maghassis, a branch of the Lastarfs, are stiUfound MKachh Gundiw. i , 

f Chindias are also numerous in Muzaflargarh and Dera Ismail Khan. 
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The Baloch ttunans- 

clan holds the gnarMp of. Pir SoW. 

admitted GurohSm to a .ham « that <f«. ““ \ men P of fte 

each man passes under a yoke °fg builds shall be harmless * 

clan. They can also charm guns so that the bullets. m ^ 

and claim for these services a share of all crops g B 

C °The"* r " lambdnis, who form a sub -tuman, but are sometimes classed 

iKd Si and SeVeir b eld-quarters 
at Syahaf (also called Dera Bibrak or Bughti Dera). . 

The Buledfci or Bnrdi tuman derives its *ame the°Gichki ItTs 
Makidn and was long the ruling race till ousted y « and jn 

also found in the Burdikd tract on the Indus, m Upp 

K ““'Drislah <.«» ia -aid tS'se 

companions who was nicknamed Drishak or strong^ 

np a roof that threatened o crust t some LasMn ° ar6 

it is possibly connected with Dizak in Maluan. its ueaa qua. 
at Asni in Dera Gh&zi Khdn. „ ,, t 

The Gurcbdni tuman is mainly Dodiii by ^gm, ^ . e Chang 

are d BuSs! eC The Gurchani head-quarters are at Lfilgarh near Harrand 

ia Dera Gh&zi Khan. # , . 

Kasrdnii (so pronounced, but sometimes written Qaisarani ^ 

descended from Qaisar) is a tuman of Bind 4 esc ®" fc t ^^th? sSaimans 
northerly of all the organised tumans, occupying pa ^ , * 

Ta tt. advent pkiSi in D», 8 GhWKMn(»Bd formerly, but not 

now), Ismdil Khdn. TT „„ 0 „ 

The Khosas form two great tumans ,§ one near JacoMhdd m PP 
Sindh, Vhe other with its head-quarters at Kbl near Dera Ghdz Khto 
They are said to he mainly of Hot descent, but m Dera Ghdzi Ehdn the 
Mm clan is Kbetrfa by origin, and the small Ja 3 ela clan are probably 
aborigines of the Jaj valley which they inhabit?. _ 

The Leghari tuman derives its origin from Kohphrosh, a Bind, 
nicknamed Leghar or ‘ dirty.’ But the tuman also includes a Chand ia 
clan and the Haddiani and Kaloi, the sub -tuman of the mountains, 
are said to be of Bozdftr origin. Its head -quarters are at Choti m 
Dera Ghazi Khdn, but it is also found m bmdh. 


^ThTfdtowing Baloch septrcan”stop" bleeding by charms M inching the ^f s - f d £ 

SiSSSSSSi 

A^ervile tribe now of small importance, found mainly in Muzaffargarh. 

1 divination from the shoulder-blades of sheep (an old Mughal 

'"?S( rnSSS“S“«?— SSk’if E h„4»»i 8 d.» of.totoi.of 
TOM. 
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The Lunds form two tumans, one of Sori, with its head-quarters at 
Kot Kandiw&la, the other at Tibbi, both in Dera Ghazi Khan. Both 
claim descent from Ali, son of Rih&», Mir Chakur’s cousin. _ The Sori 
Lunds include a Gurchdni clan and form a large tuman, living in the 
plains, but the Tibbi Lunds are a small tuman to which are affiliated a 
clan of Khosas and one of Rinds— the latter of impure descent. 

The Marri tuman, notorious for its marauding habits which neces- 
sitated an expedition against it only in 1880, is of composite origin. 
The Ghazani section claims descent from Ghazan, son of Ali, son of 
jaRLl Kh&n and the Bijardnis from Bijar Phuzh* * * § who revolted against 
Mir Chdkur. The latter probably includes some Path&n elements. 
The Mazaranis are said to be Khetr&ns, and the Lobar&nis of mixed 
blood, while Jatt, Kalmati, Buledhi and Hasani elements have 
doubtless been also absorbed. 

The Mazaris are an organised clan of importance, with head-quarters 
at Rojhan in Dera Ghdzi Khan. Its ruling sept, the Bdl&ch&ni, is said 
to be Hot by descent, but the rest of the tribe are Rinds. The name 
is derived apparently from mazar, a tiger, like the Path&n ‘ Mzarai. 
The Kird3 or Kurds, a powerful Brahui tribe, also furnish a clan to 
the Mazdris. The Mazdris as a body (excluding the BaMchdnis) are 
designated Sy&h-ldf, or ‘Black-bellies.’ 

Other noteworthy tribes, not organized as tumans, are— 

The Ahmd&nist of Mdmi in Dera GMzi KhSn. They claim descent 
from GyancMr and were formerly of importance. 

The Gishkhuris, found scattered in Dera Ismdil Khan, Muzaffargarh 
and Mekr&n, and claiming descent from one of Mir CMkur’s Rind 
companions, nick-named Gishkhaur. But the Gishkhaur is really a 
torrent in the Boleda Yallev, Mekr&n, and possibly the clan is of 
common descent with the Buledhi.J 

Tfilpur or Talbur, a clan of the Leglidris, is, by some, derived from 
its eponym, a son of Bulo, and thus of BuledM origin. Its principal 
representatives are the Mfrs of Khairpur in Sind, but a few Talpurs are 
still found in Dera Ghazi Kb&n. Talbur literally means ' wood-cutter’ 
(fx*. tdl, branch, and buragh, to cut). 

The Pit&fis, a clan found in considerable numbers in Dera Ismffil 
Khan and Muzaffargarh.§ PiMfi would appear to mean 'Southern.’ 

The Nutk&ni or Nod/taktini, a compact tribe, organized till quite 
recently a# a tuman, and found in Sangarh, Dera Gh&zi Khdn District. 

The Mashori, an impure clan, now found mainly in Muzaffargarh.|i 

The Mastoi, probably a servile tribe, found principally in Dera Ghfizi 
Kh&n where ic has no social status. 

* The Phuzh are or were a clan of Rinds, once of great importance —indeed the whole Rind 
tribe is said to have once been called Phuzh. They are now only found at Kolanah in 
Mekran, in Kaehhi and near the Bolan Pass. t , 

fLarge Ahmdani clans are also found among the Lunds of Sori and the Haddidni Legharis, 

JThe Lashari snb-tuman of the GurcMni also includes a Oishkhanri sept, and the Dombkis 
have a clan of that name* 

§ Also as a Gnrch&ni clan in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

The Bnghtig have a Mason clan* 
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The Dashti, another servile tribe, now found scattered in small 
numbers iu Deras Ismdil Kbdn and Ghdzi Khan, in Muzaffargarh and 
Bah&walpur. 

The Gop4ng, or more correctly Gophang (fr. gophank , ‘ cowherd ), 
also a servile tribe, now scattered over Kachhi, Dera Ismdil Khan, 
Multan and Muzaffargarh, especially the latter. 

The Hot (Hut) once a very powerful tribe (still so iu Mekrfin) aud 
widely spread wherever Baloehes are found, but most numerous m Dera 
Isrndii & h&n, Muzaffargarh, Jhang and Multfin. 

The Jatoi, not now an organized tribe, but found wherever. Baloehes 
have spread, i.e., in all the Districts of the South-West Punjab and as 
far as Jhang, SMhpur and Lahore, 

The Kor&i or Kaudds, not now an organized tuman , but found 
wherever Baloehes have spread, especially in Dera Ismdil Jkh«£n, Multan 
and Muzaffargarh. 

The history of the Baloch is an instructive illustration of the trans- 
formations to which tribes or tribal confederacies are prone. I he 
earliest record of their organisation represents them as divided into 44 
bolaks of which 4 were servile. 

But as soon as history begins we find the Baloch nation split up 
into 5 main divisions, Sind, Lashfiri, Hot, Korai (all of undoubted 
Baloch descent) and Jatoi which tradition would appear to represent 
as descended from a Baloch woman (Jato) and her cousin (Mur&d). 
Outside these groups are those formed or affiliated in Mekrdn, such 
as the Buleifcis, Ghazanis aud Umardnis. Then comes the Dod&i tribe, 
frankly of non- Baloch descent in the male line. Lastly to all these must 
be added the servile tribes, Gop4ngs, Dashtis, GhoMs and others. In 
a fragment of an old ballad is a list of servile tribes, said to have been 
gifted by Mir Chakur to B&nari, his sister, as her dower and set free 
by her : 

f The Kirds, Gabols, Gadahis, T&lburs and the Harris of Kdhan— all 
were OMbur's slaves/ 

Other versions add the PacMlo (now unknown) and * the rotten-boned 
Bozd&rs/ Other miscellaneous stocks have been fused with the 
Baloch — such as PatMns, Khetr&ns, Jatts. 

Not one single tribe of all those specified above now forms a tuman 
or even gives its name to a tuman. We still find the five main divisions 
existing and numerous, but not one forms an organised tuman * All 
five are more or less scattered or at least broken up among the various 
tumans . The very name of bolak is forgotten — except by a clan of the 
Rind Baloch near Sfbi which is still styled the GhuMm (slave) bolak. 
Among the Harris the clans are now called takar (cf. Sindhi fakara , 
mountain), the septs phalli , and the smaller sob-divisions phdrd . 
The tuman (fr. Turkish tuman, 10,000) reminds us of the Mughal 
hazara , or legion, and is a semi-political, semi-military confederacy. 

Tribal nomenclature among the Baloch offers some points of interest. 
As already mentioned the old main divisions each bore a significant 
name. The more modern tribes have also names which occasionally 
look like descriptive nick-names or titles. Thus Lund (Pers.) mean 
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knave, debauchee or wanderer, just as Bind does : Khosa (Sindhi) means 
robber (and also f fever ?j: Marri in Sindhi also chances to wean a plague 
or epidemic. Some of the clan-names also have a doubtfully totemistic 
meaning 0 . g Syah-phadji, Black-feet : Gul-piiadfc, Flower-feet (a 
Drfshak clan) : Gand a-gwalagh, small red ant (a Durkaui clan) 
Kalpbur, an aromatic plant, Ghnus lotoides (a Bughti clan). 

Baloch Customary Law in Dura Ghazi Khan.* 

Custom, not the Muhammadan Law prevails among the Baloch as 
a body but the Nutk&nis profess to follow the latter and to a large 
extent do in fact give effect to its provisions. Baloch often postpone 
a girl's betrothal till she is 1 6 years of age, and have a distinctive 
observance called the hishi, t which consists in casting a red cloth over 
the girl's head, either at her own house or aft some place agreed upon 
by the kinsmen. Well-to-do people slaughter a sheep or goat for a 
feast; the poorer Baloch simply distribute sweets to their guests. 
Betrothal is considered almost »s binding as marriage, especially in 
Rajanpur tahsil, and only impotence, leprosy or apostasy wdl justify 
its breach. Baloch women are not given to any one outside the race, 
save to Sayyids, but a man may marry any Muhammadan woman, 
Baloch, Jat or even Path&n, but not of course Say y id. The usual 
practice is to marry within the sept, women being sold out of it if they 
go astray. Only some sections of the Nutk&nis admit an . adult 
woman’s right to arrange her own marriage ; but, such a marriage, if 
effected without her guardian’s consent, is considered f black 5 by all 
other Baloch. Public feeling demands strong grounds for divorce, 
and in the Jfimpur tahsil it is not customary, while unchastity is 
the only recognised ground in B&janpur. Marriage is nearly always 
according to the orthodox Muhammadan ritual, but a form called 
tan-bahhshi ( c giving of the person') is also recognised. It consists 
in the woman's mere declaration that she has given herself to her 
husband, and is virtually only used in the case of widows. The rule 
of succession is equal division among the sons, except in the families 
of the Maz&ri and Drishak chiefs in which the eldest son gets a some- 
what larger share than his brothers. Usually a grandson got no 
share in tbe presence of a father's brother, but the custom now univer- 
sally recognised is that grandsons get their deceased fathers' share, | 
but even now in Sangarh the right of representation is not fully 
recognised, for among the Baloch of that tahsil grandsons take per 
capita , if there are no sons. As a rule a widow gets a life interest in her 
husband's estate, but tb© GurcMnis in J&rnpur refuse to allow a woman 
to inherit under any circumstances. Daughters rarely succeed in the 
presence of male descendants of the deceased's grandfather equally 
remote, the Baloch of RAjanpur and Jdmpur excluding the daughter 
by her father’s cousin and nearer agnates; but in Sangarh tahsil 
daughters get a share according to Muhammadan Law, provided they 


* From Mr. A. EL Diack’s Customary haw of the Dera Qhdzi Khan District , Vol. xvi of the 
Punjab Customary Law Series. 

| The niski is falling into disuse in the northernmost tahsil of Dera Gh&zi Khan and 
among the Gopang along the Indus in Jampur. 

x A few NutkAni sections in Sangarh still say that they only do so if it is formally be- 
queathed to them by will. 
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do not make an unlawful marriage.** Where the daughter inherits 
her right is not extinguished by lier marriage, but the Baloch in 
R&janpur tahsil insist, tuat if married she shall have married within 
her father's phalli, or if unmarried shall marry within it, as a condi- 
tion of h*-r succession. The resident son-in-law acquires no special 
rights, but the daughter's son in J&mpur and R&janpur succeeds where 
his mother would succeed. No other Baloch appear to recognise his 
right. When brother succeeds brother the whole blood excludes the 
half in Sangarh and Dera Ghd.zi KMn tahsils, but in J&rnpur and 
Bdjanpur all the brothers succeed equally. Similarly, in Sangarh, the 
associated brothers take half and the others the remaining half. 
Sisters never succeed (except in those few sections of the Nutk&nfs of 
Sangarh which follow Muhammadan law). A step-son has no rights 
of succession, but may keep what his step-father gives him during his 
life-time, and, in Sangarh and Kdjaupur, may get one-third of a natural 
sou's s «are by will. Adoption is not recogms-d, except possibly 
among the Baloch of San^avh, and those of Hdjanpur expressly forbid 
it. But adoption in the strict Hindu seme is quite unknown, since a 
boy can be adopied even if the adopter has a son of his own, and 
any one can adopt or be ad' pied. In Sangarh, again, a widow may 
adopt, but only with tho consent of her husband’s kinsmen. The 
adopted son retains all his rights in his natural father's property, but 
in Sangarh he do^s not succeed his adoptive father if the latier have 
a son boro to him after the ad >piion (a, rule curiously inconsistent with 
that which allows a man to adopt a second son). Except in J&oipur 
tahsil, a man may make a gift of the whole of his laud to an heir to 
the exclusion of the rest, and as a rule he may also gift to his daugh- 
ter, her husband or son and to his sister and her children, but the 
Lunds and Leghdris would limit the gift to a small part of the land. 
Gifts to a non-relative are as a rule invalid, unless it be for religion, and 
even tbm in Jdmpur it should only be of pm. of the estate. Death-bed 
gifts are invalio in Sangarh and Jam pur and only valid in the other 
two tahsils of Dera Gh&zi Khan to the extent allowed by Muhammadan 
Law. Sons cannot; eulorce a partition, but in Sangarh their consent 
is necessary to it ; yet in that and the Dera GMzi KMn tahsils it is 
averred that a father can make an unequal partition (and even exclude 
a son from his share) to endure beyond his life-time. But in JAmpur 
and BAjanpur the sons are entitled to equal shares, the Maz&ri and 
Drfshab chiefs excepted. The subsequent birth of a son necessitates 
a fresh partition. Thus among the Baloch tribes we find no system 
of tribal law, but a mass of varying local nsuage. Primitive custom 
is ordinarily enforced, and though the semi-sacred Notkaois in Sangarh 
tahsii consider it incumbent upon them to follow Muhammadan Law, 
even they to do not give practical effect to ali its niceties. 

Birth customs* The usual Muhammadan observances at birth are 
in vogue. The hang is sounded into the child's ear by the mullah six 
days after its birth and on the 6th night a sheep or cattle are slaugh- 
tered and the brotherhood invited to a feast and dance. The child 


* ??i osaS r l n Ihis tahsil do not allow daughters to succeed at all. 
urness their father bequeath them a share, and that share must not exceed the share admis* 

sible under Muhammadan Law, 
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is also named on this occasion. If a boy it is given its grandfather’s 
name, if he be dead ; or its father’s name if he is dead: so too an uncle’s 
name is given if both f ather and grandfather be alive. Comm >n names 
are D&du, Bangui, Karnbir, Thagia (fr. thayagh, to be long-lived), 
Brihan. 

Circumcision (shade, tahor) is performed at the age of I or 2, by a 
tahorokk or circmncisor who is a Donab, not a mullah or a Pirhain, ex- ] 
cept ia the plains where a Pirhain is employed. In the hills a Baloch ' 
can act if no Domb be available. Ten or twelve men bring a ram 
and slaughter it for a feast, to which the boy’s father (who is called 
the tahor lodzha*) contributes bread, in the evening: next morning 
he entertains the visitors and they depart. In the plains cattle are 
slaughtered and the brotherhood invited; nendr being also given— a 
usage not in vogue in the hills. 

Jhand 3 the first tonsure, is performed, pr'or to the circumcision, at 
the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar, the weight of the child’s hair in silver being 
given to its mujdwars . 

Divorce (called sdivan as well as tildh) is effected in the hills by 
casting stones 7 times or thrice and dismissing the wife. 

Concubinage is not unusual, and concubines are called surety but 
winzas are not known, it is said. The children by such women are 
called surehvdl and receive no share in their father’s land, but only 
maintenance during his life-time. These surets appear, however, to 
hold a better position than the molid or slave women. 

Terms of kinship . The kin generally are called shad or hrdthari 
(brotherhood), brahmd&gh., 

PUh*phiru f fore-fatliers. 


i 


Father’s sister, - 
phupM, 

r 


Son, bachh or phusagh 
X 

nashavf or dakhdn% 
(Daughter-in-law) 


Grand-child chhuk-zdJcht 

Brother, \ 
brdth, Mrd|| j ' 

X 

Brother’s wife, nashar . 


■Father s pith (X Mother, mdth) — Father’s brother, 
f ndkko 

1 X 

Daughter, jinJch tri§ 

X I 

Son-in-law, zamdth Cousin, i.e,, 

paternal uncle's child, 
ndJchozdkkt , 


( Sister, gwdr or gohdr x sirzdhht, i.e-, sister’s husband, 

1 i 

Sister’s child, gohar*zdlcht 


The mother’s brother is ma7m as in Punjabi, hut her sister is tri and 
her son tri-zdkhb. 

In addressing relatives other words are used, such as alia , father* 
addd (f em.-i), brother (familiarly). A wife is usually zdl, also dmrish, 
A step-son is patrdk , pazddagh or phizddagh (fr. phadha, behind; 
thus corresponding to the Punjabi pichhlag), A step-daughter is 
nafushh *[ f 

* Wdzha—Khwaja or master. The father is ‘lord of the tahor or purification.’ 

f It will be observed that nashar —son's or brother’s wife. 

t Dalchtin or dahUn also appesrs to mean brother’s wife. 

§ iri thus equals mother’s sister or father’s brothers wife, 

II Bardthar is a poetical form, 

tT Dames’ Monograph p. 25. 1 • J 

" ■ . ‘ ■ I f ** ' 
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A namesake is amndm and. a contemporary artisan. Equally simple 
are tlie Balocli marriage customs. The youth ^ gives shawls to his 
betrothed’s mother and her sisters, and supplies the girl herself » 
with clothes till the wedding. Before that occurs minstrels (doms) 
are sent out to summon the guests, and when assembled ^ they J 
make gifts of money or clothes to the bridegroom. Characteristically 
the latter’s hospitality takes the form of prizes — a camel for the best 
horse, money to the best shot and a turban to the best runner. The 
actual wedding takes place iu the evening. Nendr ■* or wedding gifts, 
the neota or tambol of the Punjab, are only made in the plains, but 
among the hill Baloch a poor man goes the round of his section and 
begs gifts, chiefly made in cash. Similarly the tribal chiefs and 
headmen used to levy benevolences, a cow from every herd, a sheep 
from every flock, or a rupee from a man who owned no cattle, when 
celebrating a wedding. It is also customary to knock the heads of the 
pair together twice and a relation of them ties together the corners of 
their chadars (shawls), • ■ 

A corpse is buried at once, with no formalities, save that a 
mullah , if present, reads the jandza . Dry brushwood is heaped over 
the grave. 

Three or four days later the asrohhi or sehd takes place. This 
appears to be a contribution also called pathar or mhanna , each 
neighbour and clansman of the deceased’s sec don visiting his relatione 
to condole with them and making them a present of four annas each. 
In the evening the relations provide them with food and they depart. 

On a chief’s death the whole clan assembles to present gifts which 
vary in amount from four annas to two rupees. Six months after- 
wards the people all re-assemble at the grave, the brushwood is removed 
and the grave marked out with white stones. 

Of the pre-Islamic faith of the Baloch hardly a trace remains. 
Possibly in Notta-bandagh (lit. the cloud-binder), surnamed the Gold- 
scatter er, who had vowed never to reject a request and never to touch 
money with his hands, ■ an echo of some old mythology survives, 
but in Baloch legend he is the father of Gwaharam, Oh&kur’s rival 
for the hand of Gohar. Yet OMkur the Rind when defeated by the 
Lash&ris is saved by their own chief NodSA-bandagh, and mounted on 
his mare Phul ( e Flower’). 

The Baloch is as simple in his religion as in all else and fanaticism is 
foreign to his nature. Among the hill Baloch mullahs are rarely found 
and the Muhammadan fasts and prayers used to be hardly known. 
Orthodox observances are now more usual and the Qar&n is held in 
' great respect. JB'aqirs also are seldom met with and Say y ids are 

* Also called mhanna , lit. * contributions. 1 

1 f See Douie, Bilochimoma, pp ti4-65. But Dames (The Baloch Race, p. 37) translates 
dsrokh by memorial canopy, apparently -with good reason. Capt. Coldstream says : ‘ Asrokh * 
is a ceremony -which takes place on a certain day after a death The friends of the deceased 
assemble at his house and his heirs entertain them and prayers are repeated. The cere- 
mony of dafarbandi. or tying a pcuri on the head of the deceased’s heir is then performed 
by his leading relative in presence of the guests. The date varies among the different 
lumam. In Dera Ghazi Khan it is generally the 3rd day after the death ; in Balochistan 
there is appearently no fixed day, but as a rule the period is longer ’ 
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unknown.* * * § The Baloch of the plains are however much more religions 
outwardly, and among them Sayyids possess considerable influence 
over their murids. 

The Bugtis especially affect Pir Sohri (‘the red saint 5 ) a Pirozfini of 
the Nodhanit section. This pir was a goatherd who gave his only 
goat to the Four Friends of God and in return they miraculously filled 
his fold with goats and gave him a staff wherewith if smitten the earth 
would bring forth water. Most of the goats thus given were red 
(i.e., brown), but some were white with red ears. Sohri was slain by 
some Buledhis who drove off his goats, but he came to life again 
and pursued them. Even though they cutoff his head he demanded his 
goats which they restored to him. Sohri returned home headless and 
before he died bade bis sons tie his body on a camel and make bis tomb 
wherever it rested. At four different places where there were hdhir 
trees it halted, and these trees are st 'll there. Then it rested at the 
spot where Sohri’s tomb now is, and close by they buried his daughter 
who had died that very day, but it moved itself in another direction. 
Most Baloches offer a red goat at Sohri’s tomb and it is slaughtered by 
the attendants of the shrine, the flesh being distributed to all who are 
present there. 

Another curious legend is that of the prophet Dris (fr. Arab. Idrrs) 
who by a faqir’s sarcastic blessing obtained 40 sons at a birth. Of 
these he exposed 39 in the wilderness and the legend describes ' how 
they survived him, and so terrified the people that public opinion 
compelled Dris to bring them back to his home. But the Angel of 
Death bore them all away at one time. Dris, with his wife, then 
migrates to a strange land but is falsely accused of slaying the king’s 
son. Mutilated and cast forth to die" he is tended by a "potter whose 
slave he becomes. The king’s daughrer sees him, blind and without 
feet or hands, yet she falls in love with him and insists on marrying 
him. Dris is then healed by Health, Fortune and Wisdom and 
returning home finds his 40 sons still alive ! At last like Enoch he 
attains to the presence of God without dying.J 

It must not however be imagined that the Baloch is superstitious. 
His nervous, imaginative temperament makes him singularly credulous 
as to the presence of sprites and hobgoblins in desert place, bat he 
is on the whole singularly free from irrational beliefs. His Muhamma- 
danism is not at all bigoted and is strongly tinged with Shiaism its 
mysticism appealing vividly to his imagination.^ “ All the poets kve 
vivid-descriptions of the Day of Judgment, the terrors of Hell and 
the joys of Paradise, mentioning the classes of men who will receive 
rewards or punishments. The greatest virtue is generosity, the crime 
demanding most severe punishment is avarice,” a law in entire accord 
with the Baloch code. One of the most characteristic of Baloch 
legends is the Prophet’s Mardj or Ascension, a quaintly beautiful 
narrative in anthropomorphic form § Gome of the legends current 

* There are a considerable number of Sayyids among the Bozdars. 

+ More correctly Nod/iak&ni, descendants of Nod/iak* a diminutive of nodh 'cloud * a com 
mon proper name among the Baloch. The word is corrupted to Nntkani by outsiders 

t For the full version see The Baloch Race, pp. 169—175 where the legend of the Ohihil 
Tan zidrat is also given. That shrine Is held in special reverence by the Brahms 

§ It is given in Dames’ Popular Poetry of the Baloches , pp. 157—161. 
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The Magassi Baloch. 

concerning Ali would appear to be Buddhist in origin* * * § e,g. d that of The 
V Pigeon and the Hawh>* 

- Music is popular among the Balocli* but singing to the damhtro * a 
four-stringed guitar* and the sarinda, a five-stringed instrument like 
a banjo* is confined to the Donahs. The Baioch himself uses the nar } 
a wooden pipe about 80 inches in length* bound round with strips of 
raw gut. Upon this is played the hung * a kind of droning accompani- 
ment to the singing* the singer himself playing it with one comer of 
his mouth* The effect is quaint but hardly pleasing* though Dames says 
that the nar accompaniments are graceful and melodious. 

The Magassi Baloch. 

The Magassi Baloch who are found in MultAn* Muzaffargarh* Dera 
GhAzi, MiAnwAli and Jhang,+ appear to be a “ peculiar people ” rather 
than a tribe. J As both Sunnis and Shias are found among them 
they do not form a sect. Most of them in the above Districts are 
murids or disciples of Mian Nur Ahmad, AbbAssi* of RAjanpnr in Dera 
GhAzi Kb An* whose grandfather Muhammad Arifs shrine is in 
Mi An w Ali. The Magassis in BalochistAn are, however, all disciples of 
Hazrat Ghaus BahA-ud-Din of MultAn. Like all the murids of the 
MiAn* his Magassi disciples abstain from smoking and from shaving 
the beard. Magassis will espouse any Muhammadan girl* but never 
give daughters in marriage outside the group* and strictly abstain 
from any connection with a sweeper woman, even though she be a 
convert to IslAm. At a wedding all the Magassi who ar e murids of the 
Mi An assemble at the bride s home a day before the procession and are 
feasted by her parents. The guests offer prayers § to God and the Mi An 
for the welfare of the married pair. This feast is called shddmdna || and 


* Hid. p. 161. 

f The Baloch of Jhang merit some notice* They are divided into the following septs 

1 Rlnd-Madari-Gadi. 11 Gurmani. 21 Mirrani. 

2 Rfnd-LaghAri. 12 Hindranf, 22 Mfruana. 

3 Rfnd-ChandiA, 13 Hot. 23 Nufckanf. 

4 Rind-Kernf. 14 Jam All. 24 ParihAr. 

5 Kind- GAdhi. 13 J isk am 2d Pataf i. 

6 Bhand. 16 JatoL 26 Sabqf. 

7 AlmAni 17 LaghArt 27 Shalobi. 

8 Gishkauri 18 Lishari. 28 Gatkale. 

9 iiopang. 19 Lori. 29 Kurai. 

10 GorAh. 20 Marath. 30 Mangesf, &c. 

The Madarf-Gadi Rinds will not give brides to the Lagh&ri, Ch&ndia, Kerni and GAdM 
Rind septs, from whom they receive them, but all these Baloch will take wives from other 
Muhammadans except the Sayyids. The Manges 1 only smoke with men of their own sept. 

J In BalochistAn the Magassi are said to form a tuwan under Nawao Qaisar Khan, 
Magassi, of Jhal Magassi. They say that in the time of Ghazi Khan many of them migrated 
into the present Sangarh tahsll of Dera GSAzi Khan, but were defeated by LAI KhAn, 
tumanddr of the QasrAnis and driven across the Indus, where they settled in Nawankot, now 
in Leiah tahsil Their settlement is now a ruin, as they were dispersed in the time of the 
Sikhs, but a headman of Nawankot is still regarded as their sirdar ox chief 

§ in Multan these prayers are called M and are said to be offered when the feast is half 
eaten. t . 

|| In Leiah a shddmdna is said to be observed on occasions of great joy or sorrow. All the 
members and followers of the “ Sarai *' or AbbAssi family assemble and first eat meat cooked 
with salt only and bread containing sugar, the leavings being distributed among the poor 
after prayers have been recited. Every care is taken to prevent a crow ora dog from 
touching this food, and those who prepare it often keep the mouth covered up. A shddmdna 
is performed at the shrines of ancestors. It is a solemn rite and prayers are said in 
common. A boy is not accepted as a disciple by the Pir until he is circumcised, and until 
he is so accepted he cannot take part in a shddmdna. 



The Baloch criminal tribe. $$ 

precedes all the other rites- and ceremonies. Contrary to Muhammadan 
usage a Magassi bridegroom may consummate his marriage on the 
very first night of the wedding procession and in the house of the 
bride’s father. At a funeral, whether of a male or female, the rela- 
tives repeat the four takbirs , if they are Sunnis, but disciples of the 
Mi&n recite the jandza of the Shias. Magassis, when they meet one 
another, or any other murid of the Midn S&hib, shake and kiss each 
other’s hands in token of their hearty love and union. 

The Magassi in Leiah are Shias and like all Shias avoid eating the 
hare. But the following customs appear to be peculiar to the Magassi 
of this talisil : When a child is bom the water in a cup is stirred 
with a knife, which is also touched with a bow smeared with horse-dung 
and given to the child to drink. The sixth night after a male birth is 
kept as a vigil by both men and women, the latter keeping apart and 
singing sihrd songs, while among the men a mirasi beats his drum. 
This is called the chhati . On the 14th day the whole brotherhood is 
invited to assemble, women and all, and the boy is presented to them. 
The doyen of the kinsmen is then asked to swing the child in his 
cradle, and for this he is given a rupee or a turban. From l& paos to 
as many sers of gur and salt are then distributed among the kinsmen, 
and the boy is taken to the nearest well, the man who works it being 
given a dole of sugar and bread or flour. This is the rite usually 
called ghari gharoli , and it ought to be observed on the 14th day, 
but poor people keep it on the day after the chhati . The tradition is 
that the chhatti and ghari gharoli observances are kept because 
Amir Hamza was borne by the fairies from Arabia to the Caucasus 
when he was six days old, and so every Baloch boy is careful? guarded 
on the sixth night after his birth, Amir Hamza was, indeed, brought 
hack on the 14th day, and so on that day the observances are kept 
after a boy's birth. For this reason too, it is said, the bow is strung ! 
All wedding rites take place at night, and on the wedding night a 
couch and bedding supplied by the bridegroom are taken to the 
bride’s house by mirdsis, who sing songs on tb© way, and get a rupee 
as their fee. The members of the bridegroom’s family accompany 
them.. This is called the sejband. 

At a funeral five takbirs are recited if the mullah happens to be 
a Shia, but if he is a Sunni only four are read. The nimdz in use 
are those of the Shias. 


The Baloch as a cexminal teibe. 

The Baloch of Karn&l and Amb41a form a criminal community, 
They say they were driven from their native land in the time of 
.Nadir Sh4b who adopted severe measures to check their criminal 
tendencies, but they also say that they were once settled in the Qasfir 
tract Hear Lahore and were thence expelled owing to their marauding 
habits. They give a long genealogy of their descent from Abraham 
and derive it more immediately from Rind, whose descendants, they 
say, are followers of the Im&m SWtfi and eat unclean things like the 
Aw4ns, Qal&ndars, Madiris afctd the vagrant Baloch who are known as 



§g Bctluch—BangdU. 

Haburas. Gulin they insert m thm f g wjW “ ^ sSobi Fdrsi, 

GiloiBaloch. Speaking an ar^ot of their own disguised as 

they are skilful burglars and ^tSug expedition 

faq ls and butchers. When about , to start they 

sardars or chiefs are appointed a- ’ ■ £ themselves. Widows 

divide the spoil receiving och of Lyallpur, 

also receive their due share of the booty. . - lh ^ame gaid to mean 
however, claico descent from Sayyi * i • Montgomery 

“ freebooter.” This tribe was formerly settled in the Mon g JJ 

District, but has been transplanted to two ^ J “7 Criminals 

is settling down to cultivation, though it still associates wi 
in Spur, Montgomery and BaMwalpur. It now makes little use 

of its peculiar patois. 

BAttfCH, Bluch, a PatMn sept, sea Bluet). 

Bai6-pasthi — A small Bair&gi sub-sect. Bald Thappa* or Bdld Sdhi a 
a BaiSgi s&dhu of Jdt birth who lived in the Daska tahsil of Sidlkoi;. 

Baiwatbah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. _ 

B.HB., an important tribe in Kashmir, and represented by two famrlres m 

Hazdra: District Gazetteer, 1907, p. 34. 

BWeet, VM the ‘left—' Jdtdt 

rCtw'SrtSt. Sanies and Jogis, ami to be 

feaS ^ S‘;Si P — S' .n^^Bdm- 

pp. 161 — 2. . 

fiAuiiCH, a I?ogar clan (agricultural) found m Amritsar. 

Ba-nawa, ? a synonym for be-nawd, g.v. 

Ba^b, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Ba^td, a U% clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Bandab, a J&t elan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ba?idkchh, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Baupejah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Bahdial, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Basgakh, see Bangash. ' : ^ : . , 

BangaiIj (1) a native of Bengal : (2) a vagrant tribe, P ro ] 3a ^ | ^iefly in 
L'L f with whom they certainly intermarry) and found cnieny in 
^ probably drive, from Hosh,fcp». by the 

passing of the Criminal Tribes Act. 

*TM8 title suggests a Gurkha origin, a7Thappa is a common title among the Gurkhas. 
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The Bangalis are a small group, but are in constant communication 
with the Sapehras and other criminal tribes of the plains. They live- 
by begging, exhibiting snakes, hunting and pilfering, but are probably 
not addicted to serious crime. Their camps are said to contain never 
less than 7 or more than 15 male adults. They make reed huts and 
can strike camp on the shortest notice, travelling with donkeys as 
pack-animals. Dogs are kept for hunting, and the Bangui will eat 
any wild animal, even a hyaena, but he eschews beef or pork according 
to the prejudices of the people among whom he finds himself. There is 
said to be a special Bangali argot, known only to the tribe. Their women 
are prostitutes, as well as dancers and singers. Besides propitiating 
local deities the Bang&lis are said to specially affect Sakhi Sarwar as 
f Lakhd&tfi * and occasionally visit his shrine at Dbarmkot near Nasirfibdd. 
(3) The term Bangali is applied to Kan jar in some districts and in 
others to any Sapdda or snake-charmer in tho plains.* There is no 
evidence that (2) or (3) have any connection with Bengal. In Panjabi 
Bangdli means a braggart, as in hhukhhhd Bangali, a boastful person. 

Bangash, Bangakh.I This is the name given to a number of PatMn 
tribes, formerly estimated to amount to some 100,000 families, as well 
as to the tract of mountainous country which they held. This tract 
was once divided into Bala (Upper) and Pain (Lower) Bangash and 
was thence called the Bangashat (in the plural) or f the two Bangash/ 
The first historical mention of the Bangashat occurs in BabaPs Tuzidc, 
but the two tracts had long been under the control of the Turk and 
Mughal rulers of the Ghazni wi empire as the most practicable routes from 
Ghazni and K&bnl into India lay through them. At a period when 
the Khataks and Orakzais are barely referred to, we find constant 
mention of the Afghans of Bangash. Roughly speaking, Upper 
Bangash included Kurram and Lower Bangash the country round 
Kohdt, but it is difficult to define accurately the shifting boundaries of 
the tumdn as it was called by the Mughak According to the Ain-i- 
Akbari this tumdn formed part of the sarlcdr and sub ah (province) of 

Kabul. 

The Afghan tribes of Bangash were of Kurfini (KarMrni) origin and 
the following table gives their traditional descent: — 

KARL&ENAI. 

Kahai (second sou). 


Sulaiman. Sharaf-ucbDfn, (called Shifcak by 

j the Afghans). 

1 I 

Wazfr. Bai. Malik Kakhaf Mir. The Bannuebis. 

The Baizai, descendants of Bai, and the Mali k-Mhis or Miranzais* 
sprung from Malik Mir, were the parent tribes of the Afghans of Bangash % 
and to these were affiliated the Kaghzi, descended from K&khai or 
Kfighai, daughter of Malik Mir, by a husband of an unknown tribe. The 
Malik-Miris* as Malik MYs descendants in the tnaleline, held the 
chieftainship, but it subsequently passed to the Baizais. The latter 

* Because of the belief that charming is most successfully practised at Dacca in Bengal. 
There is or was a wild tribe in the rocks above Solon called Y mgalis. Sapehra and Sapida 
are doubtful forms of Sapela, snake-charmer. 

f The Eastern (or rather Northern) Afghan form. 


The Bangash . 



Bngash history . 

has several brandies, the Mardo, Aan,*JO; 
Miranzai khels are the Hassanzai, 

Mel*. A third branch, the_bha 
Kaghzi, produced t . . 

Like the other Karlarni 
disciples of the Pir-i-Koshan. 
brought about _ their ruin, 
constant expeditions again s 
towards the north-east thorn 
Baizai, Malik-Mms and Ka . 

invaded the Lower (Kohdt) and, m i 
the Orakzai who then held the Lowei 
This movement continued till Hie reig 

The history of the Bangash ti 
in the Mughal operations against the I 
they were divided among tnemselves 
remained in Kurram appear to have ac 

After AurangzeVs accession in 165! 
of Kohdt, chief of the Malik-Miris, m 
was captured, but subsequently rdeas. 
Mughals. Khushhdl Khan the Khat 
little wars with Sher Muhammad Kh 
and the final establishment of the Bangs 

Among the Bangash Pathfins of Ko 
» * tlie bov s fatlier 


)tli and Shahu hhels , dhe 
with the Badah, Khakha arid Umar 

imilzai* apparently identical with tl 

the' Landi, Hassan Khel, Musa Kliel and Isa Lliel. 

I tribes the Afghans of Bangash were 
and their attachment to that heresy 
’ the Mughal government organizing 

,tl™. Alertl,lKh» S jk..l»a ^vjd 

the Shuwal range m Waziristan) ,t the 
iXis then settled in the Upper Bangash, 
s with the Ivhataks, ^ drove 
sh westwards into Tirah. 


wedding is to be celebrated at no < 

price is paid at the betrothal— otherwise it 
But a price is invsu'iably expected, its amo 
1 000, and the boy’s father also has to supp 
the wedding party on the wedding c 
betrothal pitchers of milk are exchanged 
milk is drunk by their kinsfolk, ihe bo, 
a, suit of clothes and some cooked food on 

0 n the day fixed for the commencement 
distributed by the boy’s father among his fi 
is p laved. Three days before the wedding 
bov’s kinswomen visit, the bride and obse. 
shinning the bride of all her ornaments ar 
by herself. The next night the women \ 

P?, 7 ... rvf 1 TAP llAlT*. FOI* *t 
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and fellow-villagers, and in the afternoon lie^ and his friends don 
garlands. The neundra is also presented on this day. Then the boy 
and his wedding party go to the bride’s house, returning that same 
night if it is not too far away, or else remaining there for the night. 
On the fourth day in the morning churi is given to the wedding party 
and coloured wafer sprinkled on them, some nmnev being placed on the 
dish used for the churi as the perquisite of the bride’s baiher. After a 
meal the girls of the party, accompanied by the bridegroom’s best man 
[sauhhalnd) , go to a spring or well to fetch water in which the bride 
bathes. Tins is called gtiari gharol , as it often is in . the Punjab. 
Then the pair are dressed in new clothes and the nihdh is solemnized. 
Some parents give their daughter a dowry of cl thes and ornaments, 
called plavganni mctl or 1 paternal wealth.’ On the nest day but one 
after the wedding churi* is brought from the brid *’s house to the bride- 
groom’s— an observance called tirah . On the seventh clay, mvamma wraj, 
the bride is fetched to her house by her kin sworn* n, but three or four 
days later she returns to her husband, sometimes with more presents of 
clothes and ornaments from her parents. 

The Bangash of Koh&t are tall and good looking, they shave the 
head and clip the beard like the people of Peshawar. Though neat in 
dress which is generally white, they have not much courage. The 
Shiah Bangasht are much braver. In Upper Miranzai the Bangash 
still affect the dark blue turban and shirt, with a grey sheet for a lungi, 
which were once common to the whole tribe —as Elphinstone noted. 
Thev shave the head and eradicate most of the hair on the chin and 
cheeks, leaving little but the ends of the moustache and a Newgate 
fringe. Young men often wear love locks and stick a rose in the 
turban — when they feel themselves irresistible. The mullds have not 
yet succeeded in preaching down the custom of clipping the beard. 
The Miranzai women wear the ordinary blue shift with a loose trousers 
of suti and a shirt, but the shift is often studded with silver coins 
and ugly silk work. Few other ornaments are worn. 

Banhob, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bani, Bal, a female servant, a dm. 

Bari A* The word bdnid is derived from the Sanskrit banijya or trader ; 

and the Bctnia by caste, as his name implies, lives for and by com- 
merce. He holds a considerable area of land in the east of the Pro- 
vince ; but it is very rarely indeed that he follows any other than 
mercantile pursuits. The commercial enterprise and intelligence of the 
clvss is great, and the dealings of some of the great Bania houses of 
Dehli, Bikaner, and Marwarare of the most extensive nature. But 
the B&aia of the village, who represents the great mass of the caste, 
is a poor creature, notwithstanding the title of Mah&jan or “ great 
folk/’ which is confined by usage to the caste to which he belongs. 


* Wheat flour cooked with gin and dry sugar. 

f Those of Samilzai dress in white with a coloured lungi and turban of a peculiar 
pattern woven locally. In Upper Miranzai a peculiar tunic is worn— it is not very 
long and about 13 inches below t he collar is gathered into numerous pleats— which dis- 
tinguishes them from pardchas or Muhammadan shop-keepers, 



The Bdnia organisation . 

H© spends bis life in his shop, and the results are apparent in his in- 
ferior physique and utter want of manliness. He is looked down upon 
by the peasantry as a cowardly money-grubber; but at the same 
time his ""social standing is from one point of view curiously higher 
than theirs, for he is what they are not, a strict Hindu; he is generally 
admired to be of pure Vaisya descent, he wears the janeo or sacred 
thread, his periods of purification are longer than theirs, he does not 
practise widow-marriage, and he will not eat or drink at their hands ; 
and religious ceremonial and the degrees of caste proper are so 
interwoven with the social fabric that the resulting position of the Bania 
in the grades of rustic society "is of a curiously mixed nature. The Bfinia 
is hardly used by the proverbial wisdom of the countryside ; a He 
who has a Bel, n id for a friend is not in want of an enemy;” and, 
“ First beat a Bdnia, then a thief.” And indeed the Ban id has too 
strong a hold over the husbandman for there to be much love lost 
between them. Yet the money-lenders of the villages at least have 
been branded with a far worse name than they deserve. They 
perform functions of the most cardinal importance in the village 
economy, and it is surprising how much reasonableness and honesty 
there is in their dealings with the people so long as they can keep 
their business transactions out of a court of justice. 

Organisation . — The organisation of the Bdnids is exceedingly obscure. 
They have certain territorial divisions, but there is also a true sub- 
caste, called B&ra-Saini* in Gurgaon, which is said to be quite distinct 
from the others. They are descended from Ohamdrs and at marriage 
the boy wears a mukat or tiara of dak leaves, shaped like a basket, into 
which a piece of leather is fixed. 

The territorial groups are at least three in number. Of these the 
chief is the Aggarwdls, and there is a curious legend about their origin. 
Bdshak Ndg had 17 daughters, who were married to the 17 sons of 
TJgar Sain, but these snake daughters of Bashak used to leave their 
homes by night to visit their parents, and in their absence their hus- 
bands lived with their handmaidens, and descendants’ of these are the 
Dasa or Chhoti-sarn gots of the Banias, each got taking its name from 
that of the handmaiden from whom it is descended. The children of 
Bdshak Nag's daughters formed the 17 gotsf of the Aggarwal. Once 
a boy and girl of the Goyal got were married by mistake and their 


army (Crooke’s Tribes and Castes cf the North-Western 

3, § 533. The Aggarw;il gots include : — 

8. Mangal. 

9. Tnhii. 

10. ft ansa 1, 

11. B&neal. 

12. \lah war. 

13. (loyal or Goil. 

14. Gond, 

re named from bans, n grass, and bans, bamboo, and 
lits. The Mahivar are snid to be descended from a son 
caste wile, so other Bani&s will not smoke with them* 



The Bdnia organisation , 


descendants form the half -got called G-ond,* so that tliere are 17£ gots 
in all. And again one of the sons of IJgar Sain married a low-caste 
woman and his descendants are the Mahwar got which cannot smoke 
with other Banias. The Aggarwal Mah&jans only avoid their own 
section in marriage (Jind). 

The second group is the Saralia, who are an off-shoot of the 
A ggarw&l and appear to have the same gots. 

The third group, the Oswal, appears to form a true sub*casfe.t They 
strenuously claim a Pun war Rajput origin, but other Rajputs of 
various tribes joined them. They followed one of their Brahmans in 
becoming Jains, in Sambat 422. 

Hence there are three territorial groups or sub-castes, and a fourth 
of lower status based on descent: — 

f Sub-groups A 

i Data or Chhoti- t from AgiohaH In West- 

sarn. ) ^ern Raj- 

Sub-caste IT. Saralia, from Saralq,. J P U ana# 

Sub-caste III. Oswal, — from Osianagri— in Eastern Rajputana. 
Sub-caste IV*. Bara-Saiui. 

Apparently there are, besides these territorial groups, cross-divisions 
of the caste based on religious differences. These seem to be Saraogi 
or Jain, Maheshri or Shaiva, A ggarwal-Vishnoi or Vaishnavas. 

But the Maheshri, who undoubtedly derive their name from Mahesh 
or Shiva, are not now all Shaivas, for one of their number was in 
consequence of a miracle converted to Jainism and so founded the 
Tab tar got of the Oswal, among whom the Kamawat got is also 
Maheshri. It would appear that the Shaiva groups formed true sub- 
castes, for the Maheshri certainly do not intermarry with the Aggarwal 
or Oswdl§ though Vaishnava and Jain Aggarwdls intermarry freely in 
Gurgaoo. 

* Or Gand, cf. the Garni or impure section of the Bh^tias. Hissar Gazeiter, 1892, 
p.137. In Jhelum the Good and Billa sections do not intermarry, being said to be 
descendants of a common ancestor, 

j The original Oswal gots are said to be 

i; Thaker, 10. Bahadur, Pun war, 

2. Baphna (Rajput, by origin), i 11. Kanbat „ 

B, Sankhli, 12, Baid, 

4, Kamawat Pun war (Maheshri), j 13. Tagu Srishtri, Sankla, 

5. M or Rakh Pokarna, Sankla, Panwar, ; 14. Burugofcra, Bhattl, 

0. Kuladhag, Brifoan Punw&re, 15. U4du „ 

7. Sri grim. Sankla „ 16. Chorbheria, Raghnbansi, 

8. Srishtgona, Pnnwar, * 17. ICananjia, Rahtor, 

U Snohanti. Punw&r, . i 18. Chuichat. , 


Sub- caste I. Aggarwal 
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The Banks in Bawal— Bmjdra. 

Bat from the extreme south-east of the ra g|^ boiSert on Rajputana, and 

differs widely from those given above.^ ^“represented by four groups 

forme part of Nabha, m w Khanc ielwal (4) Mahur. who rank m this order, each 

(it. The Aghnewele of Bowel ni™™^''o rSbhft p^omai^he^cereni^ ^ ^ and 

by the Brahmans of that tract, but they h sp paro jan. For this ceremony 

noses of children, both male and 

they keep some of the nee used a.* 9 varohit's charge to their own. house, 

carry the deotas, which ^foi'seveu^ days The pandit fixes. a nah&rat or auspicious 
The deotas are worshipped fo risrfonned af east being given to Brahmans and 

time for the boring and he nte \ ^fj^f^^fhe-goat which is borrowed for the 
relatives. In megiveip a present being also made to the boy. InNabhatown 

"meTg gmw« families perform this ceremony, hut others do not. 

(«). -The Rustagi* 

Alwar, Budaon, Bulandshahr a and at Barand in Alwar State, but probably do not 
Bawal, at Bhora m RewariUhs l an aa T , h in mar riage they only avoid oue 

exceed 1,000 families m th ?, w ^* “ the poorer members cannot get wives and 

not, yet owing to the paucity of the ‘ l s their original home and that their 

so die unmarried They say ft hat * 18 fg „ atne d after the villages which 

name Bustagi is derived Lfrom but do not invariably wear 
they originally mhabwe. > « perform the first hair-cutting of a boy at Nagai- 

ihejaneo, as the Agg' as thdn of Devi They observe the milni, i.e. when the 

tot or Dahni in Alwar at the asthm ' ^ mn ',. „ ive t b e boy’s father from one 

parents of a betrothed couple ‘father must not visit tlie village where his daughter 

to twenty-one rupees, and the i nnde r tha penalty of paying the milm 

has been betrothed until afrei the ma * i p &u Buata gi's pay special 

bnt once paid it is jot wyMej and also worship Gopf Nath, the 

6or C it e raust arrke the d‘ay before the wedding, but they have no other special marna 0 e 

customs. , . . » 

'i i Q nr ^ nnmhAr Tbey have 7 2 cjots f the principal 0210 in 

(«■«). The Khandel wals are few in n b ^ ^ come from Khntu Khandela in 

Nabha State being the Bajolia. in arrives the day before the wedding bnt the boy a 

.Tnipiir. The harotm this gr p^- that day. Bike the Alurs the Khandelwals on 

1 father has ito feed the lara *^ 8 ® u Tlie women of the bride’s family clothe the, boy s 
, the mdm day have a spe.i, itc her of water on his head, with a necklace of 

\ ?;™” a ***• “* M *“' 01 T '““ 

, i„ l the Bawal Thana they do not smoke or sell tobacco. 

,,, The Mah * r are few in number in Bawal. They have two ? ot S Mawal and Kargas. 

Th^ire ^Xavas and specially reverence Hanuman. 

rm • .d thn Tmbana caste are generally said to be identical, t 
BanjaRA.— 1 ^ eastern districts and LaMna in the Punjab 

being dm>ed from banij > ‘a trader’, or perhaps from 

proper. Bnt Bang j» , - g uged in tlie w „t of the Punjab as a generic 

Sor 'FaW^wi.jSr. (,.».) is aouttta only another form of 

the name. 

The -Ranidras of the eastern districts are a weVl-marked class, ot 
The Bananas . .. wiu be f onnd m Elliott’s Paces of the, 

at 10 tr p C °T P nn 52 — 56 . F Thev were the great travelling traders and 
of Cento! Mn, the Ueccnn ,»J ESjputim, , «nd nnoer the 

_ — — _ — p«f cu-ifli State the groups are Aggarwal, Raaangi, 

* According to ^ accomit f itf ig said that the Snrnogi ami Yiehnav {me) 

, Maheen, Saraogi and Kaiai, aim * h 0C hcM and pafefti with each other, 

B + B ii% d o 0 uthL , fln™a r t r he BrinjLV also called LawanaU or Lnmbana (fr. M., banskr 

lavan, ‘salt’). See also under Multam. y ; " • a" 
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Afghan and Mughal empires were the commissariat of the imperial 
forces. A simile applied to a dying person is : 

Ban] am ban men phire liye lahrid hath ; 

Tdnda ivdhd lad gaya, hoi sangi nahin sath* 

<c The Banj ara goes into the jungle with his stick in his hand. 

He is ready for the journey., and there is nobody with him/* 

From Sir H , Elliot/s description they seem to be a very composite 
class, including sections of various origin. But the original Banjara caste 
is said to have its habitat in the sub-montane tract from Gorakhpur to 
Hard war. The Banjaras of the United Provinces come annually into 
the Jumna districts and Eastern States in the cold weather with letters 
of credit on the local merchants, and buy up large numbers of cattle 
which they take back again for sale as the summer approaches; and 
these men and the Banj/tra carriers from Rajputana are principally 
Hindus. The Musalman Banjaras are probably almost all pedlars. 
The headmen of the Banjhra parties are called nciih (Sanskrit 
ndyaha, “chief”) and Banjaras in general are not uncommonly known 
by that name. The Railways are fast destioying the earning 
trade of these people except in the mountain tracts. The word banjdm 
is apparently sometimes used for an oculist, and any Hindu pedlar is 
so styled. Synonyms are bisdti or manidr in the central, and lanati 
in the eastern districts, and, amongst Muhammadans, khoja and pardcha . 
In Amritsar their gots are said to include Manilas, Khokhar and 
Bhatti septs, and they have a tradition that Akbar dismissed Ghaudhri 
Shah Quli from his service whereupon he turned trader or banjara . 

Bannuchi. — The hybrid branch of the Pathdms which holds the central 
portion of the Bannu tahsil, between the Knrram and Tochi rivers. 
This tract they occupied towards the close of the 14th century, after 
being driven out of Shawai by the Wazirs and in turn driving the 
Mangal and Hanni tribes back into Kohat and Kurram . The Banndchis 
have attracted to themselves Sayyids and other doctors of Isl&m in 
great numbers, and Lave not hesitated to intermarry with these, with 
the scattered representatives of the former inhabitants of their tract 
who remained with them as hamsdya , and with the families of the 
various adventurers who have at different times settled amongst them : 
insomuch that c ‘ Bannuchi in its broadest sense now means all Muham- 
madans, and by a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits 
of the irrigated tract originally occupied by the tribe/* The descend- 
ants of Shitak, however, still preserve the memory of their separate 
origin and distinguish themselves as Bannuchi proper. They are of 
inferior physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, 
inoffensive, and capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edward es says of 
them : * The Bannuchis are bad specimens of Afghans ; can worse be 
said of any race ? They have all the vices of Pathans rankly luxuriant, 
their virtues stunted/ Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the 
beauty of its women. f Who marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an 
ass for a bride/ 

Shitak, a Kakai Karlanri, by his wife Bannff had two sons, Kiwi and 
Shram. The former had also two sons, Miri and Sami. To Miri*s 
*ons fell the south, to Sami's the centre, and to Surani*s the north and 



west or .Band, the modern tfannu, whicn was named alter oomk s wuu, 
When Banna became a part of the kingdom of Kctbul the Bannuchis 
split into two factions, * black J and ‘ white/ which left them a prey to 
the Wazirs. 

Banot, a sept of Hindu Rajputs, which holds a bdmh or group of 12 villages 
near Garh shankar in Hoshifirpur. The Banot say they are of the same 
origin as the Narus, and the name is said to mean f shadow of the 
ban ? or forests of the Siwaliks in which they once dwelt. 

Bans!, a class of musicians, players on the pipe (bans) at temples ^and 
village shrines, but virtually employed in the same way as Halts or 
Sip is, in Chamba. 

Banwra, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Banya-i, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar/ 

Banyi, see Banya. 

Baori, a tribe of Muhammadans, of Jit status, found in Montgomery. 

Bapar, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bafhla, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Baph', a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan : see Bosan. 

Bar, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bar Mohmand, see Mqhmahd. 

Bahai, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bakaiya, (Sanskrit, mrdjlvi), an astrologer according to the Dharma Purdn, 
begotten by a Brahman on Sudra. But under the same name the 
Tantrd describes a caste sprung* from a gopa (cowherd) and a 
Tantravdya (weaver) and employed in cultivating betel (Colebrooke, 
Essays, 272-3). y ;.v\ : 

BarakkAi, a famous clan of the Abdali or Durrani Afghans which sup- 
planted the Sadozai family of that branch early in the 19th century. 
Its most famous members were Fath Kh&n and Dost Muhammad his 
brother. The latter took the title of amir after Sh&h Shuja's failure 
to recover Qandahar in 1834 and founded the present ruling house of 
Afghanistan : (for its history see M. Longworth Dames in The Ency- 
clopedia of Mam, 1908). 

Barar, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, and in Montgomery 
in which District it is both Hindu and Muhammadan ; (2) a Hindu 

and Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Baear, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Bara?., fem. Barfi, alow caste given to begging and roguery. In Jullundur 
the Barars make winnowing fans (chhaj), baskets, and sieves (chhanra) 
of reed. They also hunt with dogs. Their observances resemble those of 
the Chfihras. At a wedding one of the caste is selected to officiate, and 
he kindles the fire and makes the couple go round it. The bride's 
parents keep the wedding party one or three days, feeding its members 
on rice, sugar and bread. On its departure the girl's father gives her 
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a ' (marriage portion) dower. The women sing songs* and the 
men chant a ballad called guga. The B&rirs believe in L&1 Beg and 
' every liabi they offer him a rot of 2& sers with a fowl, boiU-d and 
smothered in ghi. This is either given to faqirs or eaten by them- 
selves, ISome of the caste are vagrants and form a link between the 
S&nsi$ and Ohuhris. 

Baea$, (1) The name of a caste of JSts around Bhatindij Bar nr bans , a 
person belonging to, or descended from, the Barir cast*, See under 
Sidhu Barar • (2) a J&$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ba$a$a, also called Barar and Bar&ri, a basket-maker and bam boo- worker 
in the higher hills who has als > spread into the sab-montane tracts. 
Ha is not a scavenger by .profession though he is said to worship 
Ml Beg, the Chakras’ deity. See Koli ani Nirg&lu. 

BakghaTj a Ghijar clao (agricultural) found in Annitsar. 

Ba^hial, a sept descended from Andeo Chand, son of Udai Chand, 
fourteenth R&ja of Kahlfir. Another account makes them descendants 
of R&ji A jit Chand’s younger son, 

Ba^Hai. — A wood-cutter or carpenter in the hills (root badhna , to cut, cf. 
B&dhi). In Kullu the Barhifs and Bidhis are the same, but not in 
K&ngra Proper, fn Kullu. they do not scruple to eat the flesh of dead 
animals. The Barh&is are not a separate caste, but Kolis or Digig 
that use the axe, and on© of the K<*li groups is returned as Barb &U 
There is also a Barhii tribe or clan among the fUthisof K&ngra. 

The synonym, for TarkMn in the Jumna Districts. The B&rhi 
considers himself superior to his western brother the Khiti, and will 
not marry with him s his married women wear the nose-ring. Cf. 
Bidhi and BarMi. 

BabIj a cast© in Biwal who make patah and dunas * of leaves, while some 
are cooks to Hindu R&jputs. They are immigrants from Rijput&na, and. 
claim Rajput origin to which their got names point. These are OhauhAn 
(who are As&wariast by persuasion), and others. 

In marriage they avoid four gots, and also fellow- worshippers of the 
devi Thu* an A^waria may not marry an A si w aria Chauhin. At 
a wedding the pheras are not performed until the bride has put on 
ivory bangles— like a R&jpufc bride. Tiiey affect Bhairon, eac flesh 
and drink liquor, but Hindu Rajputs will eat food cooked by them and 
though now regarded as Sudras they are admitted to temples, 

BabiX, Vabya, a Rijput tribe, said in Jullundur to be Solar Rijputs 
descended from R&ji Karan of the Mahabhirat. Their ancestor 
Mai (!) cam© from Jal K&hra in Patiala about 500 years 
ago. Those of Sidlkof, where they are found in small numbers 
and rank as Jits, not R&jputs, say they /are of Lunar Rdjput 
descent. The tribe is practically confined to Patiala and Nibha, and 
the name of the ancestor Mai, if common to the tribe, looks as if they 
w©t© hot Hij puts at all. Another form of the name appears to be 
6 WarihJ The Wardh are descendants of W arih, whos© grandson 

* Fatal a plate made of loaves (also a screan, made of reeds), dma t a cup made cf leaves, 
•■.Both are generally made from the leaves of the dndh tree. 

f Devotees of Asawaria Devi, whose templa is at Sambbar iff- Jaipur. 
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Barian—BarwaiL 



Barik (? Barakki), a clan of PatMns, claiming Arab descent. With the 
Am-Arf Shaikhs they came from the Logar valley between K&bul 
and Ghazni and settled at Jullundor. It includes the Guz,* Ali&k and 
B&b&khel families and one branch of it is called Sud&khel. Elphin- 
stonet describes the Barakkis as a class of T&jiks, mixed with the 
Ghiljis (Ghikais or possibly Khilchis). The Barakkis are also 
described as a T6jik people, speaking a langnage of their own, and 
Baverty notes that some Barakki T&jiks also dwell among the 
Urrnurs at Kaniguram in the Wazir country. For the connection 
of the B£rik Pa$hans with Shaikh Darwesh see the article on the 
Rushanias. 

Bar ikk a. (s. m.). A low caste of Mnharomadans. 

Barka?toaj. (s. m.). Corrupted from the Arabic word Barqandfa. A police- 
man ; a constable j a village watchman. 

Barkezai, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BarxAs, BarMsyi, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Babukzai (? Barakzai), a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Barwala, Batwal. These two names, though probably of different origin, 
are used almost as synonyms, the former being more common in the 
lower hills and the latter iu the mountain ranges of Kangra. But in 
Chamba the Barwdld is clearly distinct from the Batw&l, being a maker 
of mats and winnowing fans, and the name is probably derived from 
barn or baria, the kind of grass used for them. Batwal or batwdr on the 
other hand means a tax collector, and batwal is an ordinary peon of any 
caste, even a Brahman, though of course he may be by caste a Batw£14 
At tbe capital, Chamba, Barw&l&s used to be employed as watchmen 
and thus went up in the social scale as Batwdls, In K&ngra however 
the Batwal form a true _ caste, while Barw£16 is little " more than 
the name of an occupation. Both words correspond very closely 


Batwdl customs* 


if 



confined to the Batw&Ms, while in the lower hills it is performed by 
men of various low castes who are all included tinder the generic term 
of Barw&lfi. These men are also the coolies of the hills, and in fact 
occupy much the same position there as is held by the Chamdrs in the 
plains?, save that they do not tan or work in leather. In K&ngra they 
are also known as Kir&wak or Kiraub, a word which properly means a 
man whose duty it is to assemble coolies and others for begdr or forced 
labour, and they are also called Satwdgor “ bearers of burdens.” Like 


true village menials, and attend upon village guests, fill pipes/ bear 
torches, and carry the bridegroom's palanquin at weddings and the like, 
and receive fixed fees for doing so. In the towns they appear to be 
common servants. They are of the lowest or almost the lowest standing 
as a caste, apparently hardly, if at all, above the Dumna or sweeper of 
the hills ; but the Batwal has perhaps a slightly higher standing than 
the Barw&la. Indeed the name of Barwala is said to be a corruption of 
baharwala or u outsider,” because, like all outcasts, they live in the 
outskirts of the village. 

At Batwal weddings in Sidlkofc the learned among the Meghs officiate. 
The BafcwAls have Brahman priests, but they do not conduct their 
marriage rites : they also avoid con tact with them. The Batw&Is 
marry their girls at an early age, but allow widow-remarriage, and that 
too without regard to the husband's brother's claims. Two gets only are 
avoided. Batw&ls* are menials. 

. ^ Birth observances.— Four or twelve months after the birth of a boy 
■riian are observed as follows — Loaves of bread fried in oil are arranged 
in piles, seven in each heap, and the head of each family fakes a pile and 
distributes it among its members. Only those who belong to the got in 
which the birth has taken place can fake part in this feast. Among the 
Jhanjotra the head of a boy or girl is not shaved till the child begins 
to talk. Sometimes a bodi is retained, as among Hindus, 

Their wedding ceremonies are thus described 

Pour posts are fixed in the ground and four more placed over these. 
On these four latter two turbans, supplied by the fathers or guardians of 
the bride or bridegroom, are spread. Then the bride's father places 
her hands in those of the bridegroom, saying : e In God's name I give 
you this girl (my daughter or relation).' Then the pair, the bride's 
hands clasped in the bridegroom's, walk round an earthen pitcher 
placed inside the four upright posts. This duly done, the marriage is 
completed.t On his way home the bridegroom has to wind some, raw 
cotton seven times round a shrub, 

. The Batw&ls either burn or bury their dead. In either case on the 
way to the ground they halt and place two balls of leavened barley 
bread at the shoulders, and two at the feet, of the corpse. Thirteen 

* pi© Batw&ls’ folk-etymology derives their name from behv&l, * sbn of a daughter \ A 
B&ji s daughter became enceinte by an illicit amour and was expelled her father’s king dom, 
A Chohr4 took her to wife, but her child founded the Batwal caste. 

t At weddings food is thrown to the crows— which birds the Batw&ls are said to chiefly 
worship^and until they take the food the Batwilg themselves will not ©at. 
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Barye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Basan, an Ar&in clan ~ (agricultural) found in Amritsar : Basan in Mont- 
gomery. 

Basaii, Basdtm, a pedlar ; a petty merchant 

Basba, a synonym for Bhdnd^ q> v* The term is applied to a jester or intnTbler 
kept by wealthy men, ulso to an acor (and so equivalent to Bahrnpia, 
especially in the Central Punjab). In Sialbot the Basba is said to be 
a class of Pernas. The jBdsh&s are usually Muhammadans, and though 
probably mostly Mirasis by origin will not intermarry with them. 
The term is also applied generally to any immoral person, Bask&s 
are also cuppers and toy-sellers, 

Barbara , “regular; a term applied to the four great regular orders among 
the Sunni Muhammadans, viz,, the Cbishti, Q&dirl, Saharwardi and 
Nakshbandi, who all uphold Sufi-ism. Opposed to Be-shara \ 

Babhrra, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery,- 


B^rydr— Bashers 


days after the death they take to a Brahman a rupee and 4 mrs of 
wheat flour, and these he carries to a tank, where be recites prayers. 
As amongst Hindus bhajjan * is performed after a death. Two : yards 
of cotton cloth, knotted at the four corners, are hung over the left 
shoulder, in token of mourning, by the kin. 

The remains of a body are taken either to the Ganges or to Par mandai 

The Baiw&ls are not allowed to sell ghi, and after a cow has calved 
ti©y do not eat ghi until some has been offered to a Brahman. 


Each of the Batwal yots in Si£lko$ has its own temple, e. g* f the 
Jhanjotra at Ghulhe in Zafarwdl tahsil : the Kaith at Amranwali in 
Si&lkof; : and the Mol£n at GiUanwald in Zafarw&l The temple is simply a 
mound of' earth before which they prostrate themselves, each head of a 
family sacrificing at it a goat in honour of his eldest son. 

In Kapurthala the Bar w a la gols are:— 

Badial i Dhadi Phanksiin 

Chakmak j Jhajrilia B&trf 

Chandgiram J Nahra Boner 

: Chauhan- - ^ j Pambilia 

With the Chandgirain got the other Batwdl 
do not even smoke with tht-m. Like the Batwa 
employ Meghs, who rank higher than the ordinary Meghs, as priests in 
religious and ceremonial observances. 

.The Bar aids make baskets in SiAlkot. 
village watchmen and messengers. 

Baryab, a Jaf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


!s hav@ no connection, and 
,* the Barw&Ms in Sidlko| 


In KapurthaM they are 


In SMlkot the Barwdla gots are : 


Dhagga 

Jhanjotra 

Kaith 


Lakhoira 

Lib»xia 

Moiuq or MoMn 


Nandsoi 

Saogotra 

Sargotra 

Sindha 
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Bashq&li, a tribe of the Si&h-posH Kafirs : see under K&fir. 

Bashkar, a group of non-PatMn tribes which used to occupy the Panjkora 
KoMst^o or Kohistan-i-Malizai in Dir, the upper part of this Kohist&n 
being known as Bashkar and the lower as Sherfngal, but the Bashkir 
are now chiefly confined to the tract of that name. The Bashkari . 
, language is said to be the same as the Garhwi* 

According to Biddiilph the Bashkarik, as he terms them, have three 
clans ; Mfilanor, Kfitchkor and Joghior. The Bashkirik name the 
months thus * 


Hassan Husain 
Safar 

Parana Isbpo (first sister) 
Dowim Ishpo (second sister) 

See under Torw&l. 


TMi Ishpo (third sister) 
Chot Ishpo (fourth sister) 
Suepi (great month) 
Shokadr 


Box 

Lokyal (small festival) 
Miana (intervening) 
Ganyfil (great festival) 


Basi. A tribe of Ja1;s, whose forebear Tall a has a mat at Gopalpur in 
' .Ludhiana. At the birth of a son, and also at the Biwffi, earth is dug 
there in his name. 

■Basra, a Jafc clan (agricultural) found in SMhpur : Basrae, a Jat clan (agri- 
. cultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ba?, a dan (agricultural) found in MolMm Also a sept of Kashmiri 
. Pandit, converted to Isl&tn and found in the north-west submontane 
... Districts of the Punjab. 

Batahra, (cf Patahar), a stone-mason, a carver or dresser of stone, in the 
Kangra hills. In Kullu he is said to be a Koli who has taken to 
, slat© quarrying. In Ohamba, however, they appear to form a true caste, 
. working, generally as stone-masons, but sometimes as carpenters or even 
cultivators. In Gurddspur and Kaugra the word is synonymous with 
RAJ, 

Bataemx, a Patkrn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Batab, a 36% clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Blf, Bath, a M\, clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Orowther gives the 
following list of the Bit septs : Bat, Dhol, Jhandol, Pophart, Khaire, 
Jhandher, Desi, Tatla, Anjla, Ghuman, Ghumfin, Khak , Dhawal, Janua,* 
Bandher, iMadri, Sadri, Hoti, Seti, and Kirbat, which may all inter- 
marry, so that a Ba$ sometimes may marry a Bit. All these septs are 
said to be descendants of San-or Sainpfi], who came from the Mfilwa 800 
years ago. They first settled at Gdhyara in Lahore. Khair(a)*s 
descendants have two jatheras , Rajpdl and his grandson Shfihz&da, 
who fell in a fight with the Kang Jats at K had fir S&hib in Amritsar. 
The Bfi»th are also found as a Hindu and Muhammadan clan in 
Montgomery. 

BXthrke, a sept of the Wa^tu Eijputs, found in Montgomery and Bah&walpur. 

Bathman 6, a Brahman al, of Batjhm&na village in Dhami and one of the 
chief tribes in that State. With the Jamogi Kanets it gives the 
to the Ranfi, and like them belongs to the Garg gotra. The 
wazir of the State usually belongs to one of these two septs, 

* There is said to be a settlement of Januas (? Janjiias) ‘ beyond PesMwar ’ who have 
become Muhammadans, 
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The Bauria tribal system. 

B M, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Battat?, a J&t sept. 

Ba??i, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bauria, Bawaria. The following is Sir Denzil Ibbetson's account of the 
BAuria groups : — “ They are said to be divided into three sections : the 
Bidawati of Bikaner who trace their origin to Bid&wafc in Jaipur, do 
not eat carrion, disdain petty theft but delight in crimes of violence, 
will not steal cows or oxen, and affect a superiority over the rest; 
the Jangali or KAlkamlia, also called K&ldhaballia — fr. dhabla, a skirt, 
the blanket, kamal , forming a petticoat,— generally found in the 
Jangaldes of the Sikh States, Ferozepore, and Sirsa, and whose women 
wear black blankets ; and the Kdparia who are most numerous in the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, and are notoriously a criminal tribe. The 
three sections neither eat together nor intermarry. The K&lkamlia 
is the only section which are still hunters by profession, the other 
sections looking down upon that calling. The K&paria are for the 
most part vagrant ; while the Bid&wati live generally in fixed abodes.” 

This account is amplified in an interesting account of the tribe by 
Mr. H. L, Williams of the Punjab Police. He gives the following 
table of their tribal system which is clearly based on the usual 
principle of territorial and other groups which cross-divide the natural 
sections* 


# As regards the B^vrias in Lyallpur Mr. J. M. Dunnetfc writes 

“ There is a further and occupational division among the Baurias. Non- cultivators are 
Kapria, Gumria, and Gadera, while Kaldhablia, Deswalia, Dewawate and Labana are culti- 
vators. The division, I think, really means that some live by hunting pure and simple, the 
others combining agriculture with it. At any rate the difference in izmt is so great that 
intermarriage between two divisions is unknown. Why Gadera, which must mean a shep- 
herd, is classed as non-agriculturist, while Lab&nas, who hunt pigs are classed as cultivator® 
I do not know.’” 


Deswah (territorial) or Gomaria 1. Solkhi. i. Dhdndal. 7. Bahlaur. Chiefly found in Cultivator*, 

(contemptuous, because they take 2. Makwana. 5. Sankhla. 8. Sadwa. Harifina 

food from the hands of Muham- 3. Panwdr. 6. Bbati or D4bi. 9. Barpdjar. 
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Besides the derivation from bdwar , a snare, winch is the one usually 
given, Mr. Williams records other traditions as to the origin of the 
name ‘ Banna/ According to one the emperor Akbar demanded a 
dold from Sandal, Rdjd of Ohitor, and on the latter’s refusing, a battle 
was fought, in which some of the warriors were engaged near a bdoli, 
or well. Those on the Bctjput side were called Baolias or B&walias. 
A third explanation is that, after the capture of Olntor, a young* man of 
one of the tribes which had taken to the jungles saw and loved a 
Rajput maid of good lineage. They were married, but the young man 
returned to jungle life and was called Baola (imbecile) by the bride’s 
relations for doing so, or on account of lbs uncouth manner. Mr. 
Williams’ account continues :~- 

“ Tradition says that the Bawarias are descendants of Chanda and 
Jora, and when Fafcta and Jaimal, Rajputs of the Suraj bans or Solar 
race, were joint R&jds of Cbitor, Shah&b-ud-dm of Ghor assailed t ha 
fortress. It was defended by the Rajputs and their feudal military 
classes, of whom the Bhils were the professional bowmen ; the Aheris, 
the skilled swordsmen ; nnd the Bawarias, the bandukchis* or musket- 
eers. In this connection the Bawarias, although claiming E/ijput 
origin, do not profess to have been the equals of the Rajput, ruling 
class, but rather their vassals or feudatories. Some few Bd.wa.rias 
still wear the Rdjpufc badge of metal ham, or ring, on the right ankle. 

“Of the now outcaste tribes, whom the Bawarias recognize as having 
shared with them the defence of Ohitor, the G&di Lohars, or wandering 
cutlers, are not only distinguished by the Rttiput clan designations and 
silver and metal haras , but openly proclaim that they are doomed to a 
wandering existence till the Rajput power is again established in Ohitor. 

a The Biddwati Bdwarias and others, whose place of origin is said to be 
Chhauni Bahddur&n in Bikdner, claim to be descendants of Raja Rasdlu. 

sc Religion . — The religion of the Bawarias is ancestor worship com- 
bined with allegiance to certain deities who are common to them and 
, other outcaste or foul-feeding tribes.” Mr. Williams then remarks that 
several Baw aria clans affect Gaga, many of their members wearing 
silver amulets with his image in relief. It would appear that the cult 
of Giiga is specially affected by the clans of Chauh/tn descent, as Guga 
was a° Rajput of that tribe and is, peculiarly the patron of all clans which 
claim Chauh&n origin. The Bhdfcis and other groups also affect Guga, and 
such groups as worship him do not affect Devi. Mr. Williams adds 

“ Rdm Deo, supposed to have been an incarnation of Krishmt, was 
the son of Ajmal, a RAjpufc of Ranchhal. He is specially reverenced 
* by the Panw^r sept and several of the wandering tribes. Similarly 
Kd.li, Laltd Masdni and other deities have devotees among the 
B&warias. But the criminal members of the tribe make a spendal colt 
of Narsingh and pay their devotions to him in the following manner : — 
When planning a criminal expedition, a chiragh filled with glu is 
ignited and a live coal placed beside it, ghi and halwd are added till 
both are in flame ; on the smoke and fumes, called horn, arising, the 
persons present fold their hands and make supplication, saying : { He, 

* Similarly the Machhis or Jhiwars claim to have been artillerists in the Native Indian 
Armies, and they also manufactured gunpowder, shot being made by the Lohars. 
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Nar Singh, through thy blessing we shall succeed. Remember to protect 
ns.’ The remains of the halwd are given to black dogs and crows. 

Worship of the Sun also obtains in some septs. _ The cenotaph of 
an ancestor named Jujhar at Jhanda, in Patidla, is visited for religious 
purposes.” 

In Gurgaon and the tracts round that District the Baurias are divided 
into numerous groups. Of these the most important, locally, is the 
JaruKwAM or LatfirlA* * * § ** * * §§ so called because its members wear long hair, 
like Sikhs. t This group is endogamous and includes 14 gots 


> in Lahore. 


These 14 gats are strictly exogamous. Widow re-marriage (karao) is 
permissible ; but not marriage outside 1 lie JaruMwdia group. Even 
marriage with a R&jput woman, of a khanp from which the Baurias 
are sprang, is looked down upon, and the offspring are called mret- 
wdl } as among the Mjputs, or t a knot. Such children fiod it difficult 
to obtain mates and, if boys, can only do so by paying heavily for 
their brides. Such men too are only allowed to smoke with pure Baurias 
after the nari has been removed from the huqqa. 

The addition to (or possibly overlapping) this grouping are a number 
of occupational groups, as follows : — 

h SehMari£,mi skilled in entering (sic) the burrows of the seh 
(porcupine) and found in Bhaw&ni, Hissar District. 


I Badgujar. 

10 Gangwaljf 

2 Chauhan.J 

11 Jaghotia.§§ 

3 Pan war. 

12 Katoria. || !| 

4 Rathaur. 

13 Kotia. 

5 Agotia.§ 

14 Mewatia. 

6 Baghotia.ii 

15 Bhatti 1 

7 Berar a . 1 % 

16 Parwar >in 

8 Ch4ond 

17 Sangra ) 

9 Dabria.ff 

18 Jagonsa } 

19 Konja ) 


* But see 1| 1| below, 

f The Baurias do not appear to become true Sikhs but, probably because many of them 
wear loner hair, they are often said to be so. Regarding the Baurias of Lyallpur Mr. J 
M. Duonett writes:-— 

“ They are, I find, all Hindus, out-castes of course, but still wearing the choti and 
burning their dead. In one Police station in anticipation of registration (as members of 
a Criminal Tribe) they had become Siklis, but in no case bad the pahul been taken before 
orders for registration had been issued. One man thus naively explained that he had all 
the kahkas except the Tcachh, and I had really come before he could get that made. In 
their zeal they had even gone the length of wearing a sixOi kdkka , called Jcanpan, a small 
spade, with which they said the patdsha used in the pahul stirred.” 

} Sub-divided into 8 septs in Lahore, in which District they rank highest, 

§ Of Panwar origin. 

j| ? Bighotia, from Bighoto, hut they are said to be named from Baghot a village in N&bbt 
and to be descended from Jatu Rajputs. 

% Berara, so called from berar, a mixture of several kinds of grain ; the pot, is descended 
from a Panwar who married a woman of his own pot by 'karma . 

** From Chaond, a village. 

ft From dab, a grass found in the Jumna riverain lands whence they came; the got 
claims Panwar or even Chau ban origin, 

From beyond the Ganges : cf Gangwalia a group mentioned below. 

§§ Of Badgujar origin. 

BBEA HO The Katorias claim Rathaur extraction. But it is also said that the Baurias who live 
in Punjab are called Jarulaw.414 or Katoria and wear long hair, like Sikhs, The Baurias 
of the U ted Provinces are styled Bidkias, 

%% Or Sehodharii, . ' ' 
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2. Telbechd, dealers in the oil of the pelican and other birds, 
and found east of the Ganges. These have an off-shoot in the 

3. Bailia, a group which modestly claims Jhiwar-KaMr origin, and 
■ is distinguished by churis (or an iron bangle) worn outlie wrist. 

4. Ugarwa, an off-shoot of the B&gris who live by burglary. 

5. Bhaurjalia (sic) who use the baur (bdwar) or snare. 

6. Badhak or Badhakia, hunters, found in Bharatpur State, 
Mathra, etc. 

7. Chirim&rg, bird-snarers, found in the same tracts. 

Other groups are territorial, such as the— 

1. Dilwdlis, found in Delhi and its neighbourhood. An off-shoot 
of this group is the Ndriwal which sells ropes. 

2. N&gauria, from Nfigaur in Jodhpur State. 

3. B4gri, from the Bagar of Bik&ner. 

4. Marus, from Marw&r. 

Other groups of less obvious origin are also found. Such are the— - 

1. Kaldhablia or Kaldhablia, who wear the black woollen cloak 
(kamli) and are found in the PatiSla State and to the west of 
Bliiw&ni. 

2. Gangwffia,* found in Jaipur State. 

3. BiMrd, vagrants from the east of the Jumna. 

4. Gandhila, found on any riverain in the Punjab (? proper) and 
also east of the Jumna. 

5. Ahiria, found in and about Hodal and Palwal. According to a 
Brahman parohit of the Ahirias at Hodal the Baurias and Ahirias 
are -descended from Golia, a Bhil, one of whose descendants married 
a Thakur.t Her children by him became Ahirias (Beria or Heri, 
lit. a hunter), while the Baurias are of pure Bhil blood. Closely 
allied to the Ahiria are the Badhaks. The Ahiria and Bduria do 
not intermarry. 

The panch, who are chosen from the four hh&nps and the Mew4tia 
group, are regarded as leaders of the tribe. They form a panchdyat 
for? a panchdyat for each hhanp) for the whole group. Offences 
are tried before the panchdyat which administers to the offender 
an oath on the Ganges or the Jumna: or he is made to. advance 
five paces towards the sun and invoke its cnrse if he is guilty : but 
the most binding oath is that taken while plucking the leaf of 
a pipal tree. Fines go towards the expenses of the panchdyat, and 
any surplus to the panch. Panchayats also solemnize the marriages of 
widows and the fee then realised is paid to the widow’s father-in-law. 

The Bouria sehrhs. ;; : |S KKiKa 

Tradition avers that when a rani of Nimr&ia married she was 
accompanied by five families of B4tbaur Baurias from whom are 
rlf-scanded the nresent Bathaur (? Baurias or) Rajputs. Hence the 
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ard Niinrana as their Sehrh and wore] 
The Pamvdrs have their sehrh at 
ladgdjars theirs afc Kanaand : and the 
Slandnau (?) in Ahvar. 

specially affect Mas&ni Devi t but the 
distinctive cults and few special obser 
the hair long in hoc oar of Masam D 
■ows that if a child be vouchsafed to 


offered through, {sic) the patri to the pitars , 4 ancestors, and on 
recovery the sufferer has a patri made and wears it round his neck^. 
At meal times it is touched and a loaf given in alms in. the pitars 3 
name's. J Another charm is the dev l kd ddnci, a few grains of corn, 
which arc carried on the person and which, like the patri , avert all 
evil. 

The Devi at Nagarkot, Zahir Pir (Guga) and Thakurji (? Krishna) 
are other favourite deities of the Baurias, but the Sun-god is also 
propitiated in times of calamity or sickness. Fasts (part) are kept 
on Sunday in honour of the Sun, and water thrown towards it. The 
janeo is never worn. For some reason not explained an oath on a 
donkey is peculiarly binding. Mr. Williams notes that Baurias are said 
not to ride the donkey and to regard it with peculiar aversion. Oaths 
are also taken on the cow and the pipal tree. 

The Baurias are strict Hindus, refusing to eat anything, even 
ghi , which has been touched by a Muhammadan, though they will drink 
water from a bhishti’s skin, but not that kept in his house. B&urias 
will only eat meat procured by themselves or killed by jhatka . Pork 
they eschew, but not the flesh of the wild pig.§ The nilgai is regarded 
as a cow and never eaten, nor is the flesh of a h e-buffalo save by 
the Baurias of Bhaikhawati in Jaipur. As they are no longer per- 
mitted to possess swords they slaughter goats with the chhuri . 

In Lahore, where the Bdurias are said to be non-criminal, they have 
a dialect of their own called Lad 1, Elsewhere their patois is called 
Lodi and is said to be understood by Bhfls, Sdnsis, Kan jars and such, 
like tribes. The Bawariah dialect is called Ghirhar, and sometimes 
Paslitu. 


* And the Katorias, as being of Rathaur descent. 

f Mr. Williams says Goats are offered to Devi and, at the time of oblation, water is 
sprinkled on the animars head ; if it shakes its ears the omen is propitious and Devi has 
accepted the sacrifice.’ And Mr. Dunnetl writes “ In Lyallpur the worship of a devi is 
admitted by all but the Songira Dharmwat who revere Bhairkiya and Narswer (Nar Singh). 

The dnvi is worshipped in jungles at the sacred tree. At its roots a square is marked 
out with stones, and in the centre a hole is dug. A he-goat is then slain, and the blood 
poured into the hole, the holy tree and the foreheads of the worshippers being also sprin- 
kled. Over the hole a hearth is then constructed, on which the skull, the left fore-leg 
liver, kidneys and fat are burned. The remainder is then cooked on the same hearth, and 
eaten by the worshippers. The ceremonial is of course based on the idea that the sod is 
of the brotherhood of the tribe.” 

p When anyone is in trouble, the cause is ascribed to his having angered a departed 
spirit, called patar , to appease which some crumbs are fried in oil and put in a brazier* * * § 
before which, all those present fold, their hands and beat their brows.’ (Williams). 

§ In some parts the Baurias will* it is said, eat the flesh of animals which have died a 
natural death, . 
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Birth observances . — The child's name is chosen by a Brahman. On 
the fifth day after birth the mother takes a lota full of water on her head 
to the nearest well, a Brahmani and Nain, with other women, accompany - 
ing her and sinking songs. She rakes with her bhanjor (moistened grain) 
of gram or bajra and after worshipping the well throws some of the 
bhanjor , with a little water out of her lota and a makka brooght by 
the Brahmani or Nain into the well. The rest of the bhanjor is 
distributed among children. The mother is deemed purified on the 
tenth day. Rathaur children are taken to the sehrh at Nimrana to 
have their heads* shaved, but the Panw&rs, Chauh&ns and Badgujars 
all take theirs to Masani Devi at Gurgaon. 

Wedding n£e$.~Betrothal is not specially initiated by either side, 
but as soon as the negotiations have reached a certain stage the 
^ girFs father, his Brahman or nai goes with the tika and even the 

poorest man confirms the agreement by presenting a rupee to the boy. 
Well-to-do people give him a camel or gold earrings. 

Bauria men are, in their youth, sometimes branded. Most of their 
women are tattooed in one or more places on the face, viz., near the 
outer corners of the eyes, at the inner corner of the left eye, on the left 
cheek and on the chin : hence Bauria women are easily recognizable. 

Btoias do not marry within their own got , and it is said that the 
bridegroom must not be younger than the bride, and that a blind or 
one-eye’d man must espouse a blind or one-eye' d woman ! In some 
tribes, adds Mr. Williams, fair women are only married to fair men, 
and the blackskinned, which form the majority, mate with one another. 

The girPs father intimates the date fixed for her wedding by 
sending a saha chitthi written in Sanskrit, and on the day fixed the 
wedding party goes to the girPs house. The bridegroom wears the 
sehra and his forehead is smeared with haldi The .ceremonies are 
all in essence the same as those observed by the Rdjputs ? except that 
no khera is named, for the simple reason that the Baurias have no 
fixed abodes. Weddings are, however, not solemnised by sending* the 
patka or katdr in lieu of the bridegroom. Bauria brides wear a necklace 
made of horse hair on which, are threaded gold and silver beads. This 
is called solid g suira and it is worn till the husband's death, when it 
is burnt with his corpse. * 

On a man's death his elder and then his younger brother have the 
first claim to his widow's hand. Failing such near kinsmen a stranger 
may espouse her on payment of pichha } a sum assessed by the 
panches and paid by the new husband to the nearest agnate of the 
deceased's father. 

Co-habitation with a woman of another caste is punished fey not 
allowing the offender to smoke with the brotherhood, and the woman is 
regarded as a suret and her children as suretwdl even though she 
be a pure Rajput by caste. Infidelity on a wife's part is purged away 
by pressing a red hot iron into her tongue.* 

. * Mr, Williams 3 account of the Bawaria marriage customs is however different and runs 
as follows : — . . . 

“Each tribal sub-division is endogamous, and each yot exogamous to the father’s got 
Marriage is permitted in the mother’s got excluding near relations. Marriage within th* 
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with great noise and howling, causing the game to gallop away until the 
line of stakes is reached, when scared by the coloured rags the animals 
glance aside and speed towards the apex, where a clear space appears 
with no visible obstacle but some tufts of familiar grass. In attempting 
to clear these, some antelope are caught in the thongs and thrown 
violently to the ground, when their throats are cut. 

Bawa, fem. Bawl (1), a title given to the male descendants of the first three 
Gurus of the Sikhs; (2) a fakir or sddhu; the head of an order of 
monks. 

Bawah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bawee, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in SMhpur. 

Bazaz, (1) a cloth-dealer; (2) a section of the Aroras. 

Bazid Khel, a section of the Jawaki Afridis found in Baizai, Kohdt, 

Bazioab, fr. Pers . bdzi, ‘play.’ The B&tfgar is usually a Muhammadan, 
the Nat a Hindu. Among the B&zigar both sexes perform, but 
among Nats only the males. Some say the B&zigar is a tumbler and 
the Nat a rope-dancer, others that the former is a juggler and also an 
acrobat, the latter an acrobat only. In the Eastern Punjab the 
B&zigar is termed Bddi. See Nat. 

In Ferozepur the B4zigars have a shrine at Sadhaiwala, built in 
honour of an old woman who died not many years ago. Liquor is 
poured into a cup-shaped hole in this tomb and drunk. Weddings 
in families which affect this shrine are generally solemnised there. 
They have a Mja, and his wife is RSai; Both settle disputes without 
appeal and are almost worshipped, the latter being attended by a 
number of women who carry her long train. B&zigar camps consist 
of reed huts pitched in regular lines. The ‘ caste 9 is said to be 
recruited from various castes, even Brahmans and Jats, but each 
sub-division is endogamous. The B&zigars are in fact only an occupation- 
al group. 

Bed,* a section of the Muhidls. 

BEDA,t (1) a musician caste in Ladakh : see hid. Art. 1901, p. 330; (2) the 
caste which supplies the potential victim who rides on the'' rope at 
the Bihunda sacrifices in the Upper Sutlej valley ; see North Indian 
Notes and Queries, IV, § 144. 

Bedi, fem.. Bedan {i.q. 3 vedi), a section of the Khatrf caste to which Gurfi 
N&nak, the founder of Sikhism, belonged. It is divided into two sub- 
sections, which intermarry. 

Begeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Bkgee a sept 
of the Joiyas in Bah&walpur. ' F 

BELDAE,/r. heZ, mattock. One who works in mortar, etc., with a hoe or a 
spade, a labourer whose work is to dig or delve. In the Western 
Punjab the term is applied to the Od, q. v. 

* The Sanskrit amba&hthd or vaidyd 'vulg. laidya, bed), a professor of medicine 
by a Bralrman on a Taisya woman. (Colebrooke’s Essays, p. x72). & ^ 

t ln Traill’s Statistical Account of Kumaon (reprinted from Asiatick Researches Vol XVI 
inofficial Reports on the Province of Kumaon, 1878) at p. 51 an account is given of tfiA 
propitiatory festivals held in villages dedicated to MaMdeva. At these bad is or romT 
dancers are engaged to perforin on the tight-rope or slide down an inclined rone stretoW 
from the summit of a cliff to the valley beneath. The badis do not appear to be a caste 
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Benach, a .Dogar clan (agricultural) found m , 0 , Bi-nawil * 

BEW(?Bi- N AWA) ( 1 ) a doubtful syin & ^Jnenf of the 

according to Mr. Maclaga . . d said to be followers of one 
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The Be-nawiis appear to be rare 
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Karnal, Jullundur, Ludhrina and Hoshidrpur. 

Bseaq, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

„ - rt ^ri-nlipd to the irregular or unorthodox orders ot Islam 

'Tho A se foliowersf while calling themselves Musalmdns, do not accom- 
modate their lives to the principles of any religions creed : if. a*ad. 
The Be-shara orders include the Be-nawa, Gumnar, Madfin and Rasul- 

shahis. 

Besko s.m. (K.), the watchman of harvested gram. 

Beta (incorrectly Batia), a small ontcaste group found in Spiti, correspond- 
BETA Uncoi | They live by begging, making whips for 

the men and bracelets of shell for the women, and attending weddings 
as musicians along with the blacksmiths. Blacksmiths do not eat with 
them or take their women as wives. Merely to drink water out of an- 
other man’s vessel conveys no pollution ip Spiti, and m the higher parts 
of the Spiti valley the hookah is also common to all : while m the lower 
parts Hesis are merely required to smoke from the bowl of the common 
pipe through a stem provided by themselves. 

Betu the synonym for Dhgi ( q.v .) used in the Sara] tahsil of kullu, 

BbthI, a Sayvid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bh'abha, a Jit clan (agricultural) found m Multan : a sept of the Samwas m 
BaMwalpur. . 

Bhabra fern BMbri, a caste of the J amis, chiefly engaged in trade. The term 
BhkbrS appears to be of great, antiquity, being found m an inscription of 
Asoka The name is now fancifully derived from Bhaobhala, one oE 
sood intent, ’t but in Jullundur the Bluxbras attribute their name to 
their refusal to wear the janeo at the instance of one Bir Sw&nu, who 
thereupon declared that their faith (bhu) was great. The terra BMbra, 

however appears to be used by outsiders of any Banris, especially of 
the Oswals ‘and others whose home is in Rajputdraa, whether they 

* Be-nawa can he the only correct form, meaning “without the necessaries of life,” a 
a mendicant. 

•f Bhao, motive, that®, good 
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are Jains by religion or not. This would appear to be the case in 
Rawalpindi, and in Sirsa the Sikh immigrants from Patiala certainly 
call the Oswal Benias Bhabras. 

The BMbr&s of Hoshiarpur are an interesting community. As 
a caste they have two groups, each comprising various gots or als, 
viz . : — 


Group I —Oswals. 
Gots , 


Bhabhu. 

Liga. 

Ranke. 

Nahar. 

Lohra. 

Karnatak* 

Gadhia. 

Seoni. 

Baid. 

Mahmia. 

Tattar. 

Bbanddri, 

Duggar. 

Barar. J 

Chatar. 


Group II. — Khanderwals. 


Gots . 

Bhaursa. Seoni. 

Sethi. Bhangeri. 

The Osw&l came originally from Osia in Jaipur, the Khanderw&l from 
Khandela in Jodhpur. As to the origin of the got names, Mahmia or 
Mairnia is derived from Mahm, the town in Rohtak, and was originally 
called Dhariwal. Seoni (which occurs in both the groups) is a Kbatri 
clan. The Liga (who perform the first tonsure, or mundan , at home) 
came from SuMnpur, in Kapurthala : the Tandwai, of T&nda (? in 
Hoshiarpur) are an a l of the Bhabhus, formed only a 100 years ago and 
not yet a got. The Nahar or f lions ’ once drank the milk of a lioness 
and hail from Jaipur. The Gadhia are called Churria in RAjput&na. 
Most Bhabras cut their boys’ hair for the first time at Dadi Kothi (now 
called Hangar Kothi), their temple near Jaijon. Most of the Hoshiarpur 
Bh&br&s are Oswals, of the Bhabhti and Nahar, those of Bal&chaur being 
Gadhia and Nahar by got. Some Bhabras respect Brahmans and employ 
them on social occasions, at weddings and funerals, and for the shrddhs , 
though the Jain tenets forbid the shrddh observances. The Khanderwals 
alone appear to wear the janeo . In Jind the Jains are said to be 
recruited from the Aggarwal,* Oswal, Srimal, and Khandelwal Benias, 
but the last three are also styled Bh&br&s — whether Jains or not. 
Jain Aggarwdls are said to intermarry with the Yaishnava Aggarw&ls 
in that State but not in Kara 61. Another account from Jind states 
that the Osw&l are Msa, L e., of pure descent, while the Srimal are only 
dasa , i. e.,t of impure descent, and that these two groups do not in- 
termarry, The Oswal are also stated to avoid only the paternal got 


# An account of rather doubtful authority makes the Oswals and Khandelwals only 
* Bbaos,* the Bagrl form of bhd(, ‘ brother ’ — and derives BhabrA from bhdo — because 
Parasnath was an Oswal of the ruling family of Osnagar. It makes the Aggarwalas 
gardogfs, i.e., silths or disciples. Each group is said to be endogamouB, i. e. t Bhab^As do 
not intermarry with Sariogis. 

f Another account says that both Oswal and Sx'imal contain Msa and dasa classes* fch© 
dasa being in a minority in both groups* 
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in marriage, while the Snmal observe the tour-got rule. On the other 
hand the BMbras of Nabha are said to have two sub-castes : Gsw&l, who 
observe the tour-got rule, and Khmdewal (? Khandelw&l), who avoid only 
the paternal got in marriage.* And again in Maler Kotla the * Bhdbras 
or Osw&ls ; are said to avoid two gots. The Jain Bbabrds are strictly 
monogamous, a. second wife not being permitted during the life-time of 
the first under any circumstances. t For further information regarding 
the Aggarw&l, Qswal, etc., see Bania, and for the Jain sectarian 
divisions see Jain. 

Bhachar a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Bhadah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Bhaddar, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

BhadiIr, a tribe of J&ts, in Sialkot, which claims Solar Rajput origin and 
is descended from its eponym. Atu, 7th in descent from him, 
came from Ajudhia and took service under the Rajas of Jammu. 

Bhadro, an Araust clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

Bhagar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bhagat Bhagwan. See under Udasl 

Bhagat, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhagat-panthi.—- A sect of the Nanak-panthis which appears to be quite 
distinct from the Bhagtis or followers of ,B£ba Suraj of Ch&ha Bhagt&i 
in the Kahiita tahsil of Rawalpindi. It is found in the Bannu District, 
in Pah&rpur, and in tahsil Dera Ismail Khan. Though they reverence 
the Granth , the Nanak-panfchis observe the usual Hindu ceremonies at 
marriage or death, but the Bhagat-panthis do not. They take the 
Granth to their houses, and read certain portions of it at weddings. 
Marriage and betrothal ceremonies may be performed at a dharmsala, 
or the marriage may be celebrated by taking the Granth to the house 
and there reciting portions of it. No funeral rites are performed and 
the dead are buried, not burnt. Passages from the Granth are read 
for a few days after the death. And on occasions of marriage or death 
Jcardh parshdd is distributed.- There is no rule of chhut or f touch/ 
forbidding contact with other castes. The sect makes no pilgrimages, 
avoids idolatry, and performs no shradh for the dead. Daily worship 
is an essential duty and consists in recitations of the Granth at six 
stated hours of the day, viz., before sunrise, before noon, afternoon, 
before sunset, in the evening and at night. At worship they sit down 
eight times, rising eight times and making eight prostrations. This 
sect thus strives after pure Sikhism and freedom from Brahminical 
supremacy. 

Bhaggo, a sub-division of Jats. ^ 

Bhagti, a Gosain sub-sect or order, said to have been founded by Kanshi 
R&n, a brother of Saindas. The latter was a Brahman Bairagi whose 
son Ram and has a shrine, well-known in and about the GujranwaM 
District, at Baddoke. His sect has many followers among the more 
‘ respectable Khatrfs and Brahmans of Lahore and its neighbourhood. 

* Till recently the Oswat of the Punjab avoided two gots in marriage, and the Dhumlias 
among them stilt do so, but m 1908 a great assemblage of the Pujeras resolved that only 
the paternal got need be avoided, 
f This is however said to be merely a counsel of perfection. 
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Bhagtia — Bhangd. 


Bhagtia, a musician who accompanies dancing boys. 

Bhaii^s, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhainsyi, a Gfijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhajoka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhakhri ; see Bakhrf. 

Bhakeal, one of the group of tribes which hold considerable areas in 
the south-east of the Rawalpindi District. The Bhakral are also found 
in some numbers in Jhelum and Gujrat, Like the Budhal they 
probably came from the Jammu territory across the Jhelum. They do 
not approve of widow marriage. A large number of the tribe also 
return themselves as Funwar in Rawalpindi, and the tribe may be 
classed as Rajput. 

Bhakei; a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Be alar, a Jfit cla-a (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Bhalerah, a Jat elm (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bhalka, a sept of the Baloch in Sindh, Bahdvvalpur, and Dera Ghfizi Khan 
said to be addicted to robbery. 

Bhallowana, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhaman, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhamrai, a Jfi$ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhamye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhand, Bhand. — T he Bhfind or Naqqfil is the story-teller, joker, and 
buffoon, and is often also called Bdsha. The name comes from the 
Hindi bhanda “ buffooning / 7 He is separate from, and of a lower 
professional status than, the Bahrupia. Both are commonly kept by 
Rfijfis* and other wealthy men like the jester of the early English 
noble, but both also wander about the country and perform to street 
audiences. The Bh&nd is not a true caste any more than the 
Bahrupia, and is probably often a Mir&si by caste. Elliott seems to 
imply that Bahrupia is a caste and Bh&nil an occupation; but the 
former statement is certainly not true in the Punjab. 

Bhandar, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhandela, a minor caste found in Sir m fir, and corresponding to the 
Sikligar of the plains. They appear to have come from Marwfir in the 
Mughal times and retain their peculiar speech and intonation. Sikhs 
by religion, they are dealers in arms, etc , by occupation, and are said 
. to be much given to crime. 

Bhandee, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhanggi, fem. Bhang g an (also a woman who drinks bhang), A man of the 
sweeper caste : also a man belonging to the Bhanggi msl. 

Bha^ggia, fem. B hang ge ran, a dealer in bhang. 

Bhango, a tribe of Jd^s found in Sialkot which, claims Solar Rfijpufc 
ancestry and is descended from its eponym, who came from Nepal. 
Also found in Amritsar (agricultural) j and in Montgomery as a Hindu 
Jfit clan (agricultural). 


* Kadeh. Bhand, known as K&dir Bakhsh, was a famous Bhand, who used to go ficjn 
one court to another.. The Mnh&rAja of Patiala gave him a village. 




BH&KGtf, Bhanggo,* a J^t tribe whicli does not claim Rajput origin. The 
Bhangii and Nol were among the earliest inhabitants of the Jhang 
District and held the country about Shorkot, the Nol holding that 
round Jhang itself before the advent of the Si&ls, by whom both tribes 
were overthrown. Probably the same as the Bhango, supra . 

Bhaxiwal, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Bhanjra, a synonym for Dumna in the lower hills of Hoshuirpor and 
Gurd&spur. Be makes sieves, winnowing fans and other articles 
of grass and bamboo. Like the Sansois, Sarials and Daolis, the 
Bhanjr&s may be regarded as an occupational group of the Durands, with 
whom they intermarry. 

Bhanot, a Rajput clan which occupies a barah or 12 villages immediately 
north of Garhshankar round Padrawa, Sdlempur and Posi. The 
name is fancifully derived from ban, because they once dwelt in the 
banot or shadow of the ban or forests of the Siwdliks, and they are 
said to have come from B hat pur, a village close to that range not 
now held by them. They appear to have been an al of the Ndrus. 

Bhanranaye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Bhanrar, a Jaf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhanwala, a small Jdt clan in Jind, whose jathera is a Gosain. 

Bhao, a sept of Raghbansi Rdjputs, found in Gujrat, immigrants from 
Ajudhia into Jammu and thence Into the Gujrdt sub-montane. 
The name, which perhaps suggests a Rdjputana origin, is said to be 
derived from the fear (bhao) which the tribe inspired : but others 
say the Bhao were free-booters and hence earned the title. 

The Bhao rank high, and they, the Mantas and Jural, greet one 
another <Jai deo. ’ They also intermarry with the Chibhs of Kadhdle 
and Ambariala ; but not with the rest of that tribe, ow 
ancient feud. The first tonsure is performed at Kilit, i 
Samr&la, in Jammu territory. 

Bear, a J dt clan f agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Bharah, Bear ah, two Jat clans (agricultural) found in Multan 
one and the same). 

Bharais— T h0 Bhar&fc who are scattered throughout these Pro 
also known as Pirhain,f a name which is explained thus:— 

(i) One Bukan Jd t was a devotee of Sakhi Sarwar who on 
to him tujhe piri di, f the saint’s mouth has fallen on the< 
the name Pirhai. 

f notl1 ? f count says that after leaving Dbaunkal, Sakhi Savvid 
Ahmad went to Multan and rested for a while at Parahin, a place 
south of Shdhkot, which was the home of his mother's ancestors 
Eihan J^ts by caste At Multfin an Afghan chief had a daughter to 
whose hand many oftheSh Ahkoj youths aspired, but none were deemed 

* L 16 ^njahi Dicty. gives Bhangiis (sic) as £ an orkinfll trihA 

t The form Pirhain is said to be in use in a' - , . , 

mean drummer and is possibly connected with BW*? _ P ar J a {\ 13 also said to 


(possibly 


Bhardi traditions . 
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worthy. One day, however, the Afghan invited Sayyid Ahmad to a 
feast and begged him to accept his daughter in marriage. This offer 
the saint accepted, and the sihra below, which was composed on this 
occasion, is still sung with great reverence. The mirasi, however, 
neglected to attend the wedding punctually, and when he did appear^ 
rejected the saint’s present of a piece of blue cloth, 1|- yards in 
length, at the instigation of the J&ts and Pathans, saying it was of no 
use to him. Hearing this the Sayyid gave it to Shaikh Buddha, a 
Jdt who had been brought up with him, saying : “This is a bindi 
(badge), tie it round your head, and beat a drum. We need no 
mirasi, and when you are in any difficulty remember me in these 
words : — Daimyi Rabdia saivdria, bohar Kali Kakhi-wdlici — Help me 
in time of trouble, thou owner of Kffi Kakki! You and your 
descendants have come under our protection, panah, and you shall be 
called pandhi.” This term became corrupted into Parahin in time. 
Thus the account contradicts itself, as the name is said to be derived 
from Parahin, a place. 

The term .Bhardi itself is usually derived from ckauki bharnd, lit. 
'to keep a vigil,’ in which are sung praises of the Sakhi. But another 
and less simple account says that owing to his marriage Sayyid 
Ahmad incurred the enmity of the Jdts and Pathdns of Shlhkot and 
left that place for Afghanistan, accompanied by Bibi Bat, Rixii, Mian 
and his younger brother. Twenty-five miles from Dera Ghazi KMn 
they halted. . No water was to be found, so the Sayyid mounted 
his mare Kali Kakki and at every step she took water came up. His 
pursuers, however, were close at hand, and when they overtook hirp 
the Sakhi was slain, and buried where he fell. The spot is known as 
Nigaha and still abounds in springs. 

Years after Isd, a merchant of Bokhara, and a devotee of Sakhi 
Sarwar, was voyaging in the Indian Ocean when a storm arose. Isd 
invoked the saint’s aid and saved the ship. On landing he journeyed 
to Multdn where he learnt chat the saint had been killed. On reaching 
Nigdha he found no traces of his tomb, but no fire could be kindled 
on the spot, and in the morning as they loaded the camels their leo-s 
broke. Sakhi Sarwar descended from the hill on his mare, holding 
a spear in his hand, and warned the merchant that he had desecrated 
his tomb and must rebuild it at a cost of 1| lakhs. He was then to 
bring a blind man, a leper, and an eunuch* from Bokhara and 
entrust its supervision to them. One day when the blind man stumbled 
near tbe tomb he saved himself by clutching at some kahi grass where- 
upon his sight was restored and his descendants are still known as the 
Kahi. The eunuch was also cured and his descendants are called 
Shaikh. The leper too recovered, and his descendants, the Kalang, are 
still found in Nigaha. To commemorate their cures all three heat a 
drum, and Sakhi Sarwar appeared to them, saying : “ He who is my 

follower will ever beat the drum and remain barahi, t ‘ sound/ nor 
will he ever lack anything.” Hence the pilgrims to Nigdhd became 
known as Bhar&ia. 


* For eunuchs aa attendants at shrines see Burton’s Pilgrimage to Medina and 
Vol. I, p, 37 J. ' 

f Cf. Bhara in the phrase mho hara bhara, ‘ remain green and prosperous or fruitful ’ 
P. Dy,, p. 430 . “ ’ ■ 
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Bhardi — Bharbhunja. 

Strictly speaking the Bharais do not form a caste, but ao occu- 
pational group or spiritual brotherhood which comprises men of many 
castes, Dogar, Eabri, Rawafc, Bum, Rajput, Mochi, Go jar, Tarkh&n 
and last, but not least, J^t. They belong to the Muhammadan religion, 
hut in marriage .they follow the Hindu customs. Thus .a Jit Bhar&i 
may only marry a Jat woman, and in K&ngra, it is said, she too 
must be a Bhar&i. In Ambala, however, a Bharai may marry 
any J&tni, and in Kapurthala it is said that, being Muhammadans, 
marriage within the got is permitted, and that Rajput Bhar&is 
may take wives from Jit Bharais. There appears indeed to be no 



absolute or even general rule, but the tendency apparently is for the 
Bhar&is recruited from any one caste to form a separate caste of 
Bharais, marrying only in that caste, e.g., in Ludhiana the Jit Bhar&x 
only marries a BharM J&tni, and the gots avoided are the same as 
among the JAts. The Jit Bharais are numerous. They claim descent 
from one G&rba Jat, a Hindu attendant at Sakhi Sarwar’s shrine, who 
was in a dream bidden by the saint to embrace Isldra. On conversion 
he was called Shaikh G&rba. The Jat Bhai4is have several gots : — 
Dhillon, Deo, Rewal Garewffl, M&n, Randhd/wa, Jham, Karhi and 
Badecha. 

Marriage Dower . — The amount of mehr, given according to Muham- 
madan Law to the Wife by the husbar.d, never exceeds Rs. 32-6; while 
the minimum dowry given to the bride by her father consists of Rs. 21 
in cash and 5 copper vessels. 

Insignia.— The Bhar&i’s insignia are a drum ( dhol ), beaten with a 
curiously-shaped stick, like a short crook ; a wallet (khallar) hung 
round the neck by a string. The stick and khallar are peculiar to the 
Bhar&is. The standard of the Pirhais is a fringe (jagddhri) of tassels 
on a long pole. These fringes are presented by women as tbank r 
offerings for the birth of sons and at weddings. They are supposed 
to be tied round the forehead of the saint as they would be tied on a 
bridegroom’s forehead. 

Food. — It is said that in many places Bhan-us eat only goat’s flesh, 
and that leprosy would afflict him who ate any other kind of flesh! 
But this restriction is certainly not universal. Beef is avoided, because' 
it is said, the Bhar&is have many Hindu votaries. 

Bha^al, a 3 it clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bharanch, a small clan in Jmd who have the same Sidh as the Kale 

(?• O' 

Bhakat, a tribe, which gives daughters to the Jalaps, found in Jbelum. 

Bhak Bsgnohi, a class of Jogis who charm away scorpion stings. 

BeA^BHtJms— Bharbhunja, lit. one who roasts grain in an oven— form an 
occupational caste comprising only 4 gots, viz. 

1. Jadubansi .. (an Ahir qot). 

2. Bhatn&garl __ 

3. Saksaini f - ( fcwo gots). 

4. B4sdeo* ... (a Brahman got). 

* Basdeo, father of Krishna, appears to have — 



Bhafhhunja groups. 


As the gots are so few, only one got is avoided in marriage, but the 
caste is said to be strictly endogamous in PatMla, and outsiders' are 
never admitted into the caste. 

By religion Bharbhunjas are both Hindus and Muhammndaus. Like 
other Hindus the former invoke Sada Shiva when commencing work, 
as the shop is regarded as bis thara (platform). SubhAi, another 
deota. is also worshipped at weddings, sherbet and some copper pice 
being offered him, and cooked food distributed in his name. 

A Bharbhnnja wife may not wear glass bangles or blue clothes or a 
nose-ring ( laung ). 

Bharbhunjas only make laris at weddings; and only eat food 
cooked by Brahmans. They wear the janeo , but permit karewa, the 
husband’s brother’s claims being recognised. They preserve an old 
system of local panch&yats, with hereditary chaudhris, in which all 
caste disputes are settled. At weddings, etc., the chaudhri gives the 
lag and receives 1|- shares in the hhaji. Bharbhunjas mostly pursue 
their cieed and calling, but some take to service. In appearance they 
are dark and under-sized. 

In the Ndhha State the Bharbhunjas have two occupational croups 
the Dtuinkuta or “ rice-huskers ” (from dhdn, rice, and hutna) and 
the MalMhs or boatmen. These two groups do not intermarry, or drink 
together, but they smoke from the same huqah with a different mouth- 
piece. The MalMhs use a large spoon, the Dhankutas a sharp crooked 
instrument, in parching gram. Both groups are found in the B&wal 
Nizamat of this State. In the Phul and Amloh NnMmats the EMyasths 
a sub-group of the former, claim origin from that caste, and it is said 
Parhgiya jo Xdyastha, warnd bhatti jhokan la’iq : ‘He who acquires 
knowledge is a Kayastha, otherwise he is only fit to parch grain.’ Hence 
many Kayasths have joined the Bharbhnnja caste. In Bdwal the 
Bharbhunja gots are named from the place of origin, e.g., Mandauria 
from Mandaur in Alwar, and Chhatagia from ChlMtag. Elsewhere their 
gots are Jadu-bansi, Cbandar-bansi, (claiming IMjput origin) Bhatndgar 
and Chandan Katar, and of these the Bhatnagar again su chests 
K^yasth affinities. The caste is endogamous, and four gots° are 
avoided in marriage, but widow marriage is said to be only allowed 
in Bawal. Jats, Gujars and Ahfrs take water from a BharbhfiniM’s 
hands, but B&nias, Khatrxs and Brahmans will only take fresh water 
brought^ by him, not from one of his vessels. The gurus of the 

Bharbhunjas are always Brahmans and perform the phera. Their 

women wear no nose-ring, its use having been prohibited by a sati 
in each group. The Bharbhunjas of Bawal affect the cult of Bhairon, 
to whom the MalMhs of Agra used to marry their daughters. Tradition 

says that the god once saved a boat from sinking and thenceforward 

the family married one of their girls to the god and left her at his 
shrine where she survived for less than a year. But now only a doll 
of dough is formally married to the god. Other Bharbhnnjas also 
reverence Bhairon, and their guru is Subhffii SSbib, whose shrine is 
in a town to the east. He is worshipped on the hhai duj 'day in Katik. 

The Bharbhunjas of Phul and Amloh have a peculiar form of be- 
trothal contract. The bride’s father goes to the bridegroom's and 
gives him 4 Mansuri pice, and the latter gives him twice as much in 



return. This is called paisa batdnti or excnauge or presents, and the 
contract is then said to be irrevocable. If any one violates it without 
reasonable cause lie is excommunicated by the ehaudhris , bat may be 
re-admitted on payment of a fine which is spent for the benefit of the 
brotherhood. All the Bharbiiunjas, except those of B4wal, wear the 
janeo . If a traveller or a wedding party of Bharbhunjas halts in any 
village the Bharbhunjas there are bound to entertain the whole party, 
otherwise they are excommunicated/* 

The Bharbhunja in Delhi claim to be Jaiswfil Rajputs, and have three 
gots y Jaiswil (the highest). Kherw4 and T4jupuria, which all intermarry 
and smoke and eat together. Bach village has a chaudhn and of 
two ehaudhris one is called chaukrdt . The chaudhn can only act with 
the advice of the panchdyat . Bach chaukrdt has what is called the 
1 half pagri 3 and each chaudhri the f full pagri 3 The chaudhn has 
jurisdiction over petty disputes within the caste. Fines ranging from 
Re. 1 fcoRs. 100 are levied and the smaller sums spent on feast, 
while larger fines are expended on such public objects as guest-houses. 
Each chaudhri and chaukrdt gets double bhdji at weddings. 

Bharech, (Barech more correctly), one of the branches of the Pathans. 
From it was descended the family of the Naw&bs of Jhajjar which was 
called Bah&darwati after the name of Bahadur Khan, one of its members. 
The State of BaMdargarh (Dadri) also belonged to this family, 

Bhare^a, a term said to mean silver-smith, in the Simla Bills. The 
Bhareras intermarry with the Lph&rs, 

Bhargava DHtJSAR, Dhunsar, a sub-division of the Gam* Brahmans, now 
mainly employed in trade or as clerks. They give themselves the 
following pedigree : — 

BRAHMA. 

Bhrigu x Paloma Raja Sarjaiti, a Kshatriya. 

Chiman rishi x gukanya. 


Pramata rishi x Ghartachi. Aurab Raja Gadh. a Kshatriya. 

i I I 

Ruru x Farmadabra. Rachik x ?atwati Raja Parsainjat, 

Sonak, Jamdagnya x Ranuka. 

Parasurama. 

, All the descendants of Bhrigu and Ohiman were called Chimanbansi 
Bhargavas, and as Chiman the rishi used to perform his devotions at 
the hill of Arahak, near Rewdri in Gurgaon, which is now called Dhosi, 
those of his descendants who settled in that locality became known as 
Dkusars. Ohiman rishi has an ancient temple on this hill and a new 
one was built in recent years. Adjoining these temples is a tank, the 
ChandrakupA The Dhusars have the following seven groups or gotras 

* Popular legend distorts this descent in a curious way. It says that once Chaman, a 
Brahman cf Narnaul, took as his mistress a woman of menial caste, who bore him 7 sons and 
as many daughters. When asked to marry them he bade them appear on an amdwas with 
a cow and made each touch its different parts : so one touched its tail (< ptichal ) and founded 
the Puohalar gotrn ; another its horns (sing) and founded the Singlas gotra , and soon. Each 
gotra has five parwaras , except the Kashib which has three or occasionally seven. TheKashibs 
are thus known as triparwaras or saptparwaras and the other gotras as panchpanvaras. 
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Name of the 


Rishi after 
whom the 
gotra was 
named. 


Real gotra , Current gotra, 


Panvars . 


parwars, 


B&tasus, Bats Bachehalas, 
Batsus ... Bachehalas 


Bhargava, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apanwan 
Aurab Bansi. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan-, 
wan Aurab, Baind. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, J amdagan, 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan A urab, J amdagan , 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Apan- 
wan Aurab, Jamdagan. 

Bhargo, Sait, Habia Sad- 
tasya. 


Bachhal, Argan, Ba- 
tasth. 


Bandlas 


Kaunsi 


Kilsus, Gir- Gaglash 
itismad. 

Gangayans, Kuchlas 
Gar magus 
Kuls. 

Goshtains 
entitled 
Gdlas. 

Kashipoh., 


Kans, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 

Gargil, Dhist, Mand, 
Chiwan, Vaisham, 
Mapus&t. 

Bhargo, Chiwan, Ja- 
mad, Ganpat. 

Kaghab, Rats, Bhar* 
go, Chiwan Apan- 
wan, Aurab, Jamad, 
Ganpat. 


Kangain Pa- 
garhismad, 
Gargal. 
Goshtain en- 
titled Gala. 


Golus en- 
titled Gains, j 


Golash 

Kashib 


Kashab 


The Dhusars affect the Yajfir 7. ’ “ ‘ 1 " ~ 

invariably wear the sacred thread. C„, -.„*«*«***, 

them and in the choice of a bride the gotra and worshippers of the 
goddess) are avoided. Widows never remarry. 

. The Bhargava Dhusars claim to have given a long list of parohits and ministers to Hindu 
kings, from Chanda Bhargava who officiated at the sarp yag or serpent sacrifice originated bv 
RSja Jamaijaya to Hemu Shah, the Baqqal of Rewari, who revolted against Akbar, as the 
following table shows ’ 4 0 

BHARGAVA PAROHITS AND MINISTERS TO HINDU KINGS. 


Veda, the Madyandani sakha and the Katyani sutraj and 
:d. Only the Brahma form of marriage is tolerated among 

same Tmlievi (family 


Name of parohit and 
minister. 


Yudhisterian Samvat Bik- 
era. ram. 


Christian 

era. 


Sanapat Bhargava ... Sayanak 

Mahipat Bhargava ... to 

Sir&vidat Bhargava and Suraj Sain 

their descendants. 

Jag Marain Bhargava and Birshah to 
Ms descendants Padhmal 

Samdat Bhargava and Murar Singh to 
Ms descendants ... Jit Mai 

Jai N arain Bhargava and Pal Singh to 
Ms descendants ... Bhagwant KoM 

Sundarpal Bhargava ... R&ja Bir Bikramajit 
Indarp&l Bhargava and Samandarpal Jogi to 
Ms descendants Bikrampal 

Jaideva Bhargava and TilokChandto 
Ms descendants ... Knar S ain 

Indroman Bhargava and Hari Sain to 
Ms descendants ... Jaipal 

SheoNarain Bhargava and Kaurpalto 
his descendants ... Pirthwi Raj 

(Rai Pithora) 



90 BJiarhir-Bhdtia. 

Bharhi, a tribe which, claims descent from Gmr Brahmans, and observes 
the same ceremonies as they do, but at a wedding performs seven 
phetas instead of four, 'Work as sculptors, etc, (Found in Gtirg&on). 

Bharoi^ fern, Bharoja, s. m. one who attends travellers at a bharo. 

Bharth, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhartr, a R&jpofc sept found in Gujr&t, descended from their ©ponym. 

Bharwal, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Bharwana, (1) a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery * (2) a clan of the Si&ls, descended from Bhairo, 

Bha^yar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhat, see under Bhatt. 

Bha^e, an Ardin and Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Bhati, see B&hti. 

Bhati, a Jat, Ara!n, Gujar and Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
also a J&fe and Rajput clan found in Multan. 

Bhati, a tribe of Hindu Rdjputs, chiefly interesting as being the ancestors 
of the Bhat^i Rajputs and the SiDHt? Barar Jdts, as the following table 
shows:— 

BHATI, BROTHER OF SUNRIJA. 


Jaisal. 


Busal, 


Hindu BMtfs. 


Junh&r or Jitmra, 


Batera. 


bicura Bar&r Barsi. Rajpal, 

J&fcs, | I 

Bhattf Rajputs. Watt-fi BSjputs. 

[Fagan—Hissar Gazetteer, pp. 124, 127 — 129.] 

Bhatia.— A caste originally from the country round Delhi but more recently 
from Bhatner and the Rajputana desert, and claiming to be Repute 
of Yadubansi race, one branch of which became rulers of Jaisalmir 
while the other took to commercial pursuits. The n ame would seem 
to show that they were Bhatis (Bhatti in the Punjab) ; but be that 
as it may, their R^put origin seems to be unquestioned. They are 
numerous m Sind and Guzerat where they appear to form the leading 
mercantile element, and to hold the place which the Aroras occupy 
higher up the Indus. They have spread into the Punjab along the 
lower valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, and up the whole length of the 
Cbendb as high as its debouchure into the plains, being indeed most 
numerous in Si&lkot and Gujrdt. In these Provinces however thev 
occupy an inferior position, both in a social and in a mercantile sense. 
They stand distinctly below the Khatri and perhaps below the Arora 
and are for the most part engaged in petty shop-keeping, though the 
Bhatias of Dera Isma’il Khan are described as belonging to a ‘ widelv 
. spread and enterprising mercantile community.’ They are often 
supposed to be Khatrfs, are very strict Hindus— far more so than the 
other trading classes of the Western PunjAb-eschewing meat and 
liquor. Ihey do not practise widow-marriage. 



The Bkdtia sections . 


The Bhdtia cast© has 84* sections, called mukhs, divided into two 
groups thus — 


Group L« — Baei- 

Sections . 


Status 


1. Babla 

2. Dhagga 

3. Anda 

4. BaMha 

5. J&wa 

6. Soni 


^ phdighar . 


Ghdrghar . 


Sections . 

7. Gandhi, 

8. Chachra. 

9. Cliabak. 

10. Kandal. 

11. Ghanghal. 

12. Kore. 


Both BaMha and J4wa claim to be chdrghar . All the above sections 
are of Bardghar status. It is hardly necessary to explain that 
dhdighar may not give daughters to any but dhdighar , though they may 
take from chdrghar and so on. A breach of this rule involves degrad- 
ation and hence the same section may be both dhdighar and chdrghar . 

Group IL— Bunjahi, which comprises the remaining sectionst such 
as Baila 5 Chot4k, Dholia and Naida. 

There are no territorial groups, but the orthodox idea among the 
old men is that daughters should be given to the Western Bhatids 
of Sh&hpur, Jhelum and Dera Ismael Kh&n as they are of superior 
status to those in Gujr&t, while the Eastern BIMtMs of SMlkot and 
GujrAnw&la are considered inferior and wives are taken from them. 


It should, however, be noted 


Sijw&la. 

Gandhi. 


Chaehra {f£ sip . 
Wadoja. 


Babla. 

Wanjak. 

Ra-rakha. 

Challhar. 

Rilla.. 

Wattu. 

pur 5 they live in large rectangular 
houses. 

1. Rai G&jaria, from 

2. Bao Haria, from Rai Hari Singh, a 

bhagat, 

3. Bao Sapat, from SapU, a village of 
Mar war, the home of Bfm4, a Bh4tt The 
Bhatf s of S4pta, were great devotees of 
Devi and as such held in great respect. 

4. Bao Paral-sauria, ‘ the sept of the five 
’heroes/ Jasaii, Rawalji, Nawal Singh, 
Jddhraj and Blr Singh who fell bravely 
fighting in Jaisalmfr. Bahadar Singh 
belonged to this natch. -All the above 
nahhs affect Devi. 

5. Rai Bamayi. Agai-r&j, brother of 
Bam Chandar was a great bhagat who 
was ever repeating Barn’s name. 

6. Rai Padamsi, from Padamsi Bh&tf who 
fell bravely fighting in battle. He had 
;a son Udhe Rai. 


that in BalMwalpur these groups 
appear to be unknown, but of the 
sections given in the margin the 
Sijwala is the highest and the Killa 
the lowest. The BhdtMs have a 
proverb 4 dhan di wadi ai * or 
4 wealth is greatness. 5 In Bahawah 

hawelis , each comprising 30 or 40 

7. Rai Paleja, from Paleja a village, the 
home of Parma Bhatf, in Marw&r. 

8. Rai Ved (Waid), from Man Singh, son 
of Megh Raj Bhatf who was skilled in 
waidak (physic) : all the Bhatis who 
joined him became Rai by sept. 

9. Rai Surya, from Sura BMtf who fell 
in battle. 

10. Rai Ditya, from Diita a village, the 
home of Arjan Bhiti, a bhagat of Devi 

11. Rai Gokal G4ndf, from Gokal G4ndi 
of Multan under whom served Nawal, son 
of Rawal Bhatf. R4wal fell in battle, 

12. Rai G4da, from G&dd BhAtl, a bhagat 
of Hanuman. 

13. Rai Nae G4ndf, from Megh R4j, son 
of Jodh Raj. Megh Raj opened a shop 
at Bahawalpur, and was known as Hiya 
G4ndl 


* An 85th is also named below. ' 4 

t There is also a lower group called Gand, the offspring of Bh&tias m&med to Aro^ 

women or of widow remarriages. The fushkama Brahmanls their patchy 
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14. Hal Midia, from Medi a village, the 
home of Kumbha Bhati, who fell in 
battle* He had a son Oga, who was a 
servant of Bahadar Ali, Nawab. 

15. Rai Ohhachia, from chheisix). Six 
families joined Desa Bhati, 

16. Rai Bablia, from Bablia, son of Jodha 
Bhati, of Nigu village. 

17. Rai Panchal, from Panchalpuri, the 
home of Rai Bhim. 

18. Rai Gulgula, from Gulgula Bhati who 
was killed in battle. He had a son Man 
Singh. 

19. Rai Subra, from Subra, the name of a 
baithak* of Bhatis. 

20. Rai Nagra, from Nagra, a village in 
Marwar. f 

21. Rai Saraki, from Nawal Saraki, the 
name of those who sided with Nawal 
Singhf in a dispute about some custom 
which the Qazi decided in his favour. 

22. Rai Soni, from Son a village, whose 
spokesman was Rafcan Rai Bhati. 

23. Rai Sopla, from Bhopat Singh Bhati. 

24. Rai Jia, from Jia Bhati who display- 
ed great courage in the army. 

25. Rai Mogia, from Mogia Bhati who fell 
fighting, 

26. Rai Dhadha, from Dhadhalu, a village 
of the That! country. 

27. Rai Rika, from Rika Bhati, who fell 
fighting. He had a son Gassa. 

28. Rai Jidhan, from Jidhan Bhati, who 
was a great cultivator, 

29. Rai Kothia, from Kothiar, a village. 

30. Rai Kotha, from Kolhapur, a village. 

81. Rai Dhawan, from Dhawan Rai, who 

was famed for his generosity. He had a 
son MegbA. 

32. Rai Devla, from a famous Deval Bhati, 
who lived in the village of Ganth. 

83. Rai Jia, from J ia ChAdak, a cultivator, 
who lived in the Marwar Thati. 

34. Rai Baura, from Baura, a village in 
the Thati. 

35. Rai Dkage, from Dhaga Bhati, who 
fell bravely in battle. 

36. Rai Kandhya, from Shuja Bhati, who 
though his forehead was split in the Jai- 
salmir war, yet his trunk fought on for 
a long while. 

87. Rai RAthia, from RAthia Bhati, of 
RatnAr, a village in the That! of Marwar. 
He was famous for his hospitality. 

38. Rai KajriA, from Kajarya, a village 
towards Mult An where Man Singh mu khia 
lived. He had seven sons, all called 
mukhias . 

39. Rai SijwAlA, who were proficient in 
archery. 

40. Rai JabalA, from JabAla, a village in 
Sindh. 

41. Rai Malan, from Malaxt, a family of 
Gogla village, whose members knew an- 
tidotes to poisons. 


42, Rai Dhaba, from Dhaba mukhia of 
Rori village, who raised camels there. 

43. Rai Dhiran, from Dhiran Bhati, who 
fell in battle. He had a son Udhe Rai. 

44 Rai Bhagta, from BhagtAnand Bhati, 
who showed great valour in the Jaisalmir 
war. 

45. Rai Bira, from Bira Bhati, who showed 
great valour in battle. He was a bhagat 
of Devi. 

46. Rai ThulA, from ThulA, a village of the 
Thati. 

47. Rai SodhayA, from Sodha, a. caste, 
Singh Mai Bhati having married the 
daughter of a Sodhi RAjput. 

48. Rai BurA, from B&ra BhAti of Bakhai 
village. 

49. Rai Muchha, from Arjan Bhati, who 
was nicknamed Arjan Muchha, as he had 
long moustaches. He was a bhagat of 
Jasra Devi, and wore the 5 kes. 

50. Rai Tamboli, from Nanda and Niga, 
tambolis (betelnut-sellers). They were 
bhagats of Shiva, 

51. Rai ThAkar. 

52. Rai Bisnaw, from Bisanwant Bhati, 
who was a man of great good furtune. 
He had 4 sons. All the members of this 
family specially worshipped Ram Chandr 
and in one year 107 sons used to be bom 
to it. 

53. Rai Bhudria, from Bhudar, a Bhati. 

54. Rai Indhar, from Indhar, a branch of 
the Bhatis. 

55. Rai Dhadha i, from DhadhAla village, 
the home of Rama Bhati 

56. Rai Beg Chandr, from Bega and Chan- 
da, Bhatis, who were customs collectors. 

57. Rai Bipal, from Bipal, the residence of 
Ktrnbha and KanA, Bhatis. 

58. Rai Potha, from the brothers Potha, 
ParrnA and Naga, BhAtis. 

59. Rai Premia, from Prema and Parma, 
Bhati Rajputs of Rasa village. 

60. Rai Ptir dhaga, from Puradh, a yag, 
performed by KanA and Kumbha, BhAtfs, 
who were followers of Guru Nanak. 

61. Rai MadhrA, from MadhrA Bhati, a 
servant of a Khia at Multan, who gave 
much in alms. 

62. Rai Pharis Gandf, , from PharAs, the 
name of JitA Mai, Bhati, who had transac- 
tions with Maujdd Khan in Multan, He 
had perfumes, oil and attar. 

63. Rai Puri Gandi, from Pare, a BhAtf, 
performer of Raipul. 

64 Rai Jujar Gindi from Jujar village, 
the residence of A jit Singh and RanphA, 
BhAU's, who sold perfumes. 

65. Rai Panwar, from Panwar, a branch of 
the Bhati 

66. Rai Prema S6j, from Prema and SdjA, 
the sons of Gondha, Bhati. 

67. Rai RAjA, from Raja, a village in 
Marwar. 


* A room or building where male visitors are received, 

f Not apparently the Nawal 8ingh of No. 11, This Nawal Singh was in the employ of 
one Qutb Khan, ' ■ 1 
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68. RaiParjia, from Parja, a caste. Rasan, 78. Rai Nisat, from sat (juice) because 
son of Bnim Smgh, Bhati, in a fight with Samun and Ramun extracted juice from 

robbers killed 100 of them, while on wheat and made halwd of it. 

**™*?tiy two of his 5 sons and 6 79. Rai Udesl, from Udhe Rai, the elder 

cn n - rr ‘ , „ son of Parma, Bhatf. He had a bitter 

by. Rai Kupwar, from Kapura, a Bhati, fend with his younger brother, 

who attained a great age. 80. Rai Budhfya, Bhoj Raj, Bhatf, did 

70. Rai Dhadar, from Dhadar, a village Badh Pal’s work, had camels and hired 

in the Punjab. them. 

71. Rai Kartarya, from Kartarya, the 81. Rai Bala-i, from Balaya-kar, a village 

family name of one Sana Bhatf. in the Punjab which was the home of 

72. Rai Gogla. Bhan, son of Bhoj Raj. 

73. Rai Iiukar, from Kukar, a village in 82. Rai Pawar, from Pawri village, the 

the Punjab. home of Preman and ParmAn. 

74. Rai Multani, from Multan where Jodu 83. Rai Kfna, from Kina (enmity). The 
Rai, a Bhatf clothier and his family lived. family of Musi destroyed their enemy. 

75. Rai Chain uj a, from Chamuja, a village. 84. Rai Kizia, from Kazf. Ir Mai, Bhatf, 

7o. Rai Dhiya, from Dhiya, a village. who worked as a clerk under a hazi of 

77. Rai Karan Gota, from Kama, Bhatf, Bahawalpur. 

who was called Kama after his gotar. 85. R ai Mota, from Moti, daughter of Naru 
Two of them, Mul Raj and Megh Raj , Mai Sohana, a resident of Multan, 

served with distinction under the Nawab 
of Bahawalpur. 

Bhatiani, a donkey owner in Dera Ghazi Khan, who also bakes bread 
while his womenfolk act as midwives. Said to be connected with the 
Kahars and KumMrs. 

Bhati-dar, one on whom land is bestowed as bhati , i.e., a rent-free grant of 
land given to a Brahman or jagir by a ruler. 

Bhati Wad, atribe^ of J£ts found in SMlkot which claims Solar R&jpnt 
descent and originated in Ajudhia whence its eponym migrated to 
Amritsar, where it is also found as a J&t (agricultural) clan. 

Bhat#a. — Like the Manidr, Banjara and others the Bh&fcrd, is a pedlar. 
Be claims Brahman origin, and his traditions say that One Mddho 
Mai, a Brahman rishi, a singer and a poet, once loved and wedded 
K&m Kundala, a dancing girl. From this pair are descended the 
Madhwas or Bh&tras,* The latter word appears to be a diminutive 
of the Sanskrit bhatta , a hard. However this may be, a curious 
legend accounts for the Bh&tr&s 5 location in the Punjab and their 
conversion to Sikhism. Madho was born and died in Ceylon, t but 
in the reign of Babar, Guru Ntoak visited that island, and there 
made a disciple of Changa Bhatra, a descendant of M&dho, The 
Adi Granth records that 20 maunds of salt a day were required for 
Ohanga's numerous followers, many of whom were converted to 
Sikhism and followed Guru N&nak back to India. 

The M£dhw£s, however, did not at first settle in the Punjab. 
Originally they were to be found chiefly in the Dadra Des, along 
the banks of the Ganges in the Bijnor District of the United 
Provinces, where many of them are banjdras or pedlars by trad©, 
some hawking cheap ornaments for women, others so-called Vedic 
medicines.} Thence they migrated into Hoshi&rpur and Sialkot, but 


* This tradition is said to be preserved in the Mahabharata and Singhlsan Batfsi. In a 
'panvdna of Maharnj a Ranjft Singh of 7th Asanj, 1866 Sambat, and now in the possession 
of a Bhatra of DhariwAl, the Madhwas were exempted from the grazing tax. 

t A Sikh temple, known as Dera Baba, was built in Ceylon to the Guru’s memory at the 
Madhw&s’ original home. 

, ± Gullible patients are made to sign bonds for Bs. 50 or so, as the Bh^tya’s fee* 
if they recover. 





they are now to be found in the great towns and places of pilgrim- 
age all over India, In Hoshiarpur the BMtr&s are virtually all Sikhs 
(though children under 12 have their heads shaved) and here they 
pose as magicians, foretelling the future by gazing into a cup of oil 
Thence they mainly frequent the Kangra District. In Sialkot a moiety 
are true Sikhs, observing all the Sikh customs, and often posing as 
gurus , Ak&lfs or Nihangs when on their wanderings.* They prey on the 
credulity of the people by astrology. The other moiety are jatadharts, 
but smoke, and generally assume the characteristic garb of the 
t Udasxs, pretending to be emissaries of certain temples and col- 

!>,, lectin g subscriptions for them. After the Diwdli the Bh4tr4s set 

j ,!' out on their tours, returning at the commencement of the rainy 

season. They travel in gangs generally of half-a-dozen or so, and 
I; the Sikhs are occasionally accompanied by their wives and 

;! daughters, for whose marriages they collect subscriptions. Various 

,|i forms of swindling are practised by them and they earn large 

sums which they promptly squander on drink and gambling. 

! ! ' Besides hawking small hardware for sale they pierce children’s noses 

. and ears for rings, t like the Ramziya of the eastern districts. 


The Bhdtr&s’ claim to Brahminical origin is borne out by the fact 
that they wear the janeo and til ah, and even at eclipses receive 
certain offerings, while standing in water, from each and ©very caste. 
They also practise palmistry ( rehha ). Other castes call them harar- 
popo or Thags, and the higher Brahman groups disown them. 
Probably they are a branch of the JDakauts. 



B hain s. Gamf. Kasha. Lota. 

Bhattf. Gojra. Lande. R^tlior. 

Bhotiwal. Kag. Lar. Rod. 

Digw&, 

Bhatt, fern. Bhatten, Bhattni, Bbdtni, Bbatani: dim. Bhatetd, : fern. 
Bhateti, the son or daughter of a Bhatt: also, contemptuously, any 
one of that caste. The Panj&bi form is Bhatt, but it is very commonly 
pronounced Bh4fc especially in the Hills, 

The organisation of the Hindu Bh4ts almost baffles description, so 
fluid are its intricacies. 

In Hissar are found two sub-castes, Brahm and a few R4j, The 
former are clients of the MaMjansJ, performing certain functions for 
them at weddings, &c.§ ; they Wear the janeo, avoid widow marriage, 
and only eat food cooked by a Gaur Brahman ||, while the R4j ate land- 
holders and cultivators, receiving dues at J&t weddings. 

The Brahm, Brahma orBrahmi Bh4ts are very widely spread, and 
always appear to stand higher than the other sub-castes or groups, 
which vary from place to place. Thus in Rohtak the other groups are 


♦Recently, however, some of them have taken to disguising themselves as Bairagi 
MM s. Others, of Daska, make an indelible mark on their necks and call themselves 
Hosaini Br ahm ans, collecting alms from Muhammadans, 
f See p. 268 of Punjab Manufactures for the implements used* 

J And also of the Brahmans in Rohtak. 

§ They sing habits in public when the bridegroom first sets out for his father-in-law’s 
house, receiving a rupee as their fee on this occasion and also at the k&j of an old man, 

|j Or Aggarw&l MaMjans in Eohtak. 
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three in number, viz., Jagg£ or Tappaw^r* CMrant, and a fourth 
class, to^ which belonged Ud& Bh&t.t The Jaggds comprise the Bbaria 
Bona, Shabkarw^M, Solanki and other gots. "" 

In Gurg&on on the other hand the Bh&t or Rai, as he is called is de- 
scribed as a Mfr&sf, and is divided into four classes§ : ‘ 

j ^ 1. Brahm Rai, BMts of the Brahmans. 

(. 2 . Bero (Baro) Rai, of the Rajputs. 

II f Rai, who eat flesh and drink liquor. 

C. 4 - Jag^, or genealogists : of whom I is superior to II. |j 

• Brahm group then extends right across the south of the Punish 
mto Multan, Dera Gh&tf KhSnDera Ismahl, M&nwdll and even Bani • 
the group below them being called K^timar.'lf ’ 

into*four ““ BMtS *"> “> >» Mei 

• Cbandf D£s. | Mahal. 

Jangd, BhamM. | Sutrak. 

This group is 1 also called^ Vateshar and regards itself as Bahrf or 
superior, while the Bunj^his, who are not recognised as Brahm Bbfits 
comprise the following pots: — * s > 

A 1 * JUl-Ut « 


Agan-hotrf.** 
Chan dan. 
Dharor. 
Ghanghar.^* 
Guru Gat, 


Lakhnanri. 
Manjhor. 
Palsihar. 

Pali Palsihar. 


Dehi Palsihar, 
Shenor. 

SipaL 

Sngeziu. 


_ The real grouping in Multan however appears to be into four func- 
tional groups, viz . : — iunc 

1. Brahm, eulogists and genealogists. 

2. Yartishar, who live upon dues payable at weddings and funerals 
for their services. At weddings they summon the brotherhood and so 
on. At deaths they notify its members, and also procure certain 


* Jaggi, so called because they rise early and seafpr] on ; r~ ■ 

genealogy. Tappawar is not explained. 021 ^ lr patron s r00 ^ recite bis 

J-Charan, a wanderer, pilgrim .-singer, dancer: Platts, sub voce 
t But another account says the Bhats include the following classes , 

a“ hl * l> ' J ‘ u ‘- ch ‘“' ts&iatSS 

JfaSSfSriSS ‘SlSZvJS a, 

and eulogists, as well as genealogists. And yet anXr account dfe 
classes : — (1 ) Rai Bhat, or ‘meistersingers,’ (2i Ranis “hS?* whn fl^t ,lb 1 S mto four 
as well as encourage the fighting men by their singing of legends 7ri “ Ct as e ?Y Qys > 

and (4) Jagas or genealogists and story-tellers 8 g S ndS ’ ^ Katilats or musicians, 
The following kabit from Gurgion describes 'the superiority of the Rai nut. . 

B 7'\ T u’ BMkap, Baruin 

Mamin hr Betal, Hamin 3m gal he jogi, * * 

Kaprdpharen mdng harar bdndh mandararen 
,, fetal Jcahen Bikram suno dev dan Mrat harm 

Bb “ dwSi ' cb “ d Ban, Sli ,, 

WM,Cbaiidf»ir and KTdidhar.heacB witllfuDcdcna 4 f ° Ur ’ l,i ' v an.ah- 

». JSTX.tt. SSVSj to olb “ ■“-•'a* »«*«. 
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Saesot J Earar Eai. rDSH ™ lAsur. 

bAESTO i Hatiiira I C Ghaagar. 

| K&tim&r* ? I 

i^Thor, etc. I 

$ Just as the Jagg4 have a stated time for their recitations : see above. 

§ Not to be confused with the Jajik, who in Dera Ghazl Khan is a sewer of shrouds : see 

infra . 

II In Kapurthala to the Srit is assigned the duty of reciting verses from the Purans : and 
to the Magadh that of eulogising the Surajbans, Chandrbans, etc., while to the Yandijan is 
allotted the recitation of chronicles,, and eulogising Deo, rihhi, yitar and Bmi ki nandan 
whence they are designated Kabishars or bards. The latter also announce betrothals set 
forth the dowry; at weddings, and so on. * 


The? Shaft groups. 


' articles for the corpse* Ah funerals their females take part in the 
siapa (mourning), being paid annas 2 per day. At a girFs wedding they 
get Be. 1-8, but at a boy j s only Be. 1, the sum which they also get 
at a funeral, Their perquisite on other occasions is called vel badh&L 

8, The Chandisar live in the villages and live by begging. The 
K&tim&rs who used to be numerous in Mult&n, are an off-shoot of 
this branch. 

4. The Kutichar are vagrant beggars. 

Accounts from Mf&nw£lf, in which District the BlbAts are very few 
in number, give a threefold division of the caste, as follows 

T ( i. Brahmi. I TT ( ii. Kdtim^r or Sheni Khel. 

1 c ii. KhosK. I 11 ini. Baddu. 

I performs ceremonies : II does not, though at weddings the Kdtxmdr 
sing songs of congratulation. The Baddu is virtually an out-caste.* 

A second account points to the fact that the Bhdts derive their origin 
from the Pashkarnd Brahmans as well as from the Sdrsut, and says the 
Pushkarnd. Bhdt are equal in status to the Sdrsut,f though the status 
of the sections varies, and a family whose widows marry outside the 
brotherhood is looked down upon, , 

Lastly a third account gives the old functional groups : the out who 
sing songs and recite chronicles ‘ in the afternoon ; the Mdgadh, who 
keep pedigrees of kings, and recount their deeds: the Windijdn, who 
teach princes ; and the Bhdt or Jagak§ who sang songs in the early 
morning hours to awaken the king. Yet this same account divides the 
Bhdts into Brahms and Kdtimdrs. 

In Multdn, tahsil Shu jdbdd, only the Brahm and Kdtimdr groups are 
known. The former comprises 7 gets: Chandt Dds, Mahel, Sutrak, 
Ohangar, Paisa, Ohandaria, and Chan nan, all of which are said to be 
Sdrsut gots and intermarry. The Kdtiindrs, also said to be Sdrsuts, 
form a distinct sub-caste. They have, as a rule, no clients, and live 
by blackmail, but in ShujdMd itself they receive fixed dues (from one 
to four annas a head at weddings). They still compose habits which 
the Brahm Bh&ts do not. 

In the accounts from Karn£l, Patidld, and KapfirthaMj] allusion is 

* The Baddd takes alms from Muhammadans, which other Bhats will not do. No other 
will eat with him, yet he wears the janeo. His corpse is not burnt like a Hindu’s, but is cast 
into a stream. It is to he regretted that no further particulars of this interesting group are 
given. 

fit is said that the gots are: — 

fChandi Das, [ /Panian, 

Gandhor. j r> ✓ \Josi. 
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mad© to an older and apparently extinct organisation of the Bh&t caste 
into three main groups, viz . : — 

1. Sut, reciters of myths. 

2. Mdgadhs, chroniclers, 

8. Yandis, or Yandijan, who acted as advisers to Rdjds and as 
poets laureate. 

The Vandfs alone are found in Patidld where they are known as 
Brahmd Bhdts or Brahmd> Rais. They wear the janeo and retain their 
Brahminical gotras such as Konsal (in Kapurthald), Bhardwdj, etc. 

In their internal grouping the Brahm Bhdts imitate the Khatri 
organisation, having two groups as follows : — - 

I.— Bari, or the 12 gots. 

1, Gun deo. 4. Lakfaan Sain. 7. Bhdrdmal. 10. Phdg, 

2, Kataria. 5. Dhur. 8, Tdliu. 11. Ohandi dds. 

3, Pangan. 6. Bisbel or -wel. 9. Kalian. 12. Dhiran. 

and of these numbers 1—6 form a Dhdighar group, which avoids only 
one got in marriage, (as indeed does the whole Bdri group, apparently) 
whereas the Bunjdhis avoid four. This latter group includes the 
following gots 

Bhulddia. i Manohia. | Suridn. j TuMnia, etc. 

Malaunia. J Saroha. I Telia, I 

On the other hand in Shdhpur the Bhdt are divided into Bunjdhfs 
and Kbokhars, the latter suggesting the Khokharain group of the 
Khatrfs, thus 


Section . 

Gotra. 

f Ayupotri. 

Bhdrdwdj, 

1 Dherru. 

33 

I.— Btojahis. *{ Jandidds. 

Koshal. 

1 Mdhal. 

33 

l^Rai Pdl. 

33 

^Sigarre. 

Kushab. 

II.— Khokhaes. “P” 1 - 

Bhdrdwdj. 

Bdlash, 

Jain. 

Yashist. 


Of these the Jain section will intermarry with any other, but 
from the above notes it is abundantly clear that the Bhdts are 
simply an offshoot of the Brahmans, being differentiated from them 
by function. And to explain their origin various legends have been 
invented. One is that when Janmeja celebrated a sacrifice he sum- 
moned the Gaur Brahmans and tricked one of them into accepting an 
offering of a diamond by concealing it in some pan. This Brahman 
became a Bhdt. Another, to whom Janmeja offered a gift, refused it 
and became a Taggd, Another is that Shiva was celebrating the 
marriage of his son, and giving alms to Jogis, Jan gams, Sani&sis and 
Suthrds, who received them with a good grace. Thereupon the god 
asked if any would constrain him to give alms, and a drop of sweat 
falling from bis brows to the ground the first Bhdt sprang from 



it, •with a Jcat&T in Bis hands* and uttered a habit which, runs; — a 0 
goddess K&liM, give the Bh4t a ha tar whose sight will cause a close-* 
fisted man (shum) to flee. Let the Bb&t cleave him from head to foot 
with his katar.” Shiva replied : — “0 Betal Rai, Bh&t, I would have 
given you the kingdom of the whole world had you not appeared thus. 
Now 1 grant you great influence and all will be terrified at your voice, 
but you will get what you may/' This habit 3 obtained from a Bh&t, 
would make all the Bh&ts professional extortioners. A third tradition 
is that Brahm£ offered gifts to Brahmans, but they all refused it, until 
one of their sisters* sons accepted it and thus became a Bh&t. 

Two legends from the Simla hills also describe the origin of the 
Bhits. The first explains how they acquired the power of reading 
men's thoughts. Under Bhoj,* it says, lived K&li D&s, a famous 
BMt who held that a man could say anything he wished in poetry, 
and so Kh.li, the goddess, pleased with his devotion, conferred on 
him the power of thought-reading. The other legend goes further 
back, and describes how Rd/jfi Jaswantt had a wise counsellor in a 
woman KhankdlL Once when he was holding his court at Srinagar 
in Garhw&l the Bhjd of Mfirwar, Jagdeo, came to see him and found 
him and Khankdli in council. The lady veiled her face, explaining 
that as a man had come to that cowardly court she could not show her 
face before him. This reply naturally annoyed Jaswant who declared 
he would give her 10 times as much as Jagdeo would bestow. Khankdli 
then went to Jagdeo's tent ; but as he was at his devotions his Rdnl 
gave her a dish full of gold coins and gems which Khankdli refused to 
.accept, as she could take no alms from a woman. When the Bdjd 
came she presented him with a rupee, as a nazr, and said she was the 
wife of a Bh&t and had come to demand dan (charity), which one of 
JM-jput blood could not refuse. He bade her ask a favour, and she de- 
manded his head, which the at once cut off, and she carried it in a 
dish to R&j4 Jaswant. Tauntingly Jaswant asked what she had got 
from Jagdeo, who had fled from his own kingdom and sought a ref uge 
with himself. In reply Khank&li showed him the head and demanded 
those of himself and his 9 sons in fulfilment of his vow, threatening him 
with the ruin of his kingdom if he refused. The king's sons, his queen, 
and he himself, however, all declined to sacrifice their lives in fulfilment 
of the R&j&'s rash promise. 

Khank&li then returned to Jagdeo's tent. She had forbidden his 
queen to burn his body till she returned, and when she found the R&n£. 
lamenting over his corpse she restored it to life and promised him the 
empire of all India. This he soon achieved. In the first encounter 
Jaswant was overthrown and Jagdeo seized his kingdom. Gradually 
he subdued all the petty chiefs in India, compelling them to pay 
6 annas in the rupee as tribute. From KhanMli and K&li D&s the 
BMt chain descends. 

In Sirmtir the Bhfits are by origin Brahmans,! but having adopted 
harewa they lost status and are now by occupation genealogists. 
Many, too, are cultivators and trans-Giri marry witlnKanets. The 

~*qT Legends 7 !!, p. 183. 

| See Legends of the Punjab III, pp. 242, 252. 
f ‘There. is a Wateshar or JBateshar group among the Brahmans also. 





Ceremony. 

Function. 

Fee. 

Girl’s betrothal 

The Bhat women sing songs and chant 
habits . 

8 Mansur! takas. 

Boy’s 

The Bhat women sing songs and also the 
brotherhood. 

Be. 1 or as. 8 with takas. 

Girl’s „ 

Women Sing bandhdwa ... ... 

8 takas for each. 

Birth of a son 

Sing congratulatory songs 

Be. 1, 


*£%*£& ^ en the dower an ' iTes the Bhats read out the list of articles and recite tte 

ZarUsisone goto. Hn&ri murassa rnoti hanchan chhahhhaH hai, 

Kimkhdh atlas Mwaldjhurm Idt mehndi moti sut pds dhart hai . 

Bhukan mtubhird pannd jafdo jarat gird men chhuhdre sab ndr kahrn khari hat , 
ounaar sohag bhdg bhaH jaisi khilli phul jhari hai. 

In Sh&hpur the Muhammadan Bh&fs are divided thus 

Section • Gotra . 

fChuv&h Koshal. 

Pan]. 

Samit. 

^Gudr&L 

1L Kaprfil, which is said to he purely endogamous and not to 
marry with any other Bh£t under pain of excommunication* The 
other four sections marry inter se . 

The Bhat’s functions. 

The functions of the BMt differ in different parts of these Provinces. 
In the south-eastern districts he is not entrusted with any religious 
functions at all. Thus in Rohtak the Brahm BMts merely get 
annas 4 to 8 on the bridegroom’s departure at a wedding ; and the 
guests at a rich man’s funeral are invited through a Bh4t, who receives 
Re. 1 in cash, and a turban when the pagri is tied round the heir’s 
head* A Bh4t also summons the kinsmen to witness an ©xcommuni- 


Bhits of N4han retain Brahman customs, but those of the interior have 
adopted those of the Kanets. With the Kanets the Bh&ta furnish the 
Dew|s or priests to the temples. Trans-Giri there is a sub-division of 
toe Emits called Deti, but the rest of the Bh&ts do not intermarry with 
them and they are inferior to the other groups, 


The Muhammadan Bhap. 

The Muhammadan Bhd,ts are even fewer in numbers than the Hindu, 
and far less ^elaborately organised. In Hissar they date their con- 
version to Alamgfr’s reign, and still continue to minister to Mahiians 
and other Hindus as well as to Mughals and Pirzddas, but Shaikhs 
only fee them at a daughter’s wedding; as do also oilmen and weavers 
who give them 8 annas. But they get fees on the birth of a son. In 
Kohtak they have only three sections, Bijhfo. Sil Sah& and Gur Deva, 
of whom the latter recite genealogies and compose songs. 

Iheh pations are Muhammadan Rdjputs and Hindu Mah<£ians, and 
they receive— 


The Muhammadan Midi • 
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cation or a re-admission into caste.* As we go westward, however^ the 
.Bh&t’s functions become more definite, assuming at times almost a 
priestly colour, while his perquisites are correspondingly larger and more 
certain. Thus in Kapiirthala the Brahm Bh&t sings congratulatory 
songs at a betrothal, at the saia chitthi , at a chhotd tihd 9 or marking 
of the bridegroom’s forehead, the milni, + or meeting of the bride and 
bridegroom, at the lawan or turins, the mittha hhdt and the chirhani 5 
receiving a fee of annas 2 or so, together with other rails. 



In the western districts the Bb&tm fulfils the duties of a professional 
mourner. Thus in Sh&hpur she leads the mourning by the women 
of the deceased’s brotherhood for a fee of Be. 1, and in Dera Gh&zi 
Kh&n she does this for a wage of 2£ annas a day, besides what the 
relatives may give her. 

In K&ngra§ the only relic of the Bh&t’s former functions is the 
making of habits , and a proverb runs : — Bhdt hi bhet habit 9 i.e, 9 a Bh&t 
will always make a present of a habit. Like the parohit and the barber 


* This account comes from the Sampla tahsil of Rohtak. Elsewhere the BMts merely 
sing congratulatory songs on auspicious occasions for a fee of four double-pice, raised at 
weddings to Be. 1*4-0. 

t They sprinkle the red coloured water on the white garments of the wedding guests. 

t But in Dera Ghazf Khan this is done by the Jajik, 

§ This is the account from Hamtrpur, In Nurpur tahsil Bhats merely visit the house of a 
newly married couple and receive a small fee, earning their living by cultivation, 
ICingra tahsil they sometimes at a wedding get a fee called durbhia , which varies from 
3 pies to 2 annas : they also get one at an investiture with the janeo, and at weddings the 
girl’s father gives his Bhat annas 2 and some cloth, while the boy’s Bhdt gets Be. l«4«0 a font 
they perform no rites. 


f (1) Marriage procession ... 

(2) Pilra 

! (3; Dowry 


(4) Warisui ... 


f (1) Procession to the funeral 
pyre. 

(2) Sidpd for 1st four days . . . 


| 1 (3) Dahdya 
; 2 ' 


(4) On the 13th day 

( 5 ) JDharm shdnt 


Sing Manglachdr habits 
Ditto 

Proclaim publicly the presents given 
as the dowry. 

Carry baskets (chhabds) of dried 
fruits, etc., to the bridegroom’s 
father's house, and chant congra- 
tulations to the pair. 

(i) Sew the leafanj. ... ... 

(ii) Buy what is necessary for the 

deceased's relatives. 

(in) Sing in the procession. 

! A B hatni leads the mourning of the 
women of the brotherhood. 

On the tenth day the Bhatni as- 
sembles the women in the house of 
the deceased's heirs. 

A Bhat assembles the male members 
of the brotherhood, and the deceas- 
ed’s heir is proclaimed. 

On the 17th day the shrddh is per- 
formed. 


1 or 2 annas. 
1 anna. 

4 annas. 


annas. 


8 annas or a rupee. 

2 annas and 2 sers of 
wheat flour. 

1 anna. 


A meal of cooked food. 


After a death, the Bh&t remains for 13 days in the deceased’s house 
and helps to procure what is required ; at a shdnt he gets a rupee ; 
and at a such he gets a similar fee with certain clothes 


Function. 


Fee, 


Ceremony. 



* See the art;. Bhattiana in the Imperial Gazetteer t 

t In the Chiniot uplands north of the Chenab, 

± E. H. I. Ill, pp. 271-2. 

§ E. H. I IV, p. 29. 
il E.H, I. IV, p. 22, h'. 


they are looked upon as lag is, bat are virtually only employed as 
messengers at weddings, being paid a trifle by the recipient for the 
message (neondar). In the Hill States, however, ten or twenty BM$s 
sometimes collect and recite habits , receiving a sum of money, called 
rmj } which is divided proportionately among them, the Bhi>t of the 
r4jd. who gives it getting the lion’s share. In former times, it is said, 
they were compelled to work, but this is not now the case. Elsewhere 
the Bhdt is now, speaking generally, a cultivator or a servant to a 
Mabdjan. 


Tim Rhdts act as parohits to the Khatns, while their own parohits 
and pddhas are Sdrsut Brahmans. 


Bhattahab,-haba, fem.-hari, Bkattiar,-4rd, a person who takes food to 
labourers in the field. 

& 

BHA.TTL The name Bhatti would appear to be unquestionably connected 
with Bhdt, Bhatt, Bhdti and Bhatia, Bhatt bearing the same relation 
to Bhdt as Jatt to Jat, hamm in Punjdbi to kdm } etc. As a tribe the 
Bhattis are of some antiquity, numerous and wide-spread. They give 
their name to the Bhatti&na* * * § and to the Bhattiorat tracts, as well 
as to various places, such as Bhatinda, Bliatner, Pindi Bhattidn and 
possibly the Bhat$idt in Chamba. Historically the Bhattis first appear 
to be mentioned in the Tdrikh-i-FiroZ’sh dhi of Shams-i-Siraj Afif, and 
the following notes are culled from the translation of that work in 
Elliott’s Hist of India : — * 


In^ the reign of AM-ud-Din, Tughlik of Khurasan obtained the 
district ofDipdlpur, of which Abohar was a dependency. To Abohar 
were attached all the jungles belonging to the Minx (Mina ?) and 
Bhatti tribes. Tughlik, anxious to ally his family with the native 
chiefs, heard that the daughters of Rdna Mall Bhatti were beautiful 
and accomplished, so he sent the amalddr of Abohar to negotiate the 
alliance of one of them with his brother, Sipahsdldr Rajab. In his 
pride the Rana rejected these overtures, and so Tughlik proceeded to 
levy the outstanding revenue from the talwandis of the JBhattis with 
great severity. The Edna’s daughter, Bibi Naila, hearing of this, urged 
her own surrender. c Consider/ she said, e that the Mughals have carried 
off one of your daughters.’ She was accordingly married to Rajab, 
assumed the name of Bibi Kadbanu, and became the mother of Firoz 
Shah III in 1309 A. D.J 


In 1394 Sdrang Khan was sent to Dipdlpur to sappress the 
rebellion of Sheikha Khokhar. There he raised troops and, taking 
with him Rai Khul Chain Bhatti and Rai Ddud Kamdl Main (? Mfna), 
he crossed the Sutlej near Tirhdrah (Tihdra, in Ludhiana). § 


In 1389 we read of Rai Kamal-ud-din Main {? Mina) and Rai Khul 
Chand Bhatti whose fiefs lay near Sdmana, being sent with Prince 
Humdyun to raise troops at that fortress/) 


Bhattdhdr—BhaUL 
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Timur found Bhatner under the rule of Rao Dul Chain,* a Rajput, 
and probably a Bhatti. Curiously enough he is represented as having 
a brother named Kantel-ud-din, and in one history Khul Chain is said 
to have been the Rai of Bhatner. t 

Again in 1527 we read of Mirza KAmran 3 s coming from Lahore, with 
many horses and much wealth taken from the Bhattis and Khokhars.J 

The legends of the Bhattis are, however, silent on these events and 
ascribe the origin of the tribe to Achal through Barsi, who extended 
his dominions from the south to Bhatner, which they held until expelled 
from it by the Rdjaof Bikaner early in the 19th century. Then they 
spread over Bhattiana, which comprised the modern tahsil of Sirsa 
and the northern part of Fateh&bad. The tribe is now found princi- 
pally along the GHhaggar valley as far as Bhatner. 

$ 

Various other traditions are, however, current in different localities 
and of these the most probable is that which connects the Bhattis 
with Jaisalmlr. The story current in Hiss&r is that they were in very 
early times driven across die Indus, but returned and some 700 years 
ago dispossessed the Lang&h, Joija and other tribes of the country 
to the south of the lower Sutlej, and founded Jaisalmir, which State 
they still hold, Bhatti, the leader under whom they recrossed the 
Indus, had two sons Dasal and Jaisal. The former settled in Bhattiana 
and from him are descended the Sidhu-Bar&r the "Wattu being 

also descendants of his grandson, R&jput. With this tradition may 
be compared the following detailed account of the Bhattis of BahAwal- 
pur, in which State they have 15 principal clans 

i. The Bhattis, or pur© Bhattis, who are generally landowners 
or cultivators, though some are weavers and blacksmiths. 

' ii Pahor, found throughout the Lamina, 

iii. Chus. 


iv, Jogi and 

v. Jand&ni. 

These five septs are closely connected, do not give daughters out- 
side the group, and usually intermarry. 

Shaikhra. 

Chakar-Hulle ; a small sept, of recent origin, called Ohakar* 
ullah or servants of God. 

LalM. 

BMbhe : a small sept. 

Katesar : also a small sept, which rears sheep. 

Killy ar or Kawalyfir which has an interesting history 

Kulyar was a son of R4ni Raj Wadhan, who had four other sons, 
(1) Utter* (2) Nun, (8) Ksktjfin, (4) Hater. The tradition is that the 

* The Zafam&na has Chan, probably for Chand : or Chain may be due to some confusion 
between Sain and Chand. Timur explains that R£o means * brave.’ (EL H. I 1? nn 422-5. 
488-90.) . ■ ’ 1 rA 9 

t E.H.I.W r p.84. : 


VI. 

vii. 

viii. 

ix. 

x. 
xi 



ancestors of Raj Wadban lived in ancient times near Ghajni, whence 
they migrated to Delhi, which after a time they left for Rha$ner. 
In the 7th century of the Hijra R&j Wadhan together with his tribe 
left Rha^ner and settled near Chhanb Kuly^r (now in the Lodhrdtn 
tahsil of MuMn), which in those days lay on the southern bank of 
the Sutlej and formed part of the dominions of Rai Bhutto, the ruler 
of a city, the greater part of which was destroyed by the Sutlej flowing 
over it ; but parts of its ruins are still to be seen on the right bank 
of the GMra (in tahsil Lodbrto). R&ndb R4j Wadhan had a beautiful 
daughter whom Rai Bhutto desired to marry. The request was refused 
by Kuly&r, the eldest son of R&j Wadhan ; and the result was that a 
sanguinary battle took place in which Rai Bhutto was slain. The 
tract of the country thus conquered by the Kuly^rs became known as 
Chhanb Kuly&r, which name it still retains. At this time Slier Sh&h 
Sayyid JaMl was living in Uch, where R&n£ R&j Wadhan and his sons 
went to see him and embraced Isl&tn. R&j Wadhan remained Jat Uch, 
Utter^ occupied the ‘ Vi&h ’ (Bi&s)*, Nun began to live on the R£vi, 
'(and that tribe is now dominant in Shuj&b&d tahsil), Kanjun at the 
Don&ri Mari (?), and Kuly&r made Chhanb Kuly&r his residence. 
Hat&r was deprived of Ms share of the inheritance/]* 

xii. Daragh. 

xiii. Sangrd. : with a famous sept called Wdgi. In the 8th 
century Hijra the Sangr&s migrated from Mjput4na and 
settled in Kafch&la, then a large town on the Guraug or 
Hariari, the ruins of which are still to be seen near Tibba 
T&nwin-w&la. KatMla was at that time held by the Joiyas. 

xiv. Mahtam : the Muhammadan Mahfcams claim to be Bhattis 
and say a mud si once ironically called their ancestor 
‘ Mahtam, 5 or chief. They appear to b© distinct from the 
Hindu Mahtams. 

xv. Bhet : who claim to have been Bhattis who accompanied 

Shaikh Hakim from Delhi, but are said by others to be 
Dhedhs or Menghwals, whom that saint converted. 

xvi. Markand, Bokha, Jhakhkhar, Dhandla, Phanbi, Bir&r, 
Dadu, Kap&hi (cotton- workers and reed-cutters], and 
K&Mn, are nine clans descended from the same ancestor 
and they intermarry. Some are landowners, others tenants, 
but some are boatmen, and though Bhattis by origin they 
are regarded as of low . status. 

On the south-east border of the Punjab the subject population of 
Bikaner is largely composed of Bhattis, and traditionf almost always 

* The tradition is that in those days the Bias flowed separately to the north of Kahror 
towards Shujibad. 

t The Mittru Bhatti of Multan say they came from Bikaner. 

if The Hissar tradition is very different and says that the bhattis are of the Jatu family, 
and that like the Tunwar Rajputs they trace their origin to remote antiquity. At some 
distant period, two persons named JBhatti and Sumija are said to have come to this country 
from Mathra. The latter had no male'issue, and his descendants (called Joiya R&jputs) 
live in Sirsa. After some generations one of the family of the former, named kus^ln, 
became Baja — he had two sons, Dusuland Jaisul. r J he latter became Knja of Jaisainrir, 
where Ms descendants still reign. 0 he former remained in Bhattiana— he had only one son, 
named Janra, who had several wives (all of other castes) by whom he had 21 sons, whose 


Bhafti clans . 
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carries us back to the ancient city of Bhatner, which lies on the banks 
of the long since dry Gbaggar, in the territory of that State bordering 
on Sirsa. But in that tract, which corresponds to the old Bhatt;i4na, 
the Bhatti is no longer a dominant tribe and the term is loosely applied 
to any Muhammadan J&t or R&jpat from the direction of the Sutlej, 
as a generic term almost synonymous with 134 th or PachMda. 

In the central Punjab, however, and towards the north of it, the 
Bhattis, though scattered, hold strong positions. In Amritsar tradition 
ayers that they have a f long pedigree* beginning with Adam, 10th in 
descent from whom was Krishna, son of Jad, the sou of Jadam. And 
the present State of Kapurthal& was held by a Raj4 who sought the 
aid of Lakhanp&l and Harpal, sons of the R&na, Purab Ohand, of Bhatner 
against his foes. Accompanied by Panp&l, a third son of the Ran& 
by a J4t wife, they overran the neighbouring country ; but the Raja 
refused to give them the share he had agreed to bestow upon them, 
so they put him to death and partitioned his kingdom, Lakhanp&l 
taking the B4ri Do4b, Harp&l that of the Bisfc Jalandhar and Panp&l 
the modern Ferozepur District. Rai Viru, Lakhanp£l , s great-grandson, 
founded Vairowal in Amritsar some 540 years ago and his grand- 
daughter, a sister of Rai Mifcha, was married to Rai Ibrahim of 
Kap&rthaK, himself a Bhatti and descended from Harpal. But after a 
futile attempt to subdue Rai Mitha, Ibrahim forbade intermarriage 
between the two branches. 

KapurthaM tradition is, however, quite silent as to Lakhanpal op 
Harpal, and, according to legends current in that State, Rai N4nak 
Chand is said to have left Bhatner and settled in Bhuktna, in that 
State. Three brothers Bhatti, Manj and ChauMn founded the Rajput 
tribes so named, which settled in the Punjab only 14 generations ago. 

Nevertheless reciprocal marriage is confined to the Bhatti, Manj 
N&ru and Khokhar* tribes, which avoid marriage with the Chauh&n, 
Aw6n, Nip41, Bajoha, Janjua, Punw&r, Vary4. 

The Khokhars and N4rus are regarded as foreign by race to the other 
Rdjputs, who all trace back their descent to R4j& Salivahan who has 
a shrine at Sidlkot, He is said to have been defeated by Im&m Ndsir. 

In Gujr&t the Bhattis trace their first settlements back to Dulla 
Bhatti, R£j& of Pindi Bhattidn who was put to death by Akbar. All 
his family was in Akbar’s camp on the Jhelutn, where they were kept 
in durance until released at the intercession of a faqir whose shrine 
is still pointed out at Chbapar on the bank of that river. Dulla's son, 
Kamdl Kh4n was allowed to settle on the waste lands near Gbam&n, 
still a Bhatti village, while the rest returned to Pindi Bbattidn.f 


descendants established different tribes, such as the Ldkhiw&l, Sidhu and Barar Jats. Janra 
founded the town of Abohur, naming it after his wife Abho—by this wife he had three 
sons -Bajpdl, Chun and Dhum ;—the Wattu H&jputs are descendants of the first- the Mai 
Rajputs of the second— and the Nawab of Kama and his family, of the third. Inasmuch as 
the Bhattis were more numerous than the rest, the country was called Bhattiana. The 
habits, manners and customs of Bhatti Rdjputs are similar to those of the Tunwar B&jputs, 
Bissar Settlement Report, p. 8, §§ 25, 26. 

* The Khokhars (alone) give daughters to Sayyids. 

f The tribahmtfrdsi gives the following pedigree of the tribe, which claims MaMr&ja Ban jit 




A Bhatti pedigree* 


The Bhatti of the Gujranwdla B4r, where they are the ce natural 
enemies of the Yirk,” are descended from one Dhlr, who eighteen 
generations ago left Bhatner, and settled in the Nur Mahal jungles as 
a grazier and freebooter. Hie grandson went further on to the banks 
of the R4vi, and his son again moved up into the uplands of Grujr&n- 
w41a. The modern descendants of these men are described as “ a 
muscular and noble-looking race of men, agriculturists more by 
constraint than by natural inclination, who keep numerous herds of 
cattle which graze over the pasture lands of the B4r, only plough 
just sufficient to grow food for their own necessities, and are famous 
as cattle-lifters and notorious thieves.” The Bhatti of Gujr4nwala 
enjoyed considerable political importance in former times, and they 
still hold 88 villages in that District. In Si41kot the Bhatti claim 
descent from Bhoni seventh in descent from their eponymous ancestor 
Bhatti, who came to Gujr4nw4la from Rikdner, and thence to Sialkot. 
None of these Bhatti of the Bar will give their daughters to the 


Singh as one of its scions > 
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neighbouring J &t tribes, though they will take wives from among them 
without scruple.* In the Salt-range the Bhatti seem to hold a very 
subordinate position as Bhatti, though it may be that some of the 
innumerable R&jput tribes of that tract may consider themselves 
Bhatti, as well as whatever their local name may be. The Bhatti of 
Jhang hold the considerable Bhattiora tract north of the Chen&b, 
They came first from Bhafner to the right bank of the Jhelum near 
the Shahpur border, and thence to Bhattiora. They are described as 
" a fine race of men, industrious agriculturists, hardly at all in debt, 
good horse-breeders, and very fond of sport. They do very little 
cattle-lifting, bat are much addicted to carrying off each other's 
wives/' 

The persistence of the traditions which connect the Bhattis with 
Bikaner, Jaisalmer and the old fortress of Bhatner cannot be disre- 
garded. But for a fuller discussion of their origins see Rajput, 

Bhatti is also (1) a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
as well as (2) a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural), and (3) a 
Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) in that District, 

Bhatti Chans, Bhatti Naul, Bhatti 4 Tah a r, three Rajput clans (agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Cf* Bh&ti Wad. 

Bhawana, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur, 

Bheda, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Bhbkh-dharS, brskhi, a faqir, a sddhu : from bhehh , dress, disguise, and so 
€ a sect of Hindu faqirs\ 

Bhidal, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. , 

BHiKHARf, fem, -an, a beggar. 

Bhikkhak, bhichchak q.v. 

Bhin, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur, 

Bhjndal, a tribe of Jdts claiming Solar Rajput origin, through its eponym, 
whose descendant Badar embraced Islam. It holds five villages in 
Si41ko$. 

Bhindar, a tribe of Jats of the Lunar branch of the Lunar R&jputs, through 
its eponym, who settled in the Punjab under Rai Tanar. Found in 
Sidlkot. 

Bhistx, fem. -an, (hhista, facetiously), lit., a dweller in Paradise, fr. Pera. 
bihisht ; a Muhammadan water-carrier. 

Bhittannx occupies a tract of hill country some 40 miles long by 1 2 to 16 wide, 
stretching along our border from the Marwat fcahsil of Bannu to the 
Gumai valley. Along the northern part of this line, it owns little or 

♦As among the Muhammadan Chibb, Manhas and other tribes, a Jitf who espouses a 
Bhatti becomes a Bhattini hy tribe according to the proverb Chhutti Edja f te hoi Edni : 

‘ Touched by a Raja (a woman) becomes a Rini, f 

In Lndhi&na the Shaikhs, a Bhatti clan, derive their name from Shaikh Chachu, a descend* 
ant of Raj 4 Kanshan who accepted Islam and was granted the State of Hafchur by the 
Muhammadan emperors, For some other Bhatti clan names see the Appendix. 
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no land in the plains ; to the south it holds a strip of very fertile 
country extending from the Takw&ra along the hills as far as Dabbra. 
It has a few scattered hamlets in the Nasr&n country north of the 
Takw&ra, and is also found in considerable numbers in the north-east of 
the Gfirnal valley. To the west the hill country of the Bhittannis is 
hemmed in by that of the Wazirs, 1 The two tribes are generally more 
or less at fetid,, though the Bhittannis, til] recently, never scrupled to 
assist Wazir robbers in their incursions into British territory , 

The Bhittannis live in small villages, generally hidden away in 
' hollows. Their houses are mud and brushwood hovels of the poorest 
description, and sometimes they live in caves hollowed out of the 
rock. ’ One of their principal places is Jandola, on the road leading up 
the Tdnk zam to the Wazir country, 

The tribe is divided into three sections : Dhanna, Tatta and Wraspfin. 
In the plains the lands of the Bhittannis were originally divided into 
numerous small divisions, known as ndlds. Each nald 3 as a rule, 
forms a single plot, owned by a number of families generally closely 
connected by birth. The waste land in each ndld is the property of 
the ndld proprietors. Before land became valuable, the proprietors 
of the different nilixs used readily to admit men of their own sub- 
section to a share in the ndld lands, and in this way, men, who had 
before lived exclusively in the hills, were continually settling in the 
plains. There has never been, therefore, any actual division of the 
country on shares, and the present proprietors hold purely on a 
squatting tenure. The lands of the Wraspuns lie to the not th, the 
Tattas to the south, and the Dhannas in the middle. The Dhaunas 
own much less land than the other two sections, and fewer of them 
reside in the plains. The plain Bhittannis live in scattered kirris or 
villages. The larger ndlds have separate kirris and headmen of their 
own, but more generally the people of several ndlds live together in 
one kirriy under a common headman. 

Bhojiya, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bhojki, a term, applied to the pujdris or officiants at the great • shrines of 
Devi, such as that of Jawdlamukhi, that at Bhaun in the Kangi'a 
District, Naina Devi in Hoshi&rpur, etc. The Bhojkxs were said by 
Barnes to be “ not Brahmans, though they are the hereditary priests o| 
these celebrated temples. They all wear the sacred thread j they 
intermarry among themselves alone, eat flesh, drink wine, and are $ 
debauched and profligate set ; the men are constantly in the Courts 
involved in litigation, and the women are notorious for their loose 
morality.” Colonel Jenkins writes of them: — “ The Bhojkis are 
perhaps a unique feature of the K&ngra District, They claim to be 
S&rsut Brahmans ; but if so, have certainly sunk in the social scale, 
as no ordinary Brahmans would eat kachi rasoi with them. They 
appear to occupy much the same position as the Gangaputras of 
Benares, and the probability is that they are mere Jogis who have 
obtained a reflected sanctity from the goddesses whose service they 
have entered. The name is evidently conneeted with the Sanskrit root 
. bhoj to feed,* and is taken from the nature of their duties. They 

* The term is probably derived from bhoj in the sense of 4 grant 1 and the Bhojkis are 
probably merely beneflced Brahman devotees of Devi. 
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intermarry among themselves and with a class of Jogis called Bodha 
Pandits. Another account states that the Bhojkis of Bhaun do not 
give daughters to those of Jaw&lainukhi or Naina Devi 5 though up 
to Sambafc 1936 they used to accept brides from the latter, whom 
they regard as inferiors. The Bhojkis of Bhaun now only intermarry 
among themselves, excluding their own got and the mothers relatives 
up to the 7th degree. But they also intermarry with the Pandit 
Bodhas and the Bararas. The former are said to be Br&bmans, 
but both they and the Bararas take a deceased's shroud, etc., like the 
Ach&raj. The Bhojkis of Ohintpurni are Brahmans and marry with 
Brahmans, and will not even smoke with those of Bhaun, etc." ^ 

Bhojuana, a clan of the Si&ls. 

Bhola, a Muhammadan Jit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bholae, a J£t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (same as Bhullar). 

Bhonah, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bho^eys, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhotah, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Bhotae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan (same as Bhuttar), 

Bhoto, an ignorant hillman, a simpleton. 

Bhuchangi, a title given to AMlis : fr. hhuchcmg , a black snake. 

Bhukk, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, Ferozepur, and in 
Bahawalpur, iu which State they call themselves Jits. 

Bhukyal, mentioned in the Tabaq&t-i-Akbari as a tribe subject to the 
Gakhars,* but in the Waki'dt-i-Jahangm they are said to be of the 
same stock and connected with the Gakhars, occupying the country 
between RohMs and Haty&, to which they give their name of Bugi&Lt 



BHtJN, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in SMhpuu 


Bhular. —The Bhular, Her, and Man tribes call themselves asl or 
<c original" J&ts, and are said to have sprung from they at or “ matted 
hair of Mah&deo, whose title is Bhola (‘ simple') Mahddeo. They 
say that the Malwa was their original home, and are commonly 
reckoned as two and a half tribes, the Her only counting as a half. 
But the bards of the Man, among which tribe several families have 
risen to political importance, say that the whole of the Man and Bhular 
and half the Her tribe of R&jputs were the earliest Kshatriya immi- 
grants from Rajput&na to the Punjab. The head-quarters of the 
Bhular appear to be Lahore and Ferozepur, and the confines of the 
M&njha and Malwa; but they are returned in small numbers from 
©very division in the Punjab except Delhi and Rawalpindi, from almost 
every District, and from every Native State of the Eastern Plains 
except Dujana, Loharu, and Pataudi, The tribe is probably not a 
wholly homogeneous one. In Jind its Sidh is Kalanjar, whose samddh 
is at Mdri, and to it milk is offered on the 14th ladi of each month; 
also cloth at a wedding or the birth of a son. In Si&lkot its Sidh is 
Bhora, whose hhdngdh is revered at weddings. In Montgomery the 
Bhular are Hindu and Muhammadan Jits and classed as agricultural. 
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Bmj^pA, an aboriginal tribe, a man of that tribe. (P. D. 145). 

Bhut, a tribe found in the S&diqdMd kdrddri of Bah&walpur where 
they are landowners and tenants. They are formed from two distinct 
groups, one a Baloch, the other a J£t sept, the former being few, and 
the latter numerous. The Shut J&ts are possibly a branch of the 
Abrahs, with whom they intermarry, but they are also said to be a 
branch of the Bhattis. 

Bhutar, M., a landowner. 

Bhutha, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Bhutri, a Jat sept. 

Bhuts, a Mt sept. 

Bhutta. — T he Bhutta are said by the late Mr. E. O’Brien to hay© traditions 
connecting them with Hindustan, and they claim to be descended from 
Soiar Rajputs. But since the rise to opulence and importance of 
Pirzada Murad Bakhsh Bhutta, of Multan, many of them have taken to 
calling themselves Pirzadas. One account is that they are immigrants 
from Bhutan — a story too obviously suggested by the name. They 
also often practise other crafts, such as making pottery or weaving, 
instead of or in addition to agriculture. They are said to have held Och 
(in Bahawalpur) before the Sayyids came there. They are chiefly found on 
the lower Indus, Chendb and J heltim, in Shahpur, Jhang, MulMn, Muzaf- 
fargarh, and Dera Grh&ai Khan. In Jhang most are returned as Rajputs. 
The Bhuttd, shown scattered over the Eastern Plains are perhaps mem- 
bers of the small Bhutna or Bhutra clan of Malwa J&ts. See also Butar 
and Buta. Maclagan describes them as a J&t or Rajput clan found in 
Multan tabsll and allied to the Langahs, etc., Bhutta, Langdh, Dahar, 
Shajrd- and Naich, being said to be sons of Mahli in tne couplet 

Saghi, jihdndi dadi , Sodi jihdndi md , 

Mahli jdi panj putr — Dahr , Bhutta , Langdh , Naich , Shajrd . 

A branch of this dan at Khairpur near Multan is in the transition 
stage towards becoming Sayyid. 

According to the Bahawalpur tradition the Bhutta are of the same 
stock as the BMtia.* When Dewa Rawal, sister's son of Rajd, Jajja 
Bhutto, was building the fort now called Derawar Jajja in a fit of 
jealousy stopped its construction ; whereupon his sister who was married 
to a Bhdtia Rajput thus addressed him 

Rdi Jajja Bhutta sen wain Id bhain puchhae, 

Kay a Bhutta hay a Bhatia Kot us dr an de. 

“ His sister besought Rai Jajja, the Bhutta : 

Whether thou art a Bhutta or a Bhatia, let the fort be built.” 

Bhutta, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bib, a small and humble (agricultural) tribe, holding one or two villages in 
AbbotMMd tahsil, Hazara district, and possibly connected with the 
Awdrns. 

Bibizai, a Pattdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


* The Bahawalpur traditions make the Bhatia (Jaisalmer family), the Bhuttas, Bhat-ti s 
and Watt-da all one and the same family. 
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Biha^ogah, on© who has not a fixed abode, &faqir who subsists on alms. 

BiLAi,a low Purbia oast© of syces and grass-cutter. But see also under 
Oham&r. 

Bilaxti, fem. -Ay, a foreigner, a European or an Afghan. • 

Bilhaba, described as a donkey-keeper, the Bilhira is really a branch of the 
MalMl or Mohaua (boatmen) group, like theNihaya and Manabharh 
In Bah&walpur they are cultivators as well as boatmen and own 
several villages on the Chen&b and Indus. They are also found as land- 
owners in Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Gh&zi. 

Bimbar, an Ar&fn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bijrajpani, a disreputable sub-sect of the B4m-margi, q.v. 

Bishnoi,* Pahlad Ban si, (fr. Vishnu, one of the Hindu Trinity), a sect 
whose founder Jh&mbaji lived towards the end of the 15th century. 
Tradition says that at Piupasar, a village south of Bikaner, in 
the Jodhpur territory, lived Laut, a Rajput Punw&r, who had attained the 
age of 60 and had no son. One day a neighbour going out to sow Ms 
field met Laut, and deeming it a bad omen to meet a childless man, 
turned back from his purpose. This cut Laut to the quick, and he 
went out to the jungle and bewailed his childlessness until evening, 
when a faqir appeared to him and told him that in nine months he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraculous power by drawing 
milk from a calf, vanished from, his sight. At the time named a child 
miraculously appeared in Lautfs house, and was miraculously suckled 
by his wife Hdnsa.t This happened in Sambat 1508 (AJX 1451). 
For seven years the boy, who was an incarnation (autdr) of Vishnu, 
played with his fellows, and then for 27 years he tended cattle, but all 
this time he spoke no word. His miraculous powers were shown in 
various ways, such as producing sweets from nothing for the delectation 
of bis companions, and he became known as Achamba (the Wonder), 
whence bis name of Jhamba, by which he is generally known. After 
84 years, a Brahman was sent for to get him to speak and on bis 
confessing his failure Jh&mbaji again showed his power by lighting a 
lamp by simply snapping his fingers, and uttered his first word. He 
then adopted the life of a teacher, and went to reside on a sandhill, 
some thirty miles south of Bikaner, where after 51 years he died and 
was buried, instead of being burnt, like an ordinary Hindu. 

Another account of Jh&mbaji says that — 

u When a lad of five he used to take his father’s herds to water at 
the well, and had for each head of cattle a peculiar whistle ; tbe cows 
and bullocks would come one by one to the well, drink and go away. 
One day a man named IJclaji happened to witness this scene, and, 
struck with astonishment, attempted to follow the boy when he left the 
well. He was on horseback and the boy on foot, but gallop as fast 
as he would he could not keep up with the walking pace of the boy* 
At last, in amazement, h© dismounted and threw himself at his feet* 
The boy at once welcomed him by name, though he then saw him for 
tbe first .time, The bewildered Udaji exclaimed Jhambaji (omni- 


* Pronounced Viehnoi in Bah&walpur and Bfk&ner. 

f According to the Eissar Settlement Report his parents were Eehnt ftoftStsar, 
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scient), and henceforth the boy was known by this name. On attaining 
manhood, J h&mbaji left his home, and, becoming a faqir or religious 
mendicant, is said to have remained seated upon a sandhill called 
Samrathal in Bfkfiner, for a space of 51 years. In 1485 a fearful famino 
desolated the country, and Jh&mbaji gained an enormous number of 
disciples by providing food for all that would declare their belief in him. 
He is said to have died on his sandhill, at the good old age of 84, and 
to have been buried at a spot about a mile distant from it.” 

A further account says that his body remained suspended for six 
months in the pinjra without decomposing. 

The name Bishnoi is of course connected with that of Vishntf, the 
deity to whom the Bishnois give most prominence in their creed 
though sometimes they themselves derive it from the 29 (his-nau) 
articles of faith inculcated by their founder. In fact it was very 
difficult in our returns to distinguish the Bishnoi from the Vaishnav 
who was often entered as a Baishnav or Bishno. The Bishnois some- 
times call themselves Prahl4dbansfs or PrahMdpanthfs * on the ground 
that it was to please Prahlfid-bhagat that Vishnu became incarnate in 
the person of Jh&mbaji. The legend is that 33 crores of beings were 
born along with Prahldd and five crores of them were killed by the 
wicked Hirnfikash, and when Vishnu, as the Narsingh avatar, saved the 
life of PrahMd and asked PrahMd to name his dearest wish, the latter 
requested that Vishnu would effect the salvation (mulct) of the remain- 
ing 28 crores. To do this required a further incarnation, and Jhfimbaji 
was the result. J - 

Tenets of the Bishnois.— Regarding the doctrines of the .sect, Sir 
James Wilson, t from whom I have already quoted, writes: — 

“ The sayings (said) of Jhambaji to the number of 120 were written 
down by his disciples, and have been handed down in a book (pothi) 
written in the Nfigri character and in a dialect similar to B4gri 
seemingly a M&wdri dialect. The 29 precepts given by him for the 
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Bishnoi observances, 

amine your fuel in case any living creature be burnt with ^ it. Show 
pity to living creatures. Keep duty present to your mind as the 
Teacher bade. Do not speak evil of ethers. Do not tell lies. Never 
quarrel. Avoid opium, tobacco, bhang and bine clothing. Flee from 
spirits and flesh. See that your goats are kept alive (not sold to 
M usalm&ns, who will kill them for food). Do not plough with bullocks. 
Keep a fast on the day before the new moon. Do not cut green trees. 
Sacrifice with fire. Say prayers. Meditate. Perform worship and 
attain Heaven. And the last of the 29 duties prescribed by the 
Teacher — ‘ Baptize your children, if you would be called a true 
Bishnoi 

Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed ; for instance, 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a Bishnoi, 
if he is a servant of the British Government, is allowed to wear a blue 
uniform \ and Bishnois do use bullocks, though most of their farming 
is done with camels. They also seem to be unusually quarrelsome (in 
words) and given to use bad language. But they abstain from tobacco, 
drugs and spirits, and are noted for their regard for animal life, which 
is such that not only will they not themselves kill any living creature, 
but they do their utmost to prevent others from doing so. Conse- 
quently their villages are generally swarming with antelope and other 
animals, and they forbid their Mu salmon neighbours to MSI them 
and try to dissuade European sportsmen from interfering with 
them. They wanted it made a condition of their settlement, that no 
one should be allowed to shoot on their land, but at the same time 
they asked that they might be assessed at lower rates than their 
neighbours on the ground that the antelope being thus left undisturbed 
do more damage to their crops ; but I told them this would lessen the 
merit (pun) of their good actions in protecting the animals, and they 
must be treated just as the surrounding villages were. They consider 
it a good deed to scatter grain to pigeons and other birds, and often 
have a large number of half-tame birds about their villages. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a Sabbath and fast-day, doing no 
work in the fields or in the house. They bathe and pray three times a 
day, — in the morning, afternoon, and in the evening — saying “ Bishno, 
Bishno ” instead of the ordinary Hindu “ Efim Mm.” Their clothing 
is the same as of other Bagris, except that their women do not allow 
the waist to be seen, and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing. 
They are more particular about ceremonial purity than ordinary Hindus 
are, and it is a common saying that if a Bishno As food is on the first of 
a string of twenty camels, and a man of another caste touches the 
last camel of the string, the Bishnoi would consider his food defiled 
and throw it away.” 

The ceremony of initiation is as follows 

u A number of representative Bishnois assemble, and before them a 
sadh or Bishnoi priest, after lighting a sacrificial fire ( hom ) instructs the 
novice in the duties of the faith, tie then takes some water in a new 
earthen vessel, over which he prays in a set form ( Bishno gdyairi ), 
stirring it the while with his string of beads [mala), and after asking 
the consent of the assembled Bishnois, he pours the water three times 
into the hands of the novice, who drinks it off. The novice’s scalp 



*Btit according to the Hissar Settlement Report, the cerqp)ny of admission to the sect is 
as follows .'““The priests and the people assemble together,' repeat the pahuLmantar over a 
cup of water, and give it to the candidate to drink ; who thereafter goes round the assembly 
and bows to all. His head is then shaved after the manner of the founder of the sect* 
According to his means he has to pay a certain sum of money (Re. 5 to 500 is the limit), for 
the purpose of buying gram, which is then sent to the Samrathal sandhill in order to feed 
pigeons, ^ : 

t in F&silka the Bishnois are said to employ Brahmans for religious as well as 
secuilar purposes. 


lock (choti) is then cub off and his head shaved, for the Bishnois shave 
the whole head and do not leave a scalp-lock like the Hindus ; but they 
allow the beard to grow, only shaving the chin on the father's death*/ 
Infant baptism is also practised, and 30 days after birth the child, 
whether boy or girl, is baptised by the priest (sddh) in much the same 
way as an adult ; only the set form of prayer is different (garbh- 
giyatri ), and the priest pours a few drops of water into the child's 
mouth, and gives the child's relatives each three handfuls of the con- 
secrated water to drink; at the same time the barber clips off the 
child's hair* This baptismal ceremony also has the effect of purifying 
the house which has been made impure by the birth (, sutak ).* 

The Bishnois intermarry among themselves only, and by a ceremony 
of their own in which it seems the circumamb illation of the sacred fire, 
which is the binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. 
They do not revere Brahmans, + but have priests (sadhs) of their own, 
chosen from among the laity, . They do not burn their dead, but bury 
them below the cattle-stall or in a place frequented by cattle, such as a 
cattle-pen. The} 7 observe the Holiin a different way from other Hindus. 
After sunset on that day they fast till the next forenoon, when, after 
hearing read the account of how PrahMd was tortured by bis infidel 
father HariMkasli for believing in the god. Vishnu, until lie was deliver** 
ed by the god himself in his incarnation of the Lion-man, and mourning 
over PrahMd's sufferings, they light a saciificial fire and partake of 
consecrated water, and after distributing unpurified sugar (gup) in 
commemoration of PrahMd’s delivery from the fire into which he was 
thrown, they break their fast. Bishnois go on pilgrimage where 
JMmbaji is buried, south of Bikaner, where there is a tomb (mat) over 
his remains and a temple (mandir) with regular attendants (pujdri ) , 
A festival takes place here every six months, in Asauj and Phfigan, 
when the pilgrims go to the sandhill on which JlMmbaji lived, and 
there light sacrificial fires { horn ) of jandi wood in vessels of stone, and 
offer a burnt offering of barley, til , gin and sugar, at the same 
time muttering set prayers. They also make presents to the attendants 
of the temple, and distribute moth and other grain for the peacocks 
and pigeons, which live there in numbers. Should any one have 
committed an offence, such as having killed an animal, or sold a cow 
or goat to a Musalman, or allowed an animal to be killed when he 
could have prevented it, he is fined by the assembled Bishnois for the 
good of the temple and the animals kept there. Another place of 
pilgrimage is a tomb called Ohhambola in the Jodhpur country, where 
a festival is held once a year in Chet* There the pilgrims bathe in 
the tank and help to deepen it, and sing and play musical instruments 
and scatter grain to peacocks and pigeons." 

The Bishnois look with special attention to the sacred horn or sacrifice; 
it is only the rich who can perform this daily ; the poor meet together 
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to carry oat the rite on tlie Amdvas day only. The gaenas or sddhs 
who are their priests and ar© fed and feed by them like Brahmans, 
are a hereditary class and do not intermarry with other Bishnois, 
nor do they take offerings from any but Bishnois. The Bishnois 
themselves are a real caste and were shown as such in the Census 
tables ; and the returns of the caste are much more to be relied on than 
those of the sect, for the reason given above, that many Bishnois by 
sect must have been shown as V aishnavas, and vice versa . It is said 
that a member of any of the higher Hindu castes may become a Bishnoi, 
but as a matter of fact they are almost entirely J&ts or Kh&tis (carpen- 
ters) or, less frequently, R&jputs or Benias, and the B&nia Bishnois are 
apparently not found in the Punjab, their chief seat being Mur&ddMd, 
in the United Provinces. The man who becomes a Bishnoi is still 
bound by his caste restrictions ; he no longer calls himself a J% but 
he can marry only J&t Bishnois, or he is no longer a Kh&tf, and yet 
cannot marry any one who is not a Kh&ti ; and further than this, the 
Bishnoi retains the got of his original tribe and may not marry within 
it.t Karewa is practised among them, but an elder brother cannot 
marry a younger brother's widow, though her brother-in-law or father- 
in-law are entitled, if she do not marry her dewar , to a payment called 
lhar from her second husband. 

There is not perhaps very much in the teaching of JMmbaji to 
distinguish him from the orthodox pattern of Hindu saints, and in some 
points his doctrine, more especially with regard to the preservation of 
life, is only an intensification of the ordinary Vaishnava tenets. But 
in the omission of the fhera at marriage, the cutting off of the choti or 
scalp-lock, the special ceremony of initiation, and the disregard for 
the Brahmanical priesthood, we find indications of the same spirit as 
that which moved the other Hindu reformers of the period. 

Bochah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) in Multan. 

Bqdla. — *The Bodies are a small section of the Wattu Rd-jputsJ of the 
lower and middle Sutlej, who have for some generations enjoyed a 
character for peculiar sanctity, § and who now claim Qureshi origin 
from Abu Bakr Sadiq; and many of them call themselves Qureshis. 
They still marry Wattu girls, though they give their daughters only to 
Bodies. They were till lately a wholly pastoral tribe, and still hold 
a jdgir, the proceeds of which they now supplement by cultivation. 
They came up from Mult&n through BaMwalpur to Montgomery, where 
they were described by Purser as ‘‘lazy, silly, and conceited." Prom 
Montgomery they spread into Sirsa, where they occupied the Bahak 
pargana which they still hold. They are credited with the power of 
curing disease by exorcism, and especially snake-bite and hydrophobia; 
they are recognised saints, and can curse with great efficacy. They 
have no relations with the other Qureshis of the neighbourhood, and 

* According to the Hissar Settlement Report the sddhs are priests and the thapun 
are secular clergy, generally fleeted by the people. Priesthood is not hereditary. Tn M zSki 
is said that Bishnois ne\« employ a Brahman if a Bhat is available. The Bhat too is a 
Bishnoi,. . 

t In Fazilka the Bishnois are said to have 860 divisions : one named Roi a, meaning nilgai, 

but no reverence is paid to that animal by the Rojas. tf/.Goraya, 

^ No Wattu would claim affinity with the Bodlas, who are held in great respect in Bik&ner, 
as Parmeshwar ro sakho ro sahko t i.e^ 4 Kin of God’s kith, and kin.’ The use of Parmeshwar 
for Allah points to a Hindu origin. 

f means ‘ simpleton and simplicity or lunacy is regarded ag 
asign of sanctity in the East. * ° 
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their Waftu origin is hereby open to question, though they may 
possibly be of Qtireslii extraction, but now so completely affiliated to 
the Wa^tus by constantly taking brides from that tribe as to be undis- 
tinguishable from them. Their power of curing snake-bites is con- 
nected with a historical fact. When the Prophet and his companion 
Abu Bakar left Mecca, they concealed themselves in a cavern, and 
there the devoted companion, in order to protect his master, tore his 
turban into rags and closed the holes with the pieces. One hole he 
stopped with his toe, and it was bitten by a snake. When the Prophet 
learnt what had occurred lie cured it by sucking the wound, and the 
Sadiqfs sometimes seek to prove their descent from the first Caliph 
by claiming the power of curing snake-bite. There is also said to be 
a class of wondering gharishti faqirs called Bodld. A Sanidsi snb-sect 
also appears to bear this name. Possibly the word is confused with 
Bhola, 'simple 3 , an epithet of Mahddev. See also Qureshi. 

Bohra. — The . Bohrd includes two distinct classes : one Brahman money- 
lenders from Mdrwdr, who have settled in the districts on the Jumna, 
and acquired a most unenviable notoriety for unscrupulous rapacity. 
There is a rustic proverb : Bore hd Ram Ram aisd Jam ha sandesd : 
a A Bohrd 3 s 'good morning ! 3 is like a message from the angel of 
death. 33 These Bohrds appear to accept brides from Benias, but do 
not give them daughters. 

In the hills any money-lender or shop-keeper is apparently called a 
bohra (from the same root as beohar ‘ trade and the word is used 
in the same general sense in the south of Rdjputdna and in Bombay, 
taking the place of the * Bdnia 3 of Hindustan, though in Guzerat it is 
specially applied to a class of Shfa traders who were converted to 
IsKhi about 1300 A. D. [For the Muhammadan Bora see Wilson 3 s Sects 
of the Hindus , p. 170. They are represented in Multan.] In the Punjab 
all the Bohrds are Hindus. In those Hill States in which Bohras are 
numerous, Banins are hardly represented in the returns, and vice versa ; 
and both the Bdnia and Bohra are in the hills also known as MalidjanI 
The Hill Bohrds are said to be exceedingly strict Hindus, and to be 
admitted to intermarriage with the lower classes of Rdjputs, such as 
R&this and Rdwats. In Gurddspur there is said to be a small class 
of traders called Bohrds who claim Jdt origin, and who are notorious for 
making money by marrying their daughters, securing the dower, and 
then running away with both, to begin again da capo, 

Bojak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bokhia, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : also called Bokhe 
and found as cultivators and camel-breeders in Bahdwalpur. 

Bola, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

BoMf, a Rdjput sept, according to the Punjabi Dicty., p. 166. 

Bonah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Bon, Bona, fem. Bonai, a weaver of the Ohamar casto. 


* Beanies gives wohora as the true form of the word. Wolirais a got or section of the 
Muhammadan Khojas. It is fairly clear that the Bohras are connected in some way with the 
Khoj&s. 3n Mewar there are Muhammadan B{h)oras as well as Bora Brahmans. The 
former axe united under elected mullahs and are said to be Hassanis by sect ; cf. Malcolm’© 
Ewt, of Persia I, p. 395, Their chief colony is at Ujjain. See Memoir on Central India 
and Malwat by Malcolm, II, pp. 91-92, wx ^ 



Boperai, a Hindu J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bosan, a Jaf clan (agricultural) found in Multfin, to the south of the Yains. 
Their ancestor is said to have been a disciple of BaMwal Haqq and 
to have received from him some of the land granted to him by the 
ruler of MuMn. They came from Haidarabad in Sind and are also 
found in Bahdwalpnr as landowners. The Bappis, with whom they 
intermarry, and Sangis are said to be of the same stock. 

Bot, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bo?ab, Bo^ae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bozdab, an independent .Baloch tribe situated beyond our frontier at the 
back of the Kasrani territory. They hold from the Sanghar Pass on 
the north to the Khosa and Khetrfc country on the south, and have 
the Lum and Musa KM Pathins on their western border. Those 
found m Dera Ghazi Kirin live in scattered villages about Bdianpur 
ana among the Lagh&n tribe, and have no connection with the parent 
tribe. The Bozdifr are hardly of Rind extraction seeing that their 
pedigree only makes them descendants of a goat-herd who married 
Bano, wit^vv of Rmcl s great-grandson, Shau All They are divided 
DuMni, Ladwiini GhuMnrini, a suh-tuman, Chakirini, Sihiini, 
Sh^hw^n!, -JaMlaui, -Jlifiirim and Rustamani clans. They, are more 
civilized than most of the trans-frontier tribes and are of all the Baloch 
the strictest Musalnrins. Unlike all other Baloch they fight with the 
matchlock rather than with the sword. They are great graziers, and 
tlieu name is said to be derived from the Persian buz 3 a goat. 

Bbahman, (Panj&bi Bdmhan, Rahman ; fem. B&nhanf: dim. masc., BamhaneM • 
hood) ' “ • ^ a Braliman ' ssoa or daughter : cf. Bamhanau, Brahman- 

The Brahmans in India are divided into two great geographical 
groups, the Utrahak, who live to the north of the Yindhias, ' and the 
JDakshnat, who inhabit peninsular India to the south of that range. 
The former are further divided into 5 groups, viz.— 


n group.f The mass of the Punjab Brahmans 


Also called, collectively, Darawar, from 


me Parawar comprise the MaharasMr, Tailing Gun'ar 1 STkiS - ' 
tLest it be too hastily assumed that Goriar Lriafor G,' 

gujfh ^ secrecy ’ h be?ausrth f ° Ik ’ ety “i 0l0 f y i laS su ® ested that the 
y +TJ , bL y GC y , because their ancestor had once to conceal his faff 

J theSsf tho 

custom “ e StaK. 41167 a0 garm dMn (P we y rite) anc 



11. PardM. 

12. Ramde, 


n . wiAs. 

15* Wissa. 


* Incidentally this indicates that the Bhattfs and BhAtias have a common origin— both 
JaisalmhT ^ Cmntfy to thQ soufci:i of the ^jab. There are said to be BhAt Expats in 

is said that the Pushkarns used to he called Sri-Malis, that they rank below the 
&arsnt» l arikh and Gaur sub -castes, and are (only) regarded as Brahmans because of their 
Mill m astrology. But they are by origin possibly SArsuts who made Pushkar or Pokhar 
the sacred lake near Ajmer their head-quarters. One section of them is said to have been 
originally Beldars or Gds who were raised to Brahminical rank as a reward for excavating 
Jtenjrib ^ ^ Stlil worsJlips til0 P^axe, but this tradition is not now current in the 


The Pushhamis, 


are Sarsuts, but Gaurs are found in the eastern districts of the 
rrovmce. But certain groups of Brahmans are neither recognised as 
fearsut nor as Gaur, or have become totally distinct from the Brahman 

community. Such are the Pushkarn As, Muhials, described below, and 

the Bhojki, Dhakochi, Taga and Taou groups. 

Thu Poshearhas. 


It will be convenient to describe first the Pushkarnds, a comparatively 

nail flUltfl HTUTn TS f. n>t>An n fninv.il *_ il .lT . n 


small and ^unimportant group found only in the south-west of the 


Punjab. They are divided into two territorial groups, (i) Sindhh, "of 
*^ US an d (ii) Mdrwarf, of Mdrw&r, or Marech£. 

The Pushkar claim to be parohits of all the £ Bh&t K^iputs » who 
®T® ? vlded mto Bh ^ s - Bhattfs and Bbdtisis,* and are described by 
lbbetson as more strict in caste matters than the S&rsut. 

Ihe Pushkarnas are divided into two groups : Sindhu and Marechd, 
and are said to have 84 gots as given belowt 


1. 

* 2 , 

•3. 

’4. 

5. 

6. 

t7. 

8. 


Tangsali. 

ViAs. 

Matfcur. 

Kapta. 

Prohat 

Machhar. 

Wattu. 

MatmA. 


9. BAjru. 

17, Bars. 


10. Maulo. 

18. Chauwatia. 


fll. Gandriya. 

19. Muttur. 


12. Dhaki. 

20, Munda. 

~ 

f 13. Mutta. 

1*21. Parhihar. 


14. Jiwanecha. 

1*22. Kaudia. 

t 

1 1 5. Lapishia (Lapia). 

23. Kerait. 

t 

16, Pania. 

f24. YiAsra. 



•25. 

■26. 

■27. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10, 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Kakreja. 

Chuliar, 

Acharaj. 

Heda. 

Oajja. 

Kadar. 

Keerla, 

Naula. 

Kewlia. 

Teriwari. 

Sandhu, 

GodA. 

Godanu. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 , 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 


GotA. 
Gotma. 
Thakar. 
Badal. 
Dodha. 
Kovasthilia 
Kaulo. 
Jabbar. 
Dhagra. 
Pedha. ■ 
Raina, 
Waheti. 
Meratwal, 


-MarechA 


1*30. 

T31. 

32. 


KangA. 

Kalla. 

VishA. 

Ratta. 

Bill a. 

Wasu. 

KaradA. 

ChAra. 


27. 

28. 


K op alia. 

Wachhar. 

Mastoda. 

Padoya. 

TojhA. 

Vejba. 

Jhund. 

BAra.' 

Noiioya. 

Mumatia. 

KAi. 

Karmana. 

Ranga, 

This list is given in a book. In MiAnwAli only those markedf are found. 

Daughters are generally given in marriage in one and the same 
family, and if possible to brothers, aecordin to a very wide-spread 
custom. r 

0n _ th f i °^ er tand in Bahawalpur the Marechd are described as 
pure Pushkarnst and comprise 15 qots 


30. 

31. 
82. 
83. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 


Ramdev, 

UpAdhiye. 

Achhii. 

SheshdhAr. 

Vegai. 

Vidang, 

HethoshiA, 

Somnath. 

SinghA. 

GodAnA. 

KhAkhap. 

Klianesh. 

KhohArA. 


1. AchAraj. 

2. BhorA. 

3. Chhangana. 

4. GujjA. 

5. Kabta, 


6 

7. 

8, 
9. 

10 . 


Khidana. 

KirAru. 

KullhA. 

Ludhdhar, 

Muchchan. 



Brahmans in the South* West 


In Bah&walpurt mention is made of a sub-caste, called P&rikh, 
which I cannot trace elsewhere. It has 8 gots % : — 

Bora. j Kathotia. | Parohit. 

^ Joshi. I Pandia. j Tiwari. 

It is distinct from the S&wanis. 

The Brahman ical Hierarchy in the South-West Punjab. 

Before describing the S&rsut Brahmans it will be best to describe 
the organisation of the Brahmanical heirarchy in the South-West 
Punjab, where the SSrsuts and Pushkarn&s overlap, combining to 
form groups of beneficed and unbeneficed priests which are further 
attached to the different castes. 

The Wateshar . — The Wateshar § are a group of Brahmans whose 
clientele is scattered, and who receive fixed dues from their patrons, 
irrespective of the services rendered to them. If they preside at a 
religious function they receive fixed fees in addition to their stand- 
ing dues. 

In Mi&hw&li the Wateshar class comprises the following sections 
of the S&rsutJ| and Pushkarnd, Brahmans 

1. Dhannanpofcra ... i J* 


me Jiaardwaja snb-divisions are ) Aror 

j K&ojar ” 
l Ratan n 

The Katp&l are fSrmgi. 

I Sadha. 

(Takht 

The Lalri are 3 Ra i* 

j Bakht. 

For the correspondence between these sections and those of the M nhMI Brahma. M 

^Ssssr*-* — “* 

SS&ti wThiffe* 0 e 4 

The Pnshkami Wateshars also effect eschangebetro^ 



Dhannanpotra 

Satp41 

Lalri* 

Singh upotra 
II. — Bhenda. 
Bhardwaji. 
Kandiari, 

Kethupotra. 

Kathpall 

Shimjlpotra. 


Bhojipotra 

Samepotra 

Sethp&l. 

Bhardw4ja 

Kathp41 

Kandiira 

Lalpi 


Brahmans m the South-West. 


f i. MaghwSni 
■" t ii. Wadhw&ni 


j- ?f“^-? a 0 nda ! Remarry with the Bharoge and Maghw&i. 
n. Machiana „ „ Wadhwani. 6 

hi. Bharojike > 

™ v j „ » R&ma-Nanda. 


Machi4na. 


■ 2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

Sindhu Pushkaim 

3. Gandhria. 

7. Wasu. 

3, Wessa, 

(9. Sohana, 

Of the Wateshar class each section is said to minister to certain 
sections of Aror&s. * 


► intermarry. 

( 1. Nangu. 

- Lapiya. 

. Parial. 

, Tanksali, 


Khanduja, 
13. BathU, 


^ For instance the Kdthpdl Brahmans minister to — 

I. Gorw&ra, 2. Dhingra, 3. -Dang, 4. Madan, 5. Chhabra, 6. PopK etc 
The Lain minister to — * 

1. Gera, 2. Lidia, etc. 

The Bhardwaj minister to— 

1. Hnja, 2. Makheja, 3. Aneja, 4. Taneja, 5. Sareja, 6. Fareja. 7 
8. Dhamija, 9. Sukhija, 10. Nakra, 11. Chugh, 12 Chhokra 
14. Nangpal, 15. Maindiratta, 16. Kalr4, 17. Minocha. * * 

The Bhojpotrd minister to— 

1. Gambhir, 2, Batra, 3. Chawla, 4. Khetarpal, 5. Gand, 6. N4ram 7 BilK 8 Budh- 
raj4, 9. Rewari, 10. Chachra, 11. Busri, 12. Virmani. * ' 

The Farlt&Mr minister to — 

1. Khera, 2. Khurana, 3. Bhugrd, 4. Machhar. 

The Nang d minister to — 

1. Chikkar, 2. Sachdev, 3. Gulati, 4. Hans, 5. Kuntbhatia, 6. 

The Sdmepotra minister to— 

1. Kathuriye, 2. Khanijan, 3. Naroole, 4. Babar, 5. Dua, 6. Wasndev, 7. Bhangar 
8. Hans, 9. Ghoghar, 10. Manglani, 11. Piplani, 12. Rihani, 13. Mandiani 
14. Jmdwani, 15. Pawe, 16. Salootre, 17. Juneji, 18. Kawal, 19. Kansite Simare, 
20. Lakhbatre, 21. Bhutiani, 22. Jatwani, 23. NandwanL 24. Raj poke, 
25. Danekhel with eleven others. 

The Lapshid minister to — 

1. GMwl4, 2. Kharbanda, 3. Mongia, 4. Khattar, 5, Kalucha, 6. Knrii. 

The Dhannanpotra minister to— 

1, Dudeja, 2. Chotmurad4, etc. 

The Bingopotrd minister to— 

1. Baj4j, etc. 

The Sethpdl minister to Sapr4, etc. 

All these are sections of the Aroyas. 

The Dhannanpotra minister to the Dawra, Bugga, Janji Khel, Banjri, Rohri, Madanpofcre, 
Dhamija, Sandnja, Uthya and other gots. 

Sabsut— 

I.— Bhojipotra ' j 

( intermarry (and take wives from H, III, IV and 
V, just as II intermarry and take wives from 
III, I?). 


* To this section belonged L&ljl Gosain. 
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Of the Sindhu-Pushkanri Wateshar the Nangu minister to the 
Gumalia, Kaura, Gulati, Saehdev, Chikkar, Mungiya and Eaon-khela 
and many other sections of the Aroras, and the Sajulia section of the 
Bhatife. The Lapiya minister to the Kharbanda, Ohawala, Mongid 
Karre, Khattar and Kalacfae gots, and the Parial to the Khera, Bugra 
and Khurana, all sections of the Aror&s. The Tanksali* minister 
to the Nangpal, Mutrfja, Dua (Seth Hari) ; the Mattar minister to the 
Khurana, all Sate j a Aror&sj the Gandhria to Mahesri Banias • the 
Wasu to Bhatiasj the Wesa to Mahesri Banias and the Sohana to 
Bhatias. 

The Astri have fewer patrons than the Wateshar, and the clientele of 
each is confined to one place, where he resides. If a Wateshar is 
unable to officiate for a, patron an Astro acts for him, receiving |ths of 
the fee, the balance of fths being handed over to the WatesharT 

The Astri sections in Mian wall are— 

1. JRamdehjt 2. Shason, 3. Bhaglal, 4. Ishwar, and 5. Dahiw&L 

if 1S an emigrant group, and is thus without patrons, but 

if the Wateshar and Astri are illiterate, a literate Narainf is called 
m to perform any function requiring knowledge. As a rule, however 
the Earaini only presents himself when alms are given to all and 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 


Bambowal. 
Brabmi. 
Chanana ... 
Chandan ... 
Chuni 
Gaindhar... 
JosM 
Kakrah 


Patrons . 


G&rerf. 

Aneja Aroras. 
Dhnpar Aror&s. 
Chatkare Aror&s. 
NFakra. 

Khnrana and Taloja 
Aroras. 


9 , 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 
17 . 


Lapshah 

Gjha. 

Pandit. 

Pharande. 

Ramdeh 

Saharan. 

Sutrak. 

Tilhan. 

Wohra 


Papons. 

... Khathar arid DM. 


Dhaneja Aroy^s. 


. Manoclia Aror&s. 

Only a Brahman may be an astri, a parohit, or a thrni He may also 
offimate as an Acharaj, a Bh4t a GosMn or a Ved-pdtr, {and so may any 
other Hindu), but if he does so he must not accept any dues for the rites 
performed. Only a Brahman can take sanhalpa, no other Hindu. 


in.— CMni 

Channan 

Steak 

K&kre 

Ramde 

Gaindhar 

IV.— Jhangan 
Tikha 
Mohla 
Kamrie 
Jefclf 


Bhaglal. 

Gangahar. 

Rngkanpotra (or Agashotrf ?\ 
Naratk, 

Sethi. 

Mahla. 

( Lapsha ). 


i Brahmans of Khatrfs. 


Sant 


WXJ.V „ J 

V.— The Makta Brahmans, whose sections are the Chhihhnr tw i/r ^ 

Lan, do not act as parohits , but are engaged in ^ Mohm \ ^ed, Bali and 

theseare the same as the Muhins of the North . WestPnniab 9 ° r S6mce * 0bviousl y 


The Mulvial Brahmans. 



Th.r Skculab Brahmans, 


The Muhial Brahmans , — This group of secular Brahmans is said to 
derive its name from muhin, a sum of money given by them at 
weddings to Bhats and Jajaks, varying from Rs.' 5 to Rs, 7 or Rs. 12. 
The Muhidls are also styled Munlails, and are said to he so called from 
muhin, a sept. But it is also suggested that the name is derived from 
mukhia, 'spokesman/ or ‘principal.’ By origin the Muhifils are cer- 
tainly StLrsuts and still take wives from that group in Gujrdt, while in 
Rawalpindi the five superior sections (SudMn, Si khan, Bhaklal, Bhog 
andEhli) of the Bunjfihi Sarsuts used to give daughters to the Bhimwil 
(Bhibli^l) f Muhidl Sarsuts ’ and occasionally to the other Muhial 
sections, though they refused them to the ‘inferior sections of the 
Bunj&his : Rawalpindi Gr. 1883-84, p. 51. 

Their organisation is on the usual principles and may be thus 
tabulated : — 


Group I.— BXbi, 


Section 


i. Dablijiya. 

ii. dm or common, 


1. Chliibhar, 


• Setpal (Sahanpal) 
Dhannanpotra. 


Datt 

Mohan. 

Vecl or Baid 
Bill 


Bhojipotra, 

Lalri. 


Group II. — Bunjahi, 

^ au '** «• Stoepotr^. 

Bibhowal or Bhibhal, 

The B&ri group either intermarries or takes daughters from the 
Bunjdhi, but the two sections of the latter (Lau and Bibhow^l) 
can only marry inter se>* 


* Tlie Bhats eulogise the Muhials in the following verses 

Datt data, Lau mangtd , ‘ The Datts are generous, and the Lau beggars 

Onhibbar ivich Sarddr. The Chhibbars are Sardfe, 1 

Wain tin hath Icatdriydn, The Baids dagger in hand 

Chaldepdbdn de bhdr. Walk full of pride. 

Bibho hhdte bimb phal, The Bibho (Bibliowal) eat limb phal (a fruit) 

Mohan Bdli chakdar. Mohan and B&li are chakdars. * 

There are further sub-divisions, but among the Waid the Samba, among the Datt the 
Kanjruria, among the Bali the Khara- and among the Qhhibbar the Barra, are considered 
superior Claims. . : ; I 
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The Sarsut Brahmans. 



The following table illustrates the origin of the Muliial sections and 
sub-sections : — 

MUHI&LS. 


Chhibbar 


Name of Sidh 
not known). 


Shamepotre, 


Knli Dhiru. 
Chanel. | 

| PMrnpotre 

Kundiare (Buiijahi). 
(Banjabi). 


XXkaxian. Lalri Taklit 
f (Bnnj&hi). Lalpi 
! (Bari). 


M&dho Das. Rama. Hand, 


Macbhane. Bam& Nan dune. 


Dhananpot.re (Bdri) 


Amru- Bberu- Babe- Band- Chuniwal Tulmubiya, (d). 

w41e„ w41e. wa-le. Dumbh, (Bari). (Bari). Sit-poria, 

(Bunjihi), 

r _ r~ i ' i ■ 

Prithwi Mai. Wad hu Ram., Manghu Ram. Kalka Das. 

,i , i i i , 

Prithwi Malane. Wadhw&ni. Mangwaui. Kilka Dasani. 

The descen dants of the five Sidhs are f u rther sub-divided into pdnchtolias 
(who give their daughters not less than 5 tolas of gold as dowry) and 
tritoliyas (who give not less than S). The latter rank below the former. 

The origin of the Muhifils is thus described : In Sambat 200 
Vikrami the five Sidhs went to the Naunui hi Hill and there practised 
asceticism. About that time too the Khatris of the Aror family 
(now the A rents) and the other Khatris fell out, so the latter separated 
from the Aroras and became jajmdns of the Sidhs. The Muhidls 
who did not attach themselves to the Aroras refused to accept alms 
(dan) and are still purely secular. They are found chiefly if not 
exclusively in Rawalpindi (where many are Sikhs) ; in Jhelum and 
Shahpur as landholders or io service. All Muhi&ls may marry girls of 
Brahman families which are not Muhifil. 

A small group of secular Brahmans found at Harifina in 
Hoshifirpur is the Kauchan Kawal. They are also called Surai Duai 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a M nuncio 
to Mariana, whence they are also called Kfinungos, They can marry 
in the ndnhd’s got, avoiding only the father’s got. They do not take 
chanty (dan), and either take service or engage in trade or cultivation. 
If any one of them takes alms he is outcasted and they do not 
intermarry with him. . J 

Other purely lay groups of Brahmans are : the Dhakochi of the 
Dhund and Karral Hills m Hazara, who are also called Mahamns: the 
As °i Kama], who are Graurs by origin and agriculturists by avoca- 
tion : and the criminal Tagus of the same District. J 

THE SARSUT BRAHMANS. 

. JlieSfirsut is essentially the Brahman of the Punjab, just as the Khatri 
is distinctively a Punjab caste. The Sarsut, as a bodv. 



* Probably this is correct. The Muhial having ceased to bo Brahmans at all, no longer 
minister to the Khokharan- Khatrfs and so a special group of Khokharan-Brahmans has bad 
to be formed, 

f The Shuklas are beggars, who come from the east, from the direction of the United 
Provinces, They beg only from Brahmans, but are not their var chits. They are quite 
distinct from the Shukal of the Simla Hills, 
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principle of their organization, which is that the status of each section 
depends on the status of the caste to which it ministers. In accordance 
with this principle, we mav tentatively classify the Sd-rsut thus : — 

Sub-group i . — Brahmans of Brahmans, called Slmkla. 

Bub-group ii . — Brahmans of the Khatrfs- — 


1. Panch-zati 

2. Ohhe-zati. 
Sub-group Hi. 
Sub-group iv 


4. Bunjdhfs. 
8. Asth-bans. 
•Brahmans of Aror&s. 
Brahmans of Jats. 


5 . 

6 . 


Khokharan.* 

Sarin. 


Bunjahi. 
Inferior zdtis. 


Jetli. 

, Jhmgan. 

^ Mohla. 

1 Kumaria. 

( Trikha, 

The connection of the Khatri 


Sub-group v. — Brahmans of inferior castes, e.g., the Chamarwd. 

Further, each of the sub-groups is divided, into grades on the analogy 
of the Khatri caste system thus — 

1, Panchzati. 8. 

2. Bari. 4. 

Thus we may take the Shirk! at Brahmans to comprise the following 
gots : — 

f Gallia 1 

| Malia | 

Panchzati ... -J Kapuria l r or 

| Bhaturia | 

l J 

llie Barsut Brahmans of the Khatris . 
with the Sdrsut Brahman caste is peculiarly close. One tradition of its 
origin avers that when Paras u Rama was exterminating the Kshatriyas 
a pregnant woman of the caste took refuge with a Sdrsut. When her 
child* a son, was horn* the Sarsut invested him with the janeo and 
taught him the Vedas. Hence the Sarsuts are invariably the parohits 
of the Khatrfs, and from this incident arose the custom which allows 
par chit and jajman to eat together. . 

The boy married 18 Kshatriya girls and his sons took the names of the 
various rishis and thus founded the gotras of the Khatrfs* which are the 
same as those of the Brahmans. This legend explains many points in 
the organization of the Sdrsut Brahmans in the Punjab, though it is 
doubtless entirely mythical, having been intended to account for the close 
dependence of the Brahmans of the Sarsub branch on the Khatri caste. 

Group L — Panjzati i. At the top of the social tree stand five sections* 

which are the pnrohits of the .Dhaigbar 
Khatrfs. This group is known as the 
Panjzati or 4 five sections/ and also as 
Pachhada or f western/ It the Brah- 
mans followed the Khatri organization 
in all its complexity we should expect to find these sections constituting 
the Dli&ighar sub-group of a Bs&ri group* and they are, ii would seem* 
called Phaighar-Lahoria, at least in Lahore. 

There are also said to be two groups* each of 5 mMs, which once formed 
themselves into en dogate ous cliques. These were : {%) Kalia* Malia* Bhaturia* 


Mohla. 

Jetli. 

Jhingan, 

'Trikha. 

Kumaria. 


Group Panjzati or 
| Pachhada. 



Kapuria and Baggas, and {ii) Jhingan* * * § , Trikhat, JetUJ^ Kumliria§, and 
Pnnbu.ll The last-named got was, however, replaced by the Mohlas^f, be- 
cause one of its members was discourteous to his d aught e r-i n -law people- 

The Bari group further, in addition to the Pandizdtis, comprises the 
following 7 gots: Paumbu, Gangdliar,** Martha, Sethi Churavaur, 
Phiranda and Parang. 

Group JJ.~ Bunj£hi. This group contains several sub-groups whose 
relations to one another are obscure, and indeed the subject of con- 
troversy, They may be classified, tentatively, as follows • 

Subgroup i. — Asht-bans, with the following eight sections : — 

In Amritsar : or in Karndl : and in Patiala, 


3. Sand. 1. Sand. 1. Sand, 

2, Shori. 2. Patak. 2. Suri. 

8. Patak. 3. Joshi Mabrur. 3, Patak, 

4. Mabrur. 4, Joshi Malmai. 4. Joshi Malmai. 

5. Joshi. 5. Tiwanj. 5. Joshi Mabrur. 

6. Tiwari. 6. Kural. 6. Tiwari.ff 

7. Kural. 7. Eegne, 7. Kural. 

8. Bhardwaji. ... 8. Ratn Bhardwaj. 

Subgroup ii * — Bara-ghar or Bdra-zafci (also called Bari) : — 

1. Sarad. 7. Manau. In Haz4ra — Vajra. Sang. 

2. Bhanot, 8, Bhambi. Vaedeo. Sudan. 

3. Airi. 9. Lakhan Pal. Paonde. Majju. 

4. Kalie.Jt 10. Patti, Bhog. Sem. 

5. Parbhakka, 11. Jalpafc. Ishar, Dhammi. 

6. Nabh. 12, Sahjpal. Ramdeo. Tara. 


* Jhingan is said to be derived from jhinga or jhanjli, a bell, because the sound of a bell 
was heard at its eponyin’s birth. This got is supposed to be only 20 generations old. 
It has three subjections, Gautam, Athu and Nathn. Further, Nathu’s descendants ax*e sub- 
divided into the # less known sub-divisions of Chamnapati and Kanwlapati. The Jhingans 
gotra is Bhardwaj ; their par varus Bhrigu, Bharjan and Bhardwaj, their shdkhd Madhunjan 
and the Rig Veda their veda. At Dipalpur at the house of an ancestor, Baba Chliajjil, they 
hold a fair in Magh, at which the chila, jhand, janeo and other rites are performed, Nathu’s 
descendants all wear a nath in the nose. 

t Trikha’s gotra is Parashar and it is sub-divided into the Palwarda, Aura and Bwija 
sub-sections. 

t The Jetli gotra is Yatsa,and its sub- sections are Vialepotra, Chandipotra, and Rupe- 
potra — all eponymous. The two former are replaced by Hatbila and H arnpotra, according 
to another account. The Mihrotra Khatris make them offerings on the 12th of the light 
half of each lunar month. 

§ The tvumhtia gotra is also Vatsa and they too have three sub-sections. 

j| Apparently the same as the Paumbu, below. 

J The Mohlas gotra is Somastam, audits sub-sections are Balwali, Shiv-Nandi and Akashi. 
^ pf the Vasiaht gotra , They have five sub-sections, Veda Vyas, Gangahar (sic), 
Gosaxn, Saraph, and Gaugawasbi, so-called because they used to lead bands of 
pilgrims t° the Ganges. They were exempt from tolls under former governments, 
lhe fearaph (Sarraf) were bankers. The Gosains had many jajmdns and the Veda 
vyas were learned in the *Vedas. The Gaugahars still perform their jhand or tonsure rite 
near the ruins of old Jhang, near which town they possessed a number of wells, each 
inscribed with their names. 

ffOr Tawaria. At marriage they do not let the bride go to her father-in law’s house, 
but send instead a big gut cake wrapped in red cloth. If however the mulddiud ceremony is 
performed at the same time as the wedding, they let the bride go also, otherwise they send 
her afterwards when her mukldwd is given. 

Probably the same as the Bhabakkar, a got named after a llishi. Its members make 
fboyfon the janeo (sacred thread) in his 8th year. Clad as a sddlm in a faqirs dress with 
the alfi or chola, the mirg-clihala (deer- skin) and kachkol (a wallet for collecting alms) he 
ok * i0ni C °° r ^ 00r i s bidden to go to the forest, but his sister brings him 
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(5) Dban Kaji, 
(6; Chkukari. 


(5) Sarballie, 


(6) Sardal, 

(7) Anni. 


The Zat-wdle : — 

Sub-group m\ — Panj-zati ii. About 116 years ago the Brahmans 
of the five sections below used to give their daughters in marriage to 
the Dhdi ghar- L ahoria Brahmans : — 

(1) Kalie. 1 (3) Kapurie. f (5) Bagge. 

(2) Mali©, j (4) Bhaturie. | 

When their daughters f began to be treated harshly in the houses of 
their fathers-in-law, these Brahmans ( panjzot or five sections) arranged 
to contract marriages only among themselves J and ceased to form re- 
lationships with the Dhaighar-Lahoria. 

Stib-group iv. — Ohhez&t-wala.-— Similarly several other sections of 
Brahmans gave up giving daughters to the Phaighar-Lahoria Brah- 
mans, such as— 

(1) Pandit. I (3) Dhunde. 

(2) Patak, I (4) Gadhari. 

Sub-group t\ — Panchz&t-w&le iii — 

(1) Chum . | (3) Lamb. 

(2) fiabri. * (4) Neule. 

Sub-group vi. — Sat-zafci — • 

(1) Sajro. (4) Neasi. 

(2) Punj. (5) Chuni, 

(3) Bandu. 

The above four sub-groups are called collectively Z&t-w&le* 
Sub-group vii. — This comprises the remaining Bunj&hi sections* 

The Zdtrwfile stand higher than this last sub-group vii, in that 
they do not accept offerings from, or eat in the houses of, N&is, 
Eal&ls, Kumh&rs or Chhimbas, whereas the latter do both. Moreover, 
the Asht-bans and Chhe-z&ti sub-groups claim to be superior in status 
to the B£ns, but some families of these two sub-groups stooped to 
give daughters to the latter sub-group, and were, therefore, excom- 
municated by the remaining families of the Asht-bans and Chbe-zati 
sub-groups, so that they lost status and formed a new sub-group called 
Bans-puj. This sub-group now gives daughters to the Asht-bans and 
Chha-zafci sub-groups, but takes its wives, it is alleged, from the B&rfs* 
Thus the Brahman organization reflects the main outlines of the 
Khafcri scheme, but, though on many points of detail our information 
is incomplete, it is certain that local conditions modify the organiza- 
tion. For instance in BaMwalpur the Khatris are few, while the 
Aror&s are numerous and influential, so that we find the following 
scheme 

Sub-group l — Five sections, Mohla, Jetli, Jhingran, Trfkha, 
Kumaria. 

Bypergamous sub-group ii . — Five sections, Dhaman-potra, Sama- 
potra, Bhoja-potra, Setpal, Takht-Lalh^ri ; and 

Bypergamous sub-group m. —Seven sections, Lalhdri, Bias, Kan d aria, 
Kathpala, Shangru-potra or Wed, Malakpura, and Bhenda. 

Of these three sub-groups, the five sections of the first are Brah- 
mans of the Khatris generally, not of the JDhdighar-B&ri Khatri? 
exclusively, while sub-groups ii .and Hi are Brahmans of the Aror&s 
in that part of the Punjab* 
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The rules of marriage*— Like the Kbatris, the Bunjdhi Brahmans 
profess to follow the usual * iouv-got * rule in marriage, but, precisely 
like the Dhdighar Khatris, the Zdt-wale Brahmans avoid only their 
own section and the mothers relations. At least this appears to 
be the usual rule, but it would be rash to say it is an invariable 
one. For example, the Bans-puj are an exception. The Asht-bans 
obtain wives from them, but if a father has taken a Bans-puj wife, 
the son may not : he must marry an Asht-bans or lose status. . That 
is to say, the Asht-bans may only stoop to inter-marriage with the 
Bans-puj in alternate generations. 

Similarly the f four -got ’ rule is relaxed in other cases. Thus the 
Kanchan-Kamal section of Hoshiarpnr are also called Suraj ^ Doaj, 
(Sun-worshippers). Their ancestor came from Delhi as a qanungo 
at Hari&na ; hence they are called Qanungos. These Brahmans can 
marry in the nanha got , avoiding only the father s got. They do not 
take any ddn (charity) and may either take service or engage in trade 
or cultivation. If any one of them takes to receiving charity, he is 
considered an outcast and they do not interniarry with him. 

The ages of marriage. — Among the Bunjdbi Brahmans the age of 
betrothal is from 4-8 and that of marriage from 8-12 years in 
Rawalpindi. It is, however, impossible to lay down any universal 
rules, as, generally speaking, the ages of betrothal and marriage 
depend upon the status of each family within the group, as is the 
case among the Khatris. 

The revolt against hyper gamy.— It will be seen how the lower sub- 
groups of the Khatris have endeavoured to shake off the yoke of the 
higher in matrimonial matters, A similar revolt against the position 
of the JDMighar occurred amongst the Sarsut Brahmans. About 116 
years ago, says the account received from. Amritsar, the Lahoria 
Dh&ighar used to take daughters from the Panj-zat ii; but owing to 
the ill-treatment meted out to the girls by the JDMlghar, they resolv- 
ed to discontinue the custom, and the three other groups of the Zat- 
w&le followed suit while the remaining Bunjahis continued to give 
wives to the Z&t-wale, but no longer received them in return. The 
result was that the Bunjahis could not obtain wives and many fami- 
lies died out, so it was resolved by the Bunjahis that they should for 
the future break off all connection with the Z&t-w&le, unless any of the 
latter should agree to give them daughters in return. This was prior to 
Sambat 1982 when a second meeting at Amritsar renewed the compact. 

It may be worth noting that in both castes the proceedings of 
these conferences were conducted in a formal manner, written agree- 
ments being drawn up, and the families which agreed to the de- 
mands put forward being entered in a register from time to time. 

The territorial groups* — ‘Like the Khatris the Brahmans have terri- 
torial groups, but these groups do not usually correspond with the 
territorial groups of the former. For instance, the Brahmans of the 
Murree Hills are divided into two sub-castes — Pahdria and Dhakochi, 
who do not intermarry or eat together. The Dugri Brahmans corre- 
spond to the Dugri Khatris of the Sidlkot sub-montane, but they are 
said, on the one hand, to give daughters to the Sarsut, and, on the 



otiiier hand, to intermarry with the Batehru group of Brahmans in 
Kangra. Allusions have been already made to the PachMda and to 
til© Lahor ia, terms which seem to be applied exclusively to the five 
highest sections who serve the DbAighar Khatris. 

The Sarsxjt Brahmans or the Aroras. 

llie grouping of the Brahmans of the Aror&s lias, already been des- 
cribed in dealing with the Wateshars’ system, and they farther are said 
to be thus divided : J 

vy . ... ( Bbojapotra. Sitp&L 

ranch- Eeifci ... j Shamapotra. Taldifc Lalri # 

C Dhanoanpotra. 

fThe Pancbzatis, together with the — 

. i 6. Pnchhrat. 

i Shingupotra. 

( 8. Malakpnra. 

Ijh Kliefcopotra. 

But the most interesting ter: 

the K&ngra Brahmans whose „_ 0 _ _ 

Khatri scheme, but reflects that of the Hindu Rajputs of Kdngya, and 
which will, therefore, be described at some length. 

The Brahmans op Kang?a. 

The Sarsut jies or jurisdiction extends from the Saraswati river in 
Kurukshetr to Afctock on the Indus and is bounded by Pehowa on the 
east, by Rati a and Fat eh&bad in Hissar, by Mult&n on the south-west, 
and by Jammu and Nurpur, in Kangra, on the north. 

Thus the Brahmans of K&ngra, who are or , claim to be S&rsut by 
origin, stand beyond the pale of the Sarsut organisation, but they 
have a very interesting organisation of their own. 

Wehnd the following groups ; — ■ 

i. — Nagarkotia, 

ii. — Batehru. 

hi. — Halbaha, or cultivating. 

Group I . — The Nagarkotia are the Brahmans of the Katoch, the 
highest of the Rajputs, and they were divided by Dharm Ohand, the 
Katoch Raja of K&ngra, into 13 functional sub-groups, each named 
ft er the duties it performed ia his time. These are — 

i. — “Dichhit, the Gurus of the Katoch, who used to teach the Gfiyatri 
mantra . 

ii. — Sarotari, said to be from Sanskrit saro ladK Their duty was 
to pour ahoti or offerings of ghi 3 etc,, into the hawan bund 
when a jag was performed. They had learnt two Vedas. 

iii.-Achd.ria, who performed the jag . 


Bbnrdwaji. 

Kathp&la.f 

Kandhiara, 


* The Lalri \have five sab-sections Lai Lalri, Vias Lalri, Takhfc Lalri, Ohaniyal 
Lalri and Raj Bakht or Jan. 

f By gotra Shamundal, the ICathpalas ha?© four sub- sections, Suranga, Sidha, GiJk&la 
and Pathak. 
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* But apadhi is in Orissa translated * title.* Vide Tri 
Upadhyayais, correctly speaking, quite distinct from 
J it will be observed that, the Misr (section) occur i 
and among the Nagarkotia, so that we have three sub- 

(1) Kashmiri-Misr, Nagarkotia. 

(2) Katbu-Misr, Pafcka Batehru. 

(3) Mali-Misr, Kachch^ Satehru. 

.Wttae the last named are parohits of the Kashmfr 

X)JlX 0 ivdiinsis v 


'groups 
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iv. TTpadhyaya, or Upadhi,* or f readers 5 of the Vedas at the tag. 

v. A wastin', those who f stood by 5 the halos or pitcher at the Muni’ 

sacrifice) ^ r6Ceived the pitcher and °^er articles (of 

vi. Bedbirch, who made the bedi, or square demarcated by four 

sticks m which the Jcalas was placed, * 

Tii. N&g Pundrik, whose duty it was to write the prescribed in- 
scriptions on the hawan hund. 1 a 

vm,— Panchkarn or secular Brahmans engaged in service on tha 
Bajas. They performed fi ve out of the six duties of Brah 
mans, but not the sixth, which is the receiving of alms, 
ix.— Parohits, who were admitted to the seraglio of tha T/,U' i 
^vere his most loyal adherents. g 6 ^ and 

X ‘ '-kashmir i Pandit, literate Brahmans from Bashm™. -mi 

found all over the Punjab. Kashmir, who are 

xi.— Misr, f said to mean f mixed,’ also Kashmiri immigrants who bad 

pi eserved their own customs and rites but b-ut ini’ 0 . ad 

with the Nagarkotia. ’ Jiad mte ™arried 

in * 

bSs. "" * 

Of these 13 sub-groups numbers v and „„„ , , 

rather than functional One cannot sav what *° ^ tutorial 
is or ™. The first sin are alsTSd le rii ™ ht,r Z 

probably temple priests or menials of inferior statm “n”' 1 Were 

bably ranted bigh, and tbe Raina, or maSe men l™ E 'P P™' 

lowest of all. The Kbappari are also ZiF to Wtadt E ' 7 , tha 
no account from that District alludes to them. d I gTa,J but > 

Group II. Batehru. — -There are two sub-groups— 
i.— Pakkd, Batehru. — With 9 sections— 0 
(I) Dind, (2) Dohru, (3) Sintu, f4) Pallinln /r\ -o , 

g m Awaski^td- 
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II. — Kachchd Batehr a . — With 13 sections™ 

(1) Tagnet> (2) Ghabru, (3) Sughe (Parsrdmie), (4) Chappal, 
(5) C hath wan, (6) A w asthi -Th irkan un, (7) Awasthi- 
Gargajnun, (8j Ghogare, (9) N&g-Gosalu, (10) Mali-Misr, 
(11) A chari apat h iar j , (12) Pandit Bariswal and (13) 
Awasfchi-Kufarial. 

Group TIL — Halbaha. — The Halbabas have 29 gets or sections : — 
(1) Pancjit-Marchu, (2) Bhutwan, (3) Khurwal, (4) Gidgidie, 
(5) Lade, (6) Pahde-Roptu, (7) Pahde-Saroch, (8) Korle, 
(9) Awasthi-Chakolu, (10) Pandit-Bhangalie, (II) Nar chain, 
(12) Mahte, (13) Dukwal, (14) Sanhalu, (15) Pahd e-Daroeh, 
(16) Pandore, (17) Thenk, (18) Pahde-Kotlerie, (19) Bagheru, 
(20) Bhanwal, (21) Bashist, (22) Ghutanie, (23) Mindhe- 
Awasthi, (24) Prohit-Golerie, (25) Prohit-Jaswal, (26) Hasolar, 
(27) Poi-Pahde, (28) Fanarach and (29) Pharerie. 

Of these the first fourteen now intermarry with the Batehru, giving 
and, apparently, receiving wives on equal terms. 

Sypei gamy. Xhe Nagarkotia take brides from both sub-groups 

of the Batehru, and they have, since Sambafc 1911, also taken brides 
from the Halbaha. The Batehru take wives from all the sections 
of the Halbaha. When a Halbaha girl marries a Nagarkotia, she is 
seated in the highest place at marriage-feasts by the women of her hus- 
band's brotherhood. This ceremony is called sara-dena and implies 
that the Halbaha bride has become of the same social status as the hus- 
band's kin. Money is never paid for a bride. Indeed Barnes observed 

“ So far do the Nagarkotias carry their scruples to exonerate the bridegroom from all 
expense, that they refuse to partake of any hospitality at the hands of the son-in-law. and 
will not even drink water in the village where lie resides,’’ 

Social relations.— The accounts vary and the customs have, it is 
explicitly stated, been modified quit© recently. The Nagarkotia 
may eat with Batehrus and have even begun to eat hachhi from 
the hands of a Halbaha according to one account. According to 
another this is not so, and a Nagarkotia who lias married a Halbaha 
girl may not eat at all from the hands of his wife until she has 
borne at least one child, when the prohibition is said to be removed. 

The Batehru and Halbaha section names.— These show an extraor- 
dinary jumble of Brahminical gotras (e.g. t Bashist), functional and 
other names, so that the accuracy of the lists is open to doubt. 
It appears certain, however, that some of the sections are named 
from the tribes to whom they minister. Thus, we may assume, the 
P ahda-Kotleria are Pahdas of the Kotleria R&jputs ; the Parohit- 
Goleria and P arohit- J a swal to be parohits of the Goleria and Jaswdl 
Rdjputs, and so on. This is in accord with the system, which has been 
found to exist among the S&rsut of the plains, whereby the Brahman 
takes his status from that of the section to which he ministers. But 
status is also determined by occupation. Like the Gaddis and Ghirths 
of the Ksingra and Obamba hills the Brahmans of K^ngra have numerous 
als with vaguely totemistic * names. Thus among the Nagarkotia the 

* In Hissar there is a section of Brahmans, called BB&I4 or sheep- This is interesting 
because on the Sutlej, at least in Kullu Sar£j, there is a small caste called Bh&BL who are 
hereditary victims in the sacrificial riding of a rope down the cliffs to the riW Other* 
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PaJjkii Batehru have the section called Kharapp4 (or cobra) NtW and the 
KachcM Batehru, a section styled Ghoslu (a species of fish or ° possibly 
grass-snake) Nag. Pundrik also appears to be a snake section. These 
snake sections are said to reverence the snake after which they are 
named and not to kill or injure it. 

In addition to these, the Batehrn (PakB and Kachchd) have the 
loilowing sections : — 

(i) Chappal, an insect ; no explanation is forthcoming. 

W «ugga, a parrot ; no explanation is forthcoming 
(in) Bhangwaria, fr. bhdngar, a kind of tree. ° 

(iv) Kkajnre Dogre : Date-palm Bogp 
den of date-palms, and which ' ‘ 

(vj Ghabru, a rascal 


. . - :a > ? section founded by a man who planted a ear- 

w ? ngmafce l^ n v h . e Dogra cou ‘ nfc, y on borders of Jammu, 
one who earns his living by fair means or foul. 

„ „ ^ -I ^ C h a mba State the Brahmans form an agricultural class, 
as well as a hierarchy. Those m the capital are employed in the 
service of the State or engaged in trade, while others are very poo? 
and eke out a living as priests m the temples, or as parohits and even 

as cooks, but they abstain from all manual labour. Strict in caste ob- 
servances they preserve the ancient Brahmanical gotras, but are divided 
into numerous als which form three groups — . 

Group III- Als: AcMraj, Gujrati, Gwalhu and Bujhru ’ ’ 

, The first group only takes wives from the second, and the first two 
groups have no caste relations with the third The ‘P,.„ 

Chaniba town and Sungal§ disavow all caste connection with the 

from a°e ‘SSlS"* hmai ? s t . wll ° are hardly to be distinguished 
from the general rural population, though many act as priests 8 at the 

Id vans or Grants? of lai/l^^t MaI17 Brahmans are in possession of 
both min an? d rec f ded ? n , C0 PPer plates. The hill Brahmans, 

rilains Tn +1 p 'J om . en >. ® afc mea< b m marked contrast to those of the 
fears mmrat ° f the Chamba State Brahmans, Bdjputs, 

an< J B f ] his form one caste, without restrictions on food or 

in Smaui afi? es Pf i in Cburdh, and to a less degree 

m lii ahmaui also, free marriage relations exist among the high castes 

good families excepted. But in recent years there has been a tendency 
waids greater strictness m the observance of oa.sf.A Wnlocf ?! ^ 


The Brahmans round Simla, jgj. 

The Bkahmans of the low castes. 

As we have seen the Brahmans of the higher castes form a series 
°* j? rou P s . whose status depends on that of their clients. On a 
similar principle the Brahmans of the castes which are unclean 
and so outside the pale of Hinduism form distinct sub-castes outside 
the circle of those who minister to the higher castes. 

These sub-castes are— 

the Ji Chamarwa.— -The Brahmans of the Ohanor sub-caste of 

in Eobhk! mnakWa '~ T!l0 BrahmanS ° f the DMnaks or Hindu weavers 
HI. — The Brahmans of Chuhras. 

thS f°h th rl 9 ttree f ub - caste . s appears to be now strictly endogenous 
though the Chamarwa are said to have until recently intermarried 
with Chanrirs. Howe ver, it seems clear that they do not intcrmarrv 
with the other Sdrsut Brahmans if indeed thev Wa 1 , “ / 
Sdrsut ancestry. No Chamarwa Brahman may enter a Hindu’s house° 
According to a tale told in AmMla, the origin of the Chamaroi 
Brahmans was this : — A Brahman, on his way to the Ganges to bathe 
met Ram Das, the famous Chamar bhagat. Ram Das ^"ve him 
cowries and told him to present them to' Gangaji (Ganges) if she held 

(bracelets/^ tLT} Sbe ** ft “, d * <U fiStwo Z$£ 

(bracelets). The Brahman went back to Ram Das, who asked him 

what the goddess had given him, and he, intending to keep one of the 
two Imngans said she had given one only; but when he looked for them 
they were not on his own body, but in the hunda (breeches) of r|» 
Das. Ram Das then gave him the bracelets and warned the Brahman 
m future to accept gifts only from his descend ants) otherwise «reat 
misfortune would befall him Accordingly his descendants only serve 
Chamais to this day. The Chamarwa are only parohits of the Cbamars 
not gurus.. They must not be confounded with the masands who act as 
their gurus, though either a Chamarwa Brahman or a (Chamar) masand 
can preside at a Chamar s wedding. It is said that the Chamarwa is 
also called a Hnsami Brahman. 

The Brahmans in thb Simla Hills. 

North and east of Simla the Brahmans both Gaur and Sdrsufc have 

three groups : Shukal, Knshan and Pujdri or Bhojgf, the two latter 
equal but inferior to the first. The Shukal are further divided into 
two occupational groups (i) those who hold jdgirs granted bv chiefs 
and who receive ample dues and (ii) those who receive littkrin fees 
I he former are genera ly literate and do not cultivate; they observe 
the rites prescribed by the Shdstras. The latter are main]/ agricul! 
turists and practise informal as well as formal marriage and even 
polyandry The former take wives from the latter, but do not rive 
them. I he Shukal group does not intermarry with the other two*. 

i Brabmans ar ® a ' s0 cultivators and accept almost anv 

alms, they also pract ise widow remarriage and the rit custom. The 


onl *. The Shukal are not stete<J to correspond to the Shukla, or to tie Brahmans to Brahmas', 



B,ahmm*dep«l‘»ltyf mdkm ' 

„ , , i„ ,-o^psts or chelas of a god. They appear 

Pujdrfs or Bhojgia are temp 'P .. nct g roU p, Some are merely fujaris 
to have only recently become a « . These do not intermarry with 

and accept no alms living 7° „ coe pt alms in the name of a deceased 
the Krishau Brahmans. Others. P besmeared in M%h. They 
person and use the with whicn iuu>. ° J 

intermarry with the Krishan group. _ 

* o r onr Brahman overthrew theBAjpnts the S^rsuts 
When Paras Ram * a and when fcfae R%uts 

protected those of their (j au rs by Sdrsuls. Paras Bam had 

regained power they rep a v^-maiid in the Sardj tahsil of Kullu and 

extended his conquests as Brahmans in 6 villages, still held 

there he estabhshed a colony of Ga ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'SZjti 1dk2T.na they are c»M Msrful ” P ‘"“" to *>J- 
Both the Gan, aaa Bfari. - 

beneficed, and Dharowar gioup^l t]l0 rents of their Ia £ dg d 

ot the rulmg families, being uppo T J latter live b y cultivation, but 
the duesiecerved hom , Neither group accepts alms given to 

t”fth“ JKSS **££ .1-* - “ feed ^ 

The Impube Brahmans. 

We now come to deal with the groups of Br^mans who exercise 
degraded or spiritually dangerous functions. In contradistinction to 
the uttam or ‘ pure } Brahmans discussed ahoje-Bralimans who serve 

pore castes and fulfil pare f “f £ Jgrtps LrSS 

they are divided into two classes, th e ^ a f “h“ a ^-Brahm a n or 
Acharaj, and the Kanisht. The Madham form a kind of middle class, 
performing functions which though un uc y ■ _ n unclean, are 

ritualistic; The Kanisht on the other hand are minor priests, whose 
rites are largely magical, rather than ie igio . , ley me ade such 
groups as the Ved-pa.tr, Dakaut and Sawani. 


' * The tradition begins by asserting 

"S^Mes. Later Ka'nkubj and Maithiia Brahmans 


Brahmans degraded ly function. 


1 S3 

The Maha-Bbahman ob Acharaj. 

MahA-Brahman is usually said to be synonymous with Ach&ai but 
strictly speaking the Maha-Brahmans appear to be a sub-division of 
the Garagaobdraj* or Acharaj. They are themselves divided into two 
groups Gar g and Sonana. On the other hand in Kangra the Achdraia 
is said to be one of the two groups of Mahd-Brahman!' & 3 

Of these the Bikhat has the following sections 

o' J os k , , f- Sonami. 5. Tamnayat. 

2. Kandan. 4, Sutrak. 

The Mahd-Brahmans are endogamous. They give alms in «, a „ 
of a, drad after death to SaSifefe, „r ooffll, ““dttffl 
father-iu-law ihe Brahmans do not receive anything in return for 
performance of marriage ceremonies. m tor 

In Ktngra they (and the Sdwanfs) are said to lave the B4rf and E„„ 
£j' s Sr,?e^ “ aIS0 * 1,e CaS0 “ Kdngra £ A c h£ 

Asfl. Badas* Parasar. Sandal 

ks .* 1 

The function of the Mahd-Brahman or Achdrai is - ., 

offerings made after a death in the name of the deceased oSnallv 

the term acharya meant simply a guide or teacher in matters snirftuS 
and the process whereby it has coma to “ , spiritual, § 

■f »-»*!■!' Brahmans if oW T a bod/ theThf^Tf ‘ °* 
their origin to the 5 Gaurs and the 5 Dardwarsf assert! It W 
who_ accepted offerings made within 13 daysl! of a deatlfw™ n . t l0S0 
mumcated by the other Brahmans and formed a sub-caste 
only occasion on which an Achdrya visits a house is at or a fL. Hu 
his advent is naturally inauspicious, aud his touch is pollution 1#? 
he has quitted the house water is scattered on the floor to iwrMU* 
burning presence of death/ and, in Kdngra and MuUa li t ^ 
throw charcoal etc, after him. In the Simla hills the Mahd ” 
occupies a special position. He is the parohit of the kin^ £f ^ 
wealthy people and represents the dead man and as his sn’wl f 
fed sumptuously for a whole year by the kin. In some nK l tnte 18 
takes food from the hand of the corpse on the p T “ 7°“ 
is dymg out and it now suffices to bribe the Mah^aL&I o eS to t,” 
utmost capaci ty, the idea being that the more he eats the better it 

* V’t ' ■ _ _ .** ' * . . ■ — - — — 


. ““ ’*• ” po,ea 

oAons-inj/? “ KfaSSTetoSL’MS’ttS? SS'S’JtStoS? * ‘J* <to S h *'V 
ttSSr 01 ” 10 - ** - 


^ ^.<K?ss?£ftr ead - 
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DaJcaui Weather-lore, 


be for the soul.* Ordinary people, however, only feed an AcMraj for 
13 days after a death, but Brahmans also receive food for the dead 
occasionally after that period* 

The Acb&raj, however, also officiates as a Wateshar in death 
observances, 

The IDakaut Brahmans, 

The Dakaut or Bak-pufcra derives his name from Daka/f a Brahman 
who founded the caste. Once on his way to the Ganges, Bhadli, a 
KumMrnijJ persuaded him to bathe instead in a pond, professing that 
she could get him bathed ‘ there in the Ganges, As^ soon as h© 
touched the water he found himself by her enchantment in the river, 
so lie made her his wife. Here we have an obvious allegory. 

A Dakaut of Mi&nw&li gives another version of this legend s— 

Dak was the son of Yed Viy&s, the author of the Puranas, and 
was chosen in a Swayambar as her husband by BliandM. Bhandli 
was the daughter of the Bajd of Kashmir, who celebrated her 
Swayambar with the condition that she should wed the man who 
answered her questions. Dak did so and married her. The Granth 
Bhandli in Punj&bi gives all Bhandlfs questions and Dak's answers 
in verses of which the following are examples : — 

Bar andhen ashtami ode chand badlon chhdyd 
Chari pahhi tarmali ganjar basni dyd , 

Poochhoj parho Pandato vdcho Ved, Pot an 
Eh hi to pdni hhoo men eh hi to pari nashdn 
Nohdri to chandni sunre hant same hi bhdo 
Na barsi na goh hart na Poorab , Pacliham vdo 
Bald lleva hharch har dharn najhali ghds . 

A rough translation reads : 

‘ What would happen if the moon be covered by a cloud on the 
eighth dark night of the moon in the month of As&rh ? All the four 
signs forebode the fall of rain, 

* The Brahman who ate from a dead man’s hand was a Kashmiri. In by-gone days 
when a raja or wealthy man died his direct passage to Heaven was secured by the follow** 
ing rite. His corpse was laid out on the ground and between it and the pyre, which was 
built not far oh!, was made a hearth on which lehir (rice in milk) was cooked. This was 
placed in a skull, which was pot in the dead man’s hand, and thence the Brahman was 
induced to eat the hHr by a fee of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 30,000, or the grant of a village. He 
thus became a Kfcappari (fr. khopri or fchapri, a skull), and he and his children . after 
him were out-castes. Supernatural powers were attributed to them, and as they also 
pursued usury, they rapidly grew rich. After two or three generations, however, the 
Khappari’s family could be re-admitted into caste on payment of a fine, and so on, A 
plate or lota is said to have been substituted for the shall. In Mandi State a Brahman, 
who must be good-looking, is fed and dressed for a year like the deceased Raja. At the ex- 
piration of the year he is turned out of the State, and goes to Hard war. He must never look 
back on the journey, and is never allowed to return to the State, which pays him a pension* 
t In MmnwaK the Dakanntri (sic) are said to be Suds by caste and descendants of Dak 
Randlf, who composed a granth on astrology called the Btmdli Granth. In Rohtak the 
Daks are said to be descended from Sahdec risH , a dacoit (whence their name) who 
composed the Sahdeo BM.dK (Bhadlx, his wife, was a sweeper woman). In this work natural 
phenomena are interpreted to forecast the future ; e.g., Sulckar mtH bddli rain sanishchar, 
chde Icahe Sahdeo : 1 sun Bddli bin barse nahin jdeJ ie., “ If clouds appear on Friday 
and stay till Saturday, they will not pass away without rain.” In these verses Sahdeo 
usually addresses BMdli. 

$ In Gurgaon too Sahdeo is paid to have met a sweeper woman who told him that the 
auspicious moment had passed and bade him dive in a tank. He did so, and brought up 
first a gold bracelet and then an iron one. Thinking her an expert he married her* 


Dakaut , functions * 1 1S5 

Ask the pandits to study the effects of this rainfall in tlie Vedas or 
Paninas. 

The results are that there will be no water left anywhere save 
a little in wells and in other low places {meaning that this in- 
auspicious rainfall will be followed by a scarcity of rain). 

If it does not. rain and the wind does not blow for 9 months what will 
be the result ? 

The land will have no verdure and it is bettor to leave it with bag and 
baggage/ 

Purab utlie badli, paehham chaW wa } 

Bah hahe sun Bhandli manji andar pa. 

c If a cloud appear from the east and the wind blow from the 
west; Bak would ask Bhandli to take her cot inside/ 

Titar hhanbhi badli ran malm hlia. 

0 wase, 0 ujre hhdli hoi najd . 

f A cloud like partridge feathers, and a woman given to eating cream; 
the one will rain and the other bring ruin, without a doubt/ 

Another story is that when Ram Ohandar invaded Ceylon, both he 
and his enemy Rawana were under Saturn’s sinister influence; and 
before he crossed the strait which he had bridged Rj£t n Ohandar 
desired to give alms. But neither the Brahmans nor the MaM- 
Brahmans nor the Bias, would accept them, and in answer to his 
prayer Brahma created a doll of grass, sprinkled sar jiwan* amrit 
over it by cutting P&rbat/s little finger, and thus endowed it ■with 
life. Shivji and Durga bestowed on him veracity, the janeo and the 
tilah f and Brahma bade him receive the alms offered to Haliu and 
Ketu, a/nd to Saturn— whence he was also called Samchari. • 

The Dakaut, however, bears yet other names. As lie knows a little 
astrology and can divine the evil influence of the planets, he is 
sometimes styled Jotgi ; in Rilpar he is called Panda, and round 
Sirhind and Mdler Kotla Dhaonsff. One group is, called ArpopoJ 
because it is skilled in palmistry §. - 

From Sidlkot comes a still more curious legend : Varah Mihr, a great 
astrologer from the Deccan, came in the course of his wanderings to a 
Gujar village. While discoursing to the people his period of yoga 
ended, and he confessed that had he been at home that day his wife 
would have conceived and borne a son of marvellous intelligence. His 

* Whence the name Dakaut duKka-puL In Gurgaon dak is said to mean ‘ wanderer/ 
In this District the Dak is said to he no true Brahman, but a singularly astute cheat whose 
victims are mainly women. These he instigates to bum 7 tungas (thatched roofs?) of a 
hut on 7 successive Saturdays, in order to secure male issue. Or he sets husband and wife 
by the ears by declaring that their burj or stars do not coincide, and that remedial measures 
must be taken. Seated among the women he looks at the hand of one and the forehead of 
another : consults his patrd or table, counts on his fingers, and then utters common- 
place predictions. He knows hardly any astrology. On Saturday he goes round begging 
with an idol of Sanishchar, and he accepts a buffalo calf born in M£gh or a foal born in 
Sawan, or any black animal, 
f See Punjabi Dichj., p. 305. 

t C?/. Harar-popo among the Bhatras, where it is said to equal thag. In Kama! the Arar- 
popo is described as a beggar who may be a Gaur Brahman or a Chau hart (Rajput). 

: § The Bhcjkis are quite distinct from the Dakauts, but owing to similarity of function the 
Pakauts are sometimes called Bhojki, e.g t} in Jaipur, 


lS6 JDahaut functions * 

hostess asked him to form a temporary union with her daughter-in-law 
on the condition that her child should belong to him, So Dak was 
bora. Tears after J3ak had to be surrendered to his father despite 
his attachment to his mother’s kin, but on the road home he saw that 
the corn in one field was mixed with stalks of a different kind like 
those in one close by. His father, however, taught him that those 
stalks belonged not to the sower but to the owner of the field* ; and 
Dak applying the analogy to his own case, compelled his father to 
restore him to his mother’s kinsfolk. He founded the Dakauts. 

None of these variants quite agree with the account of the Dakauts 
given in the Karndl Gazetteer, 1890, which runs : — • 

The Dakauts came from Agroha in the Dakhan. Raja Jasrat 
(Dasaratha), father of Ramcbandra, had excited the anger of Saturday 
by worshipping all the other grahas but him, Saturday accordingly 
rained fire on J asrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat wished to propitiate him, 
but the Brahmans feared to take the offering for dread of the conse- 
quences] so Jasrat made from the dirt of his body one Daka Rishi who 
took the offerings, and was the ancestor of the .Dakauts by a Sudra 
woman. The other Brahmans, however, disowned him ; so Jasrat 
consoled him by promising that all Brahmans should in future consult 
his children. The promise has been fulfilled. The Dakauts are pre- 
eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by every 
class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the names of children, 
on which the Gaurs advise. They are the scapegoats of the Hindu 
religion ; and their fate is to receive all the unlucky offerings which no 
other Brahman will take, such as black things and dirty clothes. 
Especially they take the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. 
They are so unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings, and 
if they wish to make them, they have to give them to their own sister’s 
sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food at their hands, 
and at weddings they sit with the lower castes ; though of course they 
only eat food cooked by a Brahman. In old days they possessed the 
power of prophecy up to 10-80 a.m, ; but this has now failed them. 
They and the Guji4tis are always at enmity, because, as they take 
many of the same offerings, their interests clash. 

In K&ngra a confused variant of this legend makes .Dak the astro- 
loger’s son by a Jat girl, and Bh&ndli the daughter of a Rdj&, whom 
JDak won in a swdyamhara , answering all her questions by his art. 
Their son was Bojru. 

Another variant makes Garg give a miraculous fruit to the daughter 
of Gautama risKi. She eats it and vomits up a boy, who is in con- 
sequence called (lah (vomiting). 

In the Simla hills two legends regarding the origin of the Dakauts 
are current. According to the first the birth of Saturn, t decreased the 
Sun’s light and power of illumination, so a Brahman propitiated the 
planet. Saturn was so pleased that he bade the Brahman ask a boon 
and agreed to become his pupil. He also proclaimed his intention of 
persecuting mankind unless placated by constant worship and devotion 

* The theory of paternity in Hindu Law is based upon a closely similar idea, 
t Hindu mythology avers that the Sun lost a sixteenth of his power on the birth of 
Saturn, his son. 



-Jitakari. Kayastha, 

ladhigoria, Kant. 

Jangora. alia n. 

Mahar. 

*or, Gau?r, from Gauy in Malpian. 

Bengal Pagoshia. 

In Jind five gots are found, viz 
Pagoshia, Lalan, Parya and Gory 


Rawal 


* And the name dahaut is said to be derived from dak, a small drum, whi 
beat on Saturdays when begging ; but it is also said that Dak was the son of 
a Kumh&rnf. They also beat a small drum over one’s head to drive away evil, 


The Bojnm 


His evil influence was to last for 7| years, but be assured the Brahman 
that be should be kept in comfort provided be and bis descendants 
worshipped the god. The Dakauts are bis descendants. 

The other story is that the Brahman fell under Saturn’s evil influ- 
ence. He was instructing a king’s daughter, and in the room was a 
wooden peacock which swallowed its pearl necklace. The Brahman 
was suspected of its theft and kept in custody for 2A days when 
baturn s influence ceasing, the necklace was disgorged by the bird and 
his innocence proved. When he reproached the 'god Saturn coolly told 
bim that he was lucky m getting off with 2| days instead of the full 
term of 7| years of ill-luck. 

In the Kdngra hills the Dafeaut is usually called Boirii*. Boiru 
means thought-reader and in olden times the Bojrus practised black 
magic* not astrology, Now-a-days they practise palmistry. 

In Kangra the Bojrd or Dakaut groups are said to he 36 in number ; 
of these the following are found in that District 

In Palampur tahsil — > 

1. Subdchli. ‘ g, Bachh. 

2 . Parfisar. 4, Gob 


5. Panus ? Tanus. 


6. Nagfis, 


. . . Nagas got. 


In Kfingra tahsil— 

Shakartari ... Machh got. 1 hfallian 

Bawalia ... Nfigfis got. 1 Bhuchal 

In Hamirpur tahsil — * ' 

Shakartfiri. i Gaur. ' 

Lalian. J Gora. 

The Dakauts in Mianwffi are said to be Vasisht by gotra. 

In the Punjab the Bojrus are called Teli-rijas, because they rub their 
bodies with oil, wear clothes soaked in oil and make a tiled of" vermilion 
on their foreheads. They mostly beg from women, and carry about 
with them an image of Jawalamukhf who lives, they say, in Ehuiora 
and declares her acceptance of an offering by burning one half of it 
with her faery tongue. Women are induced to give rings and clothes to 
the idol in return for dhup and sandhur sanctified by the goddess’ touch. 
Small-pox is cured by applying the sandhur to the patient or burning 
the dhup before him. The Teli-r4jas also tell fortunes by the samudrih 

. Vbe ..Dakauts have 36 gots or sasans like the Gaurs including the 
following : — ' ° 

Gosf, Ghosl I Paria. Peria, 

J°l I Eai, 


iS8 


The Sdwanis. 



Of the 86 sastms 80 are found in NAbha (where they are called 
Jofcgls) and the other 6 form the sub-caste called the Purbia or Eastern 
Pakauts who are of inferior status.* These two sub-castes eat and 
drink together, but do not intermarry. Betrothals are negotiated by 
Mirasis, not by Nais. In marriage 4 cjots are avoided, f and karewa 
is allowed. None of the 5 pure Brahman groups certainly, or any 
other Brahman, it is said, will eat with the Pakaut or smoke with 
them : nor will Bani4s do so. 

These Pakauts take offerings (dan) and alms (pun). They accept 
chMyd dans, as well as those made to Sanichar (Saturn), Ketu and 
Kaliu. They also beg on Saturdays, receiving oil and coppers from 
Hindus. When begging they carry an iron image of Saturn. These 
dans are supposed to be karur% (hard, inauspicious) and to bring evil 
influences on the recipients, whence the proverb : 

Kdl Bdgar se upje, burd Brahman se hoe. 

‘Famine comes from the Bdgar, and evil is done by the Brahman. 1 

In Rohtak they live by palmistry and by begging, especially on a 
Saturday on which day they beg for oil,§ soap, coppers, a goat, 
h e-buffalo, camel, ^ horse, black grain, or other mean gifts. Some of 
them make a phen or ‘turn,’ by going through a fixed number of 
lanes and repeating a fixed number of sentences at each door at a certain 
hour— usually early in the day. Besides gifts of oil made before bathing 
on a Saturday, Pakauts take gifts of iron, oil, salt, sweets, clothes 
etc., weighed against persons who are under the influence of Saturn. 

The Pakauts observe all the Brahmanical ceremonies, and have 
Brahmans of their own. On the birth of a son they perform the 
ordinary Brahmanical rites, the ndm-karan, chaulkaran, anna-prdsna, 
chura-karan, and upnayan karan. Their betrothal, weddinb an( j 
general rites are also like those of other Brahmans. ° 

The Pakauts study astrology in the Bhadri Ghhand and other Hindi 
c hhands, sometimes also from Sanskrit works. 

The Sawani or Sanwni Brahmans. 

Another term equivalent to Pakaut or YedwA is Sdwanf, a Brahman 
who in Gurgaon mteiprets natural phenomena or the voices of birds 
and animals to forecast the future. The Sawanfs appear to come from 


• Because it is said they eat Besh and drink liquor, which the Jot°7s eschew 
real reason would appear to he that they will accept certain offerings which a pui/nrlh 
man would not take, such as those made to avert the influence of RShff and FeV 

The Dakauta have also the Brahmanical ffofrus, Bhardwaj, Bashisfc, etc. (fteblHA 

t Only one msun is avoided according to the Niiblia account 
or!lS^T er> d ° not acce ^ offerings made on the dkd. These go to the Acharaj 

8 in § gingf- OZePOre th6y b ° S f ° r 0il ° f rapeseed k small quantities almost as of right, 
XeltamheUmel, ' I “ Oil and copper go together, he who 



The Fed-pairs. 

Lucknow, but the name Is known ns far wes: 

Babawalpur.* 

The Ved-pasb Beabmans, 

. ^ * 3 D °t easy to say definitely 
itself would certainly appear to mean 
of the Ved-patr who study the Yedas and 
are styled ved-patliis.f Other 
and pind-chhedan harm on tl 
are usually performed by an 

In Gnrgaon the Ved-pdtr 

known as Girjrafcfs, and this is the t , 

tlie Ved-pdtr ranks below the GujrStf s’andln 
JJatt, the son of the GujrSLM Sahdeo by a Sud 
pdtr is also called Vedwa, and the Dakauts are 

Vedwas being descendants of Dak who.i ; DV1 lol 

ihe V edwds take cKhaya-pdtrt and other forbidden 
and goats ; but the Dakaut is on an even lower pi 
buffaloes, male or female, horses, etc., while standing 
In Bannu the Gujrdti is said to be also k 
again is equivalent to Dak, or in Kashmir ; 

Peshdwar and Kobat to Pandit or Madho; in 9 
hawam j and m Lahore, etc., to Dakaut. Dak, a Brahman ( 
have married Bhadli, a courtesan, and faan them attended the 
Daks, whose gotra is Kaplash, their gots beini descended the 

fBakhar. * 

j Dagwa. 

1 ? a ^ ir h Ia Dera Ismail KM 

| Patiw&l. 

LRathor. 

* * n ^ ianwali the Sawanfs are said fnV™ "7 

ifluenees by means of two iron pe4 in a cun i Jr 0gy anc i ma S ic > divining evil 
ogis and Muhammadan Doris Hi BalidwaW f m '° T 7 ,’ afler tho manner 

escended from a Brahman by a sweeper woman ^Khatr^ Sv!^ as , w “ derin g out-castes, 

ie gods and demons drank of tho nectar of the -ods Lh w ^°" 1 afc dinner with 
he snn and moon told of him, and ^ ! ° f the w “° °. f «*e demons, 

ading the stomach and therefore the nectar ia +1 o two parts, of which E ;iiiu ict- 
f ?*« Brahmans from iH^s or^ 'other ^ ^ 
a horoscope and directs which offering of the Brahman who oaats 

■e more commonly offered during an fclinfm tyj/evf" 16 ma ‘ ie - Th 0 grahins 
id that to Ket at the end of the^ransfr Th*'^ S a ¥ bK,n S * ,ven at dio beginning 

Ferings, such as a buffalo or goat!^n Sesame "»» "°* ta ^ black 

■It, etc., nor oil, second hand clothes green pint! » black blankets or clothes, 
laced, with apiece of iron in them wg 1 - 5 KOr s ** tria J a > which is seven grains 

.bidden i. An ™ !&£= SSE£ 1 1’ E»f ,'t~ 


rhEit the Ved-p6tr is. The word 
vessel of the Vedas/* and those 
expound them to disciples 
>s -> ^ * s merely perform the mpindi 
I^th day after a death, but these rites 
Acharaj. 

’ s accept alms at eclipses and are also 
case in Si&lkot too, but in Amritsar 
" ’aces his descent from Ved 
"AJra woman. The Ved* 
an inferior branch of the 
.married Path a Mlechh woman. 

gifts, such as cocks 
1G for he accepts 
in water. 

:nown as Ved-patr, which 
and. the hills to Bojru ; in 
Dera Ismail Kh&n to 
l is said to 


f Bakar. 
i Vedpal. 

1 Brahmi, ©te, 
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The Dasaurm and Bids 8 



The Saurias or Dasaurias* * * § practise exorcism in the following way 
Four or more are called in and they apply fumes to the patient's 
nostrils, while lie sits on his feet, reciting meanwhile charms like this: 
Be hulare mere bhalna, ae apni laker sambhal, Ci Jump up, my sturdy 
one, come in your ecstasy/' What with the heat and the strong scent 
the patient perspires freely, and this operation is repeated twice a day 
until his senses return. The exorcisers get Rs. 5 or 10 as their fee. 
The patient is fed on almonds and churi . t The solemnity of the rite is 
sometimes enhanced by performing it on a burning ground.J 

A few Saurias are found in Rohtak where they work wonders with 
charms. They can thrust a sword through a man without hurting 
him, and bring sickness on an enemy. In Gurgaon§ by collecting a 
dead man's bones they magically obtain full control over his ghost, and 


to defeat them one of the bones should always be hidden, 
they are exorcisers, but also haunt burning-grounds. 

The Gujrati or Bias Brahmans. 


In Sii£lko$ 


The Gujr&ti is a territorial group, which immigrated from Guzerat 
Gujrdfci Brahmans also bear the following professional titles : 


Bias, meaning updeshah or preacher. 
Joshi, for Jotashi , astrologer. 
Pandaji, ==Pcmd££ a, 

Mahfca or chief. 

Riwal or itinerant sddM.\\ 


6. Tanvari, or one who has performed a 
karma hand of ten sansk&rs, directed 
others to perform them and himself 
acted as a priest at those rites. 

7, Janji, or family priest, who used to act 
as a go-between at betrothals, as the 

hfais now do. 

The Gajr&tx Brahmans also have 4 main groups which rank in the 
following order : — 

RnTl T f 1 * Vadanigar.fl 3. Andioh or PaMn'. 

buo easie r. £ Nagar or Visalnagars ** 4, Bararia or Srim&li. 

Of these groups the Vadandgar are the puj (family priests) of the 
N&gars, whose daughters they take in marriage and with whom they 
eat both hachcM and pahht The N agars, however, cannot take 
Yadanagar girls in marriage. Both these first two groups avoid any 
intercourse with the two last. The Bdrarias are the Bias of the 
nichi-skaran or lower grade ; because B&rar married a girl of his own 
family. 

The relations of the Gujrati to other Brahmans are curiously 
contradictory at first sight, but perfectly logical in reality. Owing to 
their strictness in religious observances, and their purity in food and 

* The practices here ascribed to the Saurias are also said to be characteristic of a Sarsui 
sub-caste, called Channan. 

f Wheaten bread kneaded with ghi. 

J But in Mxanwalf a group of the Stouts called Channan performs this. 

§ The form in Gurgaon is Sevra and in Amritsar apparently Sarorei. 

■* s || These occupations are not now followed, necessarily, by those who bear these titles, 
N \TThe Tadanagar are said to late their name from A adapagri, a town east of Pattan/ 

** From Yisal town, but see the test. 


.written on paper in invisible ink. These practices are, however^ said to 
be confined to Pakauts from Kdngra, 


The Dasauria Brahmans, 


The Eusaims, 



dress they rank as Hie highest* of all the Brahman groups, and confer 
the ashirbdd or benediction on the Gaur and the S&rsut. In spite 
of this they are all looked down upon for taking the chhaydf (shadow), 
grahanX (eclipse) and tula dan§ (offerings) : that is to say, they are 
despised for taking upon themselves the sins of the community. 

In marriage two gotras are usually avoided, but sometimes only one 
is excluded. Exchange marriages are very common. At a wedding 
the bridegroom wears a sihra or chaplet only, and not a crown (maur). 
The pair are dressed like Shiva and Pdrbati in silk.|[ 

At weddings the N&gars worship Shiva the destroyer, and at 
funerals Vishnu the nourisher, a curiously perverse reversal of the 
ordinary rule. Shiva is their isht-dewa. They observe the ten harms 
of Shiva, and are guided by the Parmmi-mcinsd or Jaimni-sutra . 

The G-ojr&ti gotras are : — 

Gargas. I Itri. 1 Pira-sar, 

Gaufcam. 1 Kashi va. 1 Sangras. 

The Gujr&tl are said to have no gois . 

The Husaini Brahmans. 

The Husaini Brahmans are Hindus, wear the janeo and mark the 
Utah on their foreheads, but they beg from Muhammadans and not 
from Hindus, and narrate the story of Hazrat I miim Husain, whence 
they are called Husaini, They say they were originally Bh&fc Brahmans, 
and have some of their gots : — Gappe, Blutkar, Lande, G&re, Dargopal, 
Rati, Chat Chut, Rabat, BMradw&ji, D4ngm4r, and many more. They 
marry in their own caste, avoiding 4 gots in marriage. Ihey cannot 


* They do not eat hachchl or pallet cooked by Gaur or Sarsut Brahmans : nor any Hindu 
caste; but they may take sweet stuff cooked in milk by people of such pine IHndii castes 
as the Gaur and Sarsut Brahmans, and the Baidas. The Gujrak or 
came from Guzerab are in some respects the highest class of all 

always fed first; and they bless a Gaur when they meet him, while they will not eat 
ordinary bread from his hands. They are fed on the 12th day alter death, and the Gains 
will not eat on the 13th day, if this has not been done. Bub they take inauspicious 
offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu offerings made at an eclipse. They will 
not take oil sesame, goats, or green or dirty clothes ; bat will take old clothes if washed, 
buffaloes, and satndja. They also take a special offering to Kahu made by a id peison, 
who puts gold in ghi , looks at his face in it, and gives it to a Gnji^ti, or who wwghs>^e« 
against satndja and makes an offering of the grain A buffalo winch has been possessed 
by a devil to that degree that he has got on to the top of a house < of tenno difficult feat 
in a village), or a foal dropped in the month of Sawan or buffalo calf m Magh are given 
to the mJk as being unlucky. No Gaur would take them. Every harvest the Gnjrati 
takes 6 asrnali ^lowance {seorU) of grain from the threshing floor, just as does the Gaur t 

ZdXddn is so called because in sickness the giver looks at his ' retatuu in some 
ghi poured into a bronze cup ( katort ). If he is unable to see lus face m the gh% he will die. 

The ddn itself comprises the cup, with the panj-ratan. 

Other dans are * the Rahu and Ketu dans, which consist of black cloth, flowers, etc., like 
the Sanichar dan they are offered to Rahu, Ketu and Sanichar m ^ wddmgs. 

The mdha-ddn or “ great gift,” consisting of land or elephants, and made at death. The og- 
■bharni-Udhi din of black cloth is made to avert disease (rog) Tt , 

± The qrahn-ddn comprises gold, silver placed m a cocoanut, and ornaments. It mt he 
given by the offerer standing in the water of the tank at Thanesar. Gram, clothes or 

°°§ The^ufoSdm 1 is an _ offering equal to one’s weight in grain or coin. It is made by 

* P jf Other 0 ' ffinto^^it^said, Pressed like Krishna and ^ha. The mkra w ^bridal 
chaplet, the maur or mukat is a paper crow^ wom: as » ■ 

wearer of the latter is called Muktdhari. Bhiva or Mahadeva had no mow , 8jen«this 
wedding, whereas Krishna always wears the mukat. This is inteiestmg, but it leaves the 
- us© of the crown ©t weddings unexplained* 
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marry witli Bkit Brahmans,, but, take water from their hands and vice 
versa. They are ignorant of their own religion and do not worship in 
mandars , but their janeos are made by Brahmans ; and auspicious times 
for weddings, etc., are fixed by them. They have the same customs as 
other Hindus, and believe in their pantheon. Their own tradition is 
that Yazid’s troops on their return, after cutting off Imdm Husain’s 
head, stopped in K&hab, their ancestor’s home at B&thow&lin the 
SMlkot District, and placed the head in his house. In the morning, 
finding the head to be that of the Prophet, he kept it, and gave the 
soldiers his own son’s head instead, but they discovered that it was 
not the same as the one they had brought. So Rahab cut off all his 
seven sons’ beads in succession and gave them to the soldiers. Since 
then Husain is beg from Muhammadans. 

The religion op the Brahmans. 

The Brahman, even the Husaini, is almost always a Hindu, but a 
few have become Sikhs. Conversion, however, does not appear to 
have created any new divisions in the caste, though it has had a 
disruptive influence in the following case : — The P&tak section of 
the Sarsut Brahmans has two sub-divisions, Machhi-kh&mi and 
Khir-kMn4. The former are parohits of the third Gmu of the Sikhs 
(Guru Amar Dfis), who was a Baishnav (abstainer from meat and 
drink)* The second Guru (Angadl used to eat meat and fish. In 
order to follow the second Guru’s habit and yet maintain his Baishnav- 
ship, the third Guru gave a fish at the bhaddan (head-shaving^ 
ceremony of his son to his parohit 3 and so liis descendants are called 
Machhi-khan&s (fish-eaters) to this day. And the descendants of the 
third Guru at a son’s bhaddan at their temple at Gondw&l in Amritsar 
give a fish, made of gram-flour and boiled in oil, to their parohit (a 
descendant of the original Machhi-kkimi) instead of a live one. The 
ceremony, however, no longer called bhaddan - — since shaving the head 
is prohibited among the Sikhs— and in its stead, the custom is to make 
the boy wear his hair long like a Sikh’s, whereas before that the boys’ 
hair was cut and plaited like a girl’s. 

BrahMtCHARi,* a religious student ; a Brahman from the time of his investi- 
ture with the Brahman ical thread . until he becomes a house-holder ; 
one who studies the Vedas under a spiritual teacher; an ascetic, a 
class of Hindu S4dhus. 


Brok-pa, f highlander,’ a terra applied to the S bin element in Baltistan : 

Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh , Oh. IV. 

Bubak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in BaMwalpur. 


Buck, a Jat or Kfijput clan found in MuMn tahsfl, where they were settled 
by Shfihzdcla Murad Bakhsh, governor of MuMn, under Skill Jah&n. 

Bode, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bcdheke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Budhwal, a clan (agricultural) found in Skihpur. 

Budlx, Budnl, the people, now extinct or absorbed, which held the country 
from NangrahAr to the Indus prior to the Afghan immigrations. They 
were divided into several tribes and are described by the Akhund 
Darweza as Kafirs, but he does not refer to them as Buddhists. 


* Barmh or JBarahn^ is cciroptcd ficm the fepelirit word Bmlma* 
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Bughti—Bumrg . 

Bughtf, Bugti, also called Zarkanni, an organized Balog h turn an which occu- 
pies the angle between the frontiers of the Punjab and Upper Sindh. 
Its clans are the Raheja, NoUrani,* Mason, Kalphur, Phong or MondrAni 
and ShamMni or Kiazai. The last, which is an almost independent 
section, separates the main tribe from our border ; while the Marri lie 
still further west. The Bugti are made up of various elements, chiefly 
Rind, but claim descent from Gy&ndar, son of Mir Chdkur, whose 
son Eaheja gave his name to one of its septs, though the name has an 
Indian sound. The Noth&ni clan has supernatural powers (see p. 46, 
supra) and the ShamMni form a mh-tuman, which is sometimes con- 
sidered distinct from the Bugti. This tuonan has its head- quarters at 
SyaMf, formerly Marrao or Dera Brbrak (fr. bivaragh , a chief), also 
called Bugti Dera. 

Buhar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar: also in the BaMwalpur, 
Bikdner and Jaisalmer States, and in Sindh, as well as scattered, over 
Multan and Muzaffargarh. They are labourers, tenants and camel- 
breeders in the South-West Punjab and intermarry with the Dallas, 
Palyars and Parhars, all branches of the Punwar stock. 

Buk, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Bukhari', a Say y id clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar : see Sayyid. 

Buknera, a Kbarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BuLEdftr (Buledi, Bui ethi, Burdi), an organized Baloch tuman in Dera Gh&zf 
KMn, also found near the Indus in Upper Sindh, in the tract called 
Burdika, and in the Kachhi territory of Kahit. 

Buna, B unit a : see Cbam&r, 

Buka, a small Jdt clan, found in Jmd. The samadh of its jathera is at 
Kalin Kotli in Papdla, and it is worshipped at weddings. 

Bu$ana, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in SMhpnr. 

Buraras, — The Buraras, originally named Hojaii, are claimed by some 
as a Sam no a sept, but others say they are a separate tribe. Their 
tradition is that they are descended from a Riija of Girn&r near 
Jun&gadh, who migrated to Sindh and was converted to IsMm. The 
saint who converted him gave him a bur (Ai\ for “ cloak/') whence 
their name. They have three septs: — 

(i) Bhojri or Bhoj ri- patras, found in Bah&walpur and Bi Miner, and 
the highest in status, (ii) Sathia, and (in) Jokhia. 

Bueish : see Yashkun. 

Buera, a Jat tribe, found in Dera Ghazi Khan and Bahdwalpur. The title 
of J&m is prefixed to their names and it is probably of Sindhi origin. 

Buta, a Jdt tribe, apparently confined to Hoshi&rpur. Possibly the same as 
the Bhutta of the Western Plains or the Buttar of the Sikh tract. 

Butaea, fr. but , a stone. A caste of stone-cutters, found in the Kdngra hills, 
who used to be employed on the forts and temples ol‘ that tract. Barnes 
described them as idle and dissipated. 

BufT AI b & small Jdt tribe found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej said to be 
descended from a Surajbansi R&jput who came from the Lakki jungle 
and settled first in Gujr&nwala. Also found as a Hindu J&t clan (agri- 
cultural) in Montgomery. 

Buzurg, a title meaning * saint/ acquired for instance by the Akhund of 
Sw&t in addition to that of Akhund. 


# With two clans Zemahanior Durragh and Pheroz&ni, 




0 

; n , th , e Mansion between Cli and Chh-wliieh is not confined to writings 
„ . , an< * that between J and Ch, which is frequent in Urdu writing tho articles 

under this letter are not all warranted to be correctly placed. 

Cha b eld as (f ) , -pant hi ; a petty sect, founded by an Arora disciple of Shdamjf, 
named Chabeldas, whose shrine is at Makhow&l Kalan in the Sanghar 
tahsil of Dera GhAzi Khan. Its tenets’ differ little from those of 
feiiamjfs followers. See Shamdiisi. 

C each a it, an agricultural clan, found in Shahpur and MultAn, classed as 
m the latter District. In BahAwalpur the Ohachars claim Mughal 
origin and they produce tables tracing their descent from Timur whom 
they connect with Abb&s, cousin of Husain, son of Ali. But tradition 
says that the Surar, Subhago, Silro and Chiichar tribes were once slaves 
of Baja Bunga Rai, raja of Axnrkot, and that Jam Jhakhar redeemed 
them, and there is a saying : 

Surar, Subhago , frttro, chauthi Chdcharid , 

Anda ha Jam Jhahhare lid bcthndn JBunga I? a. 

a Surar, Subhago (or Subh&ga), Silro (or SilrA), (these three) and a 
fourth tribe, the Chaehar were the slaves of Bunga Rai ,• it was Jdm 
Jhakhar who brought them/* (effecting their emancipation from Bnngfi 
Rai), 

The Ohachars have several septs : — Raj-de, the highest in status ; 
Rahxrrini, whose ancestors were "khalifas of Ghaus BaM-ud-Din Zakariya : 
hence they are also called Shaikh- Rahm&ni, and some sanctity still 
attaches to the sept ; Narang, Jugana, Jhunjha, Chhutta, Gureja, 
Rukana, Kalra, ^ M udda, Duw&ni, Dohija, GabMni, Muria, Kharyani 
and ZakriAni or followers of Ghaus Bahd-ud-Din Zakariya. 

The whole tribe, however, are followers of that saint and never 
become disciples of any but his descendants. Chachar is also an ArAfn 
clan in the Punjab. Of, Chachhar. 

Ohachhab, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ohadana, a Kambbli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chadbha, (?) a sept of Khatris and of J&fcs. 

Chaddbab, the correct form of OhMdhar (q. i\). 

Chaddu, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in SMhpur. 

Chadhab, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur, Multan and Montgomery 
(Muhammadan). It is classed as Jdt in the two latter districts. Doubt** 
less the same as the Ghhadhar (g. t?.). 

CffApwf, an A riiin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ohahak, a doubtful synonym of Chahng. 

Chahang, see Ohahng. v- 

Chahab^ a Gujar clan (agricdtural) found in Aamteai, 



Chdhil — Chdki, 
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Chaeal, or more correctly CMhil.— ■■ One of the largest Jdt tribes in the 
Punjab. They are found in greatest numbers in Patidla, but are very 
numerous in Ambdlaand Ludhiana, Amritsar, and Gurddspur, and extend 
all along under the hills as far west as Gujrdnwdla and Sidlkot. It is 
said that Rdja Agarsen Surajbansi had four sons, Chdhil, Chhina, Chima, 
and Sahi, and that the four Jdt tribes who bear these names are 
sprung from them : (yet they intermarry). Their original home was 
Mdlwa, whence they migrated to the Punjdb. According to another story 
their ancestor was a Tun war Bdjput called Edjd Eikh, who came from 
the Deccan and settled at Kahlur. His son Birsi married a Jat woman, 
settled at Matti in the Mdlwa about the time of Akbar, and* founded 
the tribe. 

In Amritsar the Chdhil say that Chdhal was a son of Edjd Khang, 
who once saw some fairies bathing in a tank. He seized their clothes 
and only restored them on condition that one of them became his 
bride. One 3 chhrdn was given him, on condition that he never abused 
her, and she bore him a son, but one day he spoke harshly to her and she 
disappeared.* But to this day no Chdhil ever abuses his daughter ! Settled 
first at Kot Gaddna near Delhi, the Chdhil migrated to Pakhi ChdhiMn 
near Ambdla and there founded Rala Joga or Jogarla in the Mdlwa. 

The Chdhil affect Jogi Pir, originally Joga, son of Kajpdl, who is said 
to have been killed, after fighting with the Mughals even when he had 
been decapitated. Jogi Pir is their chhara ( ? jathem ), and a fair is held 
in his honour on the 4th naurdtm in Asairj. • In Jind the Chdhil 
claim descent from Bala, a Chauhdn Rdjput who* took a Jdt wife, and 
so lost caste, but. he acquired influence by accepting offerings made to 
Guga, and Chdhils, whatsoever their caste, still take these offerings. t 
In Jmd the Chdhil worship Khera Bliumia. 

They are probably, says Mr. Pagan, Bdgris, originally settled in 
Bxkdner. 

Chahal, a Hindu and Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. 

Chahng, Chang, a minor agricultural caste, found in the western portion of 
the lower ranges of Kdngra and Hoshiarpur. In the Easuya tahsil of 
the latter district they own some villages, but are generally tenants. 
The term appears to be a purely local synonym of Bdhti or Gliirth. 
The Chang is quiet and inoffensive, diligent and a good cultivator, like 
the Saini of the plains. 

Chaik, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary priests of .Keonthal 

Ohaina, a small tribe, classed as Jdt, in Dera Ghdzi Khdn. 

Chak, (1) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (2) a sept of Jdts 
to which Ednjha is sometimes said to have belonged. J 

Chaki, Chakani, the Multdni equivalent for Teli or oilman, 

* Through an opening in the roof-~and so the Chahil do not make openings inTheirToofs 
to this day. They also avoid wearing red clothes ; and, till recently, at any rate, did not 
use baked bricks in their houses— a relic of the time when they were nomads, probably. 

t In Jind tahsil it is indeed said that the pujdris of Gfiga are generally called chdhil * in 
Sangrur they are known as bhagaU, In Patiala Chahilis said to have been born of a hill 
fairy : and Baland Jogi Fir is worshipped as their father 
t PanjAbi I)icty., p. 179, 


Chaharhe^Chamdr. 

Chakabke, a Kliarral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chakoka, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chaebalawi, fr. OhaMa a village in Mi&wffi : a new sect which 
rejects more than half the Quran, founded by one Ghulam Nabi of 
Chakrala, whose followers call themselves AKU-Quran, U, heheverl 

Its L&O ° y ‘ T- >**% f tlie other Editions of the Prophet 

Its founder has now changed his name to AbdulMh as he ob ectS 

to bemg called ghulam (servant) of the Prophet. He believes that tie 
Qunfn is the only book which lays down what is requiredofat™ 

"'I Saying ^ 0f Mnl ; am “ad 

which is distinct from that preseribecfby thTproptaL^ ^ ° f Pray<?r 

villages of the Mi^nwffiTahsil^ as^velf as iaD^^smS^KP? 1 
Lahore, A monthly lonnial called flip Tuhnnt in *■ lci ^ and 

Chamal, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Cham, a tribe of Gujars, claiming descent from a Tunwar R,W h» 
G»jar mother, They camo from Delhi aod are y£ S inhTLtoof 

?. ,P * r ™ Dlsl ™ 1 ' possibly been espelledfrom Delbi by Si,™ 

Slidb. Chamam :s prooably only a local appellation. 7 ^ her 

Chamab, Chamiar, fem. Chamarf, -itlri. 

t£°,t7 e r n in - 

he is, as Iwgenerally is, a Musalmdn, the caste being one and^tho^same 1 

in biZ- / he Sanskrifc or " worker 

m hides. But m the east of the Punjab he is far more than a leather 

worker He is the general coolie and field labourer of the vilWes^tnd 

a Chamar, if asked his caste by an Eno-lislnmn at 0 ', b ! ’ „ 

answer « Coolie” as often as “ Cham^t TW do all X ! ’■ ^ 
such work as cutting grass, carrying wood and bundles, actino- as watch- 
men, and the like ; and they plaster the houses with mud when thev 

need it. They take the hides of all dead cattle and the flesh of all clove/ 
footed animals that of such as do not divide the hoof going to CMhvts 
They make and mend shoes, thongs for the cart m AtL wtiuhias. 

cbov, ali tliey°do S of 

the fields, each family supplying each cultivating association with the 
continuous labour of a certain number of bands. All this they do a3 
viilage menials, receiving fixed customary dues in the shane of l 
of the produce of the field*. In the ea And eo.thf.iT L £ 
the village Champs also do a great deal of weaving, which however i, 
paid for separately. The Cham&rs stand far above the Chuhnts in social 


* Sherring has a long disquisition on the Chamar caste -which T“ 

extensive and to include much more varied tribes in HindusttolhiShe Puni^ 

f Why is a Chamar always addressed with " Oh Chamar ie ” instead of “ Alt ri,, i ,, 
as any other caste would be? instead of Oh Chamar,” 
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^48 • Chamdr synonyms. 

position, ancl some of their tribes are almost accepted as Hindus.* They 
are generally dark in colour, and are almost certainly of abori<rinal 
origin, though here again their numbers have perhaps been swollen by 
members of other and higher castes who have fallen or been degraded. 
The people say : ° 

Earia Brahman, got Chamdr 
In he sdth na utrie par. 

“ Do not cross the ferry with a black Brahman or a fair Chamdr ” 
one being as unusual as the other. Their women are celebrated for 
beauty, and loss of caste is often attributed to too great partiality for 

The traditional origin of the Chamdrs is that Chanu (or Cbanwe) and 
Ban u were two brothers: the former removed a cow’s carcase with his 
own hands and so Banut out-casted him.* In Kapurthala, however, 
another version is current, and according to this Gab told his brother 
• Met to remove a carcase and then declined to associate with him for 
doing so, and the Mirasi who witnessed the incident, took Gdt’s part. 
From Mat are descended the Chamdrs. F 

Synonyms —tt is difficult to say what are the real synonyms of Chamdr. 

The tern Chuhrd-Chamdr is often used to denote the group formed by 

he two castes, just as Mpcbi-Juldhd is used, but it does not imX tlS 

styled MocHiso^Ll-VhPh . JuSt as r t] f Mdla “^lan Clmmdr is 
styled Mochi so the bikh Chamdr is called Ramdasia (qg. v.). In Sirsa 

stSd^Dhedr^ IM Meghwdl as a compliment, but opprobionsly he is 
styled Dhed§ or Dherh, a term applied to any Cow fellow i. * * * 5 * The 
Meghwal claim descent from Megh-rikh who was created by Narain? 

Groups: The Chamdrs are divided into several sub-castes. In the 
Eastern Punjab there appear to be at least five true sub-eastes which 
do not intermarry. These are m order of precedence 

i. Chdndor, said in Delhi to trace its origin from Benares, possibly 
from some association with Kabfr. It is the principal sub- 
caste mHissdr including Sirsa, and its members do not tan 
leaving that to the Chamrangs and Khatiks, and working only 

m prepared leather. See also under Meghwdl. 7 

Baiddsi or RabcKsi, named after Eai Dds Bhagat, himself a 
Chamar, a contemporary of Kabfr, and like him a disdple of 

SghCL; J »*•!■"** sub-caste in 

Jatia, found in greatest numbers about the neighbourhood of 

Delhi and Gurgdon They work in horse and camel * 
which are an abomination to the Chdndar, probably as bariS 

the foot un cloven ; and are perhaps named from .the word /of. 


HI. 



* n ? n ,.^ rsa seem ® to be applied to tl.e members of any ]oiv caste such ™ Ph»m ' " 

or Ohuhra. Mr. Wilson, however, had never heard the word used T,rJ“> . . 0hamar 
be applied to a Sikh ChamSr. d - Xu Pa ^ iala jt «> said to 
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^camel-grazier. On the other hand, they are said to obtain 
he services of Graur Brahmans, which would put them above 
all other Chamars, who have to be content with the minisatrtionS 
ox the outcast Chamarwa Brahman. 

°mid LudhiL P a reVaIeMt Sub ' caste furtLer west about Jullundur 

Golia, lowest of all the sub-castes, indeed Golia is the name of 
a section of many menial castes in the Eastern Punjab and 
in almost all cases carries with it an inferior standing in the 


caste. 


Nibl ”‘' “ e “ 1, ' C ' ,S ‘ eS are ' ho " w “’ «H to I» 


four 


L Buna (Bunia). 
2, Oliamar. 

S 0 Ohamarwa, 

4. Chanbar (sic) 


j- w ^° touch unclean things. 


Territorially the Ohamiirs in Patiala are divided into two groups which 
do not intermarry and thus form sab-castes. These are the Bunyi or 

Sa SX?” ^ d in the south ‘ east of 

Among the Desiiu Patiala two occupational groups are found vb 
the Ghatnars who make shoes, and the Bonas, the latter sub-caste 
being weavers of blankets by occupation and Sikhs by religion 

The Jind account divides the Oh amirs into 5 sub-castes, viz Ratn- 
dasi, Jatia, Ghamar (sic), PSthi and Raigar, but it is not clear whether 
these are occupational or territorial or sectarian groups. The Nnbhu 
account says they are divided into 4 groups w, n, 4 nn Z, ^ ,:‘ <l 
Babmnia (t) and 01, to*,*). Tie Ch£,^\ 
wo .»b. 0 MlM iff), OUtomp proper, wb„ „ e S«IbS& l/SnS 
workers m leather; and the Bonas (or blanket-weavers) who a?o Sikhs 
o Guru Goyind Singh. The Bonas are not found in the sJuth w 
Ihe Jatia s (descendants of Jatti, wife of Ramdds) are found onlvln 
the south-east and are regarded as inferiors by the Ohamvars wb/do 
not dunk or smoke with them. A curious story is told of the oriwin 
of the Jatias, connecting the name with jhant (pubes) m„ nt h 
Ghamar would give the Jatias’ forefather t J so he S 

arose* scTtli e ^Clfdhras | e ^ eras ™ completed when a dispute 

arose, so the Gliuh as and Jatias performed half th ephera* outside and 

he rest inside -be house until recently. The Jatia tan horse and camel 

hide, while the Ghnnwars of Lawrf only tan the skins of kine which 
the Jatuts re In so to touch. > wmcu 



# The two most numerous gots among the Mochis also. r I'hey may of course have adopted 
these got names from the Rajputs, as Bains and Sindhu may have been b orrowed from 
the Jats. 

f The Ramdasia also claim descent from Ramdas. The Ramdisia (Sikhs) take the 
<pdhul from Chaxnars and drink amrit at their hands. The Maahabi take them from the 
sweepers* hands. (Kapurthala). / ' ■ 


Chamdr gots. 


The Bahmnia also claim descent from a wife of Ramdas, and wear the 
janeo and thus assert their superiority over other OhamArs, but they 
are not found in Nabba. 

The Bilai is apparently the village messenger of the Delhi division. 
He is at least as often a Chuhra as a Chamar, and ought perhaps to be 
classed with the former. But there is a Chanuir clan of that name who 
work chiefly as grooms. 

The Dusctdh is a Purbi tribe of Chamars, and has apparently come 
■into the Punjab with the troops, being returned only in Delhi, Lahore, 
and Ambala, 

Of the above groups it is clear that some are true sub-castes based 
on occupation, while others like the Buna are merely occupational 
groups which may or may not intermarry with other groups. This differ- 
entiation of the groups by occupation is most fully developed in the 
eastern and sub -montane tracts, where the Chamars form an exceedingly 
large proportion of the population and are the field-labourers of the 
villages. But in the central districts their place in this respect is 
taken by the Chuhra. In the west, too, the leather-worker, like all 
other occupational castes, is much less numerous than in the east. 
The weaver class, on the other hand, is naturally least numerous in 
the eastern Districts, where much of the weaving is done by the leather- 
working castes. And, when the Chamdr sticks to leather-working in 
the eastern Districts, he is apparently dubbed Chamrang or Dabgar, 
just as in the Punjab proper a Chamdr who has adopted Isldm, and 
given up working in cow-hide becomes a Mussalmdn Khatik tanner. 


The gots or sections of the Ohamdrs are very numerous, and some 
of them are large. They include the Chauhdn and Bliattx gots* 
(numerous in the central and eastern Districts, especially Ambdla) and 


Badhan. 

Bains. 

Batoi. 

Blidti. 


Ghameri, 

Bu\ 

JdL * 
Kathana. 


Mahmi. 

Phundwal, 

Sindhu. 


Of these eleven gots all but the Kathana are found in the J ullundur 
division. 


The Chamars are by religion .Hindus or Sikhs. 

Owing to the fact that the famous bhag'at Rdmdds was a Chamar 
by caste, many Chamars are Bamddsiast by sect, and of this sect again 
some are also Sikhs. “ 


Rdmdds was a descendant of Ohaiux, His mother, Kalsia, was child- 
less, but one day &faqir came to her and she gave him flour, in return 
for which he promised her a son. On his return his guru cross-ques- 
tioned him, as he was unable to pronounce the name c Parmeshwar,' and 
learning of his promise declared that, as no son had been bestowed on 
Kalsia in her destiny, the fitqir himself must be born to her* So he 



Chamarwd^Chandl 


was reborn as Rdmd&s, who is called Raidas in Bilwal. As his mother 
was a Cham&ri lie refused her breasts, until his guru bade him suck. 
One day when placed by his mother at a spot where Rama Nand used 
to pass, he was touched by that teacher’s sandals, and wheo he cried 
out was told by him to be silent and repeat * R4m Ram.’ Thus was 
supernatural power bestowed upon him, 

Contrary to the Chamars’ customs Rarudds wore a janeo, sounded a 
conch, and worshipped idols. The Brahmans appealed to the magis- 
trate, whereupon Ram das cast the idols into a tank, but they re toned 
to him, wdiereas the Brahmans failed in a similar test. Again, cutting 
his neck open Ramdas exhibited 4 janeos, of gold, silver, copper and 
thread, typical of the 4 yugas. Thenceforth he was known as a 
famous hhagaU'% 

Chamdr women wear no nose-ring, but among the Bunas it is worn 
by married women, not by widows. The Oh&rimars of Bdwal do not 
wear gold nose-rings,' and all the Chamars of that locality avoid 
clothes dyed in saffron, and the use of gold. They also use beestings 
only after offering it to the gods on the amdwas. 

Chamarwa Bbahmax, the Brahman of the Chantos : see Brahman. Also 
a sub-caste of the Chantos in NAbha (see Chaimlr). 

Chambial, a Rajput sept (Hindu) of the first grade— deriving its name 
from Chamba State : cf. Mandidl, Jasw&l, Path4nia, etc. 

p Chameb, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chamang, the caste or class which in Kami war works in leather, correspond- 
ing to the Chamar of the plains. 

Ohamkannt, or P£ra Chamkanni, a small tribe of Ghorxa Keel Patkans* 
found in Ivurram. 

Chamrang, (a synonym of Chain ar, chiefly returned from Pati&la and 
Siilkot), the term chammng is probably a purely occupational term. 
The chamrang does not stain or dye leather, but only tans it: fi\ 
mngnd (which as applied to leather means to f tail’). The chamrang 
moreover only tans ox and buffalo hides, and does not work in the 
leather which he tans. By caste he is probably always a Charmlr. 
In Delhi the term appears to be practically a synonym for Khatik 
( q. v . ), but the Khatik is, strictly speaking, a carrier, not a tanner, and 
a Muhammadan, while the chamrang is a Hindu. In Gujr4t also 
the chamrang is identical with the Khatik, 

Cham ye, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chanal, or probably Channel, from Ch&nd&la, whom all Sanskrit authorities 
represent as begotten by a Sudr4 on a Brahman. His occupation is 
carrying out corpses, executing criminals, and other abject offices 
for the public service.t The menial class of K&ngra and Mandi, 
corresponding to the Dagi in Kullii and the Koli in the Simla Hills, 


* In Jind tlie Ramd&sias aro the dominant group and form a sub-caste, which lias 9 gots ; 

"RArwa,!. ( MjIBi I fUrlfUvn 


Berwa.1, 
Chauh&n. 

Goru. 

t Colebrooke, Essays, 274, 


Mabi. 

Sanyar. 

Lada. 


Siddbu. 

Linfa-ndr. 

Lokrft, 
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the C handl s in Kdngra appear to be inferior to the Kolis of that Dis- 
trict and some of them at least will not touch dead cattle, or mix on 
equal terms with those who do. On the other hand, in Kullu Sard] 
some of the Chanals rank below Kblis. Ddgi-Cbanal is a very common 
term for the caste : and in Kullu it appears to include the Nar. Yet 
a Oliandl of Mandi State will not intermarry with a Ddgi of Kullu. 
The Chandl is also found in Ghamba, where the proverb goes : Chandl 
jetha, Rdthi hanetha, ‘The low caste is the elder and the Rdthi the 
younger brother,’ doubtless pointing to a tradition that the Chandl 
represents an earlier or aboriginal race. See the articles on Ddgi and 
Koli. 

Cbanan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

CHANANri, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chajjbal, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Punjdbi Dicty., p. 


187. See 


ChandaLj-ni, an outcast, one of lowcaste. 

Chandl. 

Chanda®, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Sidlkot. Of. Chandarh. 

Ciiandar.it, a Jdt sept, found west of the Rdvi : Punjabi Dicty., p. 187. 
Doubtless ='Chddhar or Chhadhar, ( q . v.) 

Ciiandaesevi, syn. Parbliu Kdyasth : one of the two classes of Kd.yasthas 
(q. v .) — found in the Deccan. 

Chandbab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chandii,. One of the 36 royal (Bdjput) races, and fully described in Elliott’s 
Races of the N.-W. Provinces. It is not impossible that they are the 
same stock as the Chanddl, outcasts where subjects, Rdjputs where 
dominant. They are returned chiefly from the Simla 'Hill State of 
Bildspur. Bdjput tradition in Karndl avers that the Chandel once held 
Ivaithal and Sdmdna, bat were driven towards the Siwdliks by the 
Mandbdrs. It would be interesting to' know how this lowest of all the 
Bdjput races finds a place among the Simla States, and whether the 
ruling family of Bildspur is Chandel. 

Chander, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chandia, (1) a Baloch tribe : see Baloch : (2) Ghdndia, a Jdt clan (agricul- 
tural) found in Multdn. 

Chandia, a sept of Bdjputs, found in Kahlur and descended from Gambhfr 
Ohand, younger son of Pahar Chand, 24tli Rdjd of that State. 

Chandra, a Rdjpnt sept, of the second grade, said to be found in Hoshidrpur. 
Probably = Chandel(a), q. v. 

Chandrae, a Bdjput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. Doubtless = 
Chhddhar, 

Chandu, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur and in Multdn. In the 
latter District it is classed as Jdt. 

Chandce,-war, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Amritsar. fffOPffMf 

ChandtI, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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Chang, see dialing* 

Changala, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Changgar, fern. -1, -i^nl, ni (Chhanggar in MuMni). The Changgars are 
outcasts of probably aboriginal descent, who are most numerous in Gfujr&t, 
Amritsar, Lahore, Ferozepur, and Faridkot, but especially in Si^lkot 
and they say that their ancestors came from the Jammu hills. They 
are originally a vagrant tribe who wander about in search of work ; 
but in the neighbourhood of large cities they 'are settled in colonies* 
They will do almost any sort of work, but are largely employed in 
agriculture, particularly as reapers ; while their women are very generally 
employed in sifting and cleaning grain for grain-dealers. They are all 
Musalnrins and marry by nikah , and say that they were converted by 
Shams Tabriz of JMultan, who bade their ancestor, a Hindu Rajput, support 
himself by honest labour and husk the wild sawctnk in the jungles because 
it. was good (chang a). Their clans are said to be Phulan, Chauhan, 
Manhds, and Sarohe.^ Their women still wear petticoats and not drawers ; 
but these are blue, not red. They are exceedingly industrious, and not 
at all given to crime. They have a dialect of their own regarding which, 
and indeed regarding the tribe generally, the late Dr. Leitner published 
some interesting information. He says that they call themselves not 
Changgar but Ohubna, and plausibly suggests that Changgar is derived 
from chhdnna to sift. It has been suggested that Changgar is another 
form of Zingari ; but Dr. Leitner does not support the suggestion. 

Change i, a sept of Kanets which holds Pheta and half Dharuth parganas 
in Kuthar. 

Chanx, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chankae, a Jht clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chann, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Channae, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Lodhran tahsfl, Multiin District. 
They are said to be connected with the Jhakkars and other tribes 
in the couplet 

Jhahkar, Chcmnar, Kanjun , Nun teatera, 

Sin Bane Shaitan depanje bujh bhard. 

All these five clans assume the title of Rana. In BahawaJpur they 
are also called Chaimun-di and are found chiefly in the kdrddris of 
Bah&walpur and Ahxnadpur East, as cultivators, and in the Rohi, as 
landowners and cattle-breeders. Their septs are ; Admani, Ritm, Wisal, 
Bhojar, and Bharp&l, said by some of the tribe to be descended from Pir 
Ghannar, but the more general belief is that the Pir never married and that 
the Channars are descended from his seven brothers, sons of Rai Sandhila. 
The Channars are, however, believed to be an offshoot of the Mahrs. 

Ghannar Firs — Four miles from Derawar, on a hillock, is the tomb of 
Pir Ghannar, or Chanan Pir, son of Rai Sandhila. Sayyid Jalal visited the 
city of the Rai, now in ruins some three miles off, and asked if there was 
any Muhammadan in the city, male or female. He was told than thero 
was none and he then asked if any woman was pregnant. The Rai said 
his wife was, and the Sayyid then ordered him to employ a Muhammad ail 
midwife for the child would be a saint. When the child was born the Rai 

* Or, in E&p&rtliala Ehull&r, BRatti, CbanMUj.Twr and KMdiar, 
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exposed Mm on the hillock, but a cradle of santal wood descended from 
heaven for the child. Seeing this Rai Sandhila endeavoured to take 
the child out of the cradle, but failed, as, whenever he approached, the 
cradle rose in the air. When the child grew up, he accepted Makhdum 
Jahanidn as his Pir, and as he was brought up in poverty so his tomb 

is especially efficacious for the rearing of children. ^The Channar tribe 

is descended from the seven brothers of the . Pir, Both Hindus and 
Muhammadans frequent the shrine, rot or thick bread and meat 
being eaten by both as brethren. Hindus are not polluted by contact 
with Muhammadans at the shrine. 

Channozai, a Pathin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chakon, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chanwal, returned as a R&jput sept in HosliMrpur. 

Chanwan, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multin. 

Chappaeband, Chhaprlband. See Chuhrd,. 

Oharan, Cf, BMb. 

Chaban-Dasx, a modern offshoot of the Bairdgis, for an account of which 
see pages 37-38 above. 

Charhoya, Charhod,* (the fem. in MuMni is said to be chhirohi , P. Dicty., 
pp. 195, 226). 

The Charhoa is the Dhobi and Chhimba of the Multan division and 
the Deraj&t and not unseldom carries on the handicrafts of the LiMri 
and Rangrez also. In his capacity of washerman h© is, like the Dhobi, 
a recognised village menial, receiving customary dues in exchange for 
which he washes the clothes of the villagers. He is also found in 
Bahawalpur, in Gujr&t (where he is described as a dyer in reds), and in 
Peshawar. See Dhobi, 

Chasti, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Chatera, in M. chairera , see Chitera, 

Chatrath, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery, 
in the latter District they are both Hindu and Muhammadan. 

Chatta, see next. 

Chattha, — A Jat tribe apparently confined to Gujranwala, in which district 
they hold 81 villages. They claim to be descended from Chatta, a 
grandson of Prithi Rai, the Chauh&n. King of Dehli, and brother of the 
ancestor of the Chima, In the 10th generation from Chatta or, as other- 
wise stated, some 500 years ago, Dahru came from Sambhal in Morada- 
Md, where the bards of the Karn&l Chauh&ns still live, to the banks of the 
Chenab and married among the Jfit tribes of Gujranwala. They were 
converted to Islam about 1600 A. D. They rose to considerable politi- 
cal importance under the Sikhs; and the history of their leading family 
is told by Sir Lepel Griffin at pages 402 ff of his Punjab Chiefs . 

Chattarsaz, an umbrella-maker : probably to be included among the Tarkhans. 

Chatyal, a Ji\ clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Ohaudhrial, a faction or party which is opposed to the Zammd&r (also called 
Ohaudhri) party in the Ghakwal tabsil of Jhelum. Broadly speaking 

* \Cf, the Balochi janciha^ elothes-washer. 



the Chaudliri&ls are the representatives o£ the old taluqd&rs, whereas 
the Zamindars represent the new men put in during Sikh rule. The 
former is the more numerous and powerful, but the latter is more 
united. Marriages between members of these factions are much more 
rare than marriages between members of different tribes. These fac- 
tions have ramifications which extend into Find Dadan Khan tahsil, 
across the Sh&hpur Salt Range and down into the Sh&hpur plains. For 
a full account see the Jhelum Gazetteer , 1904, pp. 126-8. 

Chaudri — ’(i) A tribe found in Bahawalpur. They have four main septs, 
Janj&ni, Jasr&ni, Samddni, and Dhadani. They say that their original 
name was Saluki, (?) Saljuki. (ii) a faction: i. q, Zamind4r : see 
Ckaudhri&l. 

Chaughatta, (1) a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar ; (2) a J&$ 
clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Chauhan, a great Rajput tribe, one of the Agnikuhis, and also one of the 36 
(royal) ruling races. Tod calls them the most valiant of the whole 
Rajput race, and to them belonged Pirthi Raj, the last Hindu ruler of 
Hindustan. Before the seat of their power was moved to Delhi, Ajmer* * * § 
and Sdmbhar in Jaipur seem to have been their home. After their 
ejectment from Delhi they are said to have crossed the Jumna to 
Sfimbhal in Mur&dabad, and there still dwell the genealogists and . bards 
of the ChauMn of the Nardakf of Karnfil and Ambala in which Districts 
they have retained their dominant position more than elsewhere in the 
Punjab. 

The Chauhans in Ambala claim to belong to the Bachas got and to 
be of Surajbansi descent. In this District they hold J 69 villages, and 
their traditions give them the following pedigree and history • 

R&ia Nanak Eao, took Sambhal in Muradab&d. 

! , 

Italla-kund. 

Rana Harra J ; in the 5tli generation founded 
Pandri and Habri, c. 988 A. D. 


r 

Anglia, ancestor 
of the Adhoa 
Raj puts. 


Rantha.§ 

I 

Subh Mai. 


* The Ambala traditions mention Alal-kundor-puri as their seat before Ajmer was 
founded. They also add that Rana Har Rai founded Jundla in the Pdnipa-t tahsil : thence 
the Chauhan spread northwards. In Kama! their chaudhridts are Gumtbala, Rao Sambhli, 
Habri and, chief of all, Jundla. 

f For the ChauMn migrations and their conquest of the Pnndirs see the article on 
R&jputs. # > , . 

{ Rama Harra also had four illegitimate sons, by a Rorni, a Giijarf, a J&tm and a Hnjamm 
respectively. The lattefis son, Kawal Raj, founded a Mm, or group of 12 villages, of 
Rajputs : the J&tnf s son, Rbadhi, was the ancestor of the Mudhnl Jats who hold two 
bdras, one in Kalsora in Thanesar, the other in Saharan pur. But the Kaiml tradition is 
different. It assigns to Rana Harrai two Rajput wives and five of inferior^ status^ viz., a 
Royni, whose descendants form the Dopla got of the Rors, a Jfttni, a Gujarf, a login and a 
Nain. The descendants of the two latter are the Rajputs of Muaiaf&b&d piirgawa in Jag&dhri 
tahsil, while the JAtnfs and Gujarf s progeny appear to have settled east of the J umna. 

§ Rantha or R&nta was the son of Rana Har Rai's old age and his step-brothers 
disputed his legitimacy. So be appealed to the king of Delhi and his mother said that she 
had fed the R£n& on do la h } a fish supposed to possess aphrodisiac qualities. The king 
declared that Ranta’s sweat would smell of the fish if he were legitimate. He £ 
test and' was declared legitimate. 


Ghaudrir-' Chauhan. 
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Rantha’s descendants drove the Koli Rajputs across the Tangri, where 
they may still be found. Tilok Ohand, son of Subh Mai, Ms descendant, 
retained 84 out of the 169 Chauh&n villages— the chaurdsi ; while Subh 
Mai’s second son, M&nak Ohand, turned Muhammadan and took the 
pachdsi or 85 remaining. Jagajit, 8th in descent from Tilok Ohand, 
was Guru Govind Singh’s antagonist c. 1700 A. D. In 1756 his 
grandson, Fateh Ohand, with his two sons Rhnp Singh and Chuhar 
Singh, fled from Ahmad SMh Durrani into Kotaha where 7,000 OhauMns 
were massacred by the imperial forces under the Rai of Kotaha. 

In Hiss&r the true OhauMns are immigrants and may be divided into 
two branches, the Nimr&na* and Sidhmukh or, as they call themselves, 
Bard. Thai. The Nimranas who are descendants of Raja Sangat, a 
great-grandson of Ohahir Deo, brother of Pirthi Rfij, are sub-divided into 
two clans, Rath and Bagauta, both of which came from Gurgaon, the 
former tracing their origin to Jatus&na. The name Bhgauta would 
appear to be connected with Bighota.t 

The Bant Thai had a group of 12 villages near Sidhmukh in Bikaner, 
close to a famous shrine of Guga. 

The Sohu and Ohotia Pachadas claim OhauMn descent. 

The OhauMns own a few villages to the south of Delhi city and Have 
a small colony near dakhauli in Sonepat tahsil, but in this District 
they have adopted widow remaniage and are disowned by their fellow 
Rajputs, but they are the best cultivators of the tribe, and otherwise 
decent and orderly. 

In the central and some western Districts the OhauMns are found 
classed indifferently as Rajput or Jat, e. g. 9 in Sialkot.J 

In- Amritsar they are classed as an agricultural tribe (R&jput, Jat and 
Gujar), and they are also so classed in Montgomery (Rajput and Jilt) 
and in SMhpur. 

In Ba.Mwa.lpur the Chau bans have three clans : — KMlis ; HamsMra 
[found mainly in Uch peslikdn — they claim that Muhammad Husain, 
their ancestor, was Akbar’s foster-brother ( hamsMr ), but others say they 
are Hnshmiras not Hamshiras] ; and Kbichchi, who claim to be 
descended from Khichehi Khan, ruler of Ajmer 700 years ago, and say 
their ancestor founded Shergadh in Montgomery. Few in number they 
are confined to the kdrddri of Khairpur Bast, where they are carpenters 
and khatiks by trade, though in Multan they are well-to-do landowners. 

Numerous 3&% and other tribes comprise OhauMn sections or have 
sections which claim ChatiMn descent, indeed it would be difficult to 
name a large caste in the Punjab which has not a OhauMn section, e.g. 
see Chamar. The Kichi and Yaraich are also numerous OhauMn 
clans in the Punjab. For the general history of the OhauMns and 
their organisation see Rajput. 

OhajUXA, CMwala : lit. a preparation of rice : a section of the Aroras. 

* Sfmr&na is a small state, a feudatory of Ahvar, and ruled by a Chauhan family, 
f Eliot rnenrioriR four tracts as held by the Alanofc Chaubans, viz., Riith, Bighoia. 
JDhtiocihoti and Chandw&r. Of* these, Rath, the largest, lies mostly in Alwar, but it 
includes Narnaul, now in Patiala territory. Bfgbota lies north of Ratb, and Dhundhoti 
between Bigbota and Hariaua. 

J Punjab Customary Law, XIY, p. 2 . ; 



Chawas, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Chaweka, an agricultural clan found in SMhpnr. 

Chechi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chela, (i) a disciple ; (ii) a sept of the Si&ls, c[. v . ; (Hi) a fem. diminutive form 
(chelri) is used in the sense of ‘witch/ or ‘ malignant female spirit.’ 

Chemiya, a Jat dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ohenji, (i) a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, (ii) a sept of the 
Gil Jits, apparently confined to Hoshidrpur. 

Chet-rami. — The name of a sect founded by one Chet Ram, an Arora of 
Buchhoke, which is still the central sanctuary of the sect, though its 
monastic headquarters are outside the Tasali Gate at Lahore. Chet Ram 
became a disciple of Mahbtib Shah, a JaMi/agrfr, of the Chishtia sect. 
After his death Chet Ram slept upon his tomb and there had a vision 
of Christ which is described in a Panjdbi poem, partly composed by him, 
partly by his successors or followers.' On his death in 1894 Chet Ram 
was cremated and his ashes drunk in water by his enthusiastic dis- 
ciples. Before dying he had designated the site of a future C bet-rami 
town to. be called Isapuri or ‘ Jesus’ town,’ and there his bones and 
those of Mahbub Shiih are to find their eventual resting-place. Re- 
garding the creed of the sect Dr. H. D. Griswold writes:*'— “The 
Chet-rdnn sect holds a double doctrine of the Trinity. There is 
the Christian Trinity consisting of Jesns, the son of Mary, the 
Holy Spirit, and God, which is found in the Chet-rdmf creed. 
There is also what might be called a Hindu Trinity consisting of 
Allah, Parmeshwar, and Khudd. Allah is the Creator, Parmeshwar, 
the Preserver, and Khuda, the Destroyer. This idea is, of course, 
based upon the Hindu doctrine of Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva as 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, respectively. The three potencies 
of the universe, namely Alldh, Parmeshwar, and Khuda have their 
counterpart in the human body, which, from this point of view, is a 
kind of microcosmos. There is a generative part corresponding to 
AlMh, a nourishing part (the breast) corresponding to Parmeshwar, 
and a destroying part (the head) corresponding to Ivhuda.” The 
Chet-rdmxs frequently carry a long rod surmounted by a cross, on 
which is inscribed their confession of faith. Some form of baptism 
also appears to be practised, but they distinguish between the external 
and internal rite, and are said to have four kinds of outward baptism, 
with water, earth, air and fire. Earth-baptism is used when a lay 
member tears off his clothes, casts dust upon his head and becomes 
a Chet-rdmi monk, to mark his renunciation of the world. The monks 
are the clergy of the sect, the theory being that 40 persons are always 
to subsist on alms and preach the doctrines of Chet Rdm. These 40 
are called chelae and are addicted to intoxicating drugs. The sect is 
probably not very numerous, and it is said to be persecuted by both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, though, when a chela begs of a Hindu he 
does so in the name of Ram, and when from a Muhammadan in the 
name of . All4h and Muhammad. All castes, even the lowest 
are recruited, but caste distinctions are at least so far observed that 

* In an exhaustive Paper read at. the Mussoorie Conference, 1904 which the curious reader 

may consult for further details and parallels. 


• Chawas**~Chel~mmL 


jgg Chhabala^Chhadhaf* 

each caste of converts eats separately. _ Three meZos are held annually 
at Buchb oke, one on Poh 1st (January) m memory of Mahhub bhahs 
death another on Jeth 29th (May-Jane) to commemorate that of 
Chet ’ R&m and the third on Sawan 18th (July— August) m memory 
of one M ala ng Shah, of whom nothing appears to be known except 
that he was a friend of Mahbub Shah. 

Chhabala, see Chhabihwdle. 

Ouhauthwalb a term applied to the Khatrf devotees of SIMtnj!. His Gandia 
t... devotees are called Rang Rangita and his Chandia Baloch worship- 
pers are Styled Chhabala — both, though still Muhammadans, presenting 
offerings to his descendants. (Bor an account of the Hindu revival m the 
south-west Punjab under BairSgi inBuences, by the Gosams Shamji and 
his successor Lflji, see Census Hep., 1891, pp. 127-9. 

Chhabbi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

„ , ij', 1T ,T, r i nioiio' the whole length of the Chen&b and R&vi 

CHH vnlbvs but far Lost numerous in Jhang, where they for the most 
"to l Jd themselves as Rdjputs, the ChMdhars claim to be descended 
? Tnr Tunwar. They say that they left their home m 

Minuttna in the’ time of Muhammad of Ghor, and settled m BaMwalpur, 
converted by Sher SMh of Uch. Thence they came to 
jhTn l where they founded an important colony and spread m smaller 
numbers up the lUb and Rdvi. Steedman describes them as good 
agriculturists, and less given to cattle-theft than their neighbours. 
Mr. B. D. Ma clagan spells the name Chaddrar, which is undoubtedly 

the correct form, and writes _ 

« The Chaddrars are Tunwars. Their chief tribes in the Sandal Bar 
are the Rajokes, Kamokes, Jappas, Luns, Pajikes, Deokes, Ballankes, 
Sokes etc! The Chaddrars of the B&r are said to have expanded 
from Dh&ban, a small rahna or encampment south-west of Rhundnwala. 
The Imns of Aw&nwMa in the Bar say they have been there for seven 
Generations. At Bajla rahna there is a separate class of Luns or 
Irinas called Bfila Luns, who celebrate marriages, wash the dead and 
so forth, and act more or less as nmllas ”. 

The following genealogy of the Chaddrars is given by a mirasi of the 
tribe in the H^fizabad tahsil t— 

Pandu. 

I 

Gar j an, 

I 

BHn. 

I 

Batfsar. 

Mandlik. 

I , 

Tunwar. 

I 

Anak. 

I 

: Jodh. 

Raj& Ravllan s 


Chaddrar. 






Chaddrar hattads. 


The same nvirasi also gave the following 
the great deeds of the Chaddrar 


chap or ballad regarding 


Datdr agge Mir Braham i 
Bark Uchtir $ untied ne s 
Tur <phir tawtina hoed, 

Jis fail Tam pded ne ; 

Baja khtib bhala Bavilan , 

Jis Dilli Koi banded ne ; 

Dilli Kot bandhti ne kaisd 
Jo khutba sachch parhtied ne. 

Dud jo maidtin ditto ne 

Chaddrar ntim dharded ne, 

Dhare ntim te vaddhe aggo. 

Allah Nabi dehtieti ne, 

Btihim d t hakdmat kiti . 

Mulk sard kankded ne. 

ChhatH-Painti te Ltindke 
Damra ghar dhodeti ne, 

BannM liatth Nakodar Ujti 

Diniar des nhvded ne, 

Peihle jti Gagidne hathi. 

Phir Lahtiur pauhnchded ne. 

Khar raid ntil pea jdl jhagrd i 
Takhto Kharral hattied ne, 

Modd de Chiniot leone, 

Zor changerti Idea ne. 

Malik Macche Khan kuttho ne, 

Bagrti vok rulltied, ne, 

Brdrpdr hukm Chaddrar dd. 

Build di fair id bereti dtil chikaed ne, 

Ajjtin, Cha, Sultana ytige 

Ddgar rah ghatded ne. 

Vijjar, Vise ban chdye 

Sir chattr Mali jhulded ne. 

Hambt nadi CMtrdng vastie, 

Bakhrti ptird pded ne. 

Japped ne bill rutld chokhd t 
Daftar wale kartied ne. 

Dinglidn Bulghdn Bilochdn. 

Mar Biloch van j tied ne. 

Chulhe te ml vandi de saphard . 

Stir gar dhikhdedne. 

Mirjd Dhir hoed fair era : 

Baggd shih chirded ne. 

Kithar } Kdlti, Dallti , Mail’d mani gawd : 
Jauro talcht machded ne : 

Jithe satt shahid akatthe hoe } 

Uthe ducldh pitied ne. 

Is kul te data N4ra, 

Gahna, Jdni, Wachi, Ibrahim Haqqdni. 

Jas Mir Prdhim gdeti ne. 


Saith the Mirasi Ibralnm to the generous, 
He pronounces as follows 
4 Tun war then became strong. 

From which family Tara was bora ; 

Kaja Ravilan was a fine hero. 

Who built the fort of Delhi; 

He built Delhi Fort so 
That his name of a certainty was sounded 
in the Kbutba. 

Secondly, when he had cleared a wide 
space (empire), 

He fixed the name of Chaddrar. 

His name was established and grew from 
day to day. 

He worshipped Cod and his Prophet. 

A ruler came and ruled. 

The whole country called for help. 

The Chhattis-Paintis and the Lun country, 
Carried rupees to the home of the Chad- 
drars. 

With only half a hand the Chaddrars took 
Nakodar 

And made the Diuiar-des do obeisance. 
First they went to Gagiaua (in the B&r) 
and settled, 

Then they reached Lahore. 

When they quarrelled with the Kharrals, 
They stripped the Kharrals of their throne. 
With a push of the shoulder (£.p, s with a 
certain amount of trouble) they took Chiniot, 
They used more force. 

They killed Malik Macche Khan. 

They harried and destroyed him. 

The Chaddrars were rulers on both sides 
of the river (Chen&b), 

They put the Sials’ daughters on rafts and 
changed them away. 

They cleared a wide road of (i.c„ dis- 
persed) 

Ajjun, CM and Sultan the rebels. 

When Yijjar and Vise (Chaddrars) grew 
to wisdom 

The Prophet held his canopy over them. 
Hambi (a Chaddrar) lived on the Chifcrang 
uadi, 

Au cl divided bis share fully. 

The Jappas 5 line was also good, 

And separated off a share. 

They met the Bulgh&n Biloches, 

They beat and defeated the Biloches. 

They fed in common, but their share was 
divided. 

They fought to their hearts’ content, 

Mirza, son of Dhir, was a stalwart man ; 

He struck tigers (with bis sword). 

I slag of Nithar, K&Iti, Dallu and Mallu: 
They also held power: 

Where seven martyrs were together (i,e„ 
among enemies), 

There they gave them milk to drink 
(killed them). 

Of this family were the generous Hur, 
Gahna, J£oi, W£chu and Ibrahim the 
Haqqdni 

I, Ibrahim, have sung this praise. 
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Chhajjtir-Chhalapdar. 

Tte Mjoke 0*-« « 1“ nSifTffll 

‘ he *** ™ S 8i, “ 

by the Mir&si faqir at Shaikh babu . 


MaUk Dddd hah chdi, 

Indr a Raja ns de. 

Vassladdal Idled ! 

II dt hi led ne hhciss 
Mahdwat ne mdred. 

BdtH Alcbar Bddshdh de } 

IUbe chare dhdmni, Lcihdur lamand. 

Raj 4 be Rdjole, '■ 

Sundh vaddhhe Ichuhe juite aand. 


Malik Dadu (aB&joke Chief) lifted his arm , 
Indra Baja became envious. 

Rain, 0 black cloud ! 

He seized the elephant 

And killed the mahaut . , 

It was an elephant of the emperor Aklar s» 
Here it grazed on dhaman grass, in Labor© 
on sugar-cane. _ 

The Ra jokes, descendants ot liaju. 

Cut off its trunk and yoked it to the well. 


PtmiiTm CnnAjju-PANTHi.— A sect which exhibits a curious combination of the 

0 IliiKlu and Muhammadan creeds among the lower orders It is said to 
iiuHiu_ anu mu n a hhagat 0 f Lahore, who lived about the 

time of Aurano'zeb * His followers burn their dead, hut do not throw the 
S^fntoSie Ganges • they take them to a place called Parnaji, m Bundel- 
i-i r l wlipi’p thev bury them. They believe in the divine mission ot Mu- 
^lan., , social intercourse with the Muhammadans. One of 

theirsacred places is Malka Hans, in the Pdkpattan tahsil 
where their mahant, Lachhman Das, lives, and their sacred book is kept 

in a kind of temple. ■ It is called the Kid Jama &e 

■m onrl ifc doctrines are based on a mixture oi ximclmsm ana Due 
Our2. 5 They also have adherents at Qabula Tibbi and Harappa, and 
are said to be strong vegetarians and teetotallers. 

Pttttaiua A tribe of Jilts who claim descent from the royal race ot the 
° Bbattis of Jaisalmer. They came to Multan under Bao Kehar, a chief- 

SKeir o„, and settled there. KWll “IwaM ^ 

annals One Kehar was contemporary of the Khahia-ui VVaua, ajd. 

713 t He and his sons advanced the Bhatti kingdom of Jaisalmer. 
Another Kehar ruled Jaisalmer in the sixteenth century, and his son 
conquered all the Multdn country up to the Indus. The Chha]ias 
maib their daughters to their own tribesmen only, but receive the 
daughters of other J^t tribes in marriage. 

Chhajba" a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MulMn tahsfl. 

Chhaju, a Muhammadan i&% clan (agricultural) found m Montgomery. 

Chha Khang, a caste found in Spiti (from chha, ‘ owner and mng,brfL) ; 
But according to Sir James V] or hoUSell0ldj 

not ‘ land. 5 Zing means land : cf . Gliahzang. 

Chhala, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chhalapdaes A small community of some 10 houses in Delhi, who say tha 
° thev came from the Mewdt in Mughal times and that m the United 
Provinces they are known as Mnjdwars.J Shaikhs Mu 3 awar and 
l rovinces u ey ancestors, and so the latter's descendants are 

le 3 *"0 al an dar s But this seems to he an absolute fable. That they 

Se Ay be concede d, bet, i, spite of '.bat .bey 

SSiteSldTS* Chh.jj4-p.MU W..14 .ppm: 10 to a loci torn, te It. 

' ™Sa frcAs-15 A.D.: Elliot’s Hut. cf India, I, p. 428. 

JXr. lit, 4 a jSgbbour: The word is used in India to denote an attendst t at ashrme. 
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* On the first clay of Jamadi-nl-awal, also called the month of Mad&r, when the banners 
or chhar idns of Mad&r were erected under the walls of Delhi the Chhalapdars, accom- 
panied by a band of drummers, used to appear with Madar’s banner before the emperor 
In his court of private audience, and on their arrival he came out of the palace and hi« 
attendants used to give them trays of maUdah t the Chhalapdars in return placing a haddi 
or garland on the emperor’s body in memory of the Saint Mad4r» Prayers were then 
offered in the name of the saint and the maUdah was doled out to all present. After this 
the king gave the Chhalapdars a standard from the top of which hung a cloth called 
pharaim , embroidered with gold (called idsh or tamdmi, etc.) to the loose ends of which 
were attached silver cups or faatoras. This standard was given to the Chhalapd&rs in Older 
that it might be presented at the convent of Madar S&hib in the king’s behalf . 


Ghhalapddr rites. 


say^ it is probable that they are Hindu converts to Island and that iti 
their former faith they were temple musicians or wandering minstrels. 
On the conversion of the Mew&t their deities were overthrown, but the 
spirit of idolatory which remained, and is not yet quite extinct, set up 
Muhammadan pirs in their stead, and they found employment in dedi- 
cating themselves to these saints. But it is doubtful whether they 
were ever really attached to the shrines of the saints to whom they 
are dedicated, m, Khw&ja Mom-ud-Din of Ajmer, Badi-ud-Dxn 
or Mad&r Sahib/' or Saiyid Q&L&v Masaud GMzi, known as the 
f BaM Miy&n.’ The Mujawars belonging to these shrines are of 
authenticated descent and certainly of higher status than the 
Chhalapdars, who derive their name from chhalap , the musical 
instrument which they carry and which is iu itself a sign of low 
social status. That they call themselves Mujawars may be taken 
as a mere attempt to claim a higher origin, though they certainly 
take upon themselves certain duties connected with the anniversaries 
of their saints, especially at Delhi, where they are to be seen 
wandering from house to house as harbingers of the approaching 
ceremonies, and singing songs to the accompaniment of the chhalap 
in praise of their saints. The anniversary of the first-named saint, 
who is the most reverenced of them all, is held at Ajmer from 
the 1st to the 6th of Rajab, when thousands from all parts of India 
gather at Ajmer. When there were no railways, people used to start 
on this journey weeks and even months beforehand, so that the 
month preceding Rajab actually came to be called ‘ the month of 
Khwdja Moin-ud-Din.’ On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of this month 
large numbers from the Mewafc, and the countryside generally, assemble 
at the Qutb, 1 1 miles from Delhi (which, as the name signifies, is the 
shrine of Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din, the chief disciple of the Ajmeri 
Khw&ja) for three days, which are observed as great holidays. On the 
16th this great concourse forms a huge caravan which sets out on its 
way to Ajmer. Even now the journey is mostly performed on foot, 
though bullock carts are also employed, chiefly for the women. The 
sight is picturesque and interesting, young and old being dressed in 
their best attire ; trains of chhalcras (country carts) which carry the 
thousands of women and children, singing to the accompaniment of 
drums, flutes and all kinds of instruments. A conspicuous feature of 
the procession is the red and green banners and flags, called chharian 
(lit. c sticks’), to which the three days’ gathering at the Qutb owes its 
name of the chharion kd mela or c fair of the flags’, which are 
more precisely called Khwaja ji ki chharMn. In the preparation and 
erection of these flags and in the ceremonies connected with them 
the Chhalapdars are the principal actors. The flags look like so many 



standards, distinguishing the various bands and contingents which forto 
the great KhwajVs camp or lashhar. They are gaudily draped, have 
guilded tops, and are garlanded with flowers, which have peculiar 
names. The cloth, and even fragments of it, after having been once 
twisted round the stick are considered to be not only sacred, but 
possessed of healing virtues, and are eagerly sought after, especially 
by mothers who cause them to be worn by their children, if sick or* 
otherwise in danger, in order to get them cured. They collect women 
of their kith and kin, form a procession headed by the men beating 
drums, and follow them singing the Khwaja's praises, till they reach 
one of these flags, to which they make offerings of sweetmeats, pic© 
and cowries and sometimes even rupees, the whole being the per- 
quisite of the Ohhalapdars, who are in proprietary charge of the sticks. 
A portion of the sweetmeat, after it has been offered, is returned to 
those who bring it and also distributed among any others present. 
Sometimes this ceremony is performed at the house of the child's 
parents, in which case the Chhalapd&r takes his stick or flag there and 
the rite is gone through midst the singing of the child's relatives and 
with great festivities. In some cases the ceremony of putting on the 
garlands and draping a child in the cloth of a flag is repeated yearly 
during its minority, or until the term of years, for which its parents had 
vowed to perform it, lias expired. 

For three days the scene at Qutb is most noisy and the din of the vocal 
and instrumental music of innumerable processions passing through 
the streets and crossing each other is enhanced by the noise and rowdy- 
ism of the jumping Darweshes called Qalandars. In front of ©very 
shop and place where a rustic family is staying during the fair, as well 
as around every stick or flag erected by Ohhalapdars, groups of these 
Qalandars may be seen marking time with their feet which movement 
by degrees rises into high jumps. Their chorus,* while they are thus 
jumping, is— 

Mast Qalandar ! Allah hi degd ! ! 

Tdmhe hd paisa ! Allah hi degd ! / 

Dudh malidah ! Allah hi degd ! ! 

Dham Qalandar ! Dudh malidah ! ! Allah hi degd ! ! ! 

and so on. 

0 Darwesh free and drunk ! God will give it ! Copper coin ! God 
will give it! Milk and malidah ! God will give it ! Jump Qalandar! 
God will give milk and malidah ! (lit., a sweet dish)/' 

This is repeated again and again until the shopkeeper or the person 
or family addressed, gives them something in cash or kind taking 
which they move on to jump before others. 

In all the songs sung by the Chhalapd&rs, and others generally, on this 
occasion the Kbw&ja's praises are the principal theme. The following 
which forms the burden of a popular song is given here as a speci- 
men ; — 

Mere dil darydo Khwdja / Tere jhalare*pe lagi hai bhU\ “ My bounti- 
ful river dike Khw&ja ! Look what a concourse of people (with eager 
prayers) has assembled at thy jhalara’A 

* Sung in a loud and emphatic voice. 

t Jhalara is a large spring at the shrine of the Khwaja at Ajmer. 


Chhalapdar rites . 


ChMUgar — Chhaner. 1 63 

The second fair of flags is held in honour of MacUr S&hib below the 
walls of the fort or red palace of Shah Jahan in Delhi. It is similar to 
the one described above, with this difference, that it is less attended 
and the flags are taken to the tomb of the saint at Makkinpur. One of 
the songs (or sohlds as they are called) sung by the Chhaiapd&rs which 
refers to Mad dr Sahib is : — Lei to chaloji bdlama Makkinpur ? In this 
song a newly married girl implores her husband to take her with him to 
Makkinpur. These fairs are especially popular among the women. 

The third fair is held in honour of ‘ Bala Miydn 5 Saiyid SdMr Masaud 
Ghdzi, who is said to have lost his life in one of the early wars of the 
Musalmans with the idolatrous Hindus. He was young and about to 
be married, but fought bravely and died in the hour of victory. As 
in the case of the second fair, the chharidn are erected under 
the walls of the Delhi Fort. One of the songs sung in praise of Saiyid 
SdMr runs : — Mem nit Laura Saldr bald ! Bald merdjago nd : “ My 

bridegroom ever young, the young Saldr, why does he not awake ? ” 

The Chhalapddrs say they have no chaudhri , but a panchdyat system 
is in vogue among them. A transgressor is punished with a fine of 1 0 or 
12 annas with which sweetmeats are purchased and distributed among 
the panchs . In extreme cases he is punished by temporary excom- 
munication. Marriages are confined to the community. The nikah is 
in vogue, but the bride’s dower does not exceed the legal minimum 
under Muhammadan Law. The ceremonies connected with birth 
and marriage, such as sachaq, chauthi , etc., and those observed till 40 
days after death are the same as those of the other Delhi Muham- 
madans. Widow remarriage is not unlawful, and a deceased brother’s 
widow may be taken in marriage. Some of the Chhalapdfirs* songs are • 

(1) Sung on the bridegroom’s side: — Apne Harydle bane pe main 
chun chun war tin gi kalydnf Merdjvwe Lana! Apne Harydle bane pe 
main , etc . I will pick the choicest flowers and shower them upon mj 
dear bridegroom, the beloved of God ! May he live long” 

(2) Sung on the bride’s side : — Meri acchchi bano sohdg banri ! (S My 
good, and of her husband most beloved, bride ! 

(8) Sung at a birth :*~~Aye Idl re tere hath men jhunjhuna . u 0 my 
pretty little baby, with a rattle (jhunjhuna) in thy hand.” 

One of the ceremonies observed prior to birth is held when the 
woman has been enceinte for 7 months. It is called sath waned or * the 
custom of the 7fch month.’ # 

The Chhalapd&rs say that they also sing the praises of Saiyid Ahmad, 
surnamed Kabir. 

Chhaltgab, a syn. for Bazigar, used in Siiilkot, 

Ohhamia, a Mt clan (agricultural) found in Multiin. 

Chhana, a Mt clan (agricultural J found in Amritsar and MulMn. 

Chhanb, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chhanek, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
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Ghhangar^Chhamng. 


Chhamar, M. ss Chaugar, q. v. 

Chhant, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Chhapera, a synonym, rarely used, for OhMpegar or Chhimba, q. v, 
Chhatha, Chhatta, see Chatha. 

Chhatta, a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery and, as Ja^s 
(agricultural), in Amritsar. Probably identical with the Chatta. 

Chhazang. — A term confined in the Punjab to the Buddhists of Spiti, among 
whom caste was said to be unknown. It includes all the land-owning 
classes of Spiti, where everybody except Hesis and LoMrs owns land. 
The ChMzang are by nationality Tibetan, or as they call them- 
selves, Bhoti, and CMhzang means the land-holding class, and the people 
towards Tibet, Ladsikh, and Zausk&r are known as Chh&zang. It 
appears to be used in a very wide sense to mean all who speak Bhoti, 
just as Monpa means 4 the people that do not know/ that is, the 
Hindus, 

Mr, A. H. Diack, a high authority on Spiti thus described the 
tribal system- in that country, .where four grades of society are re- 
cognised : — 

“ (i). Jo or Ik).*— 1 This is a title enjoyed for his lifetime by one who 
marries the daughter of any high-class family, such as that 
of the Nono of Spiti or the Thakur of Lahul, or any family 
of equal importance in Ladakh or Tibet. 

(ii) . Loyipo.—T his term is applied to the class not so high as the Jo 

or as low as the ChhA-zang, Lonpo means 4 minister 3 and 
is an hereditary title and office. Lohrag and Da-tong-kar- 
po (DhorigrukSrfi) are said to be synonyms for Lonpa, 

(iii) , ChM-zang.—The word means 4 middle-class/t [ 4 good 

position '] as opposed on the one hand to 4 Tarap/ or high- 
class, such as members of the family of the Mono of SpTfci, 
and on the other to 4 Marap/ or 4 low class/ which includes 
the blacksmiths, Hesis, etc. 

(iv) . Lobon .— The word means 4 teacher/ and is probably the des- 

cription given of himself by some wandering Tibetan 
pilgrim. There was some difficulty in ascertaining the 
‘ caste 5 of Tibetan pilgrims at the census of 1891. They 
treated the question as a joke, and returned themselves 
as 44 stones/' or articles of wearing apparel, f and the like. 

Tribal distinctions are recognized in Spiti, the chief being the 
following (1) Nandu, (2) Gyazhingpa, (3) Khyungpo, (4) Lomchhenpo, 

* Bee under Nono for the precise meaning of this term. Mr. Diack also added that the 
same name is borne by the lady whose marriage has invested her husband with the title, 
but the feminine form is generally jo-jo. The children of the union do not enjoy the title" 
Jo and Tso (Oho) are synonyms. This however is contradicted by later information from 
Spiti. (See under Jo.) 

f Mr, Diack refers to the Census Report of 1881, § 562, and apparently accepts the 
derivation (given therein) it, mng ‘land,’ chdh ‘owner.’ But ‘land’ = thing and 
‘owner’ is dagpo in Spiti, and the derivation appears to be untenable. * 

% Using family names, probably. 



As to the clan system, it must be borne in mind that the thing most 
necessary to ensure in the Buddhist world is . that when a man dies 
there shall he some one ready to prepare his body for burial. Persons 
reciprocally bound to perform the last offices for each other are called 
phuspun (father-brotherhoods), as well as phciibat, as they are in 
theory of the same ruhva.f as it is called in Spiti. From this origin 
have sprang the clans which are found in every grade of society. 
Such are the Stond-karpo, the Eumpu, the (b)Lonchbenpa or f great 
ministers/ the Khyung-buba, the (r)Gyan sheba and the Dreba, all 
found at Dhankar, Even the pipa class has clans. In marriage the 


* For an explanation of these Tibetan clan names see Tibetan. 
| The word means * bone ’ and is pronounced rii&pa in Ladakh, 


Social grades in Spiti 


(5) Hesir, and (6) Nyebpa.* Marriage is forbidden within the clan but 
one clan intermarries freely with another. A woman on marrying is 
considered to belong to her husband’s clan and the children of both 
sexes are of the clan of the father. The tribes (ru’wa) are not 
local ; members of each may be found in any village. The members, 
phaibat , of the clan, wherever .they may live, inherit in preference 
to the people of the village, in default of natural heirs. The'Lon- 
ohhen-pas and the Gyazhingpas are considered somewhat superior 
to the others, but my informant, a Spiti man, says that in his country, 
as elsewhere, wealth is the real criterion of respectability/’ More up 
to elate information shows that Mr. Diack using (no doubt) a .Ldliula 
interpreter has confused Lahula and Spiti nomenclature; the true 
class distinctions are these— 


All these three classes are Nangpa or Chajang, ‘ insiders/ All 
below them are styled Pipas in Spiti, Chipas in Ldliul, or Tolbeyrigs 
in Ladakh, 


Mr. Francke describes the Spiti people as divided into three main 
classes : Nono, Chajang and Pipa. The older accounts averred that 
only in the lower parts of Spiti must, menials provide their own stems 
for the common huqa, which in the upper part was used by all without 
distinction of rank. This is now indignantly denied, and, it is said, 
a nangpa or commoner will carefully remove the stem from a nono’s 
(noble’s) pipe and 6 start’ it with his mouth. As a fact any one, except 
a pipa, may use an ordinary man’s pipe, and the nonos admit that if the 
stem were used by an inferior it would only be necessary to wash it. 
The tendency is, however, for etiquette to become stricter. Just as 
the Lahulas have advanced an utterly unfounded claim to be Kanets 
by caste, so the people of Spiti, in the presence of Hindus who 
pride themselves on their caste rules, pretend to caste distinctions of 
their own. 


I.— Koyal or noble ... 
IX. — Upper official class 

HI.— Farmers or yeomen 


Ladakh. 

... r(gyalrigs) 
... rjerigs 

... li(mangrigs) 


Ldhul , Spiti, 

... Jongs Nono. 

... Lonrigs or Lon- Lonpo. 
cbhenpo. 

... h(mangrigs) ... Clihazang. 
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f See below, 

t In Pat*^la the Hindu Dhobi gots are not separately given, and it is said that the Tank 
print cloth, while she Bbillas are tailors and the dhobis washermen, 

§ But in HALer Kotla the Tank claim to be of higher status than the RhiUa, and do 
not even eat of smoke with them. 


e bone * must be avoided, just as in Kullu and the Simla Hills the 
haddi M ndtha is the exogamous limit. It almost goes without saying 
that the c bone brethren ’ or phaibat inherit in preference to any one 
outside the clan. 


Oh bat as?, a tribe of Muhammadan J&ts found in Gujrat. Its eponym came 
from Uch, but his real name is unknown. As a child he visited his 
maternal grandfather’s house and was weighed against shoes (ehhaiar) 
whence his nickname, 

Chhechhae, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Ohhilar. A small clan of J4ts whose principal settlement is Chhelar in 
the N&rnaul tahsil of Nabha. They revere Bhagwan D^s, a Hindu 
saint of Mukla in that State, and shave their children at his shrine. 
They avoid tobacco. 


Ohhibbab, (1) a section of the Muhi&l Brahmans ; (2) a sept of Kanets, who 
give their name to the Chhibrot par gam of Keonthal, to which State 
they migrated from Ohittor in R&jput&na with its founders. Cf. Balbir. 

OHHiBf, Chhibu, syns, of OhhimM. 


Chhimba. The Chhimbfi, Chhipi or Ohliimpi, called Paungar or Charhoa in 
Dera Gh&zi KMn, is by occupation a stamper or dyer, but he also turns 
his hand to tailoring or washing. Hence the caste includes the Dams 
or tailors, the Lildris or dyers, and the Dhobis : * also the Ohhfipigap.t 
By religion the ChhimMs are mainly Hindus and Muhammadans. 


The Chhimba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps coloured 
patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country, and he is said occasionally 
to stamp similar patterns on paper, but he can hardly be distinguished 
from the Dhobi. Besides printing in colour, he dyes*in madder, but as 
a rule, in no other colour. He is purely an artisan, never being a 
village menial except . when a washerman. In some places, though 
not in all, OhMpegar is used to distinguish those who ornament calico 
with patterns in tinsel and foil only. 


The Hindu ChhimMs are divided into two sub-castes, which may not 
intermarry, but may eat and smoke together, f These are the Tank 
and Rhilla. And in Patiala the Hindu Dhobis are said to form a third 
sub-caste. § 


The following legend explains the origin of the two former sub-castes 
At Pindlapur in the Deccan lived one B&mdeo, who one night enter- 
tained Krishna and Cfdhoji, but, as the latter was a leper, the villagers 
ejected them. They were in may am form, and at midnight both of them 
vanished, leaving Bdmdeo and his wife asleep. IJdhoji hid in a shell 
(sip), and when B&mdeo went to wash clothes he found the shell and 
placed it in the sun. It produced the child Ntadeo who was fostered 




The Gkhmbd gets. 


by B&mdeo’s wife, N&rndeo taught his son Tank, and Rliilla, his 
daughter’s son, the arts of dyeing, printing and washing clothes.* * * § 

Territorially the Hindu ChhimMs have various divisions, e.g. s in Sialko| 
they are divided into the Lahori and Dogra sub-castes, which are 
said not to intermarry and which have separate gots A In Amritsar too 
is found a Lahori group, which is also called ChMp&gar or Nawandhi.J 
It is looked down upon by the other ChhimMs, who avoid all social 
relations with its members, because at weddings, it is said, they make a 
cow’s image of flour and shoot arrows at it. 

The Lahori gots are 

1. Pharwain. i 3. Takhtar. 

2. Bagri: | 4. Ded. 

The Dogra gots are 

1. Karaku. 5. Rihania. 9. Chebhe. . 

2. Panotra. 6. Pabe. 10. BhumraL 

3. Dowathia. 7. Saragra. 11. Tanotra. 

4. Andh. 8. Bagri. 

The Hindu Chhimbas have few or no special observances at births, etc. 
In or near Delhi after childbirth, if the child be a son, the mother wor- 
ships at a well to which she is taken J 5 days after her confinement, accom- 
panied by the women of her quarter of the city who sing songs as they 
go. The mother does obeisance to the well, and throws some sweet stuff 
and rice into it. 

Hindu ChhimMs never grind turmeric, except at a wedding. They 
will not make bans, and their women avoid wearing Much bracelets 
and the use of henna. 

The Hindu ChhmiMs§ observe the ordinary Hindu rites, but N&mdeo, 
the famous bhagat, is their patron saint, for no better reason than, that 
he was himself by caste a ChhimM. Accordingly they pay yearly 
visits to his dera at Gliam&n near Amritsar, and offer him a rupee and 
ndrial at weddings. Sikh Chhimbas appear to favour the tenets of 
Guru Ram Rai. 

The Muhammadan ChhimMs have several territorial divisions, e. g., 
in Patiila[| there are three, the Sirhindis (endogatnous), the Deswals 
and Multffnis,1f who intermarry, as is also the case in Jind. In Gurg&on 
the Desi ChhimMs are said to be converts from the Tank and Rliilla 


* But in the Maler Kotla version it is said that originally the Chhimbas were a 
homogeneous caste, until Namdah (-dec) Chhimb& took unto himself two wives, one a 
Chhimba woman, the other of another caste. Prom the former sprang the Tank, from the 
latter the Bhilla. Hence the Tank assert their own superiority as they are pure 
Chhimbas, while the Khilla are not. 

f But the Bagri is found in both groups. 

% Nawandhi = of low degree. 

§ In Gurgaon Hindu Chhimbas, who are very superstitions, worship a Muhammadan’s 
grave, real or supposed, calling it a Sayyid’s grave, offering a cock in the Sayyid’a name 
or a dish of boiled rice at his grave, lest their domestic peace be disturbed. 

|| In this State the Muhammadan Dhobis are said to have five sub-castes —Lahori, 
Sirhindi, Multani, Purbia and tteswal. Of these the two latter only are Found in the State. 
They do not intermarry. The Deswal sections are ; — Gor&ya, Ohauban and KanakwAl — all 
Bajput clans. 

For some of their sections see th© Appendix, 
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sub-castes, while the Multanis are of the Itiroi clan which dwelt in the 
Indus valley and took to printing calico* 

In Leia the saint of the Chhimbas is AH, the dyer, who is said to hav© 
been a pupil of Luqrnan and to have invented washing and dyeing. 
Before beginning work they iuvoke him saying:— Fir ustdd Luqman 
hakim, hikwiat da bddshah , Ali rangrez , chart rahe deg ; i. e., * Luqmfin 
the physician is the priest and teacher, the king of craft, and AH is 
the dyer. May his bounty endure for ever. 3 

Most Muhammadan Chhimbas are Sunnis, but in Karor some few are 
Shias. 

The Muhammadan Chhimbas have a loose system of panchayats, and 
in Dera Ghffzi Khffn elders or mahtars are elected by the caste. 

The women of the Muhammadan Chhimbas and Dhobis wear no 
laung (nose-ring), no ivory or glass bangles, or blue clothing. The 
Muhammadan Chhimbas will not make acharn or baria ? and avoid 
building a double hearth. 

Chhina, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur : also classed as Jat, (agricul- 
tural) in Amritsar. The Chhina are undoubtedly distinct from the Chima 
Jats of Si&lkot and Gnjranwala, though the two tribes are frequently con- 
fused. That there are Chhina in Si&lkot appears from the fact that the 
town of J&mki in that District was founded by a Chhina J&t who cam© 
from Sindh and retained the title of Jam, the Sindhi equivalent for 
ChaudhrL Yet if the Chhina spread up the Chenab into Sifflkot and the 
neighbouring Districts in large numbers, it is curious that they should 
not be found in the intermediate Districts through which they must have 
passed. The Chhina are also found in Mianwali and in Bahawalpur 
State. In the latter they are mainly confined to the Minchin&Md 
hdrddri , opposite Pakpattan, and there have three septs, Tffreka 
Mahramka and Azamka, which own land. Other septs are tenants. 
Their genealogy gives them a common origin with the Wattus :™ 

Uelicliir. 


Jay-Pal. Raj-Pal. 

Chhina. Wattu. 

Pheru, 18th in descent from Chhina was converted to Islam by Bawa 
Farid-nd-Din of Pakpattan. The Chhinas are courageous and hard- 
working, but they are also professional thieves, though they will not 
steal from Sayyids, faqirs or mirdsis, dreading the abuse of the latter. 
Though a small tribe in comparison with the Wattus they will not allow 
the latter to get the tipper hand, and if they steal one buffalo from the 
Chhinas, the latter endeavour to retaliate by stealing five from the Wattus. 

Ohhinba, fem. -an see Chlrimba, P. Dicty., p. 225. , # 

Chholiana, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multffn. 

Chhon, Chhoni, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Chho#i, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Cehul, or Jhul : a synonym for Mall&b, used in Hoshiarpur. 



The Chihli feudal system. 


Ohibh,— tribe confined, in the Punjab, to the northern portion 
of Gujr&t under the Jammu Hills, but also found in the hills above 
that tract which belong to the Kashmir Slate. It gave its name to 
the Ohibh&l, the hill country of Kashmir on the left bank of the 
Jhelum river along the Hazara border, though it appears to no 
longer occupy those hills. The Chihli claim to be an offshoot, 
at least in the female line, of the Ivatoch of Kangj’a, and their eponym 
Chibh Chand is said to have left K&ngra 14 centuries ago* and settled 
at Maghlora near Bhimbar in the Jammu Hills, receiving from R&ja 
Sripat of Bhimbar his daughter’s hand, with part of his country as her 
dower.f 

The first of the tribe to become a Muhammadan was one Sur 
Sadi, who died a violent death in Aurangzeb’s reign. He is 
still venerated as a martyr, and the Muhammadan Chibh offer 
the scalp locks of their male children at his tomb, till which ceremony 
the child -is not considered a true Chibh, nor is his mother allowed 
to eat meat. 

The Chibhs had at one time or another a very curious and interest- 
ing feudal organisation, survivals of which are still traceable in its 
social gradations. Succession to the throne of the Bhimbar kingdom 
was governed by the rule of primogeniture, but younger sons had a 
right to a share and so it would seem that the raj was divided into four 
mantis — Mahlot, Bumhila, Kahawalian and Rajal, and each of these 
great fiefs was held by a “ prince of the blood,” the eldest son being 
R4j& of Bhimbar, Hence the raj always remained in the family of the 
Ghaiiiy&l Chibhs, descendants of Ghani Khan, grandson of Shtidi. Kh&n, 
the ancestor of all the Muhammadan Chibhs, who is identified with the 
martyr Sur Sadi. 

The raj also contained four strongholds, garbs , viz,, Dewa, BufelK, 
Ambarkll and Kadlnlla. These garhs were distinct from the mantis 
and were in charge of the Gliaglvial, descendants of Ghani KMn’s 
* cousin. Their precise relation to the mandis is by no means clear, 
but both garhs and mandis owed allegiance to the Rfirja ; though their 
holders collected their own revenue and were independent in the 
management of their estates. But whatever the precise nature of 
the mandis and garhs may have been, there were also minor fiefs, 
which were bestowed on younger sons : these were 84 in number, at 
least in theory, and were called dheris . The dheris again were classed 
as dheri did , i.e., a fief with a few villages attached to it, and dheri adnd 
or one which had no dependent villages. 

Accordingly the Chibhs are divided into three grades, Manclial, GarhidI 
and Dheridl, but now-a-days it is difficult to say who are Mandidl and 
who Garhi&l, though feeling still runs high on the point. Further 
the Ghanidls are all regarded as standing high, since they once held 
the rxj , though some have now slender means, and they will not give 

* Tradition makes Chibh Chand’s father, Nahar Chand, Raja of Kangra, a contemporary 
of Tairndr, but the Chibhal (Jhibhal) was already known by that name to Taimdr’s his- 
torian. . . 

| A variant says that the Chibhs are of Persian descent. Na’m&n, a descendant of D£r&h, 
son of Bahman, ruled Khurasan, and his descendant, Gauhar Shah, came to the Deccan and 
married Nahir Chand’s daughter and their son was named Ahdar Chand, a Hindu. Mi$ 
descendant Nfihir Chand became R»j& of JCangp. 
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daughters to others. The Samw&lias, MidMs and Malkinas are also 
regarded as superior for unknown reasons, and either intermarry or 
seek matches for their girls among the Sayyids or Gakkhara whom they 
admit to be their superiors. Lastly the Chibhs descended from SMdi 
KMn have 14 septs, mostly named after eponyms : — 

1. Rupyal, descended from Rup KMn. 

2. Barw&na, from Barn KMn. 

8. DaplMl, from Daphar KMn. 

4. Dhur&l, from Dhaur Kh&n. 

5. Darwes&l, from Darwesh KMn. 

6. Jask&l, from Jaisak KMn. 

7. MaindM, from Jal4l Din, Ki&s Din and BlnM KMn. 

8. BiiriinsMhia, from B&nin KMn. 

9. Samw&M, 1 

10. Mi&M, > from Muhammad Khan. 

11. Malk&M, J 

12. Malk&l, from Malik Kh&n. 

18. Ghaniy&l, from Ghani KMn, 

14. Ghaghial, from Ghaghi KMn. 

Chilasi, an inhabitant of Chillis, which is a canton comprising six valleys 
in the Indus Kohistan. Its inaccessibility lias given the Chilasi s a 
spirit of independence and a distinctive character among all the Kohistan 
communities. Though but somewhat recent converts to Isl&m they are 
more fanatical than any other Dard community, and being Sunnis, every 
Shia who falls into, their hands is put to death, without the usual alter- 
native of slavery. Once subject to Gilgit, the ChiMsls were notorious 
for slave-raiding and they once repulsed a Sikh expedition from Kash- 
mir. In 1851 they were however subdued by that State and now give 
no trouble to its government. The love of music, dancing and polo, so 
general in the Indus Kohistan, is unknown in ChiKs. Tradition says 
that the whole of ShinMri was once ruled by a Hindu tdjd, Chaehai by- 
name, from Chil as, which, on his death without issue, became divided 
into republics, as it is now. Later, a civil war between two brothers, 
Bot and Matchuk, ended in the expulsion of the latter’s adherents, and 
the Bot£ are now the most prosperous family in the canton. Tradition 
also preserves the name of Naron, the old tutelary deity of Ghilas. Each 
village is independent and has a number of elected elders, jushteros, 
but they are the servants, rather than leaders, of those whom they re- 
present, The elders are mostly occupied in the details of the village 
administration, but all matters are discussed in the sigas or public 
meeting, whose decision is announced by them. If several villages 
combine to hold a sigas, each appoints a jushtero, and after the general 
discussion, which is as open as that at a village sigas, a loud whistle is 
given, after which none but the representative jushteros are permitted 
to speak. The elders 1 decisions about land disputes are respected, 
but criminal justice is administered by the mullahs, who profess to 
follow the Muhammadan Law, bot who are really guided by ancient 
custom, which is very strong in some villages. Murder is rare and is 
generally regarded as a tort to be avenged by the nearest relation. 
The blood feud is however not allowed to continue indefinitely and 
after a time the parties are made to swear peace on the Qur&n,— 
Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 17 and 18. 


Chiliss — • Chi&hii. 


Chiliss, a group o£ somo 200 families, so called by their neighbours, but 
styling themselves Galis, found scattered in the Kohi tract in the 
Indus Kohist&n. Originally, say their traditions, settled in Buner, they 
migrated to Swat and thence to the Indus in vain attempts to escape 
conversion to Islam* They are looked up to by their neighbours and 
occupy, as a rule, the best land in the country. Probably an off- 
shoot of the Torwdlik, they doubtless derive their name from CMhil,* 
the principal village in Torwai ; Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh , 
pp. 10, 69* 

Chima.— One of the largest Jat tribes in the Punjab. They say that some 
25 generations back their ancestor Chima, a Chauh&n .Rajput, fled from 
Delhi after the defeat of Rai Tanurat (Prithi R&j), by Muhammad of Ghor, 
first to K&ngra in the Delhi District and then to Amritsar, where his 
son Ohotu Mai founded a village on the Beds in the time of Ala-ud-din. 
His grandson was called Rana Kang, and the youngest of his eight 
sons, Dhol (the name appears among the Hinjra), was the ancestor of 
their present clans — Dogal, Mohtil, Nagara and Chima. The Chima 
have the peculiar marriage customs described under the Sahi Jats, and 
they are said to be served by Jogis instead of Brahmans, but now-a-days 
Bhania pnrohits are said to perform their ceremonies. They are a 
powerful and united tribe, but quarrelsome. They are said to marry 
within the tribe as well as with their neighbours. The bulk of the 
tribe embraced Islam in the times of Firoz Shdh and Aurangzeb, but 
many retain their old customs. They are most numerous in Sialkot, 
but hold 42 villages in Gujrdnwala, and have spread both eastwards and 
* westwards along the foot of the hills. 

It is noteworthy that the tribe takes its generic name from its young- 
est clan, and is descended from Dhol, a youngest son. 


Another genealogy is- 


Eai Taniira. 

1 

Chotii Mai. 

1 * 

Chima (4th m descent). 


Audhan. 

B avail, founded Chima. 


Audhar. 


The Sidlkot Pamphlet of 1866 makes them Somabansi Rajputs, 
claiming descent from Rama {sic) Ganj. It also says they follow tha 
chundavand rule of inheritance. 

Chima, a Hindu and Muhammadan Mi clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery. 

Chimnje, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

China, a Muhammadan Mi clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

China, see Chhina. 

Chishti.— The, Chishtis are by origin one of the regular Muhammadan 
orders. They trace their foundation to one Abu Ishaq, ninth . in 
succession from Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, who migrating 


* But Chiliss also occurs as a proper name in Huraa : Ibid, p. 27. 
f Sic : lor Pithora, ■ AfVv 
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The Chishti sect . 



from Asia Minor, settled at Chisht, a village in Khurasan and 
became the teacher of a large body of Musalm&ns.* One of his 
successors, Khwaja Mmn-ud-din Chishti, a native of Sanjar in Persia, 
migrated to India in the time of Grhias-ud-din Balban, settled in Ajmer 
and established the order in India. His khalifa or immediate successor 
was Khw&ja Qufcb-ud-dm Bakhtiar KAki, who is buried near the 
Qutb Minar at Delhi, f and his successor was the celebrated Baba 
Farid Shakarganj, whose shrine is at Pakpattan in Montgomery. The 
surname of this saint is said to be derived from the fact that, owing 
to the purity of his body, all he ate became sugar ; if we may trust 
another story, he u nourished himself by holding to his stomach wooden 
cakes and fruits when he felt hungry. This miraculous but inexpensive 
provender is still preserved.” An immense fair is held at his shrine 
each year, and the object of every pilgrim who attends is to get through 
the harrow gate of the shrine on the afternoon or night of the 5th 
Muharram. The saint is adored by Hindus J as well as Musalnrins, 
and to be a disciple of BaM Farid does not necessarily imply being 
a Chishti ; and, again, the descendants of this saint and his relations, 
carnal or spiritual, have formed themselves into a separate caste of 
men who are found on the Sutlej in Montgomery and who, though 
bearing the name of Chishti, are now in all respects an ordinary 
lay caste, quite apart from the religious order of the same name. 

B&b& Farid had two disciples ; one of these was Ali Ahmad surnamed 
S&bir, whose shrine is at Pi ran Kaliar near Rurkx, and whose followers 
are known as S&bir Chishtis ; the other was the celebrated and 
mysterious Niz&m-ud-dm Aulia (1282-1824 a. n.), around whose tomb 
are collected some of the choicest monuments of ancient Delhi, and 
whose disciples are known as Nizamis. 

The Chishtis in repeating the profession of faith lay a peculiar 
stress on the words JllaUdhu , repeating these with great violence, and 
shaking at the same time their heads and the upper part of their 
bodies. The sect is said to be specially affected by Shias, and it is 
distinguished by its adoption of vocal music in its religious services. 
The members of the order are worked up by these religious songs 
to a high pitch of excitement, and often sink down exhausted. They 
frequently Wear coloured clothes,, especially clothes dyed with ochre or 
with the bark of the acacia tree. Their principal shrines in the 
Punjab are the tomb of Nizam-ud-din Aulia at Delhi, the hhdngdh 
of Miran Bliik in Ambala, the shrine of Baba Farid at Pakpattan, and 
the hhdngdh of Hazrat Sulaim&n at Tatmsa in Dera Gha/i KMn. 

In Bahawalpur the Chishti. sect has in modern times shown great 
vitality. Shaikh T4j-nd-din Chishti was a grandson of Farid-ud-din 
Shakar-ganj and his descendants founded the village of Chishtian in 
that Stale. His shrine is also called Roza Taj Sarwar. Many tribes 
accepted Islam at his hands, especially the Sodha and Rath, and this led 
to war with the Rajputs of Bfkfiner, The saint on going forth to battle 
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pitched a flag on top of his house and told his women-folk that as long as 
the flag . stood they would know he was safe. Unfortunately the flag 
was accidentally knocked down and the women prayed for the earth to 
swallow them up as the saint had commanded. Their prayer was grant- 
ed and they were engulfed, only the edges of their shawls remaining 
outside. A tower was built on the spot and at it women still make vows. 
One of the women, however, a*Bhatti by tribe, did not join in the prayer 
and was not engulfed, but made her escape. Hence the Chishtls do not 
marry Bhatti women to this clay. Near this shrine, at the tomb of 
Khwdja Nur Muhammad, stood five large jand trees, called Panjan 
Pirdn de jand, or the jand trees of the five pWs. Under their shade 
Bawa Nanak once sat and prophesied that he who should obtain 
possession of it would indeed be blessed, for it was a part of paradise. 
Muhammadans ’here sacrifice goats and sheep after offering prayers for 
rain. Hindus offer a covering of chintz for the restoration of health, 
and sugar and boiled grain for rain. 

The Ghishti revival , — The decay of the movement headed by Bawa 
Farid Shakar-gan j had become marked, when Khwaja Nur Muhammad 
Qibla-i-Alim, a Piinwar R&jput of the Kharral tribe, revived it. This 
saint was a disciple of Maulana Fakhr-ud-dm, Mnmb-ul-Nabi, of Delhi. 
He had # miraculous powers and once saved the sinking ship of one 
of his disciples,* his spirit being able 1 6 leave his body at will He 
had promised another disciple to pray for him at his death, 
and though he pre-deceased him, reappeared in the flesh and fulfilled 
the promise. It would seem that in a sense the rise of the Chishti 
sect marks, an indigenous revival of Islam, under religious leaders 
of local tribes, instead of the older Sayyid families. Thus the Baloeh 
tribes on the Indus are often followers of the Chishti saints, but 
even the Sayyids of both branches recognize their authority. 

The four chief khalifas of QibM-i-Alim were, Nur Muhammad II, of 
H&jipur or Narowala, in tahsil Rajanpnr, Qazi Muhammad Aqil, of 
CMcharan Sharif, Hafiz Muhammad Jamal, Multani, and Khwaja 
Muhammad Sulaiinan Khan, of Taunsa Sharif, in tahsil Sanghar, Khalifa 
Muhammad Aqil was a Qoraishi and one of his descendants, Shaikh 
Muhammad Kora, founded the religious tribe of that name. Muhammad 
AqiPs shrine was at Kot Mithan, but, when Banjit Singh conquered the 
Dei4jdt, Khwaja Khuda Bakhsh, Malibub Ilahi, his descendant, settled 
at Ohifohanin Sharif, which may now be regarded as the head-quarter of 
the Bahawalpur State religion. Muhammad Aqil displayed many 
miracles and in his old age, owing to his spiritual enlightenment, had no 
shadow ; so he used to come out of his house on dark nights only, in order 
to conceal his sanctity, A cloth fungi) which passed through his body is 
kept as a relic to this day. One of his khalifas was Maulvi Sultan Mahmud 
whose shrine is at KMn Bela. This saint was fond of missi, a kind of 
bread, of fowls and of snuff, in his lifetime; so these are offered 
at his shrine— a clear instance of anthropolatry — very similar are 
the offerings made to Birs. The Sufis, or devotees of the Ohishtia 
sect, have a number of songs (Mfis) which they consider the food of 
the soul Their principal poets are Budha fimh, Ghulam Sh&h, a 

*0jC the story of the Sikh Guni B&m Rfi^veiTarsei^^ 

1902 . 
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Chitmgupta-bansi^CMtr&U, 


Sindhi, and Khwfija Grhulam Farid, late sajjada-nishin of Chficharfin 
Sharif, The Ohishtis, generally, are devoted to music. Outwardly the 
followers of the sajjdda-nashins of Chacharan are distinguished by a 
special head-dress, the Chacharan -w ala top, or hat, which is shaped 
like a mosque and is about 15 inches high, covering the ears and 
neck. 

As a caste the Ohishtis appear to be absorbing the Naqshbandis, many 
of the Qadrias and other Sufi sects, especially in the south-east Punjdb. 
Like the Bodlas the Ohishtis were till lately wholly nomad. They take 
Rajput girls to wife. There is a saying— “ You can tell a Chishti by 
his squint-eye ” ; but the origin of the saying is unknown. 

Chitragu pta-bansi ) ' on e of the two classes of the Kayasths q. v., found in 
Northern India, 

Chiteali,* * * § an inhabitant of the State of Chitral. The Ohitralis are divided 
into three classes — Adamzadas, Arbabzfidas and Faqir-Miskin. The 
first-named are divided into some 23 clans including the Kator, the 
family of the Mihtar of Chitral, whence it is also called Mihtari. The 
other Adamzfida clans are — 


KhiiBhwakte.fi 

Baza, 

Mohammad Bege. 
Sangale. 
Kushamade. 
Khaniye. 

Burushe. 

Z.undre or Eonos. 


A tarn Bege. 
Mazbe. 
Mirasiye, 
Khoshal Bege. 
Khasbe. 
Munfiat Khane. 


Qabile. 


Shighniye, 

Dachman& 

Khoja. 

Bynriye. 

Roshte. 

Kisrawe. 


From the Rono§ families the wazirs are generally, but not always, 
chosen. The Eonos are most numerous in Yassin, Mastfij and Chitral, 
and are found, though in decreasing numbers, as one goes eastward, in 
N&gar, Gilgit, Punyal, etc. In Nagar and Yassin they call themselves 
Haraorllaraiyo, in Wakhan and Sarikul Khaibar-Khatar, and in Singh- 
nan Gaibalik-Khatar. Wherever found they are held in great respect. 
Three principal traditions as fc> their origin exist, (1) that they descend- 
ed from Zfin, Rono and Harai, the three sons of Sfimfilik who ruled in 
Mastuj before the Shfihrei dynasty of the Shins was established ; (2) that 
they are of Arab descent, from Muhammad Hanifa, son of Ali ; and 
(3) that they came from the ancient principality of Rajauri, near Punch, 
and are descended from three brothers, Sirang, Surfing and Khangar 
Phutfito. In appearance generally taller than the other inhabitants of 
Chitrfil, with rather high cheek-bones, oval faces not tbickly bearded, and 
fairly developed features, some of them resemble high-class Rajputs in 
type. They give daughters to the ruling families, and the children of 

* Chitral, Chitrar or Chitlar, as it is also called, will bo found described in the Imperial 
Gazetteer. 

f The Khushwaktd were rulers of Mastiij and conquered Yassin. Descendants of th® 
Katore and KhnshwakfcS families are alike called Mihtarjao or Mihtarbak, t>. sons of 
Mihtars. 

$ Called collectively Shah Sangale : descended from the common ancestor and founder 
of the K a tori and Khushwaktd families. 

§ Rono appears to be unquestionably the same word as Kana, the change from d to o 
being very common. Philological speculation might suggest the following equivalents : 
Sthnalik = Siw£lik; Zun = Jun, the aborigines of Si&Ikot ; Khatar = Kshatriya, Khaitri, 
or Khattar (in Bawalpindi). 


Glasses in Chitrdl. 



such marriages can succeed to all the honours of the father’s family. They 
all give daughters to Sayyids, and the Zundre of Chitr&l do not refuse 
them to the PatMns of Dir. In their turn, however, they take wives 
from both Shins and Yeshkuns, and the children of such wives rank 
as Ronos and, if daughters, can marry into ruling families. Occasionally 
Rono women are given to Shins and Yeshkuns, but this is a penalty for 
misconduct when they cannot find husbands in their own class, Rulin°' 
families give daughter’s born of slaves or concubines to Ronos, but not 
those born of lawful wives.* 

The Arbsibziidas and Faqlr-Miskin are really one and the same, but 
the latter are the very poor class, some having barely sufficient to live on. 
The Kho, who inhabit the whole of Kashkar M\&, the Lut-kho and 
Arkari valleys and the main valley down to Drosh, are by class Faqir- 
Miskin. They call the country Kho also, and divide it into Turi-kho 
(Upper), Mul-klio (Lower) and Lut-kho (Great). They speak Klio-wfir, 
and are divided into classes such as the Toriye, Shire, Darkhano and’ 
ShoMne, but have no caste distinctions. The Yidghal are also classed 
as Faqir-Misldns, as are the Kalash and Bashgali Kafirs, Dangariks, 
Gabr, and Skill Posh — all broken tribes subject to Chitral . 

The Arbiibzfidas are really well-to-do Faqfr-Miskin who have been 
rewarded for services to the Mihtar. Coolies and ponies are furnished 
for his service by both these classes, the Adamzfidas being exempt, and 
this corvee falls very heavily on them. 

The Ashima-dek (or more correctly Hashmat-diak), according to 
Biddulph, is a large class, ranking below the Zundre and comprising 
the following clans : — 


Atam Bege. 
Bair&m. BegA 
Baiyeke. 
Barshiutak. 


Dashmannd. 

JikanA 

Kasbe, of Kash, in Baclaklisban. 
Kosliial BegA 


Za<3im6. 

Maj A 
ShankA 

Shighnie (of Shighn&n). 


The term Hashmat-diakf signifies food-giver, and this class is bound to 
supply the Mihtar and his retainers with 8 sheep and as many kharwdrs 
of wheat from each house whenever he passes through their villages 
but it pays no other revenue. 

In the valley below Chitral, scattered among the villages, a number of 
the meaner castes are found, as in the Gilgit and Indus valleys. They are 
called Us t fids or “artificers” and include Darfcoehe (carpenters), Dargere 
(wooden bowl makers), Kulfile (potters), Doms (musicians), and Mochis 
(blacksmiths]. The two latter rank below the' rest and only intermarry 
among themselves. The other three intermarry without restriction 
inter se, and occasionally give daughters to the Faqfr-Miskin class. 
Ustfids are not found in Kdshk&r Bfilfi, or Lut-kho. 

The physical characteristics of the ChitrfiJis vary little. In appearance 
the men are light, active figures from 5' 5" to 5' 8" in height. Thou <4i 
well made they are not, as a rule, remarkable for muscular development,' 

* It is unnecessary to point out the analogies presented by the social system in Chifcril 
to that which prevails in Kangra, as described by Sir James Lyall in his Settlement Revert 
on that District. ^ 

f From hashmat or asjmat, food, given to the Mihtar and his servants when they are 
travelling, by the Arbahzada class. * are 
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presenting in this respect a marked contrast to the Tartar races, and, 
despite their hardy, simple lives, they seem unequal to any prolonged 
physical effort. Their constitutions also lack stamina and they succumb 
easily to disease .or change of climate. This want of physique is 
strongly marked in the Shins. In disposition tractable, good-tempered, 
fond of merry-making, the Chitrfilis are neither cruel nor quarrelsome 
and readily submit to authority, though the Arbfibzfida class compares 
unfavourably with the older tribes, having been guilty of cruelties in war. 

The women are pleasing-looking when young, but not particularly 
handsome. The Khos of Eaqir-Miskm status, however, are Indo- Aryans 
of a high type, not unlike the Shins of the Indus about Koli, but better 
looking, having oval faces and finely-cut features, which would compare 
favourably with the highest types of beauty in Europe. . Their most 
striking feature is their large, beautiful eyes- which remind one of 
English gypsies, with whom they share the reputation of being expert 
thieves. They are also proud of their unusually fine hair. The Chitral 
women used to be in great demand in the slave markets of Kfibul, 
Peshfiwar and Badakhshfin. The fairest complexions are to be seen 
among the Burish of Yassin and Hunza where individuals may be found 
who might pass for Europeans, and red hair is not uncommon. 

In Chitrfil, as in some of the valleys to the westward, many customs 
have in part disappeared under the influence of I stem. 

The usual dress in Chitrfil, as in Yassm, Hunza,, Nagar, Sirikot, 
Wfikhd.li, etc., is a loose woollen robe,. for which those who can afford it 
substitute cotton in summer. This is of the same cut as the woollen 
robe, but has quilted edges, worked round the neck and front with silk 
embroidery. When first put on the sleeves, which are very full, are 
crimped in minute folds, right up to the neck, giving the wearer 
a clerical appearance. Boots of soft leather a, re also worn. As in 
Wfikhfin and Sirikot the men wear small, scanty turbans, not the 
rolled cap of Gilgit and Astor. The women wear wide trousers, over 
which is a loose chemise of coarse-coloured cotton stuff, fastening in the 
middle at the throat, and coming down to the knees. The opening is 
held together by a circular buckle, from which hangs a curious 
triangular silver ornament called peshawez, that varies in size 
according to the circumstances of the wearer. Round the neck are 
generally one or two necklaces of silver beads with oval silver medallions, 
and a piece of carnelian or turquoise set in them. They also wear a 
loose woollen cap, generally of dark colour such as brown; but this 
kind of cap is now confined to women of the lower classes residing in 
the upper valleys, and Chitrfil i women of the better classes wear 
embroidered silk caps. In the Shin caste unmarried women are 
distinguished by a white cap, which is never worn by married Shin 
women. 

Both men and women wear numbers of charms, sewn in bright- 
coloured silk, and suspended from the cap or dress by small circular 
brass buckles. Some of the buckles are very tastefully worked. A 
curious kind of cloth is sometimes woven out of bird*s down. That of 
wild fowl and of the great vulture (G. himalayensis) is most generally 
used. The down is twisted into coarse thread, which is then woven like 
ordinary cloth. Robes made of it are very warm, but always have a 




* These fashions have also been adopted by the Baltis in Ballistic 
i Biddulph cites Rawlin son’s Ancient Monarchies, IT, 
t Biddulph dies Strabo, Bk. XV, Ok. 3, SO. 

§ In N%ar it is customary to kill the buffalo with an arrow. 

|j polo ground : so-called in Shine. In Chitrali it is called jindli. _ 

Maulavi Gfculam Muhammad however notes that the mother’s sister is called bia h , 
** This is the rule in S&rikul and Wakhan as well as south of the Hindu Kdsh, 



future by the accused placing his lips to the woman’s breast, and so 
sacred is the tie of fosterage thus created that it has never been known 
to be broken. The husband has however a right to both their lives.* 

The custom of fosterage is maintained among all the ruling families 
of the states of the Hindu Kush and its ties seem stronger than those of 
blood kinship. When a child is born it is assigned to a foster-mother 
and brought up in her house, so that frequently the father does not see it 
till it is six or seven years old.t The fortunes of the foster-mother’s family 
are unalterably bound op with those of the child and should exile be 
his lot they accompany him. On the other hand if he rises to influence 
his foster-father is generally his confidential adviser and his foster- 
brothers are employed on the most important missions. 

Friendship too is commonly cemented by the milk tie. If a woman 
dreams that she has adopted any one, or a man dreams that he has 
been adopted by any woman, the tie is created in the manner, 
already described as in vogue to make the woman tabu to the man. 
Not many years ago this custom was very common, though it is falling 
into disuse . % A young couple at marriage sometimes induce a friend 
to become their foster-father, and the tie is ratified when they eat 
together : both being seated opposite each other, the foster-father, 
seated between them, takes a piece of bread in each hand and 
crossing his arms puts the bread into their mouths, taking care 
to keep his right hand uppermost. Marriage between foster-kindred 
j is regarded as incestuous. Among the Hashmat-diak the tie of fosterage 

I is formed in a peculiar way, for in order to strengthen tribal unity it is 
customary for every infant to be suckled in turn by every nursing mother 

j of the clan. In consequence there is a constant interchange of children 

i going on among the mothers. 

| Polo is the national game and is called gh&l in Chitrdl where 

] it is played in a special way. Shooting from horse-back at a gourd 

filled with ashes, or at a small ball, hung from a pole 30 feet high, 
is also practised. Dancing is the national amusement, several different 
! steps being in vogue, each with its special air. Almost all these 

commence slowly, increasing in pace till the performer is bounding 
\ round the circle at top speed. In Chitral and Yassin the Hashmat-diak 

; affect to despise dancing, but the rulers keep dancing-boys for 

j their amusement. Singing is common and the Khowar songs, which 

| are mostly amatory in character, show a more cultivated taste than 

| those in the Shina tongue, the music of the language and the better 

" rhythm of the verse entitling them to the first place in Dard poetry. § 

The Chitr&lis are noted for their swordsmanship, which has gained 
many a victory over matchlocks. 

: * But if lie does not kill them and intends to divorce his wife, or if his wife or daughter 

> has been enticed away by some one, he can take as compensation some or all of the 

; seducer’s property. This form of divorce is called in Shina, pito phare bdk , i.e words uttered 

•i while turning his back towards the assembly, as by turning his back he signifies his accept- 

ance of compensation, 

ij t The Raj£ of 1 Bashahr observes a similar custom. 

■ t Milk from a woman’s breast is esteemed a sovereign remedy for cataract and other 

•; eye-cliseases. Its use establishes the milk-tie for ever afterwards. 

II .. § Oilgit, Hunza and Nagar the songs are generally of a warlike nature and celebrate 

the deeds of different princes. 
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1. TlningsM or Thhongshal (long[ 

nights). 

2. Phheting (extreme cold). 

3. Xriyan (wild duck), 

4. Sh&hdagh (black mark).* 

5. Boi (sparrows). 

6. Ronzab (trembling— of the] 

growing corn). 


7. Yogh (fall). 

S. Muzho Was (middle). 

9. Poiyan&so (the end). 

10. Kholbremi (threshing), 

11. Irishman (sowing). 

12. Chhanchori (leaf-falling). 


The Muhammadan calendar is, however, coming into use, especially 
among the Hashmat-diak class. The Muhammadan days of the week 
are used, but Friday is called Adinna. 

In Chitral the new year festival is called Dashti, It corresponds 
to the Host of Yasin, Gilgit, Hunza, NSgar, Ponyal, Astor and Gor, 
but no bonfires are lit as in those territories.*! 

At the commencement of the wheat harvest the Phindik,§ as it is 
called in Chitral, is observed. The day having been fixed with reference 
to the state of the crop, the last hour of daylight for the preceding 
ten days is spent in dancing on the shawaran. At dusk on the evening 
before the festival, a member of every household gathers a handful 
of ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly. A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are roasted 
next morning a nd eaten steeped in milk. I he day is passed in the 
usual rejoicings, and on the following day harvest operations are com- 
menced. As some crops are always more forward than others, and 
ready to be reaped before the appointed day, no restriction ^ is placed 
on their being cut ; but to eat of the grain before the festival would 
provoke ill-luck and misfortune. 

Next comes the JastandikSik || or “ devil-driving ” which celebrates 
the completion of the harvest. When the last crop of the autumn 
has been gathered, it is necessary to drive away evil spirits from 
the granaries. A kind of porridge called mid is eaten, and 
the head of the household takes his matchlock and fires it into 
the floor. Then, going outside, he sets to work loading and firing 
till his powder-horn is exhausted, all his neighbours being similarly 
employed. The next day is spent in the usual rejoicings, part of 
which consists in firing at a sheep’s head set up as a mark. 

A festival called Binisik, “ seed- sowing”— somewhat similar to the 
Chilli of Gilgit and the Thamer Bopan or “the Tham s sowing of 
Hunza and Nfigar-takes place in O hitrfl ; but t he present ruling 

* In allusion which takes place. The 

t Nos moans ‘fattenmg, and si, a „ hQ ° sehold to dreasi „ g and storing 

st&z antToi rat ^ 

(U n„ by = with snow' and 

only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a tew animals alive throug h the w rme r^ 

tin Chilas and Direl, too, uo bonfires are m vogue at the Daikio, as this tesaieJ is 

& Called Ganoni in Gilgit and SMgat in W a khan. 

The Doxnenike or “ smoke -making ’of Gugit. 
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The Chitrffl calendar is computed by the solar year, commencing 
with the winter solstice; but the months take their names from pecu- 
liarities of season or agricultural operations : — 
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The Chilli festival in Gilgit . 

class having never identified themselves with their humbler subjects, 
the ruler takes no part in it* The following account of the Chilli 
festival in Gilgit is contributed by Maulavi Gkulam Muhammad, author 
of The festivals and Folklore of Gilgit : — * 

“ At night a big goat called asirkhan ai mugar (the goat of the kitchen) 
was killed at the JM’s house and a feast prepared by cooking about a 
maund of rice and two of flour. The baking of the bread was com- 
menced by an unmarried girl, on whom a gift ( khillat ) of a chddar (head 
cover) of longcloth was bestowed, but the other women took up her 
task. In former times a big loaf, called hi ai tiki (the loaf of seed), of 
a maund of flour, was also cooked on a fire made of straw, and distri- 
buted, half to a man of the Katcbataf family, a fourth to the yarfa 
(the Rajdrs grain collector), and a fourth to the R&j&’s ploughmen. But 
on this occasion three loaves (two of 20 sers each and one of tea sers) 
were prepared. The big loaf was about seven feet in circumference 
and four inches thick. One of them, with 24 sers of flour, was given to 
the Katchata in the morning, and the other two were divided equally 
between the yarfa and the ploughmen in the afternoon. The local 
band played all through the night with dancing and singing. At 
10 in the morning the people of Gilgit, Barm as, etc., assembled at 
the R& 5 & house where a durbar was observed, i.e., some ghi, chilli leaves 
and seeds of the wild rue were placed on an iron pan, beneath which 
a little fire was made in order to fumigate the air with its smoke. 
The bandsmen and the man who had brought the load of chilli 
branches from the jungle, were then each given a khillat of a muslin 
turban. A khillat of a turban and a choga (cloak) was also given to 
Gkulam, one of the Katchata family, whose face was then rubbed 
with flour, a small loaf of bread mixed with ghi being given him to 
eat. According to custom while eating this he ought to have bellowed 
like an ox, but this rite was not observed. A maund of wheat was also 
put in a leather bag. The procession was ready to proceed to the 
R&’s field by about 11-80. The bag of grain was loaded on the 
* Katchata, one man took the iron pan used in the Duban , and another 
took the two big loaves, the one uppermost being covered with about 
four sers of butter with a pomegranate placed in the middle, while two 
chilli branches were stuck in the butter round the pomegranate. Two 
men carried a he- and a she-goat, while the remainder of the procession 
had branches of chilli in their hands; and the procession, with the band 
playing in front, started for the R&*s field where the sowing was to be 
commenced. 


* In Yasin this festival is accompanied by a curious custom. The dim' vein is mounted 
on & good horse and clad in a robe of honour given him by the Mihtar. In this way 
he is conducted to the polo ground, where all seat themselves while the music strikes 
up, and the Urangfah gallops twice up and down the ground. Should any accident happen 
to him, such as either himself or his horse falling, it is regarded as a presage of mis- 
fortune to the whole community, and of speedy death to himself. In order to avert evil, 
he and his family observe the day as a solemn fast 
t A family of Gilgit, which in ancient times became such a source of danger to the chief 
of Gilgit, that it was attacked and massacred to a man, only a pregnant woman managing to 
escape towards Dare!. After this the crops of Gilgit did not flourish for several years, and 
a danyal (soothsayer) said that its fertility depended on the Katchata family, and that until 
a man of that clan was brought there to commence the seed-sowing the crops would never 
flourish. After a great search the son of the woman who had escaped towards Darel was 
found and brought to Gilgit. On his return the crops gave a goed outturn. 



The Katchata then took from a leather bag one after the other 4 
handfuls of wheat, in each of which he mixed a masha of gold-dust, 
and gave them to R4j4 Ali Dad Kk&n, who threw the first handful 
towards the west, the second towards the east, the third to the 
north and the fourth to the south. Then the Ra himself ploughed 
three turns in his field with a pair of bullocks which were ready on the 
spot* The wazir of Gilgit ought then to have ploughed three turns but 
this was omitted. The band then commenced playing and two grey- 
beards of good family, with swords and. shields in their hands, jumped 
forward and began to dance amid joyous cheers from the people*. This 
dance is called achhush meaning ‘ prestige 3 or f pomp/ and is intended 
to awaken the deity of prestige. Meanwhile a he-goat was, according 
to custom, killed hy a man of a Rono family* This goat is called 
achhush ai mugar, f the goat of the deity of pomp 9 and is sacrificed 
in his honour. Its head and two of its feet were separated and two 
men, one with the head and the other with the two feet in their hands, 
came forward and danced amid the rejoicings of the people. All the 
flesh of the goat was, as is customary, given to the people of Barmas 
village to prepare a feast. A she-goat, called the yadeni ai ayi 3 i,e. y 
‘ the goat of the deity of drums/ was then killed and given to the bands- 
men. The procession then started back to the Rajd/s house where the 
feast cooked at night was served. The R4ja had to give some bread 
to the motabars and the bandsmen from his own dish. This custom 
is called ishpin ; after that the people started for the shawaran (polo 
ground) to play polo and make, merry. After polo the people again 
went to the Ra*s house and dined there. The Katchata commenced 
ploughing his fields the same day, while the other zaminddrs did not 
commence work on their fields till the next day. 5 ^ 

Ghohang, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Chohab, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

OaoxAHi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mulcan. 


* The corresponding Thomil festival of Punial is thus described by the Maulavi 
“ A very interesting ceremony known as the Thomil used to be observed every year at 
Slier Killa, the seat of the Baja, of Punial, before seed-sowing. On the day it was to be 
observed, the people visited the Raja in his Fort and got from him 10 or 20 sers of flour 4 
or 6 sers of ghi and one big goat. The flour was made into broad thin leaves on which 
the ghi was placed. The preliminaries were observed in the Fort. All the persons present 
held in their hands a small branch of the holy juniper tree, and those possessing « ims 
brought their weapons with them. From the gate of the Fort, the Raja attended b/his 
people marched out to the open fields among their shouts and cries, a band playing various 
war-times. The assembly then gathered in' an open field, and the cooked leaves were 
presented to the RAja who tasted one of them. The rest was then distributed among ali 
present. After the feast prayer was made for an abundant crop. The goat was then 
killed, and leaving the carouse behind, its head was brought before the assembly and 
being greased with butter, flour was sprinkled on it from the forehead down to the nose 
The head was then placed at some distance as a target to be fired at. The firing was opened 
by the Raja who was followed by his motabars and any other who possessed fire-arms 
Whosoever hit the head was liable to contribute a chalar of country wine. When tins 
target practice was over, the assembly dispersed after a nati dance, which was given by a 
mot alar of the Raja, who used to present him with a turban. In the evening the goat's 
flesh was roasted and enjoyed with the wine contributed by those who had hit* its head in 
the day. Only the people of Sher Killa had the' right to sliaro in this merry-making' no 
one else from other villages of PunMl being even allowed to attend it, A few years ago 
this ceremony was discontinued, but it was revived this year (l ‘ 5 


Ghohang^ChoMM, 




Chokab, Chhokar, a Gujar tribe, found in Kamil, where they have long been 
settled. Immigrating from beyond Muttra they once held a chauUsi, 
or group of 24 villages, with Namaunda as their head-quarters. 

Oookhia, a Muhammadan Jit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ohoetya, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn, 

Onojjp^A, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ohopea, a Khatri section. 

Chosar, a Mt clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Chota, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ohotia, one of the clans of the PacMdas ( g . v .). They claim to be ChauMn 
Mjputs by descent from their eponym, Ohotia. Most of them are 
Muhammadans and only a few Hindus. 

Chowah, Oho wan, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Ohuchkana, a clan of the Si&ls. 

Ohuhal, an agricultural clan found in SMhpor. 

Chuijax, (? ChauMn) a sept of Baurias, claiming Chauh^n descent, found 
in Ferozepur. They avoid the use of oil in lamps, and use ghi instead. 
After the wedding a girl seldom revisits her parents* home, and if 
in consequence of a quarrel with her husband's people she does do 
so, and dies in her paternal home, her parents are bound to find 
another bride for her husband in her stead. Fornication in this sept 
is punished with excommunication and re-admission to the caste only 
permitted on payment of a fine, but even that does not remove the stigma. 

Chuhra. — The sweeper or scavenger, and hence the out-caste, par excellence , 
of the Punjab, whose name is popularly supposed to be a corruption 
of Sudra.* It has many synonyms, but few of them are precisely 
the exact equivalent of Chuhra. Thus a Cham&r is, probably by 
origin, a Chuhra who works in leather, but the Chamars appear to 
form almost a distinct caste, though both the castes are placed in the 
same rank and lamped together in the popular phrase ChulM-Chamar, 
just as Mochi-JulaM is used to denote collectively the two castes 
which bear those names. As a scavenger or rather as a * sweeper up 
of dusG ' the Chuhra is termed khdk-rob. As a domestic he is 
ironically f styled Mihfcar or c chieftain * ; as a worker in leather 
he is called a JDhecl (lit. f crow'), as a weaver be is styled Megh, 
at least in Si&lkot, in which district the Meghs however form to all 
intents and purposes a separate caste : and as an executioner he is 
known as Jallad. Further as a tanner the Chuhra is, called a 
Khatlk in the Eastern Punjab, and as a breeder of swine he is known 
as a Hdli. These two groups appear to form distinct castes, or at 
least sub-castes which rank below the Chuhifi proper. The Khatifes 
have a sub-group called Basur. 

Change of religion also involves the adoption of a new title and 
the Chuhra on conversion to Sikhism becomes a Mazbi or Mazhabi, 

* One© Balmlk, founder of the caste, arrived late at a feast given by a Bhagat and 
found only fragments of it left. These he devoured and earned the name of Chuhra or 
* one who eats leavings.' 

t But in Gurgaon mihtar is used as equivalent to chm&bri and the term may be origin- 
ally free from any taint of irony. 
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# Musalli may b© defined as a Cliuhra converted to Islam tvlio lias abandoned hardm 
food, eating only haldl. The Musallxs do not intermarry .with the Chulivas, or at least 
only take daughters from them. 

f Kurt ana or Kotana is said to be derived from Hindi kora, ‘whip/ and tanna ‘to 
stretch/ and thus to mean * dogger/ because sweepers Were employed m executioners by 
Muhammadan rulers. 


The dhuhra groups. 


while one who embraces Islam becomes a Musalli,* or in the south-west 
of the Punjab a Kurtana,+ or he may ever aspire to he entitled Dfndar : 
indeed in the villages of the Paehhada Rajputs of Sirsa the people who 
remove filth are called Dindar-Khdkrob and they follow Muhammadan 
observances, being even admitted to smoke with other Muhammadans. 
Bhangi is also used, hut not very correctly, as a synonym for Ch ultra. 

. The Chuhrfc’ relations to other castes vary considerably. They are 
distinctly superior to the S&usis, from whom alone they will not eat 
inN&bha. But in Gurgaon they are also said to look down upon the 
Changars or Dhias, who are makers of winnowing sieves, and they 
are said to refuse food from the DMnak’s hands too, though their 
claim to superiority is a doubtful one. The Ghuhriis are split up into 
various groups : 

• Territorial. 

Deswali— of the Gangetic plain. 1 Sotarwala- of tie riverain lands* 
B&gri— of the Great Indian Desert. J Jangalke— of the Jangal tract. 

Various other divisions exist, being recognised by the Chuhras them- 
selves if not by others. Such are : — - 

1. Bakniki. # (2. Ldl-Begi. 

These two arc really identical, Lai Beg having been BcHmik’s disciple, 
Both terms are thus equivalent to r disciples of Balmik or L&l Beg/ 

The gots of the Chuhras are numerous and some are wide-spread. 
Various origins are claimed for them. Thus the Bohat, found in 
Gurgaon, claim to be Punw&r R&jputs, and the S&rw&n, also of Gurgaon, 
to be ChauMns. There is also a ChauMn got, south of the Sutlej. 

In Rohtak the Lohat also claim to be descendants of one S&njhar 
Das, a Rajput, while the Baohar say they are Punw&r Rajputs from 
DMranagri in the Deccan and that their ancestors immigrated into 
that District with the K&yaths. These two gots do not intermarry with 
Changars, and lay stress on the necessity for marrying a girl before 
she is 15 or 16. They regard B&lmik as God's brother and revere him 
as their prophet with a Muhammadan ritual, reciting prayers [namaz) 
in a line headed by an imam , and prostrating themselves with the 
words : — Balmik kafi , Balmik shaft, Balmik mu’ aft, bolo momno wohi eh. 

The Paii-pow&r got , in Rohtak, also claims Rajput origin, saying 
that a R&jput woman who was pregnant threw in her lot with the 
Chuhr&s. Her son was called a Pail-powar on account of her descent. 
This got reveres Guru N&nak, does not employ Brahmans, and gets its 
weddings solemnized by one of its own members. But it buries its dead. 

The original division, Dr, Youngson was informed, was into Lute, 
Jhie, and Tengre, the Lute being Manilas Rajput, wandering Dogriis ; 
the JMe, DMe or SaM being named from their founder, who, when 
a child, slept beside a hedgehog (seh ) ; and the Tengrd being makers 


of wianowing-sieves, living in the desert, and named Tengre on account 


of their pride* Besides the throe original divisions, there are Goriye, 
so called from the fact that their founder was born in a tomb (gor). 
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Chnhm genealogy . 


They hail from Delhi. The founder was Shah Jahards son. He was 
also called Kanctara, because he spoke harshly.* 

Next come : Patbau, originally from Kabul; in AkbaPs time. There 
were three brothers; of whom phagaxid, was the eldest. They entered 
the country ^sfaqirs, or pirs. Gil ; from Ghakrari in Gujninwahh A 
tree sheltered the first of the name in a time of rain : and in Dora 
Ghazi Khan the section respects bricks. Bbatti ; from the Bar in 
GujranwaM; Pindx Bkatti&n, Dulla being their chief. Sahotrd ; in 
AkbaPs time Sahotra was thrown to the tigers, but the tigers did not 
injure him. lu Dera Ghazi Khan the Sahotra section respects the 
lion. Soeni Bhunnifir ; descendants of R4ja Kara, the Brahman, who 
gave away 1 £ maunds of gold every day before he at© his food. 

Then follow Laddar ; Khokar, who are said to avoid eating the heart 
of a dead animal in Montgomery, while in Dera Gb&zx Khan they do not 
eat bharta or things roasted on the fire ; Khonje, Kaliane, Ratti, Math!, 
Burt, Momd (in ilaqa Moma near Gondhal). The Momx are said to be 
descended from Balmik. Hauns, Cliapriban (in Khak beyond Lahore, 
makers of wicker-work), Ghussur, Balhim, Labantd, Nahxr. 

The Dum, the Ohuhrfi, the Mir&si, the Machchi, the Jhxwar, and the 
Ohangar, are all of the same origin. They claim to be indigenous in the 
Sialkol* District, at least as far as the older divisions are concerned. 

In the time of the Pfindavas and Kauravas there were four sons of 
Kanwar Brahm£, viz., Purab4, Pfirthfi, Siddhra, and Prfisht4, the last 
being also called Jhaumpra, from living in a jungle. There are other 
names applied to him and to his successors, such as Ghungur Beg, Ail 
Maluk, Lai Beg, Pxr Okhota, Balniik, Bala. The following genealogical 
tree was given, but I presume it is a very uncertain one : — 

A Genealogy. 

Trashta. 

Kalak Das, and ids wife Silawanti* 


Eighteen generations, all j&ngll . 

Bila Eikhi and his house. 

1 

Bamrik. 

i 

Bal. 

* Another version (from Montgomery) is that Jhata, Jhaba, -Tingr& and Athwal were 
four brothers, probably Muhammadans. Of these Jhata became a follower of Baba Farid, 
and his descendants, called Jhatas, continued to observe the Muhammadan law (i.e., did 
not become Chuhras). Jh&ba’s and Tmgra’s descendants worked as Chuhras, and are 
known as Jhais (Ohais) and Tingras, respectively. Of Athwal’s progeny some remained 
Muhammadans, while others became Chuhras and are now known as Athwal Chuhras. 

The Jhaba (Jhai or Chai) section is closely associated with Multan. When that city 
was founded, tradition asserts that .the king commenced to build a fort which collapsed 
as fast as it was built. The spot was held by the Jhaba Bhangis, one of whom offered 
himself as the fort’s foundation-stone, and is said to be still standing in the Khani Burj 
of the Fort. Some people regard this burj as a place of pilgrimage. The Jhai— -possibly 
owing merely to his fortunate name — was sacrificed to ensure victory in battle — Jhaye 
sandhi fateh wandi , which is explained to mean, if a living Chuhra be built into a thick 
wall of burnt brick before going to war, victory is assured. 

In Tarn Taran tahsxl, Amritsar District, Brahma’s son, Chuhra, had three sons, Lata, 
Jhaba, and a $>ichhlag named Tingru, from whom arc descended the original section® of 
the caste. 



Another Genealogy oe Korsinama, 
Att 

Patt. 

' i 

Adis and wife V4shn&. 

Sadda Saddijiva and wife Govittrf. 

I 

Ghung and wife SurangiyA 
Dhand and wife Sxl& Sakafc. 

■' I 

Ml Kanfch and wife G<5 Afcma Bevf, 

Kan war Brahmi and wife Burhadji or Jasfcri 


s , , i i i 

Sidhra. Puraba. Rh£rth&. Prashta, also called Jhanmpri, 1st Incarnation, and wife Mansa D6vt, 
Ad Gdpal and wife Bhilni, 

I 

Sankdswar and wife Sadawantl, 2nd Incarnation. 


Undsh Deota. Mogab Gosain and wife Dhanwantf. 

I 

Gaur Rikh and wife Naurang^. 

Bay a I Rikh and wife Manglin. 

Jal Bhigan and wife Pavittar^n. 

I 

Angash Deofc£ and wife Satwanti, 

I 

Agganwar and wife AsnsL 

Sankb Pat or Santdkh and wife J&ss Vartf, 3rd Inoarnation, 
Bala Rikhl and wife Sham Rap, 4th Inoarnation. 

Bfr Bararik and wife Rajwanti, 5th Incarnation. 

I 

Ball and wife Nan Chandran, 

Iswar B4la and wife Mansa, 6th Incarnation, 

Balrafk and wife Mah6n, 7th Incarnation. 

I 

I 


Ud Rikh. Bixdh Rikh and wife Salikiu. 

I # 

Mar war Bid&ri and wife Dayali. 

Mur Didarx and wife As&wanti, 

Sh&m Surandi and wife Surg&n, 8th Incarnation, 

Sham Barbari and wife Laehhmi, 

i 

Sri Rang Shim and wife Rajwanti. 

Sati and wife Silo, 

Shah Safa and wife Savin, 

Arj£n and wife Arf£n. 

. . A ^ 
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A Ghuhrd genealogy. 


A 

1 

Pir SAval and wife JafarAn, 


I , I 

Asa and wife Janafcan, Qasa. 

Ahir Maluk and wife Sikiawatf, 

I 

Ghungar B6g and wife NasarAn, 

BAz B6g and wife Sadiqan. 

Bardhhf Beg and wife YarsAn. 

Lai B4g and wife SatilAn, 9th Incarnation. 

BalA Slier (also called Pir J hota, the wrestler) and wife Amdlikan, JLOth Incarnation. 
SadA Bala Lai KhAn and. wife RoshanAn. 

, I , 

Pir Dhagana and wife Nur Dfvani. 

Shah Sura and wife Gussan. 

I 


Mahi ShAh. DargAhi Shah. Shah Akhlas and wife Lachhmf, 


GhasitA Shah. 


YAra ShAh. SdvA S,hAh and wife Sarah 


Saram Shah. 

I 

Karam ShAh. 

I 

Fazl Shah. 
Pale! Shah. 


Jam Shah. 

| 

Langar ShAh 

' I 

Mohammed 
Shah. 


Arpar ShAh. 


Arif ShAh. 


Zabardast ShAh. Chugatta Murad 
| Shah, Shah, 

1 


t 


i *Karim *Qutab ] j 

Qasim Shah. Shah, Shah. Rahtu Shdh. Umar ShAh. 


I 


l 


*SardAr ShAh. *SuItan Shah. 


I 


BarA ShAh, 


Jawahir ShAh. 

i 

Alim ShAh. *Jamiat Shih. 
^Alif Shah. ^Gauhar Shah. 


Path Shih. ^Bahadur Shih, *NAdir Shah. 

BAla is a name given to the leaders. 

, „ * Hakim Shah. *FathSh4h. *BahSwal ShSh 

A third Genealogy from (Maker Kqtla) is— 

AkAl Purakh (Le„ God). 

Mahddeo Sri MahAraj, 

. Bikhf Deo, 

, Rikhi Deo. 

mi ■ 

Ansada. 

j 

Sahad Rikh. 

Sandokh Rikh. 

Balmik or BAlnik. 


* Presenc representatives. 
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A FOURTH GeKBJILOOY. 


Said Bhdh Santokh Rikh dd, 
Santokh Rikh Sharap Bit Rikh dd s 
Sharap Bit Rikh Aindk dd, 

Aindk RikM dd, 

RikM Bikhi dd, 

Bikhi Mahadiv dd, 

Mahddiv Bhagiodn Aut Khande dd , 
Aut Khandd Alakh Purkh dd , 
Alakh Purkh Sakt dd. 

Baht Agam dd 


Bala Shah is son of Santdkh Rikh, 

Santokh Rikh is son of Sharap Dit Rikh, 
Sharap Dit Rikh is sou of Ainak, 

Ainak is son of Rikhi, 

Rikhi is son of Bikhi, 

Bikhf is son of Mahadiv, 

Mahadev or Shiv is son of Ant Kbanda f 
Ant, Khanda is son of Holy Person, 

Holy Person is son of Almighty Power, 
Almighty Power is son of the Unknowable.* 


Another version is that BMrfcM, Sadhara, ParafnA and Purba were 
fonr Brahman brothers, and when their cow died they made Purba, the 
youngest, drag away the carcase, first promising to help him in his task, 
but eventually out-casting him for doing it. In Dera GMzi Khan 
Urga, Bhdrga, Sidhra and FrastA, also called Ohhaumpra, are given as 
the four brothers, and the following verses are current 


(»> Allah chitthi ghalli hai , sab Jchol bidn , 
Ithe gid manke him, kitin karin abhmdn f 
Qokhri te aike sabi Jcardi ary an. 

Asdn Brahman janam di gal garni tanydn. 


God sent a letter, setting forth all things : . 

‘ Hereunto you submitted, why do you repine 
The cow was cast out by one of you, why then 
do you plead, 

That 44 we are Brahmans by birth,' 1 ye who 
wear the jdmd\ tied with strings. 1 


The last couplet is also given thus 

QdkhH uti dake hardi arydn, 4 They are all arguing over the cow - 

Asdn Brahman janam di gal jdmi tanydn, (Saying) 44 We are Brahmans by birth, though 

we wear the jama fastened with tags.” 1 

Further these two verses are sometimes added : — 


Vte charkhane doreli larydn , 

Rabba ! Bade bha di galldnmushkil banian, 

(ii) Alaf Allah ndn ydd kar bandidn we dhun 
mrjanhdr , 

Chugdi chardi gokhri ho pdi murddrd, 

Hue deote akathe joke karin pukdrd, 

Tusin Brahman zdt de ki bang at bhdrd , 

Tusdde pichhon Jcaun hai jisdd magsad 
bhdrd , 

Bade pichhtin Ghhaumpra jisdd magsad 
bhdrd, 

Hukm hdgid Ghhaumpre 1 jd said murddra 


Wearing too the chicken cloth, 

0 Lord l 4 We are in great distress. 1 

4 Remember God, 0 Man ! Praise be to him, 
the Creator and Protector of mankind 1 
The cow fell dead while grazing 
The gods assembled and exclaimed :-+• 

“Ye are Brahmans by caste, yet in what 
distress are ye fallen ! 

Who is there among ye, of high purpose t " 

*' Chaumpra is of us and his purpose is high/* 


ChaumpyA was bidden to cast away the 
carcase. 

gokhri jd pdi pichh - He drew his bow and the cow was thrown hr 
away. 

After throwing it away he came back and 
said Now fulfil your promise.” 

(But they said :—) “ Begone from our hearths,, 
thou art now an out-caste. 1 ' 

The following stanza is also current in Dera Gk&zi Klidn 

(iii) Tun, Sahib, ghar Bdhmandn mera janam 
deo'i. 

Khdke sdnpal pid , eko thdli rasdi. 


Usne dhanak charhdi , 
ward . 

Ayd gokhri satke kahe : 4 didbachan liamdrd / 
Chaukidn s&dio'n dtir ho terd nich utdrd. 


Ghaumpm age Rah de kare rajdi 
Khabrdn ghallin tordidn * ho mdnh dhardi, 

Merd janam did nich ghar men, sun band • 
iiawdzd. 


Thou, God, hast given me birth in a Brahman's 
house. 

I was brought up with others, eating together 
with them in the same dish. 

Chaumpya prays before God 

’Thou hast sent me tidings from afar— now 
come before me. 

Thou hast given me birth in a low house, hear 
me, my Lord. 


* °f- t! ? e genealogy given at p. 530 of The Legends of the Punjab, Vol. III. 
I TbojimA is the long overgarment, fastened with tags iaatead of buttons 



Chuhrd origins. 


FdU ummat bdkhsh , note bal&hsh jandzd. 


RindH n ere dwan na detuen, Musalmdn na, 
parhen jandza . 

Meri haun siffdt bharegd, sun gharib-nawdza . 
Allah alike Chaumprid ttin ho sydnd . 

Do mazhab de nim da main darydo vagand. 


Par jannat bandhd sahmnd vikhdnd , 

Ram te Rahim ne chhip chhip lahnd (?) 

Bawd neze din lakar hd'ti dozahh dhdnd . 

Allah ahhe Chaumprid ummat teri nun vich 
jannat pahdnchdna. 

Allah chitthi Ukhi he t hath Chaumpre phardi, 
Tunhi ishd satnd ji taintin di t 


Grant me followers and grant me funeral 
prayers— (or 

Forgive my followers and also forgive us for 
not having funeral prayers). 

The Hindus do not allow us to come near 
them, and Muhammadans will not read our 
funeral prayers. 

Who will bear me up— hearken ! 0 Lord l ’ 
God says : ‘ Ohaumpra ! be wise S 
I will make two rivers to flow of the things 
which are forbidden by the two religions 
(i.e„ one of the carcases of cows and the 
other of the carcases of pigs). 

I will make heaven across them and show it to 
you. 

Ram (Hindus) and Rahim (Muhammadans) 
will conceal themselves. 

A great fire will be burnt in hell at about 10 a.m. 

(i.e., when the sun is bamboo high). 

God says : ‘ Ohaumpra, now will I send thy 
followers to Heaven.’ 

God has written a letter and given it in the 
hands of Chaumpri 

‘ Thou hast to carry out this carcase— -it is your 
fate.® 

Origins. 

Various legends have been invented to explain the origins of the 
Ohnhra caste as a whole and of its different groups. Most of these 
carry its history back to Bdlmik as its progenitor, or, at least, its patron 
saint. Hence it is necessary to recount, in the first instance, what 
current tradition has to say of Balmfk. 

One legend avers that Bdlxnik used to sweep Bhagwan's courtyard, 
and that the god gave him a robe, which he did not put on but buried 
in a pit. When asked by Bhagwan why he did not wear it, B&lnuk 
went in search of it and found in it a boy whom he took to Bhagwan. 
The god directed him to rear the boy, who was named L&l Beg, 

B&lmik is said to mean, * born of the halni / or serpent's hole. 
Balmik was a Bhxl, a race of mountaineers, who used to rob and kill 
travellers passing through th© forest. One day seven Rishis journeyed, 
by, and when B&lmxk attacked them, they asked him why he did so, as 
they had nothing worth stealing. He replied that he had vowed to kill 
all whom he found in the forest. The Rishis then enquired if he had 
friends to. assist him if captured. Whereupon he asked his parents 
and wife if they would help him in case of need, but they declared they 
would not. BMmik then told the Rishis he was friendless, and they 
urged him to give up his evil ways, and to repeat * mard , mard / 
continuously. But rapidly recited ‘mard, mard’ sounds like ‘Ram, 
R&m/ and as he thus repeated God's name, his sins were forgiven him. 
By the end of 12 years his body was covered with dust and overgrown 
with grass, the flesh being decomposed. Once more the seven Rishis 
passed by and heard a faint voice repeating ' Ram, Ram/ under a cover- 
ing of day. This they removed, and, having re-clothed his bones with 
flesh, called him B&linik, as one who had come out of a serpent's hole, 

1. Tabus and Totems. 

The Gil will not eat batdun, the egg-plant [bhatd hart) : the Lute do 
not eat hare or rabbit : the Kanar£ (?) abstain from cloves : the Sab of re 
refuse to look on a tiger; at marriages, however, they make the image 
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of a tiger which the women worship : the Bhattf will not sit on a bench 
of boards or bricks : no Chuhrd, will eat seh, or hedgehog. 

The Sarwan Ohuhras do not dye cloth with Jcasumla, saffron, and 
will only use thatch for their roofs. In the Bawal nizdmat of Ndbha 
they also wear no gold ornaments, thinking this tabu to be imposed 
on them by their sati. In Dera Ghazi Kh&n the different sections 
reverence different animals, i.e., the SahotS respect the lion, the 
Ath wal or DthwtLl the camel, and one section the porcupine, while bricks 
are said to be revered by the Gil, men bowing and women veiling their 
faces before them. Thus the feindhu muhin or got respects indigo : the 
Kandi&ra respects the horned rat ; while the Khokhar got is said to avoid 
eating bharta, i.e., anything roasted on a fire.* The Khokhar got is 
also said to abstain from the flesh of dead animals as well as from 
eating the heart, which all other Chuhr&s will eat. 

The flesh of the hare is also avoided by Ohuhras generally — a tabu 
explained by the following legend : — Once a Chuhra by chance killed 
a calf, and hid it under a basket, but its owner tracked it to the 
Chuhra’s house. The Chuhra declared that the basket contained a 
hare, ' and when it was opened it was found that the calf had turned 
into a hare — so from that time all the Ohuhras have given up eating 
hate. Some, however, do not abide by this rule. In Kifngra it is said 
that once a hare sought B&lmfk’s protection, and thus the tabu arose. 
In Montgomery the avoidance of hare’s flesh is ascribed to the influence 
of the Makhdum Jahaniifn of Sher Shdht, those who are not his 
followers disregarding the prohibition. In Dera Ghazi Kh&n the 
current legend is that once Bald, Shrill, the ancestor of the Ohuhras, 
and Mulldh Nur, the Mirasf, were in God’s dargah, or court. The 
latter asked Bifid Shrih not to sweep, whereupon a quarrel arose and 
Bdla, Shah struck the bard with his broom, knocking out his right eye. 
MuMh Nur appealed to God and produced a hare as his witness — so 
now the sweepers do not eat hare’s flesh. In Gurgaon, however, the 
prohibition is said to be confined to the Sus Gohar got, or, according to 
another account, to tlie Balgher got. In Mriler Kotla it is confined to the 
Sahota got. About Leiah, women are said to eat the hare, but not men. 

2. Govekning Body. 

Their representative assembly, or governing body, is the Painch, 
Panch, Panchayat, the members of which are chosen by the people, 
and the head of which, i.e., the Pir Panch or Sar Panch, is selected 
by the other members. I have heard them speak of a kharpanch too, 
i.e., the most troublesome member of the panch! The office of the 
pir panch is held permanently, and is even in some cases hereditary. 
It the pir is unable to preside at the meetings bis place may be taksn 
by a sarbardh, or substitute, for the time being. The painch settles 
disputes of all sorts, having to interfere especially in matters of mar- 
riage and divorce j it also looks after the poor. It punishes offenders 
by excommunication, hukha pant band, and also by- imposing fines 
of 20, 40. 100 rupees, or even more. The punishment of excommuni- 
cation, of being baradari se juda, is a heavy one, pointing to the fact 
that the people, valuing so highly the opinion of their fellow-men, 

"TriuTseiiins impossible. Bharthd is possibly intended. It is a preparation of the 

Irinjal (bat&tin) made by roasting it in bot ashes : Maya Singh s Panjabi Dictionary : s. v. 



are amenable to the rules of their society by reason of sanctions 
affecting their standing in the society. All over the Punjab the 
clearest thing to a Panjabi is his ’izzat, i.e., the estimation in which 
he is held by his fellows. In the south-east of the Province the 
Chuhras have chahutras or places of assembly at several town's, such 
as Hansi, Hissdr, Barw&la, Sirsa and Bhiwani, Each chdbutra is under 
a chaudhri, who in Gurgaon is styled mihtcir. The chaudhris preside 
over panchdyats at which all kinds of disputes are decided, and also act 
at weddings as mukhias or spokesmen. In Ndbha the chaudhris are 
indeed said to exercise supreme authority in caste disputes, 

8. Kolbs op Intermarriage. 

They do not marry within their own section, but they tako wives 
from all the other divisions. Marriage with a wife’s sister is permitted 
after the death of the wife. Marriage with the wife’s mother, or wife’s 
aunt, is not allowed. Two wives are allowed ; the former of whom is 
considered the head, and has peculiar rights and privileges. The 
wives live toge therein the same house. Marriage takes place when 
the girl is about 7 or 8, and even 5 years of age. 

Marriages are arranged by the nai (barber), the chhimbd (washerman), 
and the mirdsi (village bard and genealogist). The consent of the 
parents is necessary in all cases, except when the woman is a widow, 
or independent of her parents. Girls are never asked whom they will 
marry, or if they are willing to marry. They would not give an ex« 
pression of their wishes, as they say, sharm he mare , for shame. There 
is no freedom of choice in the case of young persons marrying. 

A price is paid by the bridegroom’s family, the amount of it being 
settled by the two contracting parties. It becomes the bridegroom’s 
property after marriage. An engagement to marry may be broken 
off in the case of a defect or blemish in either the man or the woman, 
and divorce may be obtained after marriage by a regular C£ writing of 
divorcement.” Divorced wives marry again. Children of different 
mothers inherit on equal terms, and all assume the father’s section. 

Widows remarry, but they have no price. The widow of an elder 
brother may marry a younger brother, and the widow of a younger 
brother may marry an elder brother. A widow marrying out of her 
husband’s family takes her children with her. 

4. Food. 

It is difficult to say precisely what animals the Chnhras really avoid, 
and probably the prohibitions against eating any particular animal are 
loose, varying from place to place and under the pressure of circum- 
stances. Chuhras in Gujr&c will eat dead animals, i.e., those which 
have died a natural death :* also the sahna (lizard) and wild cat, but 
not the jackal, fox, goh (lizard), or tortoise : yet one group lives chiefly 
on the tortoise and is called hnckemdnda. Hence the Chnhras are 
superior to the Samos who eat jackals, etc., and inferior to the Musallis 
who have given up eating the flesh of animals which have died a natural 
death. In Si&lkot the Chuhras are said to avoid pork and only to eat 
flesh allowable to Muhammadans, but they may eat hardm flesh as well 
us ■ fialah 

* Thus in Montgomery it is said ail Chuhras, except the Kkokhars, will eat the flesh of 
dead animals 
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i( Make halwa, 0 Sih&has (OhohrAs) in Bdlfs honour, and bring it 
before his shrine, 

Whosoever adores thee in sincerity, prospers in every way. 

Be not misled by whited domes, 

A handful of his (or thy) earth is acceptable to the Almighty. 

I will bring thee offerings on a camel's back as often as day 
follows night, 

Declare, ye believers in God, that the One True God is Master of 
the Winds.” 


Chuhra observances * 


II— DOMESTIC CEREMONIES. 


Birth and Pregnancy, 


In accouchement the woman sits, with one woman on each side of her, 
and one behind her. The d&i, or midwife, sits in front. No seat is 
used. When the child is born the midwife places her head on the 
stomach of the mother to press out the blood, and with her feet and 
hands presses ( dabdti ) the' whole body. The ddi and women relations 
attend during and after confinement. 

As an expression of joy at the birth of a child a string of shirin, or 
acacia leaves, is hung across the door. Green symbolises joy and bless- 
ing, mubarikbadi. The leaves of the ahh, a plant with poisonous milky 
juice, are thrown on the house to keep away evil spirits. If the child 
is a boy, bom after two girls, they put the boy in a cloth, which they 
tie at both ends as a sort of cradle, and then they lift the child through 
the roof, while the nurse says : — Trihhal hi dhdr d-gai , i.e., ‘ the third 
time thrives/ Gur is given to the friends, and ten days after that a 
dinner, to which the relatives are invited. At the end of 21 days the 
mother is over her separation, and resumes cooking. 

Adoption. 


Adoption of children is common, but with no special ceremonies. 

Initiation. 


A man of any other caste can be admitted into the Chuhra caste after 
the following initiatory rite has been performed : — The would-be convert 
asks the Chuhra headman of the place to fix a day, on which all the 
• Chuhras assemble at the than of B&imik. At the time and date appointed 
the dhddhis of Balmik go there, prostrate themselves and sing praises 
to God and Balmik, with accompaniments on the rabdna and dot dr a. 
The khidmatgdr, or attendant at the shrine, lights a jot, or large lamp 
filled with ghi and gogal at the candidate's cost, as well five ordinary 
lamps filled with ghi. He also prepares churmd of wheat or other 
grains according to the candidate's means, with ghi and gur in the 
name of God and Balmik ; boiling, too, 1J sers of rice in an iron pan 
in the name of Balmik's orderly. When all these things are placed 
in front of the than in Dera Ghazi, the Chuhras assembled say 

Sihdhe / Bali didn harm kardhidn , le awln than de age , 

Jo hoi mane tainu ndl sidaq de nsnu liar shdkkd phal lags. 

Awen dehh nahin bhulnd oh raze hage 9 
Teri matti c id buki mania dhar dargdh de age . 

Baki nte main devdn brdtdn jiwen banaydn din te rdtdn « 

Bold momno ‘ eh sack faun dhanV 
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The candidate is then admitted into the caste* He is made to eat 
a little churmd and rice out of the kardhi, drink some water and 
smoke. The rest of the churmd is distributed among the other Chulifas 
and he is declared a member of the caste. 

In Rohtak Bdlmiki sweepers admit a man of any cast© into the 
Chuhrd. ranks, except a Dh&nak, a S&nsi or a Dhia. The recruit is 
merely required to prepare 1J- sers of malida and. after placing it under 
B&lmik's banner, worship the saint. The followers of N&nak admit 
converts of every caste into their ranks. 

In Gurgaon the rite of initiation is a revolting one and is thus de« 
scribed :■ — 

Over a rectangular pit is put a chdrpai , and beneath it the candidate 
is seated in the pit, while the Chuhr&s sit on the c?idrpdu Each bathes 
in turn, clearing his nose and spitting* so that all the water, etc., falls 
on to ihe man in the pit. Be is then allowed to come out and seated 
on the chdrpai . After this all the Chuhr&s wash his body and eat with 
him, and then ask him to adopt their profession. 

An initiate appears to be called Bhangi, or in Gurgaon Sarbhangi. 
The latter, it is said, may smoke and eat with the Chuhr&s, but are not 
admitted to intermarriage with them. 

Betbothal. 

When a betrothal takes place, the lagi, the marriage functionary and 
go-between, goes to the house of the boy's parents, taking with him 
sugar and dates for the inmates. He states the purpose of his visit, 
and there is placed before him five or ten, or more, rupees, of which 
he takes one and goes. If the people are very poor they intimate to 
the lagi how much he should take out of the heap. Returning .to the 
house of the girl's parents he makes his report, describing the boy, his 
prospects, circumstances, and bo on. 

Magi now goes from . the boy's residence, carrying clothes and 
jewels for the girl. He himself is presented with a turban (pagri) and 
songs are sung by the womankind. The binding portion of the cere- 
monies is where the turban is given to the lagi before witnesses. 

In two, three, four, or five years, the girl's parents send the lagi to 
say that it is time for the marriage. If the parents of the boy find it 
convenient, they declare that they are ready, and instruct the lagi to 
ask the other house to send a nishan , bahdchd, bahora, which is a present 
of three garments, one to the mirdsi , one to the nai, and the third to 
the chuhrd who lights the fire. There is gur also in the basket contain- 
ing the clothes, and this is distributed to the singing girls and others. 
The lagi receives a rupee or two, and goes back with the news that the 
bahochd has been accepted. Then a trewar f a present of seven garments, 
is prepared, and sent from the girl's residence, a white phulkdri (embroi- 


* pimhras think that the dirt of their own bodies purifies others and they so remove 
it With their own hands. If a man follows their occupation but does not undergo the 
ordeal described above they do not treat him as a Chuhya or effect any relationship 
with him. 
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dered shawl), a chdh or cJ&op (a red cotton shawl with a silk embroidered 
edge), a chdli (bodice), a- kurta (jacket), a daridi (narrow silk cloth), a 
lungi or sdya (a check cloth or petticoat), two pagris (turbans) and one 
chador (sheet or shawl). The jacket has a gold button, bird, and three 
silver ones called alltan , and gotd, or gold and silver lace, with the figure 
of a man embroidered on the right breast or shoulder. This present 
is sent to the boy's residence, where the garments ar© spread out on a 
bed to give the inmates and friends an opportunity of seeing them. 
The lagi takes with him also gur, paidsse (sweets), and a rupee as ropnd , 
which be gives to the bridegroom. This ropnd maybe seven dried 
dates, and other things. The boy's hands are dyed with maindi (henna) 
to signify joy. Again rupees are placed before the lagi, of which he 
takes as many as he has been instructed to take. He then says that 
such and such a day has been fixed for the wedding and goes back to tell 
the bride's friends that the day is appointed. On this occasion songs 
are sung by the boy's sister and mother. 

Eight or nine days before the wedding they have what they call %&di 
pdnd, that is, they take ghungnidh (wheat roasted in the husk) to the 
quantity of five or six pardpi, which they put in the boy's lap. This he 
distributes with gur to his friends, of the same age as he is, seated on a 
basket. Wheat is distributed to the other friends, perhaps as much 
as four or five maunds, with gur. The boy is anointed with oil as 
many times as there are days before the marriage, and a song is sung 
by his friends. 

The ndi anoints the bridegroom to make him sweet. The ointment 
is made of the flour of wheat and barley, kachur (a drug), khardal 
(white mustard), chaihal charild (a scent), and oil. This preparation 
is called batnd . 

When the boy is taken off the basket they bind a gdnd (ornament) 
or kangnd (bracelet) on his wrist, which consists of an iron ring, ; a 
cowrie, and a manka (string) of hack (glass) beads. They put a knife 
into his hand at the same time. All this is to keep off the evil spirits. 
The same operation is performed on the girl by her friends; only she 
puts on a kangni (wrist ornament) or churl (bracelet of iron), instead 
of taking a knife in her hand. 

Betrothal takes place at any time from five years of age and upward, 
the consent of the parents only being necessary. If the betrothal 
is cancelled, the painch arranges the amount to be repaid, and 
recovers it. 

When the wedding day approaches, a big dinner is given in the 
boy's home on, a Wednesday, the entertainment extending to Thursday 
morning. This is called met 

The Iharjdi , or some other relative, with his wife, goes to the well 
for a jar of water, which they carry between them. # With this water 
the ndi washes the bridegroom on a basket. His hair is washed 
with buttermilk and oil Seven chapman (unburnt earthen plates) 
are placed before him. These h© breaks with his feet. ^His uncle^ on 
the mother's side gives him a cow, etc,, and the bride's uncle gives 
the same to her. The bridegroom puts on his new clothes, the old 
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ones being appropriated by the nai. After his uncles have sung, his 
sister sings and gives him his clothes. 


He is then dressed on a rug after his bath ; the sofa or turban is 
placed on his head, over which the sehrd, or garland of flowers, is 
thrown and saffron is sprinkled on his clothes. 


A tray is put down with a rupee in it, representing 101 rupees. 
On the rupee gur is spread, while they say, jagat far wan swpri so 
dharm , Ikotr sau rupaid ghar da ; “ According to the custom which 
binds us like religion, We lay before you 101 rupees of our own 
house.” 

Then into the tray is put the iambol ore' neundra, i.e., the contribution 
given by wedding guests to defray the expenses of the festival. At 
each succeeding marriage one rupee more is given, or the same sum 
is given each time, if it is so arranged. Neundra is given in the girl’s 
home as well- This custom of giving at each other’s wedding is a 
very binding. one. Whoever receives neundra from his guests must 
pay back in neundra one and half or double the amount at their 
wedding feasts. 

The party now gets ready to go to the bride’s home. The bridegroom 
is seated on a mare, or, if poor, he goes on foot. He is accompanied 
by the sarbdhld, or bridegroom’s friend, generally seated behind him 
on the same animal. On their way they give a rupee to the headmen 
of the villages they pass. This is for the poor. Fireworks blaze as 
they proceed, while the drums and other noisy instruments of music 
announce the coming of the bridegroom, who sits under a paper 
umbrella, or canopy, which has been made by the fireworks-man. 
This last-named individual gets money also on the way — a rupee or 
so. As they approach the bride’s village the women and girls of the 
village come out, singing, to surround the whole party with a cotton 
thread, as if they had made prisoners of them all. 

Meantime the bride has been dressed, and songs have been sung by 
her friends. 

Having arrived at the village they rest in a garden, or go to the 
ddrd, or traveller’s rest-house, while dinner is being prepared. A 
large tray is brought out ( changer Idl) with sugar in it. The lagis put 
some into the bridegroom’s mouth, the rest being: divided among the 
guests. The sarbdhld , or bridegroom’s friend, and the others prepare 
to go to the bride’s house with the beating of drums. The two parties 
meet and salute one another. The hridb’s father gives a cow or a 
buffalo, but if be is poor be gives a rupee, which the rr.tr d si, or village 
hard, gets. Nearing the house they find the way obstructed by a stick 
( kuddan ) placed across the path by the mehtars, q r dg bdlnewdle, (fire- 
lighters). They must be paid a rupee before the party can proceed. 
They reach another gate formed by a red clpth held by women. This 
is chunnL The bride’s sister receives a rupee at this stage. The 
mdchhi, ovjhiwar (water-carrier), brings a vessel of water, and says, 

“ Mere kumbdd lag deo, Give the price of my earthen water jar.” 
He also receives a rupee. * 

The marriage party now dine, while the women of the marriage 
party sing. 
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While the party dines outside, the lard (bridegroom) and the sarbahld 
(friend) go inside the house, A chhdnani (a sort of sieve for cleaning 
flour or wheat) is placed over the door with a light burning in it, 
The bridegroom strikes this with a sword or knife Reven times, knocking 
it down, light and all, with the seventh stroke. The sarbdhli , or bride’s 
friend, comes with a handful of oil and gar which she holds firmly, 
while the other girls tell the bridegroom to open the hand with his 
little finger. This he tries to do, but the sarbahld advises him to use 
his thumb and press more forcibly. When her hand is opened, she 
rubs the bridegroom’s face with the mixture. The young lady also 
spits rice in his face — phnrkrd. The bridegroom is then drawn into 
an inner room by means of a pair of trousers (pdejdma) twisted round 
his neck. He lias to give the girls a rupee before they let him go. 
They place a small tent made of reeds (ghdroberi) like a tripod, on a 
pin (stool), and in it kujidn (small lamps and vessels) made of dough. 
One of these is lit, and the bridegroom is asked to put cloves into the 
little kujidn t 

They then take a tray and put it on a cup (katord). This they 
call tiikan. All the girls press down the tray on the cup with their 
hands one above another, telling the bridegroom to lift it up. He 
tries to do so but cannot, and the sarbahld with his foot overturns it. 
This is the signal for the girls to give gdli (abuse) to the sarbahld : they 
pull his hair, slap him, push him about, and generally ill-treat him until 
the bridegroom at his cries for help asks them to desist. 

They deny having beaten him, and treat them both to sweets ( laddu 
and pardkridh) and sugar which they call bejwdri or hdjirL The bride 
is now admitted and seated. They throw bits of cotton wool on her, 
which lie picks off. He takes off her troubles, as it were. They throw 
them on him also. During these observances the girls sing at intervals. 

The bridegroom now walks seven times round the bride, .and the 
bride seven times round him. He lays his head on hers, and she hers 
on him, after which she kicks him on the back. The others follow 
suit. It goes hard with the unhappy bridegroom then. They seize 
his chddar (shawl), and tie two pice in it. The bride then fastens it 
tightly round his neck, meaning by this that he is captured and is 
hall an jogd nahin (unable to move). He recites the following 
couplet : — 

Main hhatdngd , tdn khdln. I will earn money, and feed you. 

Meri galon failed ldlvin % Remove the shawl from my neck. 

The bridle then takes off the chddar> but they tie it to the bride’s 
shawl {gand chattrdvd ), meaning that they are now one. 

The girl is bathed, the barber’s wife (nain) braids her hair, then she 
sits on a (tdkrd) basket under which is a light. Two pice are placed 
under her feet. The one that gives the bath gets the pice. The uncle 
gives the girl a cow, etc. Of the earth wetted with the water of the 
bath some is thrown to the ceiling. The mother passes before the girl 
a large basket made of reeds seven times. This is called hhdrd langdi, 
and she then sings 

Khdrd chittar machittar, The basket is of divers colours, 

Khdrd addiijd, And I sit on the basket. 

Khdre tdn utdr f Take me oi! the basket, 

Mamma vaddhiyd , Great uncle. 
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The girl is taken away* and the bridegroom gives the barber’s wife a 
rupee. 

The lagi is now sent to bring the clothes that the bridegroom has 
brought for the bride. Jewels also he brings* and she is fully dressed. 
These jewels are various — for the nose* buldk , laung, noth • ear* 
dandtdfij p attar, cbaufike, bale ; neck and throat* hass, hamel , takhtiafi ; 
forehead* chikkdn * chaunk * phtd ; arm* tddd $* . bowattd * churd, gokhru, 
kangan ; fingers* chhdp or chhalld * am; foot* paajebdn * karian. 

The bride is now ready and comes to be married. She is seated 
and the Brahman (or the Maulavi) is called. Four poles are stuck in 
the ground fastened together* with green branches above. The ' 
Brahman (or Maulavi) reads a service* and two pice are handed seven 
times. The Brahman says : Sutto ; eki, meki, neki Uki } pd6 dhangd, and 
snaps the pice. 

The bridegroom goes round the bride seven times* and she round him 
seven times under the green canopy. The Brahman gets four annas 
in pice* and one rupee. The married pair sit on a bed or seat* while 
the bride’s people bring him clothes* which he puts on over the ones 
be ha«. The mirdsi seizes his turban* and retains it until it is redeemed 
with a rupee. The parents are next called* and water is broughl to be 
sprinkled over the hands of the married pair. She is thus given over 
to him. ^ They rise from the charpdi * and go inside* throwing backward 
over their heads barley and cotton seeds which had been placed in their 
laps. They do not take away all the blessing, 

A trewar (21 or 12* etc.* pieces) of clothes is now given (khat), all 
shown to the assembled guests* and vessels also seven* viz.] thdl 
(platter)* ehhannd (metal drinking vessel), loh (large iron baking pan) 
kardhi (trying pan)* digohi (pot)* fcarcfcM (ladle), dhaknd (lid). There 
are 21 kalle, or scones* placed in the basket of clothes. The lagis 
who take this away receive presents of money. The bridegroom's 
father gives alms to the poor at this point* and there is much crying 
and weeping as the bride prepares to leave her home. & 

The bride is put into the doll (palanquin)* and 
father throws money on it* which goes to the poor. 

The bridegroom’s party return borne carrying the bride with them. 

At the bridegroom s house all the women sing at intervals. When 
they reach the house the mother is at the door. 

The mother has a cup of water in her hand, which she waves round 
the heads of the married couple. She then attempts to drink it seven 
times the bridegroom preventing her. At the seventh time she drinks. 
Then they enter the house, and the bride is placed on a mat All the 
bridegroom’s relations are called, and a large vessel called a pardt is 
brought m which is a mixture of rice, ghi and sugar cooked. This is 
gothunala. The women seat themselves and of this they take a morsel 
and each puts a little m the bride’s month. She, sharm Jci mare (out of 
shamej refuses to take it, but they insist as they are her relations. 

The women all partake. They call this lharmddia, i.e., union with 
the family. If they do not have this meal, they do not admit the other 
party to family privileges. 


the bridegroom’s 
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After this the bride remains two clays more in the house, and on the 
third and fourth day the women again gather. They take a par at 
(fcray) in which they put water and milk, or kaehcM lam, and in 
another vessel they put did (meal). In the meal they put guv and glii, 
mixing them together ( gnlra ). Into the tray of milk and water they 
make the bride put her heel, and in it the bridegroom washes her foot. 
The bridegroom now puts in his foot, and she is told to wash it. This 
is shagun. The bride unties her gdnd (wrist ornament), which is so 
securely fastened that they sometimes draw it over the hand, while 
they sing. It is thrown into the pardt of milk and water. Then the 
bridegroom unfastens the bride’s gdnd . 

It is placed in the vessel next. They are fastened together. The 
nain [la gin) takes both and turns them round in the water seven times. 
She drops them in the water seven times, the bride and the bridegroom 
grabbing at them. The one that succeeds the oftener in getting hold 
of them first wins — the caste therefore wins. This is done amid great 
laughter. Only worn en are present, besides the bridegroom. 

The flom% ghi and sugar are then divided amongst them. Other 
songs are sung when the bride first comes to the house. The girls also 
express their opinion of the dowry in a song. 

M UK LAVA, OR THE HOME-COMING OF THE BRIDE. 

Next day the bride goes back to her father's house, and there is sent 
after her kachchi pinni , or kachchi bhdji , which is rice flour with sugar. 
She returns to her husband's home in six months, or two years, or 
three, when there is mukldva , as sending home a wife is called. She 
brings a suit of clothes for her husband, one for her mother-in-law, 
and one for her father-in-law. She wears kach , i. e. } glass bracelets, 
because she is still kachchi (unripe) ; not pakki. She now resides in 
her husband’s, her own house. Various songs are sung on this occasion, 

A few branches of the Chuhras, including the Sotarwala, celebrate 
marriages by the Muhammadan nikdh , but the great majority observe 
the Hindu phera, The following is a specimen of the songs ( chhand or 
shlok) sung at a phera 

Pahldn smirdn ek Unkdr , 

Duje guru Ganesh , 

Tije smirdn ddh Bhiwdni , 

Sat dip nu kund jam . 

Atvan ke dil tdni samvdre , 

Tin log ke kdraj sdre ; 

Magh pati pith panchami, 

Kaho bed ke sag* 

Jis din gaurdn ar nay e } 

Chanda charhe ugds ; 

Nam Ujiyo Ganesh kd, 

Bo sdjan nistdr. 

Gaydra din se lagan chaldya , 

Le hokar gurudwdre pati sab parwdr ; 

Ghar ghar turi mewahichdr, ' 

Do Pandi bakhshish 
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One or two customs observed by the Chuhr&s at marriages deserve 
notice 


On the evening when the bridegroom sets out for the bride’s house, 
his mother cooks 10 sers of rice sweetened with gur, and invites all 
the women of the community to eat each a mouthful of it. They 
then ask her to give them a chhdj (a sieve for winnowing grain) and a 
doi (wooden spoon), and she at once does so. Two or three of the 
women, one of whom is wearing a ghaghrd (the lower part of a 
petticoat) instead of a frock, get on top of the house with the chhdj and 
the doi, and the woman in the ghaghrd sings an obscene song at the 
top of her voice, beating the chhdj after every stanza so violently 
that it is broken to pieces. This custom is termed pharuha (foolery). 
It is an indispensible observance at a wedding. 

Last but not least comes the rite of admitting the bride into the 
bridegroom’s got which is done in this wise : — 

Two or three days after the bride’s arrival her mother-in-law 
prepares a maund and ten sers of sweet rice and serves it up on a 
large tray. Seven sohdgms (women whose husbands are alive) are 
invited, and they eat with the bride out of the tray. Unless this is 
done she is not considered a real member of the got. 

Bigamy is permissible, that is to say, a man whose wife is barren or 
who only gives birth to girls, may take a second wife. But he cannot 
at least in Mdler Kotla, take a second wife if he has a son, under 
penalty of excommunication, nor can he take a third wife while the 
other two are with him. 

Divorce is practised. 

Death and btjkial. 

The Chuhras generally bury their dead. When a person is dying 
they call in the Muhammadan priest to read the sahdni, but if it is in 
a Hindu village where there is no mulla nothing of this nature is done 
except that in some cases they lift the sick man on to the ground.* This 
they call satthar. t The dead are carried to the grave on a bed bound 
in a shroud made of cloth, which is tied at the head and the feet like 
a sack, and in the middle. The body, after being washed with soap 
and water, is dressed in a jacket, a cap, and a sheet, or in two sheets 
and is sprinkled with rose water. In the grave the shoulder is placed’ 
towards the pole star, and the feet to the east. If it is that of a young 
person they put a black blanket over the bier, if of an old person a 
red one. This is called khes. The priest sits on the west side and 
looks towards the east. He recites a prayer, and they repeat it after 
him. This is jandza. One rupee, called askdt,% is given to the priest 


* In Miller Kotla the Chuhras bury the dead, like Muhammadans, but on their wav to 
the grave the oarners of the bier ohange places as among Hindus. And on their return 
they pick up straws and break them, saying, ‘ God bless the dead and protect those left 
behind , while the faqlr, who usually accompanies the parties, recites verses of Guru 
N4nak, like a. feikh. Three days later the deoeased’s nearest relative feeds the men who 
carried the bier, and on the 17th day he distributes food to the poor and to unmarried 

f Satthar , lit,, a couch, 

$ A$ Mt 9 probably for mMt f aims, 
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* The women go half-way towards the graveyard weeping and wailing, 
f Sawjhar m the pod of the jand tree, which in used as a vegetable by th© poorer daises, 
especially in times of scarcity. 

J JDarud /dtia— -obsequies* 


The Ghuhrd creed . 


on the Qur&n. A cloth called jde namaz is also given. The blanket 
becomes the property of the mirdsi . The face of the dead is not placed 
downwards. 


If a very old person dies, his friends make a mock mourning : bat 
their grief is really very great for a young person. 

They (the women)* stand in a circle ,• the mirdsan (wife of the 
family bard) stands in the centre. She sings mournful tunes, the 
other women following her. They beat their legs, breasts and fore- 
head with their hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be sadder. 
The woman that leads repeats the aldhni , and the other women beat 
the breast, thus making sidjpd . § 

Purification Rites. 

After child-birth a woman is unclean for 21 days. In the period of 
menstruation she does not go to a well, and alter it she washes her 
clothes and bathes. After a funeral all who may have touched the 
dead body or the grave must bathe. 

Many Ohohras reverence sanghar , t in order that sanghat or trouble 
may be averted. 

Sanghar M vart . — They have a special favour for Vaishnu Devi. 
They put mehndi on girls 5 hands, and tie a mauK , or cotton bracelet, 
round their wrists, feeding the girls also in the devi’s name, that the 
children may be preserved. 

Devi da vart — On Thursday night they have darud } % praying for 
the dead. They pour water into a cup, and take bread in their hands. 
They eat a little, drink a little, and give the remainder to a child. 
They have no special days. 

HI.— RELIGION. 

(a).— T he Dedication of a Temple to Bala Shah. 

The principal goddesses or dev is of the Hindus, e. Kd.li Devi, 
appear to be of low caste. This is especially noteworthy. 

When a shrino is made to Bala, the Chuhrds make a mound of earth 
in which they bury a gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, the head 
of a goat, and a cocoanut, all bound in Ij yards of red cloth. Having 
levelled the mound, or rather dressed it and made it neat and tidy, 
they raise on it a sort of altar of mud, in which they make three niches 
for lamps. Having put oil in the lamps and lighted them they place 
them in the niches. Goat's flesh is cooked, of which part is eaten and 
part distributed to the poor. A chela performs the sacrifice, after 
which they all eat together. 

The order of religious ceremony is as follows; — A basket (changer a) 
is placed near the mud altar, which resembles a raised grave more 
than anything else, and in the basket there is chttrm&n, made of flour, 
butter and sugar. In front of the altar the chela burns ghi with spices, 
such as camphor. He sprinkles the assembled company with lassi 



in a cup o± water and tiie water is spruiKiea on me people, i ins is 
called chanda . The chela stands before the altar, the people standing 
behind him, while he recites a dedicatory litany. 

The Chuhrds have a lofty conception of Balmik, and believe that 
when he honoured the earth with his existence all the regions of 
heaven and earth were illuminated as described in the following 
verses, current in Maler Kotla 

XJth Mata Mainawanti* * * * mtie , Bale Bale lid Arise, mother Mainawanti, from slumber, 
a utdr. $ Baba Bala has been incarnated. 

Dhamak •pari Paitdl men : chhuti gar dghobar. A trembling has come upon Paital, the dust 

has come off. 

Gharidn di Kwribd te Klvwajd di pukdr ! Armies have come from Kumbaf shouting 

for Khwaja ! 

Kuhidn, machh, chirhore, ud ud mange mds Kuhidn,‘ f machh , chirhore and tandue% fly 
tandne. • * and demand flesh. 

Chher chhin Ganesh dl Derd Ghdzi Khan, The war of Ganesh has been declared at 

Dera GMzi Khan. 

Jot an jalen alcds ud ud baithke jagd lie The heaven was illuminated with lamps, the 
masdn . ... burnt dead have been revived. 

Munhkajiale (kandiale-curb) sar de JcaJcki Riding on a brown mare with iron curb in 
keli de aswdr . her mouth. 

An khare Godhan tapashi Darh&r. Godhan, the hermit, has come at the door. 

Kunde san de lagam die , ankan sankan kdn. The bridle of the mare is of hempen rope and 

her ears decorated with ankan sanka,n,§ 

An khnrote Godhan tapashi band kharotd Godhan, the hermit, is standing with his joined 
hath. hands. 

Ghherdn de agwdn dial mange , hun bal The leader of the armies applies for more 
mange sandeh da. strength. 

Dhian kardhi churma aur bakre-sakre wahi I oiler kardhi churma\\ and goats. He is 

ik ! > the One ! 

The two following songs’ll are sung in honour of Giljhapra, one of the 
titles by which Lai Beg ia known : — 

Bim illdhir Rahmdn~ir. Rahim ! In the name of God, the most merciful and 

compassionate I 

Sir par dast Fir Murshid dd, sdbit rahe Be on thy head the hand of the priest, the 
yaqin. spiritual guide ; be thy faith perfect. 

Karm to Karima ! Bounty (springs) from bountiful God ! 

Rdm to RaMma ! Compassion** * * §§ from the Compassionate ! 

NeU tan NekdMl di. There is no goodness like that of Nl'kahilff 

Azmat tdn Azdzil di. There is no glory like that of Azazil.ft 

B&ur tdn Isrdfil di. There is no swiftness like that of Isr6fil.§§ 

Zamin de daliche : asmdn de samete : simat Even beneath the earth, even on the summit 
simal tu. of the heavens : thou art found everywhere. 

Bddshdhat Muhammad di ujmo barkat deo ! Empire is Muhammad’s, the Bestower of 

greatness and blessing ! 

Ap itiqdd de m&lih, xikar sune the tare. Thou art the sole master of the faith, who 

hadst heard everything. 

Khair tdn Allah Tadla di, Nis To? did di. Welfare comes from God, the Most High. 

* Mother of Gopichand, . . ' 

f Probably the name of a place. . 

± These are animals, but of what kind is not known. 

| An ornament worn by horses. 

I A kind of sweet cooked food. 

$ The first of these songs is clearly a variant of the Dedicatory Litany given by Dr. 
Youngson. 

** “ Ram,” a corruption of “ Rah am ” “ compassion.” 

ft Nikahll, for Mikaii, the archangel Michael, 

ft Azazil, the fallen angel, now called Shaitan. ■ * 

§§ Isrifil, the archangel who will sound the trumpet to destroy the whole world on the 
last day. 
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Daman Bibi Fatima de, 
Chhatar tan DiUi da. 


The skirt * * * § ** of Fatima (is most trustworthy*. 
There is no crown like that of the Deih 
empire. 

There is no taldf like that of MakH. 

Ajmer belongs to the ever-living Khwaji 
Maujdfn4 

Hazrat Katf Katalmin of manukh tan .f 
The first faith is the first nastu. f 
The second faith is the second nastu. 

The third faith is the third nastu. 

The fourth faith is the lipf of nastu. 

The first Plr is Asa.§ 

The second Plr is His Majesty Khwaja Khnsa || 

The third Pfr is Safa.^f 

The fourth Plr is father Giljhapra, 

Bread is to the belly, clothing to the body. 

I bend the spear ! 

I go joyfully for ever and ever. 

My Plr has been born and committed to the 
charge of all the Pirs. 

Mother Gaurja put on him a jhagga and a cap. 
Congratulation to God and the Prophet. 

How excellent it is, my Lord ! Thou hast" 
greatly increased my Saint’s progeny. 

The god-like Bale Shah. 

The god- like Haidar Shah, 

The god-like Habbut Ta’ala. 

The god-like Maula Mushkil-kushaft Dakhdikh. 
The Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds, (Lord 
of) throne and wealth. 

* Whose son is Bala, Shah Nuri ? J 

4 (He is son) of the god-like Amir Shah. 1 

* Whose son is the god-like Amir Shah ? * 

‘ Of the god-like Haidar Shah. 1 

4 Whose son is the god- like Haidar Shdh ? * 

* Of the Heavenly Habbut Ta’ala/ 

‘ Whose son is the Heavenly Habbut Ta’ala t ’ 

* Of the god-like Maula Mushkil-kushi Dakh- 

dakh/ 

‘ Whose son is Maula Mushkil-kusha ? ’ 

‘ Of the Heavenly Preserver of the Worlds.’ 
How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
the Sat Jug ? 

Golden waterpot, golden dome : 

Golden horse, golden clothes, 

Golden is the key, golden is the padlock, and 
golden are the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the south, wall to the north 1 
Bring the key and open the door. 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God. 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in the 
Treta P 

Silver waterpot, silver dome. 

Silver horse, silver clothes, 

Silver is the key, silver is the padlock, and 
silver are the door -leaves. 


Tala tan Makke dd. ■ 

Ajmer tan Zindd Khwaja Manj Dm di, 

Bazrat Kdti Katalmin manukh tan de, 
Awioal amdn ik nastu. 

Dom amdn do nastu. 

Tidmm amdn ta nastu. 

Chdram amdn lip nastu . 

Annual Fir Asd. 

Dom Fir Hazrat Khiodja Khdsd. 

Bom Fir Safa. 

Char am Fir Dadd Giljhapra. 

Feb nun rati tan nun kaprd ! 

Nezd to damdun ! 

Sadd sadd bdnkrd jdun ! 

Fir merdjamid : sab pirdn lar pay a. 


Jhagga topi Mai Gaurjd** leke pahndyd. 
Yeh mubdrki Allah Nabi nun di. 

Wdh wdh ji mere shah di sdmati, bel bahut 
si barhdi. 

Bale Shah Nuri. 

Haidar Shdh Nuri, 

Habbut Ta'ald Nuri. 

Maula Mushkil-kushd Ddkhddlch Nuri. 
Takht bakht Rabbul Almin Nuri. 


Bald Shdh Nuri kihde bete ? 

Amir Shdh Nuri de bete. 

Amir Shdh Nuri kihde bete ? 

Haidar Shdh Nuri de bete. 

Eaidar Shdh Nuri kihde , bete ? 

Habbut Ta’ald Nuri de bete. 

Habbut Tadla Nuri kihde bete ? 

Maula Mushkil-kushd Ddkhddkh de bete , 


Mania Mushkil-kushd kihde bete ? 

Takht bakht Rabbul Almin Nuri de bete. 
Wdh lodh ji Sat Jug men M bhdnd bartdyd ? 


Sonne dd ghat , tonne dd mat : 

Sonne dd ghord , sonne dd jord , 

Sonne di kunji, sonne dd tdld , sonne de kiwdr 

Dakkhan munh mori, attar munh diwdr 

Ldo kunji kholo khudr 

Le mere sachche Dadd Fir de diddr 

Shahanshah be par wdh 3 

Wohi ik Allah , 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir ndm ik Allah 
Wdh ! wdh ! ji ! Tretd men kyd bhdnd 
bartdyd ? 

Chdndi dd ghat f Chdndi dd mat : 

Chdndi dd ghord t Chdndi dd jord , 

Chdndi di kunji t Chdndi dd tald } Chdndi 
di kiwdr 


* Lit. skirt, so ‘ protection/ 

f Meaning unknown. 

t The correct name is Mitm-ud-Dm Chxshti. 

§ Asa—fsa, Jesus Christ. 

|( Khwaji Khizr. 

: f Safi, it is not known who this Safa was* 

** Pirbati, wife of Shiv, 
tf Remover of difficulties. , 
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Uttar munh moH , dakklian munh diwdr t 
Lao kunji kholo kiwar. 

Lb m ere sachche Dadd Pir de diddr , 
Shahanshah be parwdh, 

Wohi ik Allah . 

Tere ndm dd palld , 

Tu mhir ndm ik Allah, 

Kijo khairsald, 

Jumld fwqron kd ishq Allah, 

Wdh ! wdh l ji ! Dwdpar Jug men kyd bhdnd 
bartdyd? 

Tdmbe dd ghat : tdmbe dd mat ; 

Tdmbe dd ghord, tdmbe ddjord, 

Tambe di kunji , tdmbe da tdld } tambe de 
kiwdr 

Purab munh mori } pachham mulch diwdr , 

1 Ldo kunji kholo kiivdr, 

Lo mere sachhe Dddd Fir de diddr , 
Shdhanshdh be parwdh, 

Wohi ik Allah, 

Tere ndm dd palld , 

, Tu, mhir ndm ik Allah l 

Wdh 1 wdh ! ji / Kal Jug men kyd bhdnd 
bartdyd. 

Mitti dd ghat , mitti dd mat s 
Mitti dd ghord , mitti ddjord, 

Mitti di kunji, mitti ddtald , mitti de kiwdr , 

Pachham munh mori , purab munh diwdr , 
Ldo kunji kholo kiivdr f 
Lo mere sachhe Dadd Pir de diddr , 
Shahanshah be parwdh, 

Wohi ik Allah. 

Tere ndm dd palld, 

Tu zdhir ndm ik Allah ! 

Wdh ! wdh / ji t Ldlo Ldl liarenge nihdl 
Gliari ghari de kdtenge kdl, 

Ldl ghora , ldl jord : 

Ldl kalghi, lal nish&n, 

Ldl tambu , ldl pahilwdn, 

Ldl maiddn, 

Sonne di tokrl ; rupe dd jhciru ; gal phulon 
de hdr. 

Jd khare hote sachhe Sdhih de Barb dr 
Kijiyc chlmtkdrd . 

AU sahib Paighambar Duldul sangdrd : 
Khabar hui Ddnon nu kitd dilkdrd. 

Yd Pirji , merd bhi dil kartd hai jang men 
chalungd kardrd, 

Ghtingi to riiwald. 

Sar&abz rahe dumdld . 

Arash pe kurush men dhuni pd baithe , Nuri 
Shah Bald . 


Arash te uttard ghard wa pidld , 

Hukm hud Samdli Beg nu pi gayd, hud 
matwdld .. 

Sirarid, UgaUd, sahnd bidd karnd ik kindl'd, 

Sdr di chhari Multan di kumdn, indal HasH 
mrd anibdri. 


lays . 

Entrance to the north, wall to the south, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God, 

Grant us welfare. 

All the saints love God. 

How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in 
the Dwapar Jug ? 

Brazen water-pot, brazen dome : 

Brazen horse; brazen clothes, 

Brazen is the key, brazen is the padlock and 
brazen are the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the east, wall to the west, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God. 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God S 
How excellent, sir ! How was a vat used in the 
Kal Jug? 

Earthen water-pot, earthen dome : 

Earthen horse, earthen clothes, 

Earthen is the key, earthen the padlock and 
earthen the door-leaves. 

Entrance to the west, wall to the east, 

Bring the key and open the door, 

Behold my true Father Saint, 

The independent King of Kings, 

He alone is the one God, 

In Thy name is my refuge, 

Thou art evidently one God ! 

How excellent ! Lalo Lai will exalt us, 

(He) will remove the difficulties of every 
moment. 

Bed is the horse, red are the clothes : 

Bed is the plume, red is the standard, 

Bed is the tent, red is the wrestler, 

Bed is the field, 

Of gold is the basket, of silver the broom : 

garland of flowers on the neck. 

(He) attends the court of the True Lord : 
Belease us. 

The prophet Ali equipped Ms Duldul :* 

The giants heard of it and made a noise. 

0 Lord ! I too have a desire, I will certainly 
march bravely in the battlefield. 

Ohungi to niwala.t 

May the dumdld remain green. 

By the Throne of God on the Arsh the god-like 
Bala Shah lighted fire and sat there (extort- 
ing compliance with what he wanted from 
God). 

From Heaven came down a pitcher and a cup, 
An order being given to Samali Beg, he drank 
it up and was intoxicated. 

0 ! Siraria! Ugatia! Dismiss and avert our 
difficulties. 

Of sdl,% the stick, the bow from Multan ; the 
tuskless elephant, and yellow (golden) seat 
with the canopy. 


* The name of Ali‘s horse. 

{ Meaningless phrase. 

Th® sal tree is the ehorea robustcu 
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At DMA Ldl Beg sachche Sat Gar Wall di 
sawdri, 

Ao Miydn Lai Khan DarbdH, 

Sattar do bahattar bald tumhdre panje tale 
mart ! 

Ohhdnunge dudh da dudh , pant dd pdni, 
Tosha wa kaldivd, bhet hai tumhdri ; kuclih 
Mjo madad ham art , 

Shah de takht , Multan di human, indal Jhasti, 
sard ambdri, 

At Dadd Ldl Beg sachche Sat Gut Wall d 
.s'awdHi 

Ao Miydn Ldl Khdn Darbari , 

Sarwar di shahidi Harm at dd kalimd pdh. 

**. Ld ildha ilUilldho; Moh a m m a d-ir-Bas til- ul 
laho ,** 

(2). Another runs as follows ; 

Avowal Pir Asa, 

Dom Pir Khdsa . 

Som Pir Sdfd. 

Ghdram Pir Giljhaprd. 

Bare dd mal, jite dd pahihbdn s sarjan 
ummat pai ! 

Sachche Shake haldtiledi. 

Jis din Mirdn Shdh janamid, chauddn 
tabag hoi rushndi / 

Thdpi milt Muhammadan ! 

Bad At mill Paighambron l 
Jhotd jamid ban~khande men ,• chhutd phird 
Dargdh icich maqtulon bang mn&i , 

19 Kholo bdwan topi chird ” : hurdn mangal 
gdi. 

Tale bage jindd Dariydo, jithe plre ashndn 
lagdi . 

Uchche daliche satmnjidn, jithe pire mdl 
pdi, 

Soneditohri; rape dd jhdrd, 

Ki hhandi hai tohri ,* hi hhandi hai jhdru ? 
Tohri fohandi hai u pah dar pah : ’’ 
jhard hhandi hai “ hhdh dar hhdhj’ 

Jhdrti jharmidn dil har safd ! 

Le borid ah de dere nd f de. 

Eds di hunji ? Kds dd tdld ? 

Kami hai hholnewdld ? 

Ishq dihunji, prem dd laid, 

Jihrdil hai hholnewdld ; 

Wohi ih hai. 


Came riding on the Father Lai Beg, the true 
Saint and Prophet, 

Welcome. 0 Lai KMn, thou courtier. 

Seventy plus two, i.e., seventy-two evils (were) 
destroyed under thy hand! 

Thou wilt separate water from milk. # 
Provisions and a silk skein are ofered to thee* 
vouchsafe us a little help. 

On the royal throne, with the Multan bow, in a 
golden howdah, on a tuskless elephant, 
Came the Father L&l Beg, the true Saint and 
Prophet. 

Welcome, 0 Lai KMn, darbdrt , 

By the testimony of Sarwar, by the holy 
Kalima of Muhammad, 

None is worthy of being worshipped but God ; 
and Muhammad is His Prophet, . 


The first Pir is Asa. 

The second Pir is Ivhasa. 

The third Pir is Safa. 

The fourth Pir is Giljhapra. 

The friend of the defeated, the hero of the 
victorious, (he) has followers of repute ! 

The true saint has done this miracle. 

When Miran Shah was born the fourteen 
regions were illuminated ! 

He received a pat from Muhammad ! 

He was glorified hy the Prophet ! 

The male-buffalof was born in the wilderness 
and strayed in God's court : from the slain a 
call was heard, 

The virgins of Paradise sang joyfully tl Kholo 

bdwan topi chird.^X 

Below flows the life-giving river where the 
saint bathed. 

Above were spread carpets and rugs whereon 
the saint was seated. 

Golden is the basket ; silver is the broom, 

What says the basket ; what says the broom P 

The basket says t( pure and clean ” : 

The broom says “ dirt and dust.’* 

Sweep with the broom, clean the heart S 

Take the mat and go to his dwelling. 

Of what is the key ? Of what is the lock f 

Who is the opener P 

Of ‘ love * is the key, of * love ’ is the lock : 

Jibrafl is the opener ; 

He is the One. 


All now seat themselves, and then the ghi having been burnt and hom 
thus offered, the churmdn , made of flour, sugar and ghi , is distributed 
to the worshippers. The efumgem, or basket, is carried round. Some 
of the churmdn is given to the dogs, some to the crows, some, to the 
cows, some to she old women, and then the people eat, beginning with 
the most wealthy and respectable. The wrestler for Shdh Eli gets a 
share. The remainder is given to friends in the neighbourhood who are 
absent. A collection of money is also taken* 

While they are seated, two stools are placed by the altar, and near 
them four cakes of dried cowdung are lighted, so that the drummer 


* To separate water from milk, i.e, t to administer the highest justice, 
f The male-buffalo denoting L&i Beg, 

% This phrase means ‘‘spread the 52 turbans.’ * 



4, They sacrifice an animal, and also present offerings of corn, gur 9 
$hi* It is cooked and placed on the shrine. It is called hafdbL 


The Chnhrd priests. 


may dry his rdbbdna (tambourine) when it becomes limp. It being 
evening the two chelas sing to the rabbdna (tambourine) and the dot&ra 
(fiddle). The drum is heated until it gives a ringing sound when 
beaten, the dot&ra goes (as one of the men expressed it) bin, bin , bin , 
bin , the rahbana, gham, gham , gham , gham, and all are ready. Bulanda 
comes and says, “ Fir Bashk is here and so is N&nak, but where is the 
lame man ? He is lying in the house, is he ? What will he be able to 
tell to-morrow morning ?” The farmers gather round and ask them 
what they are singing. They answer : “ Let us sing the five attributes 

of God, and then we shall have leisure to speak to you/’ 

The chelas get their fees and go. Every year after the crop is 
gathered in H&r, they go through this service, with the exception of the 
making of the shrine, the butti on the thard (the altar on the platform). 

IRRELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

(a ). — Priests. 

With respect to their priests, whose names are Bala SMh, Markbahde. 
Mi&h Sura, Lai Beg, Balmlk, Jhaumpra, Pxr Jhot£, Gungar Beg, Ail 
Maluk, they look on them as autdrs (incarnations) of the one Bala, 
Jhaump^ in one of these traditions is called by Alif Clnfia, the tenth 
incarnation. 

The priests are called pir, and do duty at marriages and funerals. At 
marriages the mirdsi (bard) places a diva , lamp of aid (dough) in a 
clean place, and the people bow before it, while he says that the jot, or 
light of their ancestors, is being burnt. 

Their faqirs or sddhus are fc’Mh Mad&rf, NaushahiyA NangesMhiya, 
Yatxmsh&hiya, Bair&gl. The Shdh Madariya has a lit, or bodi, and a 
rosary. The Nangeshahiya have long hair plaited with bor Jed dudh 
(the milk of the banyan tree) and washed with earth. They bind it 
round the head with a cord of wool, and wear over it a turban of yellow 
cloth. They wear a large bead over the forehead. They go naked for 
twelve years, having the person smeared with ashes, 

The Bairagi is dressed much like the Nangeshahiya, but he carries a 
bairagan , or prop, on which he sits. 

The Naushdhiya has the hair united. He wears a rosary, and on the 
wrist an ornament called a gajrd. His clothes are yellow— whatever 
he has of clothes. 

The YatimsMhiya is like the Bair&gi. 

. The faqirs 1 work is to expel evil spirits with their mantras (incanta- 
tions). 

(&). — Articles of faith. 

The tenets of their religion are especially — 

1. Sin is a reality. 2. There is one God. 3. 


Baddi M h tere agge, 

Ten huh dhur Dargde.—Amm. 


is a mediator. 

Our cry is to thee ; 

Thy cry reaches the presence of God. 
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# The gydni, chela or priest, stands in front, the congregation behind 
him. When the gydni (knowing one) says, c Bolo, momino , sarhgati / 
they say, s Amin, sarbgaii / i.e., 6 let ail have salvation/ The victim 
sacrificed is a fowl or a goat according to their means. It is called 
Allah da Nam * (God’s Name). The food is distributed and eaten, and 
the panj sifateh (five attributes) are sung. 

5. The spirit returns to God. 

6. There will be a resurrection of the body. 

7. There will be judgment. 

8. There are angels. 

The priests of the Chuhras are recruited from various sources. Thus 
in many parts of Gurgaon weddings are performed by pddhas , who 
will eat with Chuhras, though they are probably degraded Brahmans 
by caste, like the Ob&marwiL See also Lalbegi. 

(c) . — Shrines. 

The shrine in a village always faces the east. Its shape is a dome, 
or, as they say, gdo dum hi shakal (like a cow's tail), upright. There 
are only lamps in it, no idols. The name of the shriiie is B‘M Shah. 

(d) . — Rites. 

They have no secret rites. Their shrine is worshipped on Thursdays, 
sacrifices are offered, and also churman (a sweetmeat made of bread 
crumbs mixed with butter and sugar), and the gydni prays. It is only 
at the consecration of a new shrine that the head of the animal sacrificed 
and knives are buried under the shrine. The shrine is built on the 
sacrifice and sacrificial weapons, as a foundation. 

There is no ceremony for admission among the Chuhnis, except 
participating in the karaku 

(e) .— Sacrifices* 

The animal sacrificed is a fowl, a goat, and perhaps a cow. 

The gydni , or a Muhammadan mulla , offers the sacrifice. 

The sacrifice is offered not near the shrine but at a little distance 
from it. It is cooked and eaten. They also burn ghi, ral or scented 
resin,* and guggal (a gum, used as incense). This is called horn. 

When a child is born, he is brought on the twenty-first day and 
offered or consecrated to Bdlmik, and called B&lmik M bor. He is a 
nazar, or offering. 

(/). — Fetishism. 

Belief in spirits is general. A spirit may attach itself to a roof and 
break it, or to a well and throw a man in, or to animals and they will 
attack and injure man. A bad ruh (an evil-spirit) may meditate mischief 
and God sends a warning. This is called sctbhdwak (of good intent). 

Good spirits attach themselves to wood and other things, especially 
cooking vessels. They bring blessings. 

Fields are haunted and may accordingly be barren. 


# Ml, resin of the Sho rea robu$ta t 
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(g) .-Ancestor-worship. 

The Chuhrfis fear the spirit of a woman who dies in childbirth, 
because she lias become a ehurel, a witch that is to be dreaded. Faqirs 
have power over spirits and receive information from them of the 
designs of the spirit world. 

Bad dreams come from the dabcii (the pressure) of an evil spirit. To 
drive the evil spirits away Balmik’s name is taken. Sickness is caused 
by bad ruh Tea sciy a (the shadow of an evil spirit). Faqirs and firs 
drive away spirits with jhdrd* karaund, jlmr phunkt (conjuring). 

Ghosts of the dead haunt houses, burial grounds, etc. They come as 
little boys with white hair. Not long since in this neigbourhood two 
children strayed from home in the grey dawn and were seen by some 
of the villagers, who, not recognising them as children of the village, 
were terrified at the sight of them, believing them to be ghosts. I 
understand that the children ran some risk of being treated harshly, if 
not billed, as evil-intentioned ghosts. 

Chur els have their feet pointing backwards. They have long paps 
which they throw over their shoulders. Their hair is long, and face 
beautiful. A dyer was returning home one day, when he met a ehurel , 
who accompanied him to his house. She was very attractive, for she 
concealed the marks by which he would have recognised her. But at 
night, when it was time to put out the light, she did it with her hand, 
which she stretched to such a distance that the dyer in terror found 
he had a ehurel by his side. He would have given the alarm, but she 
threatened him and gave him a rupee. The faqir found her out, how- 
ever, being set to do it by the dyer’s friends. Usne use qdbu karliyd 
(he caught her). She then asked for her rupee and disappeared. 

If a woman dies before giving birth to her child, she certainly 
becomes an evil-spirit. When they bury her, they put a nail through 
her hands and her feet, and put red pepper on her eyes. They place a 
chain round her ankles and so bury her. On the way home they sow 
seti saroh (white mustard) that it may blind her. They have tufid for 
her, i»e., charms, otherwise she would come and hurt every one in the 
house. “ This is a fact,” said my informant emphatically ! 

At a certain stage of the incantations the cheld says, “ Are you 
going ? *’ The spirit says, " Yes, but I want a fowl, a goat, a piece of 
cloth, etc.” This is given, and the bad spirit goes. 

There are several kinds of spirits, ehurel , bhut, khavis , jinn, deed , pari. 
The ehurel we have described. The pans are churds when they come 
in companies. A faqir , who dies within his twelve years of faqiri, 
becomes a bhut, or a khans, or a jinn, or a deo. If he dies in his forty 
days of fasting, when he comes to eat one grain a day, he becomes a 
khavis or a jinn, or a deo . 

Totems. 

Lauhg (clove) £ is the name of one of the ancestors in the clan of 
Goriy4. It is especially revered. 

* Lit * sweep away.’ 

f Lit 4 blow away.’ 

t Also a nose stud or orna meat. 


Chuhrd omens and oaths . 
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Among the Gils, the haingyah (egg plant) is particularly noticed* 
The chiefs name was Parth, so they do not eat the part* (rind) of the 
baingyan. 

Women never take the name of their tat (caste) on their dips. 

V.— SUPERS TITIO N S. 

Omens and Names. 

If a Chulmi goes . on a journey and meets a mird&i, he goes back. 
If some one calls after him he goes back. The braying of a donkey 
meeting him is a good omen. If a washerman meets a man beginning 
a journey, it is sufficient to send him back, certain of failure if he goes 
on. Some men are known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to 
meet travellers. 

A Chulira never stops over a broom. The broom that is used to sweep 
corn is hung up on a nail in the house. That for ordinary use is placed 
on a grave, but never upright. 

Children are frequently given names arising out of superstitions : thus, 
Kakti is used as a first name. Ghasxta means dragged, that is, dragged 
over a dust heap, ruri, Kura has the same meaning. As the name is 
one of dishonour, the evil-eye will not fall on the children that bear it. 
Lfkar means having half of the head shaved, and the other not; this is 
to keep the child alive. Nathu means having a ring in the nose, to 
hold him and keep him from going away, Le., dying. 

Oaths, magic and witch craft. 

The oath by Bala Sli&h is used. 

The practice of magic arts is confined to faqirs and firs. It is the 
sauhrie t that bring evil-spirits. A person possessed is cured in the 
following manner 1 The faqir takes a drum, a thdli or platter and a 
ghard or earthen jar. The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole 
is called gharidl% The faqir beats the drum, another person beats the 
gharidlf and others sing. The sick person shakes his head, and when 
the music (?) ceases they ask him questions : “ Who are you ?” “ I am 
so and so/ 1 he replies. “ How did you come into this state V 9 “Such 
and such a one pub me into this state.” “ Who bewitched you V 9 a So 
and soffi “ What did he get for doing it V 9 “ So many rupees.” " For 
how long are you sick? “I have to be sick so many days, and then 
die.” They play and sing again. After a time the sick man perspires 
and recovers. The evil-spirit goes with the perspiration. 

A curious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably 
others. It is called jari or masdn . An unmarried person dies, and his 
or her body is burnt at the burning ghat * A faqir takes some of the 
ashes from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plant, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients on a grave. The bread is made 
into pills, one of which is given to a naked childless woman. She gives 
the pill in a drink to her enemies, and herself has a child. Her barren 
condition was caused by an evil-spirit. Masdn means demon, and burn- 
ing-place among Hindus. 

Part is thef orm given in Maya Singh’s Panj&bi Dictionary p. 877. 
t Saithr&r-i, lit. 0) parent-B-in-iawj (2) simpleton, wretch. 

% Ghari&h lit. a gong. 1- --s/ 1 ^ v .v ;; 
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Ghuhrd social customs . 

Jhun$a is an iron whip which a faqir heats himself with for the 
sake of another, so that the evil-spirit in him may be troubled and flee. 
They also bum oil in a tarn (iron dish). The faqir puts his hand in 
the hot oil and pours it on his person. The evil-spirit feels it, but the 
faqir does not. The faqir also beats his body with a millstone. After 
the sick man recovers, the faqir takes a fowl, kills it, dips a string in 
its blood, knots the string, blows on it, and finally binds it round the 
sick man’s neck, assuring him that the evil-spirit will not come again. 
If the man goes where there is impurity isutak) the virtue in the string 
disappears. , * 

Dreams are from evil-spirits, and the Chuhras fear them. To dream 
that a person who is dead is cutting flesh, is an intimation that there 
will be a death in the bouse. Muhammadan Sayyids give the ta’wix (a 
charm) to beep away dreams. 

The evil eye is universally believed in. Some men are very injurious 
in this way. If a man with the evil eye looks at any one taking food, 
sickness follows. To cure this, the sick person asks a bit from the 
evil -eyed man when he is at a meal. The morsel given acts as a cure. 
When a cow is sick, and gives no milk, they give her a bit of the 
evil-eyed ( bad nazr) man’s food. 

Sorcerers and witches act on their victim by making a figure of him 
and torturing the figure by inserting a needle into it. The torture 
reaches the person who is personated. Nails and hairs are carried 
away to be subjected to pain that the original owners may be tormented. 
They are carefully thrown away when cut off, lest any enemy should 
get possession of them. Women are especially careful in this parti- 
cular. 

Sickness is caused by evil spirits. 

Ceremonial prohibition or taboo. 

The Chuhr&s never touch a G-agra, or a San si, gipsy. Women and 
children do not go near graves. The daughter-in-law never mentions 
the father-in-law’s name. Chuhras do not eat monkeys, or snakes, or 
jackals, or rats. 

Agricultural superstitions. 

Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

If the Chuhy&s burn a sup (winnowing* sieve or fan) in a village, the 
farmer is injured. It is a curse— the curse of the poor. 

, Social customs. 

The household eat together, but the women eat after the men. If 
men eat after women they are injured, because women are weak of 
intellect. 

‘ Yd juth ya jhuth , clonoh nuqsdn pahuchdhde : ’ f Food touched by 
others and falsehood are both injurious.’ They use shardb (strong 
drink), opium ( afim 3 post , bhang) and charas. Drunkards are despised. 

Customs op social intercourse, 

In^ salutation, they say pairie pah to the great, the answer being terd 
bhald hare Khudd . Also mathci teknd , salmi, 



title of distinction, although 


others call Moses Mihtar Mus&j mihtar being a 


used mostly for the Chuhxas, 


Ghuhr® v locations* 


Customs beakxng gj? social status. 

They eat mlclri among themselves, and Icachch » with 
Sdnsis! They smoke only among themselves. No caste above them 

eats with them. 


VI, — OCCUPATION. 


The original work of the Chdhras. 

They were the tanners of the village communities, and nsed to live 
in hut J at a distance from the village, the walls of which were made of 
bones and the roof of skins. When an animal died, the Hindus beat a 

drum Viet them know that they must come and carry oft the dead 

bodv Five rupees was the fee given and also a slnoud. The 
Chuliks took off the animal’s hide and ate its flesh. Sweeping was 

also their work. , 

Formerly when a Hindu died, the Chuhrds received a sheet or 
hafan (shroud), and they still receive clothes. In the old days they 
got five rupees at the Hindu burning-place, and exacted it with clubs. 
?f a cow dies on a Hindu’s land they call it dushna ,. and the Hindu 
who takes the cow’s tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by 
a Chuhra with a shoe. 

VII.— RELATIONS TO LAND. 

Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless day- 

labourers on the farm. They are divided into , 

m The athri who sets a maund of wheat for every main at the 
harvest ^ also odds and ends. He has ghwruUan, fir de ddye, the barley 
that is sown in a strip round the wheat field,- wheat sown by the water- 
course ; bread twicea day; clothes and shoes twice a year j tobacco; 
vegetables and wood : 

(2) The sep hhulli, who receives three-quarters of a maund for every 
mdJ, and bread daily if he goes to a distance to work ; and 

(3) The wife, who takes away dung from the farmyard, and receives 
half a maund of corn. 

It was cow-burying that led to their isolation They say the Maohhi, 
the Jhiwar, the Chuhrii, the Changar, and the Minfin are all of the 
same caste, but have different occupations. 

There is a story told of the Chuhras by Muhammadans and others 
that does not reflect to their credit. They are believed to be inclined 
to be uppish and to forget past favours, being ungrateful, and are 
supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kindness of their masters. I give this ODly as the 
opinion of their neighbours. 

The story is that once on a time the king of the Ohahrfa met Moses, 
who was on his way to talk with God * The king of the Ohubrfis asked 
Moses to carry a petition to God from him, that he might be enabled to 
take the usual tax from people passing through his territory. Moses 

accordingly presented the king’s petition, but God said, Moses, you 



* L dri = wife. 

t Fr.jetha, elder and w&gh, a share. 

Hr* (;dni “ n ' alT i a ge), janit appears to be a diminutive 

§ Lag, a customary due. 

|j Bamdha = jewellery. 


• Ghmicm^Ghur&M. 

not know wbat you are doing, you do not know this people. They will 
turn on you, and dishonour you in the end.” But Hoses persevered 
and obtained for the Chuhrd king what he desired, me., that he should 
levy taxes on travellers. The next time Moses passed that way he 
was accosted in a most humiliating manner. “ Oh Mfisrf, are you the 
man that carried a petition for me ? Ton must pay the dues.” “ Did 
I not tell yon, Moses,” said God, “that you would bring dishonour on 
your head. They have no gratitude.” 

IX.— THE TRADITIONS OP THE CHUHRAS. 

. Tte Ohuhr^s have oral traditions which they recite at -their gather- 
mgs. If a Ohuhrd, wishes to learn them, he becomes the disciple of some 
one who is in possession of them, i. e., who can repeat them from 
memory. I heard, however, that there was a book of the Chuhnis in 
Gu]fenwala District, but I was unable to obtain it, as the owners had 
th© idea that I would use it to their disadvantage, 

Ohtjotan, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Chdbahi is the generic name for the people of the Church wizdrat, in Ohamba 
State, who include Brahmans, Rfijpuls, TMkurs, R£this, and the follow- 
mg low castes:— H^Hs, Kolis, Sippis, Barw^las, LoMrs, Champs, 

Dumnas, RiMras, Chants, Meghs, etc. The low castes are all endoe- 
amous, 

Tradition makes the TMknrs descendants of the old Ra™is nv r>etf w 

chieftains, who held Chamba, prior to the foundation of the State bv the 
Rsl]4s, and the H^hs, its oldest inhabitants. It also makes the Brahmans 
immigrants from i Brahmaur and the R%utsfrom the plains; but the 
R4this preceded these two castes, having been expelled from the Dugar 
country by Gugga ChauMn — a curious legend. g 

Marriage among the Churdhis is adult, and women are allowed everv 
license before marriage. Three degrees on either side, counting from 
the grandparents, are avoided, but otherwise there are few restrictions 
Brahmans lntermarrymg with R4this, hy both forms of marriage, and 
ako with Inputs and TMkurs Polyandry is not recognized, but polygamy 
is and the first or head wife (ban lari* * * § ) is given Rs. 6 vvhen a sfcond 
wife is admitted into the house. This fee is called jethu-dghf. 

The observances at betrotha! are simpfe. The initiative is taken by 

the boy s people, and the binding rite consists in the boy's agents placing 
eight ChambA corns, worth nearly 2 annas, in the plates nsed for enter! 

. ^ one rupee 

Marriage is of three kinds In the superior fern, called jandii, the uer- 
hminanes are as follows :-Some six months before the wedding the boy’s 
father or brother goes to the girl s house with one or two friends and gives 
her father Rs. 7 and a goat as his %§. A rupee is also given to^he 
bride to buy ornaments, and this is called bandhd denajj. If the parente 



Weddings in Chnmh. 


agree, an auspicious day is fixed for the wedding, and a day before it two 
messengers ( dhamu *) from the bride’s house come to fetch the boy, who 
worships the family deva or devi. Next day, accompanied by a few friends 
and one of the dhamu, he goes to the bride’s house. One ot the boy’s 
menial Hfilis accompanies him, carrying the badhat t, a present oi two 
mdnist of grain, to her father. This EMh is called putnar§. On his 
arrival at the entrance the boy worships the kumbh\\{& vessel full of 
water! throwing two copper coins into it and then seating himself on a 
blanket placed near the wall. The bride’s sister now has a mimic fight 
with him and does not let him sit down till he has paid her two annas. 
This is called bishh% She then fetches the bride and seats her by the 
boy whose future brother-in-law brings a vessel of boiled nee winch he 
and the boy’s brother scatter over the fioor. ihis is called 6 hot 
chinadna **. The pair are then seated, as are the guests, and a feast with 
songs and dancing follows. The bride’s dowry called is then given 

to her by her parents. In the afternoon the boy s party returns to his 
house with two or three of the girl’s friends, and the bride herself and 
other men and women of the bride’s party. Before leaving the threshold 
of the bride’s house the ceremony of drtiU is performed a lighted lamp 
being waved four times rouud the head of the pair by a priest, who 
recites verses from the SukUmber and Deo Lilli. At the boy’s house this 
observance is repeated, and the kumbh worshipped by the bride and 
bridegroom, at the door. Then the boy’s mother lifts up the bride s veil 

and presents her with a rupee or half a rupee according to her position. 

This is called ghundu §§ khard karnd. After this a feast is eaten and 
another feast given on the following day, and songs and dances performed. 
The binding portion of the ceremony is when drti is waved round the 
couple’s heads at the boy’s house. At his wedding the boy wears a high 
peaked cap like a Gaddi’s, bub not a sehra |||j. 

Within a month after the marriage the married pair pay a visit to the 
wife’s parents and make them a small present. This observance is 
called har-phera*h%. 

Widow remarriage is recognised. Formerly the widow was obliged to 
marrv one of the deceased husband’s brothers, but now this is not the 
■nractlce. She can choose her own husband within her own caste or 
sub-division. This union is solemnized by an inferior form of marriage 
called sargudhi ***. There are no dhamu , and the bridegroom simply 
goes to the Woman’s house with his putridr and brother. The bandha is 
given as at a regular wedding, but drti is not performed, and. there is less 
feasting and the cost is much less. The binding ceremony m this form 
is when an ornament is put on her, usually a nose-ring. 

* Dh&rnu, fr. dham a feast: dhamu = guest, 
f Badh&i, ft. barhna, to increase. 

I Marti, a measure. 

1 PtUtidr. from putr , a son. 

I Kumbh = a new ghard full of Water. 

% Pishh, ft. Ushnd = baithnd, to sit down. 

1 *# Chingdna, to scatter. 

tSu&j, dowry: fr. &ud f red. V:.- v 

‘ Artl to swing round anything from right to left. 

Ghu%du-6h&dar, a bride’s head-dress. 

• Godf to go | to visit ih the name o!0od* 

it. tar, head (Mt) and gudhna or to plait. 
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Marriage in Ghurah . 

A quiet form of sargudhi marriage is called garib chdm % . The lag, 
etc., are all rendered as in the other form, but on an auspicious day the 
bridegroom accompanied by his sister simply goes to the bride’s house, and 
at the entrance worships the kumbh. He then seats himself on the blanket 
in the usual way, and the girl is seated next him by her mother. After 
eating the couple take leave of the girl's father and proceed to the boy’s 
house where the kumbh is again touched* This second worship of the 
kumbh makes the marriage binding. 

The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandhd ludndf in which a 
widow, who is to marry her husband’s brother, is married to him on the 
kiria day, is., 7th to the 11th or 13th day after the first husband's death. 
She puts aside her late husband’s ornaments and puts on his brother’s, in 
token that she accepts him. A he-goat is sacrificed at home to the de- 
ceased husband and a small feast usually given. The widow’s parents need 
not attend, but they are entitled to a lag, called bakra, as being the price 
of a goat. If the widow wishes to marry a stranger, he must pay the 
hakrd of one rupee, and Be. 1-8 or Rs. 3 as chadydli% to her parents. An 
auspicious day after the kiria harm period is ascertained from a jotshi,§ 
and the ornaments changed as described above. 

Lastly a man who elopes with a girl can, after a certain interval, open 
negotiations with her father, and if he assents, pay him Rs. 7 and a goat as 
compensation. This observance is termed lag nt\\ and operates as a valid 
marriage 

The custom of gharjawdntri or service in lieu of a money payment for 
a wife, is common among all castes in the State, especially in the Clmrah 
and Sadr wizdrats. The term of service is usually three or seven years, 
and the marriage may take place at any time if the girl’s father is agreeable. 

A husband may divorce his wife if he cannot get on with her. The 
divorce is complete if the husband receives back his ornaments and says j 
“I have divorced you, RdjdH duroH ** ” is., on the RajYt’s oath. The 
husband also breaks a stick in her presence. Divorced wives can 
remarry if they like. 

In succession all sons, even bastards, if recognized by the father, 
succeed on equal terms, but the eldest son gets the best field as his 
jethwagh ; the second son gets a special implement, sickle, sword or axe 
as his hathiar, while the third gets the family house as his mulwdher . 

The son (rand put) or daughter (rand dhidff) of a widow born in 
her husband’s house has all the rights of her deceased husband’s own 
children. It is, however, essential that the widow should continue to live 
in her husband’s house and the child be begotten therein. 


# ‘ The custom ( chdra ) of the poor/ 
f Ludnd s= to put on as a dress, 
t Chadydli t fr, chadnd = chafna, to lot go. 

§ Joishi, an astrologer. 

|j RU == custom. 

,11 Storage customs differ considerably in the eastern and western portions of Ofaurdh. and 
the ater, description chiefly applies to the eastern half. In the western half the bydh 
or full marriage rite, according to orthodox Hindu custom, is the rule, and the janai is 
uncommon ; but the other forms are as above* J 

m DuroH s= oath. 

ft Band =» widow, and dhid =r daughter. 



f Men who have died childless are propitiated by putting garlands of flowers and a red 
Woollen cap on their effigies on the Barikfdnt and Udns days, 

1J¥, $ hdf == half. :/;■ ^- ; vl v ,;y 

§ JV. mte&d, a fixed toons*.'.,; 




Tamms m Churah* 


All dead Hindus except children not jet tonsured are burnt. The 
head is placed towards the north and the hands on the chest, the face 
being turned skyward. The Hindu rites are, in essentials, observed, but 
the place of the aeh&raj is taken by the Bhif. 


For seven, nine or thirteen days mourning is observed, only one meal 
a day, called upas*, being eaten, and on the day on which mourning is to 
cease, a suit of good woollen clothes (which are prepared beforehand in 
anticipation of death and worn on festival days) is given to the priest 
who presides over the obsequies. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared 
and offered to the deceased’s ancestors and finally removed and 
thrown into the nearest stream. The relations of the deceased also 
wash their clothes and a lie-goat is killed. Then a feast is given to the 
relations and the mourning ends. This feast is usually given by the 
deceased’s wife’s parents. Ceremonies are performed and balls made 
and offered after one, three and six months, a year and four years, to 
the deceased. At the latter, i. e., at the end of the fourth year, called 
chubarhi , the ceremonial is done on a big scale* 


The obsequies of any man who dies childless are done in the same way, 
but if he brings any calamity on the household an effigy is made and 
placed near a spring or on the roof of the house or in some good place 
and worshipped by offering him a cap, bread, and an earthen pot of ghi 
which are finally worn and eaten by the man who is supposed to have 
been affected by him. The spirit of the person who dies a violent death 
is appeased by taking an earthen pot full of boiled ghi , a pitcher full of 
water, and a goat to the spot where he met his death, and the goat ia 
killed there and his head and the vessels rolled down the hill. This is done 
on the paniydru , i.e., on the hiria harm day. The people perform sarddK 
Ceremonies are also performed for the propitiation of ancestors in 
general, t 


The Chur&his are zaminddrs and hold land on two forms of tenure* 
Those who pay half its produce are called ghdrd% and those who pay a 
fixed share of grain, etc., are called mudydri.^ The half share is alone 
divided after deducting the seed for the next crop. Occupancy tenants 
are not allowed any special privilege in the shape of remission of rent or 
favourable rates. The Ohunihis are primarily and essentially cultivators, 
but many of them own flocks of sheep and goats with which, like the 
Gaddis, they visit P&ngi in summer and the low hills in winter* 


The Chur&his worship the deities on the following days 

Shiv — Sunday, Monday and Thursday. 

SaHi — Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 

Nag or Mahal — Thursday and Saturday. 

Kailu — Thursd ay* 

Kyelang^Simd^y and Thursday. 

Sltla — Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 

Chamd — Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 


.T 



Chumhi festivals. 


To Shiv are offered a chola or woollen coat, a sheep, charms of silver 
oblong in shape worn round the neck, a nddi (a silver-arch ornament 
shaped like a drum), These offerings are taken by the head of the 
family, and the ornaments are worn by him out of respect for Shiv and 
to avert his wrath. To Sakti Devi are offered, as elsewhere, a goat, 
trident and cakes. The offerings to a NAg are an iron mace {khantja), 
a crooked iron stick (hmdi), (these are left at the shrine), a sheep and 
cakes (these are divided among the priest, chela and worshipper, and 
eaten). To Kailn are offered a red cap, an iron mace and a kid. . Ihe 
cap and part of the kid go to the priest, the rest to the worshipper. 
Kyelang's offerings are a mace, a goat and a red cap. feitla s offerings 
are a goat and calces like the Devils. Chaund gets cakes, and occasion- 
ally a goat is also sacrificed at her shrine. 

Ohur&his make a pilgrimage to Manmahesh in BMdon or in Asuj, on 
the Drub Ashtami day. 

Blocks of wood or stone which are supposed to possess some super- 
natural attributes are worshipped. When a deity is to be set up for the first 
time and consecrated, a Brahman's presence is necessary. In© P^sts 
preside at shrines; and in dwellings the elder members of the household. 
Priests are not selected from thq Brahman class only, but from all the 
other castes except low castes. Brahmans, KAjputs, K4this and Tuiakkars 
are eligible to hold the position of a priest. 

The following are some of the festivals observed in Ohurah 

1. BiswjL on 1st Baisakh, at which pindri or balls of grain are eaten 
with honey and ghi or gur* People also collect together for singing and 
dancing, this being the Hindu New Year's Day. 

2. Patroru ki sankrant* on 1st Bh&don, held in memory of their 
ancestors. Flour is mixed with water, salt and spices and spread on 
bhuji leaves, called patroru , and eaten. 

3. Masra, held on the same day as the Drab Ashtami at Manimahesh 
in honour of Shiva-— that is, on the . eighth day of the light halt ot 
BMdon. It is accompanied by dancing. 

4. ‘ Several of the ordinary mdas observed in the capital, such as 
Half, Diw&li, Lohri, etc., are also held in Church. 

5. Chhinj , or wrestling matches, associated with the Lakhd&ta cult, 
are held annually in every pargana of Churah. 

Chubbea, a Kbarral ol&n (agricultural) found in Montgomery. ^ 

OhubIoae : (l) a maker of bracelets, called in the west Bangera or Wangn- 
gar. Also called sometimes Kachera or glass- worker, the Ohungar 
generally makes bracelets of glass or lac, which are sold in the east by 
the MarMr, and in the west by the Bangera. The Ohungar also makes 
’ bracelets of bell-metal or any other material except ^ silver or gold. 
The term is probably merely an occupational one, and in the east of the 
Punjab pr actically synonymous with Mani4r. (2) A J&t (agricul- 
tural) found in Mult&n. 


«* first day of the month. 
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Dabr, Dab, a Jfy clan (agricultural) found in MultAn and Sh&hpur. 

Daberah , a Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar® 

Pabgar, a lew caste who make kuppis for oil and ghi They prepare 
the raw hides themselves. The term is, at least in these Provinces, a 
purely occupational one, but the (iabgars are principally recruited 
from the Chain&r caste, and, in SiAlkof, from the Khoj&s and Chuhrds 
also. By metathesis the term becomes badgar. 

Dabkaya, Dahaya, cf. Kataya, a gilder, a beater of wire, 

Dachchi, a clan of the Bhattis of the Sandal BAr, who are said to marry 
with the Chaddrars, but not with the Bhagsiri or JandrAkes, though the 
latter also are both Bhatti clans. * ^ 

Dadd, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. 

Badmjke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Dadx, a sept of Rajputs, descended from Ohhatar Chand, 3rd eon of Pai4 
Chand, 31st RAja of Kahlur or Bilaspur State. 

Dam, see under DAwai. 

Dadpotra, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan (doubtless DAud- 
potra, q. t;.). 

Dadra Bmiffi, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dadtj, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dadupanthi. — F ounded by DAdu,* a Gaur Brahman, who died in 17 03. The 
DAdupanthi sect is usually divided into three orders : 

(i) NAgas,t found in the villages about Jaipur : they wear the 
choti or scalp-lock, and ornaments, and are wrestlers fencers 
and on occasion warriors ; 3 * 

(«) the Virakias,J who wear ochre-coloured garments and do not 
live in houses; 

# DAdu was bom at AhmadAbAd in GuzerAt, whence be migrated to Nar&im 50 
miles south-west of Jaipur and now the head-quarters of the sect. At the gurddwdra 
here the DAdupanthfs assemble in PhAgao and thence go to Sambhar where a fair i Z 
held on the anniversary of Dadii’s death. Regarding his birth, tradition avers that an mmd 
Brahman had no son, but one day God, in the guise of an old man, told him in response to 
his prayers, that he would find Boating on the river a box containing a male child sucking 
its toe. He did so, and his wife’s breasts miraculously filled with milk so that nhm 
was able to suckle the child. When the boy was 10 years old, the aged man again appear 
ad to the boy and gave him some betel from his own mouth, whereby all secrets warn 
revealed to him, and the old man then named him DAdfi Jiv, bidding him remain 
celibate and found an order of his own, DAdii then exclaimed ; D&dit gaib mahin aZ 
dev mild , pdyd ham pctr&hdd, Mastah meri Tear dharyd delchd agam agdd . « By chance I 
found a gur& ; he gave me pnrshdd and laid his hands upon my head, whereby all secret® 
were revealed to mo.* DAdfi’s death is assigned to Sbt. 1760 (1708 AD)* but hi 
is also said to have been 6th in descent from RAmAnand. If so he flourished in 1600 
A. D. Other accounts make him contemporary with DarA Shikoh, others with Govind 
Singh. According to Macauiifie, Sikh Religion, VI, p, 140, the DAdtipantMs place 
death at the same time and place as Kablr’s. n 

t NSgais said to bo derived from Sanskrit n dguaU, naked, bnt there is the nsnal nlav 
on the words na-tiga (naked) and nig, snake. The Ntfgfa are mercenary soldieriin 
Jaipur and other States of EAjputina bnt are not known in the Punjab. See below 

t Virakta simply means asoetio. Mr. Maelagan says the celibates of to-dav wear 
white, shave the beard and moustache, and wear necklaces, with white round mrw T. 
which is attached a piece of cloth which hangs down the baek~elearly the Ttapfa?^' 
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The D&dupantlm. 

(in) the IJfcfcridbas, who shave the head with the beard and mous- 
tache,* wear white clothes, and generally practise as physi« 
cians ; besides 

(iv) the secular D^dupantMs, who are called Bistardharis* 

D£du is said to have had 52 disciples who established as many $em$ 
or resting places.f Hie head of each dera, the deraddr, presents 
contributions to the gaddi-nashin or incumbent of the guru-dwdra at 
NattiinA, who is elected by a conclave of the deraddrs. The sect is 
recruited from the Brahman, Kshatriya, R&jput, Sit and Gujar castes, 
but never from those of menial rank 4 As a rule children are initiated,, 

D&du composed a book called the D&du Bam, of 5,000 verses, some of 
which are recited by his followers, after cheir ablutions ©very morning* 
In the evening drti is performed to it by lighting lamps and reciting 
passages from it. § D&dd forbade idolatry, built no temples, |j and 
taught the unity of God. In salutation his votaries os©^ the word Sat 
Bdm, the “ True Gocl” But, in spite of D&du's denunciation oi idolatry, 
his hair, his tumhd (cup), chold (gown) and hharsun (sandals) are 
religiously preserved in his cave ( gupha ) at S&mbhar^J 

Before a guru admits a disciple the privations and difficulties of jog 
are impressed upon him, and he is warned that h© will have to 
remain celibate, live on alms, abstain from flesh and stimulants, and 
uphold the character of his order. In the presence of all the sddhus 
the guru shaves oS the disciple's choii (scalp-lock) and covers his head 
with the foapdli (skull-cap), which D&dii wore. He is also given a 
hurta of hhagwd (ochre) colour, and taught the guru-mantra which he 
must not reveal The rite concludes with the distribution of sweets. 

On a guru’s death the usual Hindu rites are observed, and on the 
17th day a feast is given to the sddhus . A fine tomb is sometimes 
erected outside the dera } in memory of the deceased, if he was wealthy. 

Although the D&dupantbis proper are celibate, both men and women 
are admitted into the community, and a great many have taken to 
marriage without ceasing to be D&dhpanfcMs. These form the bistar - 
dhdri or secular group, which should probably be regarded as a 
separate caste. Many of them are merchants, especially in grain, and 
wealthy. 


* Tb© Ufctr&dhi have a gurti at Bafcbia in Hissar. So© below. 

f Of these 52 disciples, ftaijab, Gharib Ms and Sundar Ms were the chief. R&ijab 
was a Muhammadan ; it is said that Muhammadans who follow Mdu are called TJfctr&dhi in 
contradistinction to the Hindu Mddpanfchfs who are called Mgl. But the N&gi is 
clearly the N&ga already described, and Uttr&dbi can only mean <c northern.” 

The second, Gharib Ms* composed many hymns, still popular among Hindus, but his 
followers are said to be mostly Obamfa, who cut tb© hair short and wear cotton quilting. 
Bttndar Ms composed the 8aky&, a work resembling the Sikh Gmnth . 

j But see the foregoing foot-note. The followers of Gharib Das, at any rate, elude 
Oh&mirs, and Mr. Maclagan adds that many adherents of the sect are found among the 
lower castes. 

| According to Wilson the worship is addressed to Rama, the deity negatively described 
in the Ved&nfca theology. 

^ jl Now temples are built by his followers who say that they worship H the book ** in them. 

f - Mr, Maclagan adds ; 4S In fact, the doctrine of Mdu is sometimes described as 
mntheistic. It is contained in several works in the Bh&uba tongue which are said to 
4 include many of the sayings of Kabir, Accounts of the gurti and his followers are given 
in to i 



Dajjwal. — T he R4jput clan to which belongs the ancient ruling family of 
Dat&rpur, but said to take its name from D4da in Kdngra on the 
Hoshi&rpur border. The R4nas of Bit Mfinasw&l, or tableland of the 
Hoshi4rpur Siwaliks were Dadw&l Rajputs, and the clan still holds 
the tract. 

_ The Dadwdls are found in the neighbourhood of Datiirpur, the seat 
of their former sovereignty, and on the south-west face of the Siwdlika 
in Hoshidrpur tahsil near Dholbdha and Janauri or Jankapuri, its 
ancient name, which is still used. JAnak was an ancient Surajbansi 
ruler. The Dadwiils are a branch of the Katoch and do not intermarry 
with them, or with the GoleriAs or SibAyas on the ground of a common 
descent. They have an interesting local history which describes how 
they wrested the tract round Datiirpur from a Chifling rani. 

The Dadw&ls have several ais or families, whose names are derived 
from their settlements, such as Janaurach, DholbAbfa, Datarnurin 
Fatehpuria, BhAmnowAlfa, Khangwarach, Naruria, KAmpurfa, etc! 
DafeLrpur is their chief village, but they have no system of Mat's 
and wo tan*. (For their history and the septs which into- marry with 
them see the Hoshidrpur Gazetteer , 1904, pp. 48-9.) 

DafrIna, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpor 

Dasae, a Jilt tribe, numerous in Delhi and GargAon, and wiih a small 
colony in Rohtak. 

Daqi, Daghi,^ (from dagh,* a blemish ; the word dighi is a term of abuse 
in Kullu), a generic term for an impure caste in Kullu. Koli is 
hardly a synonym, though, according to Ibbetson, these tw 0 words, 
together with a third, Ohandl. are used almost indifferentb to describe 
the lower class of menials of the highest hills. The Koli of t>*e 
plains is easily distinguishable, by his" lncaliiy, from the Kuli of the 
hills. The former is probably nothing more than a Chamar tribe 
immigrant from Hindustan ; the latter, of Kolian origin. The two 
would appear to meet in the SiwAliks. Cunningham ^belmved that 

, the hills of the Punjab were once occupied by a true Kolian race 
belonging to the same group as the Kols of Central India and Behar, 
and that the present Kolis are very probably their representatives. 
He points out that da, the Kolian for water, is still used for many 
of the smaller streams of the Simla hills, and that there is a line of 
tribes of Kolian origin extending from Jabbalpur at least as far as 
AllAhAbAd, all of which nse many identical words in their vocabularies 
and have a common tradition of an hereditary connection with work- 
ing in iron. The name of Kullu, however, he identifies with Kulinda, 

* But according to the late Mr. A. Anderson “ The popular explanation of the word 
Dig! is that it is derived from dag cattle, because they drag away the carcasses of dead 
cattle and also eat the flesh. If a man says he is a Koli, then a Kanet turns round on 
him and asks him whether he does not drag carcasses; and on his saying he does the 
Kanet alleges he is a Dagf, and the would-be Koli consents. There are very few in 
Ktfllu proper that abstain from touching the dead. There are more in Sarij, but they 
admit they are called either Digis or Kolis, and that whether they abstain from touching 
carcasses or not, all eat, drink and intermarry on equal terms. It is a mere piece of 
affectation for a man who does not touch the dead to say he will not intermarry with 
the family of a man who is not so fastidious. This is a social distinction, and probably 
also indicates more or less the wealth of the individual who will not touch the dead?' \ 
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B&gis* 


and thinks that it has nothing in common with Kol KoK, th© 
ordinary name for any inhabitant of Kullu, is a distinct word 
from Koli and with a distinct meaning. 

The names Koli, Dagi, and Chanel seem to be used to denote almost 
all the low castes in the hills. In the median ranges, such as those 
of Ivangra proper, the Koli and Chanal are of higher status than 
the JMgl, and not very much lower than the Kanet and Ghirth 
or lowest cultivating castes ; and perhaps the Koli may be said to 
occupy a somewhat superior position to, and the Chanfe very much 
the same position as, the Chamfer in the plains, while the D&gi 
corresponds more nearly with the Ohubra. In Kullu the three words 
seem to be used almost indifferently, and to include not only the 
lowest castes, but also members of those castes who have adopted 
the pursuits of respectable artisans. The interesting quotations from 
Sir James Lyall give full details on the subject. Even in Kfengra 
the distinction appears doubtful. Sir James Lyall quotes a tradition 
which assigns a common origin, from the marriage of a demi-god 
to the daughter of a Kullu demon, to the Kanets and Dagis of 
Kullu, the latter having become separate owing to their ancestor 
who married a Tibetan woman, having taken to eating the flesh 
of the yak, which, as a sort of ox, is sacred to Hindus ; and 
he thinks that the story may point to a mixed Mughal and Hindu 
descent for both castes. Again he writes : “ The Koli class is 

a pretty numerous in Rfejgiri on the north-east side of pargana 
C( Harm rp or ; like the Kanet it belongs to the country to the east of 

Kfeigra proper. I believe this class is treated as outcast by other 
“ Hindus in Rfijgiri, though not so in Bilasptir and other countries 
“ to the east. The class has several times attempted to get the Katoch 
* ( E&jfi to remove the ban, but the negotiations have fallen through 
“ because the bribe offered was not sufficient. Among outcasts the 
“Chamara are, as usual, the most numerous.” Of pargana Kfeigra he 
writes : u The Dagis have been entered as second-class Gaddis, but 
Si they properly belong to a different nationality, and bear the same 
u relation to the Kanets of Bangalial that the Sepis, Bath's, and B fills 
u (also classed as second-class Gaddis) do to the first-class Gaddis.” 
So that it would appear that Dagis are. more common in Kfingra 
proper, and Kalis to the east of the valley ; and that the latter are 
outcast while the former claim kinship with the Kanet. (Kangra 
Settlement Report) § 67, pp* 65 and t>2 ; 1 13 shows that in Kullu at 
least the Dagi is not a caste). ■ Hali is the name given in Chamba 
to Ddgi or Cltandl ; and the Hfilis are a low caste, much above 
the Domna and perhaps a little above the Glia mar, who do all sorts 
of menial work and are very largely employed in the fields* They 
will not intermarry with the Chamfer. See also Koli. 

The late Mr. A. Anderson, however, wrote as to the identity of Dagi 
and Chanfe “ In Kiillti proper there are no Ohanfes, that is, "there are 
none who on being asked to what caste they belong "will answer that 
they are Chanfils ; but they will describe themselves as Dagi-Chanfils 
or Koli-Chanfes, and men of the same families as these Dfigi-Ohaufils 
or Koli-Chanfes will as of ten merely describe themselves as Dggis or 
Kolis. In Kullu Dfigi, Koli, and Chanfil mean very nearly the same 
thing, but the word Koli is more common in Sarfej and Chanfil is 
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scarcely used at all in Kullu; but Gliandls are, I believe, numerous 
in Mandi, and in the K&ngra valley. A Dagi who had been out of 
the Kullu valley, told rue lie would call himself a Diigi in Kullu, a 
Ohan&l in Kangra, and a Koli in PMch or Saraj, otherwise these local 
castes would not admit him or eat with him. Again and again 
the same man has called himself a Ddgi and also a Koli. If a Kanefe 
wishes to be respectful to one of this low caste he will call him a Koli, 
if angry with him a Dagi. A Ghana! of Mandi State will not 
intermarry with a Kullu Dtlgi. In some places as in Mamili hothi, 
Kanets smoke with D&gis, but this is not) common in Kullu, though, 
the exclusiveness has arisen only within the last few years, as caste 
distinctions became gradually more defined .... A Chamdr in Sant] will 
call himself a Dagi, and men calling themselves Kolis sail they would 
eat and drink with him. They said he was a Ghamdr merely because 
he made shoes, or worked in leather. Most Dagis in Kullu proper 
will not eat with Ghamars, but in some places they will. It depends 
on what has been the custom of the families.” 

Paha, a Eta] put clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, Kabirw&la tahsil, 
Dah& (DaM), also a Jat sept, found in Dera Ghazi Khan, Like the 
Parlidr(s) Jats, and their Mirasis the Mongla and Sidhar, they are 
said to eschew the use of black clothes or green bangles. 

pAHAL, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mnlt&n. 

Dahalo, Dahalo, two Jat clans (agricultural) found in Mulfc&a. 

Dahameaj, Dahameaya, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Daeian, one of the principal clans of the J&ts in Karnal : head-quarters at 
Shahrmalpur- 

Dahan, a i&% clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Dahang, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Dahab, a Jat tribe, akin to the Lang£h, found in Multan (agricultural). 

Pahar, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Dakar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. In Bahfiwalpur they 
hold an imnortant position. Their descent is traced from Raja Bawan, 
ruler of Mirpur Mathila, near Ghot-fei, who was converted to IsMm by 
Sayyid. JaMl and was by him named Amir-ud-Dd.hr, or (t Ruler of the 
Age.” Once rulers of part of Sindh, the Diihr power decreased in the 
time of the La n Mil supremacy, and in Ak bar’s time they were address- 
ed merely as ZamfhdSrs, but the BTihars conceded many privileges 
to them and those were maintained by the D&udpotr&s on their rise to 
power. The D&hrs are closely connected with the Gil dni-Makh dums 
of Uch, to whom they have, it is said, given eighteen daughters in 
marriage from time to time. (For further details see the Bahdwalpnr 
Gazetteer .) , t B--? WA ■ 

Pahar, a Jat clan (affricnlfcnral) found in MuMn. 

Dahawa, a M% clan (agricultural) found in Multfin, y" 

Dahba, a Muhammadan tribe found in Gujr&t. It claims Janjua Rajput 
origin and descent from one Khoga, a servant of Akbar who gave him 
a rob© of honour and a gray (dahb) horse — whence its name. 
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Dc&%mar~BcMya* 

DahIha, a group of Brahmans, found in Hiss&r. 

Dahiya— * (1) A tribe found on the north-eastern border of the S&impla 

and the adfoihThg portion of the Sonepat tahsils of Rohtak and Delhi, 
They claim to be descended from Dahla, the only son of a Ohanb&n 
R&jpiit named Mdnik Rai, by a Dhankar woman. This is probably 
the Manik Rai Chauh&n who founded BAnsi. Another account makes 
their ancestor Dhadhfj, son of Haria Harpfl, son of Prithi Raja^ 
Another tradition derives the name Dahiyd. from Dadhr^rd, a village 
in Hiss&r, which it thus makes the starting place (nikds) of the tribe. 
The Dahiyd. is one of the 36 royal tribes of Rajputs, whose original 
home was about the confluence of the Sutlej with the Indus. They 
ore possibly the Dahiaa of Alexander. 

(2) A faction, opposed to the AhulAna, said to be named after the 
Dahiyd Ja^s. These two factions are found in Kamal, as well asin Delhi 
and E hfcak, The AhuMna faction is headed by the Ghatw&l or Maiak 
J t\s 3 whose head-quarters are Dher-ka-Ahul&na in G*>h&na, and who 
were, owing to fcneir s.ttccessi'ul opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted 
heads of t he Jots in tln-se parts. Some one of the empe»ors called 
them m to assist him in coercing the M&ndah^r K&jputs, and thus the 
old enmity was strengthened. The DahiyA Jdts, growing powerful, 
became jealous «»f the supremacy of the Ghatw&ls and joined the 
Mandahdrs against them Thus the country side was divined into two 
tactions; the ti u jars and Tagas of the tract, the JagMn Js&ts of thapa 
Nnultha, and the batm&r of Rontate joining the Dahiy&s, and the 
Hu»ia Jats of Rohtak, and most of the Jats ot the tract except the 
Jdghtns, joining the Ahul&uas. In the Mutiny, disturbances took place 
in the Rohtak District between these two factions, and the Mandah&rs 
of the Nardak ravaged the Ahulanas in the south of the tract. The 
Dahiyd is also called the J&$, and occasionally the Mandah&r faction. 
The J*ts and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to 
consider each other, tribally speaking, as natural enemies. This 
division runs right through Sonepat and more faintly through Delhi 
talisil, and is so firmly rooted in the popular mind than Muhammadans 
, even class themselves with one or the other party. Thus the Muham- 
/ madan Gujars of P&neln Gdjran call themselves Dabiyas and so do 
* all the neighbouring villages. 

* In Delhi the legend is that Haria Harpil, being defeated in battle by the king of Delhi 
took refuge in a lonely forest which from the number of its trees he called Ban auta— -now 
corrupted into Barauta— in Rohtak. There he ruled and his son Dhadhij after him. Dhadhii 
one day in hunting chanced upon a certain pond or tank near Pogthala in the same district 
where the J&fc women had come together to get their drinking water. Just then a man 
came out of the village leading a buffalo -calf with a rope to the pond to give it water. The 
animal either from fright or frolic bounded away from the hand of its owner, and he gave 
chase but in vain: Neighbours joined in the pursuit, which was nevertheless unsuccessful 
till the animal in its headlong flight came across the path of a Jatni going along with two 
gharras of water on her head. She quietly put out her foot on the rope which was trailing 
along the ground and stood Arm under the strain which the impetus of the fugitive gave 
The calf was caught, and Dhadhfj looking on with admiration, became enamoured of the 
stalwart comeliness of its captor. Such a wife, he said, must needs bear a strong race of 
sons to her husband, and that husband, notwithstanding the fact of her already being 
married he forthwith determined to be himself. By a mixture of cajolery threats and 
gift-making he obtained his desire— and the Jatni married the Kshatri prince. By her 
h© had three sons— TejA, Sahja, and JaisA. Dhadhfj gave his name to the Dahiyas and 
his children spread over the neighbouring tracts, dividing the country between them— 
Tej* s descendants live in Rohtak ; SahjA’s partly in Rohtak and partly in 12 villages 
of Delhi ; while Jaisa's descendants live in Rohtak and in 16 villages in Delhi 
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The AMMna tradition traces their origin to R£jput&n£. Their 
ancestor was coming Delhi-wards with his brothers, M6m and S6m, in 
search of a livelihood. They quarrelled on the road and had a deadly 
fight on the banks of the Gh&td, naddi. Mom and Som, who were on 
one side, killed their kinsman and came over to Delhi to the king there 
who received them with favour and gave them lands : to Som the tract 
across the Ganges where his descendants now live as Rajputs. Mom was 
sent to Rohfcak, and he is now represented by the J&ts there as well 
as in H&nsi and Jind. The Rohtak party had their head -quarters at 
AhuMna in that district, and thence on account of internal quarrels 
they spread themselves in different directions, some coming into the 
Delhi district. 

Dahko, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

DAHLoxi, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Daho, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Dahoka, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Pahon, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Da honda, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dahbala, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MuMru 

DaheIja, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

DaIr, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Par, Dakaut, Dakotra: see under Brahman. 

Dal, a clan (agricultural) "found in Multan. 

Dalal, a tribe found in Rohtak. It claims R&thor Rajput origin, and its 
traditions say that, 28 generations ago, one Dhanna Rao settled at 
Silauthi, and married a Baclgujar Jat woman of Sankhaul near 
Bahddurgarh, by whom he had four sons— Dille, Desal, Man and 
Sahiya,* From these sprang the four clans of Dal&I, Desw&l, M&nand 
Sew6g+ Jats, who do not intermarry one with another. The Dal&ls are 
hereditary enemies of the Dahiya J&ts. 

DalanI, a Jd>t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Dalel, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Daleo, a small J&t elan, found in Ludhiana. They say that Jagdeo had five 
sons : Daleo, Dewal, Ulak (Aulak), Malanghj: and Pamar, Now R£j£ 
Jail Pangal promised a Bh&tni, KangaK by name, 10 times as much 
largesse as Jagdeo gave her. But Jagdeo cut off his head. The 
Bh&tni, however, stuck it on again. Still, ever since this clan has had 
small necks l 

Dallawalia, the eighth of the Sikh misls or confederacies, which was 
recruited from J^s. 

Dalo, Palo, two (?) J&f clans (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

# Or Dalla, Beau, Man and Sewa were the sons of Khokhar, a Chauh&n BAjput who 
married a Jat wife, according to the Jfnd account, 
t Or Sawal in Jfnd, '■ ■ 

$? BaUang, : .y 'VS; 



Dabugar, a maker of gunpowder. This term and its synonyms include 
. various castes ; always Muhammadans. . 


Pamai^Damgan 


Damai, a GurkM clan in the Simla Hill States, who do tailor's work, and 
are thought a very low caste, 

Dammar, (m.) a tribe of originally called Mr, immigrants from Sind. 

They affect the Sindhi title of J4m and claim to be superior to other 
Jilts in that they do not marry daughters outside the tribe ; but the 
rule is often broken. 

Dandam, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Danbi, (i) a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n, {ii) also a Sany4s£ 
sub-order. 


Dan dial, an agricultural clan found in Sb&hpur. 

Dandiwal, a Ja| clan, claiming Chauh&n descent, which emigrated from 
Delhi via Jnisalmir to Sirsa : found in Hiss&r, and also in Jind State. 
In the latter it affects the jathera and jandtdn worship, and has as its 
sidh a Pir whose shrine is at Below til si, in British Territory. At the - 
birth of a son, they offer to his samddh a piece of guy, a rupee and 
some cloth which are taken by a Brahman. 


Bangarab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mulfc4n. 


Bangarik, lit. ‘cow-people* : h) a small tribe, confined to four villages in 
Chit nil and said to speak a language cognate with Shina. Though 
long since converted to Ishttn, the name Dangarik would seem to show 
that they were Hindus originally ; {ii} a terra applied to all the Shina- 
speaking people of Chitrdl and the Indus Kohist&n generally, 
because of the peculiar aversion of the Shins, which is only shared 
bv the J)angariks and JMMsh Ktifirs, for the cow and domestic fowls.— 
Biddulph's Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh , pp. 64 and 113. 


Dangk, an ArMn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Banna — see Wargara. 


I) AN war, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


DAoii, a hill caste of Dumn4 status who work for gold in streams in the low 
hills (e.g., about In a) ; in the high hills (e.g., Khlngra) called Sansoi, 
and corresponding to the Khirs who are the gold workers of the plains. 

(If. dfinla. fMnln. a. wmsHpi* -Fm* rmLI r 


Cf. tlaula, d&ula, a washer for gold. 

Daeah, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Daeain, Debn, see Mallah. 


Dard, a term applied by the Mate to the tribes of the Indus Kohistdn who 
live on the left hank of that river : Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, p. 12. 


Dargake, wooden bowl makers, see Chitrdli. 

Dargh, a J At. clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Darol, Daboli, a sept of Rajputs descended from Mian Kela, a son of 
Sangar Chand, 16th Rdjd of Kahlir. 


IUrtoche, carpenters, in the valley below Chitrdl, and in the Gilgit and 
Indns valleys; see Chitrdli. 


*<•5 
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Datte, a Lab&na clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Darvesh— Dalys* 


Darvesh. --Darvesh means one who begs from door to door (dar “door v ). 
But the Darvesh of our Census returns are a peculiar class found mainly 
in Batala and Pathankof, and in Amritsar tad Kapfirfchala. They culti- 
vate a little land, play musical instruments, br*g, make ropes, go to a 
house where there has been a death and chant the praises of the 
deceased, hang about mosques, and so forth. They are hardly ascetics, 
yet the small number of women seem to show that they have not yet 
formed into a separate caste, and are still recruited from outside. 
Elsewhere, e. g* in Gujrafc, they are poor scholars who seek instruction in 
mosques and live on alms or by begging from door to door, resembling 
the tdlih-ul-ilm of the frontier. Sometimes they are employed as hdngis 
at mosques, or in other minor posts. 


Darvesh Khel. — The Utm&nzai and Ahmadzai clans (descendants of Mus& 
Darvesh) of the Wazxr Pathans (q* v.)» 


Darzi.— Hindi syn. suji, a purely occupational term, there being no Darzi 
caste in the proper acceptation of the word, though there is a Darzi 
guild in every town. The greater number of Darzi s belong perhaps 
to the Dhobi and Chhimba castes, more especially to the latter; but 
men of ail castes follow the trade, which is that of a tailor or sempster. 
The Darzis are generally returned as Hindu in the east and Musalman 
in the west. 


Das(a) — (a) Sanskrit dasd, a mariner ; according to the Turin , begotten by 
a Sudr& on a Kshafcriya. The Sastrd and Tdntra give a different origin 
(Oolebrooke’s Essays , p. 274) ; f b) Das, the appellation common to Sudr&s, 
cf. Karan . 

Dasa, fr. das, ‘ ten/ as opposed to Bisa, fr. bis, e twenty 7 : half-caste, as 
opposed to one of pure descent — see under Bania. In Gurgaon the 
term is applied to a group, which is practically a distinct caste, of 
Tagas who have adopted the custom of widow remarriage, and so lost 
status, though they are of pure Taga blood: Punjab Customary Law, 

11, p. 182. 

Dashal, fr. Dashw&l, f of the plains/ is a group of Rajputs found in 
the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs of Ghiind, Theog, Madh&n 
and Darkoti, four baronies feudatory to Keonthal State. it is 
asserted that the Dash&ls once ranked as Kanets, wearing no sacred 
thread and performing no orthodox funeral rites ; and a fifth Dash.4 
sept is still only of Kanet status. This latter sept gives its name to 
Dashauli, a village in Punar pargana of Keonthal. 


Dashti, once a servile tribe of the Baloch, now found scattered in 
small numbers through Deras Qh&zi and hm&il KMn and Muzaffargarh. 
Possibly, as Dames suggests, from one of the numerous dashts or table- 
lands, found throughout the country. 


Pasfal, a J&$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan* 


Dasti, Dashti (from dasht, c wilderness *).— A Baloch tribe of impure de- 
scent See under Baloch* 


Da-TONG-KAR-FO, DaON GRfi-K ARtJ ; 


See Ch&hzang* 


1 



fc* For the origin of this title see the Bahdwalpur Gazetteer. 

MF* f -pare, is said to mean ‘-fold/ but cj\ the Panj-pare among the PatMns, also the 
ViH; Panj-pao of Multan. 

rm i $ The Arbfmi and Isbani Ddudpotras do not recognise the Wisranis. The former declare 
that four families of t he Abra (q. v.) tribe migrated from Wfsarwih in Sindh in thd time 
- ■ of Naw&b Muhammad Bahiwal KHn II. The Abras gave one daughter in marriage 
V3T.L to BalaWal KMn, Hrj&ai, a second to an Arbani family, and a third to an Isbini, 
pd ashed their sons-mdaw to admit them among the Daudpotras, so that they might 
m% he entitled to all the privileges which the D&Mpotras enjoyed. This was granted and they 
were called Wisram Daudpotras (from Wlsharwah), 

§The story goes that once Muhammad BaMwal KMn III happened to see one Mrn 
s Kharola with his head sliaved. A shaven head being generally looked down upon, the 
Nawib remarked in Sxndhi (which ho always spoke), ho dmo thorn, ‘look at that bald 
headland so they were mck-named Thumra. They are really Kharolas (converted sweepers) 

Jl Originally Jits of low status (there is still a sept of MdMnas which is known by 


TbeWaudpotrm* 


DifopoTRA.. — 1 The sept to which belongs' r the^ ruling family of Bahawalpur. 
It claims to be Abfadssi* and is practically confined to Bahdwalpur and 
the neighbouring portions of MuMa, part of which was once included 
in that State, 

The Ddudpotra septs trace their descent from Muhammad KMn II, 
Abbdsi, 10th in descent from Ddud KMn L Muhammad KMn II had 
three sons : — 

(1) Firoz or Piruj Khdn, (2) Arib (or Arab) KMn, ancestor of the 
Arbani sept, and (3) Tsab KMn, ancestor of the IsMni or HisMni sept. 

The descendants of Piruj Khdn are known as Pirjdsiis, Firozdnis or 
Pir Pirjdnis and to this sept belongs the family of the Nawdbs of 
Bahdwalpur. A sub-sept of the Pirjdnis is called Shamdni, from Shah 
Muhammad Khdn. 

The Arbdnis have five sub-septs : Musdni, Rukndni or Rukrdni, 
Rahmdni, Jambrdni and Bhinbrdni, all descended from eponyms (Musd 
Khdn, etc,). The Musdni have an offshoot called Kanddni. The 
Isbdnis have no sub-septs, 

A large number of sub-septs also claim to be Ddudpotra though they 
are not descended from Muhammad KMn II. Thus the Achrdnis claim 
descent from Aehar, a son of Kehr. Kehr was brother to the wife of 
Ohanni Khdn, father of Dddd Khdu I, and founded the Kehrdni sept* 
which has seven main branches 

Aohrdni. 

Haldni 

Baklishduif 

Jamdni. 

Mundhdni. 

Marufdni. 

Tayyib&ni. _ 

A number of other septs also claim to be Ddudpotra, but their claims 
are often obscure, disputed or clearly untenable. Such are the JSJbhdni, 
Zoraia, Kardni {who claim to be Kehrdnis), Ronjha or Ranuhja (a sept 
of the Sammas), and Ohandrdni (who intermarry with the Arbdnis and 
therefore are presumed to be Arbdnis). The Wisrdni,J Muldni, 
Thumra, § Widdni, Kdlra, Jhunri, Bhanbhdni, Hakrd and Bat-bfil|| 
spurious Ddudpotras. 


f These five are knownf collectively as Panj-pdre. 



* Really only a clan of the Mima Kb.il, the Daalat Kiel practically absorbed that tribe 
and gave its own name to it. 


Daudzai — Ddwari 


For a full account of the D&udpotra septa, whose modern develop- 
ments illustrate the formation of a tribe by descent, affiliation and 
fiction, reference must be made to the Bahawalpur Gazetteer. 

Daudzai.— The Pat, ban tribe which occupies the left bank of the K&bul river as 
far down as its junction with the Bdra. Like the Mohmand, the D&fidzai 
are descended ' from Daulatydr, son of Ghorai, the progenitor of the 
Ghoria Khel. Dtiud had three sons, Mandkai, Mfimur, and Yusuf, 
from whom are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai 
had three sons. Husain, Nekai, and Billo, of whom only the first is 
represented in Peshawar. N okai fied into Hindustan, while Balos few 
descendants live in parts of Tirah. Kalid-i-Afghtini, pp. 167, 168, 179, 
182. A. N., p. i., iii. 

Paul, a Lit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Datjla, an Arriin elan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Haolat Khel. — O ne of the four great tribes of the Lolnini Path&ns* which 
about the beginning of the 17th century drove the Marwats and Mi&n 
Khel out of Tank. Their principal clan was the Katti Khel ; and under 
their chief, Katal Kluin. the Uaulat Khel ruled Tank in Dera Ismdil 
Khdn and were numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th 
century. They accompanied the Durrani into Hindustan, and brought 
back much wealth. But since that time the Bhitanni and other tribes 
have encroached, and they are now sue ad and feeble. Pho Naw&b of 
T&nk, the principal jagird&r of the District, is a Katti Khel. Raverty 
described them as Ud is or nomads dwelling to the north of the Sulaiman 
Rano-e from Daraban town on the east to the borders of Ghazni on the 
west! alon<>- the banks of the Gomal, each clan under the nominal rule 
of its own rnalik. Though their principal wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds they were engaged in trade, importing horses from Persia 
and majitha into Hindustan, and taking back with them piece-goods 
and other merchandise for sale in Kabul and Kandahar. They used to 
pay ushr or tithe to the dynasty at Kdbul, but were not liable to 
furnish troops. 

Datoeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Datjka, a messenger : cf. Baldhar. 

Dauri, see D&wari. 

Dautannj, Dotanni, a Pathdn clan, numbering some 700 fighting men, which 
inhabits the Wdno valley and the country between the Wazfrf hills 
and the Gumal. Their lands are comparatively fertile, growing rice 
and cereals. They are on good terms with the Wazirs, and are well- 
to-do, carrying on a profitable trade with Bokhara. They bring down 
postins, chakmas, and charms. They have three kirris in British 
territory, near Katmalana and in the K A flirt ildqa. About a third of 
them are kdfila folk and have no kirns. They own about 3,500 camels. 
They leave their flocks behind in the hills. They come and go along 
with the Mton Khels, though forming separate caravans. 

Daw am. Living on the fertile alluvium of the Tochi valley in Nor- 

thern Waziristan, the Dawaris or Dan r is have no necessity to culti- 


Ddwari septs* 

vate very strenuously or to migrate. Hence they are lacking in 
military spirit/* unenterprising and home-staying, and a Dawari, even 
when outlawed, will not remain away from the valley for more than 
a couple of years. 

Their descent is thus given 

DA WAR, EPONYM. 


„ (T 

1 appizai. 


Mallizai. 


There are also two disconnected sections, Malakli and Amzoni. The 
Idak sub-section also does not claim descent from either " of the main 
i branches. The Malakli are a mixed division, including the Mohammad 
iKhel, Idak Khel, Pai Khel, Dihgans, Land Boya and Ghazlamai. 
I he latter sept includes three or four Sayyid houses which claim 
descent from Pan gar Sahib, The Dihgans are quite a distinct sept, 
coming from Afghanistan. The origin of the Malakh is the common 
Afghan story of a foundling. Some Dur ranis abandoned a boy in a 
box, and as Dangar Pxr found him he brought him op, calling him 
Malakh because he was good-look insr, 

hr V W the foll °wwg *>pfs ••—Chiton, Umarzai, Knrvi 

(KalK Rnghzi Kalla, Urranr Kalla, Ahmad Khel, Ali Khel, Path Khel, 
! Bai Khel, Khatti Kail a, Kharri Kalla and Aglizan Kalla. 

Ainzon, the ancestor of these septs, is said to have been a Shamma* 
Khostwal who mixed with the Dawaris. But the Path Khel and Bal 
Kiiei are known to bo Wazira, and the Urmnr Kalla are by origin 
U nr. iirs or Kitiiigurain. ° 

The Darpa Khel consist of Darpa Khels, Panakzai and Kbozi, and of 
these the Panakzais are Momit Khel Ddwaris while the Khozis are 
Akhunds. As regards Darpa Khel himself it is said that he was a 
Khostwal, but others say that lie was a Dum of Tunis. 

J he Idak sub-section is. composed of three different septs, 
lantas, Madira, and Malle Khels, who agreed to settle in one village 
on the Id day, whence the village whs named Idak. The M alii Khel 
are runs, the lantas are Kharotis, while the Madiras are Katti Khels. 

The Tsori are stated to be Khattaks. Of the Hassu Khel, the Shinki 
Khel are the offspring of a baby found near the Shinki Kotal or pass. 
The Mosakkis are said to be Bangash Haidar Khels. Urmuz and 

* to rn l® the Malakh form an exception, being much like the Wara'ra naslnral 

migratory and not keeping their women secluded. ’ pt ’ 


; . ■ -v . . : ; . 



# For a somewhat similar custom see the Indian Antiquary, 1900 j>. 


Sliammal are descendants of Tir wlio was an Isakhel, but another story 
is that he came from the Wnrdak country. All the rest of the septs 
are D&wans proper. 

Personal appearance . — - The use of the spade in cultivating the stiff 
soil of the valley has mad© the D&wari a very broad-shouldered, 
muscular mao, not very tall, with thick legs and arms, heavy in gait 
and slow in his movements. 

Personal habits . — The vices of the Ditwans are sodomy and chtras* 
smoking. The latter habit is said to be on the increase. The D&wnris 
are by repute the laziest and dirtiest of all the Wazlrist&n tribes. Cut 
off from the outside world, they had no inducement to cultivate more 
land than would ensure a supply of grain till the next harvest and 
their habit of greasing their clothes with ghi makes them filthy to a 
degree. There are no professional washermen in the valley. 

The D&waris used to be famous for their hospitality, which took the 
form of washing a guests hands, spattering his clothes with ghi, and 
scattering the blood of a goat or sheep ostentatiously on the outer walls 
of the house as a sign that guests were being entertained. They were 
also steadfast supporters of their clients 5 or hamsayas* rights and true 
to their engagements. They are now said to be losing these qualities. 

Ornaments . — Dawari men used to dye the right eye with black anti- 
mony and the left with red, colouring half their cheeks also in the same 
way.* The men (but not the women) used also to wear coins sewn on 
the breast of their cloaks as is commonly done by Ghilzai women. 

Medicine . — The only treatment in vogue is the common PathSn one 
of killing a sheep, the flesh of which is given to the poor, and wrapping 
the patient in the skin. This is the remedy for every disease and even 
for a wound. Its efficacy is enhanced by the prayers recited by a 
mullah , who also used sometimes to give amulets to, or sometimes 
merely breathe on, the sick man. 

Cultivation . — Owing to the heavy nature of the soil the plough is not 
used, all cultivation being done by the ini, a spado with a long handle. 
Wheat, barley, maize and inferior rice with, in a few villages, millet 
and mung are sown. Fruit-trees are grown only near the villages and, 
trees and cultivation used to be confined to the area commanded by the 
firearms possessed by each village. 

Crafts The Dawari s practise the weaving of coarse cloth, rude 

carpentry and blacksmith's work, carpenters being the only artizana 
known. These are employed to make doors for the houses, which are 
mere huts, built by the people themselves. 

Social organization.— The Dawaris, as is usual among the southern 
FatMn tribes, are intensely democratic* The maliks or headmen have 
iittie influence unless they have a strong following among their own 
relations. The Dfiwans are fanatical and bigoted, and much under the 
influence of mullahs who exercise a powerful weapon in the right to 
exclude a man from the religious congregation and other ceremonies. 

Marriage Customs . — -As among the Wazirs, .the D&wari wedding 
customs are much the same as among other Pathan tribes. When the 


Bawan customs. 
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IB JDdwari marriage . 

parents are agreed that their son and daughter, respectively, are suited 
and shall be married, a day is fixed and the bridegroom’s kinsmen go 
to the bride’s guardian's house taking with them sheep, rice and 
Rs. 30 Kabuli with which to feast the bride’s relatives and friends. 
The marriage contract is then ratified, the two young people are 
formally betrothed, and the price to be paid by the bridegroom for the 
bride is fixed The bride’s guardians may ask any price they * like, as 
there is no fixed scale of prices in D&war, and unless the guardians are 
amenable and remit a portion of the money demanded, the sum demanded 
by them for the girl must be paid. The price thus paid is taken by the 
girPs guardian, who is of course her father, if alive — if not her brother, 
and if she has no brother, then by the relation who is by custom her 
wans .* The guardian, however, sometimes gives a portion of the price 
to the girl to fit herself out with ornaments, etc. Some few years ago a 
determined effort was made by the maliks and mullahs of Lower Dawar 
to have the price of girls in Dawar fixed at Rs. 200 for a virgin and 
Rs. 100 for a widow. This they did because they thought that many 
D&waris were prevented from marrying owing to the high prices de- 
manded by guardians, which sometimes ran up to Rs. 1,000 and more, 
and showed a tendency to increase rather than decrease. The majority 
of the maliks were in favour of the proposal, and as a test case the 
mullahs attempted last year to enforce the new custom on the occasion 
of the marriage of the sister of the chief malik of Tappi. # Public 
opinion, however, was too strong for the reformers and a serious riot 
was only prevented by the intervention of the authorities. The usual 
reference to the Political Officer on the subject was, of course, met 
with the reply that, although he was glad to hear of the proposal, yet 
he could not and would not interfere in what was a purely domestic 
question for the D&waris themselves to settle. The subject was then 
allowed to drop and now, as before, everyone can put what fancy 
prices they like on their girls. The husband has no claim on the 
girl until this ceremony (known locally as lasniwai or clasping of hands) 
has been performed. 

The next ceremony is thatjof nikah which is the consummation of 
the marriage. 

In D&war and W&zfrist&n boys and girls are betrothed at the ages 
of 8 and 6 respectively, and the marriage is consummated at their 
majority. Should the husband die after the lasniwai and before the 
nikah , the girl becomes the property of his lieirs, and one of them can 
■either marry her or they can give her in marriage elsewhere, provided 
that she is given to a member of the same tribe and village and that 
the parents consent. If the parents do not consent, then they can 
buy the girl back again by returning all the money received .for 
her, and are then free to marry her to whom they please. Simi- 
larly a widow is married by one of the deceased’s heirs, or they ■ 
may. arrange a marriage for her elsewhere. She must, hpwever, 
be supported by them until she marries again, otherwise she is 
free to marry as she chooses, and they are not entitled to exact money 

" * Ho money is given to the mother of the girl, except when she is a widow and has 

Been toned out by her late husband’s heirs, and has alone borne the cost of the 

girl’s upbringing. 


Custom in Ddwar . 
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for her. As a rule the bride and bridegroom are much of an age, but 
occasionally here as elsewhere some aged David takes his A bishag . to 
his bosom. . These are not as a rule happy marriages. The expenses of, 
a wedding in Wazxristan are fairly heavy. A wealthy man will spend 
as much as Rs. 1,500 or even Rs, 2,000 Kdbuli. An ordinary well-to-do 
man spends some Rs. 500 and a poor one Rs.. 200 Kabuli. There 
are no restrictions on intermarriage between Dawaris and Wazirs. 
They intermarry freely, and the majority of the bigger Dftwar maliks 
have a’W'azir wife, and the Wazlr maliks living in Dfuvar have 
generally at least one Ddwari wife. As a rule Dawaris do not give 
their daughters to those living far away, which is probably due mostly 
to the fact that those living far off do not come and ask for them, but 
content themselves with something nearer home. The Mullah 
Po wind ah who lives at Kamjurani has a Dawari wife of the village of 
Idak, but this is an exception, and probably due to the fact that be- 
fore our occupation and his rise to power, he used to live during the 
six months of the cold season in Idak. There is no law or custom 
regarding marriage. , 

Inheritance.— The ordinary Muhammadan laws hold good in Ddwar 
with regard to inheritance. 

Customary Law in Da war. 

With regard to offences against the human body, the 
general principle of the customary penal law in Da war may be said 
to be that of “ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.' 55 For murder 
the penalty is death; for bodily injury, bodily injury of a similar 
nature. Nevertheless the Dawari, though like every other Pathdn, lias 
his price, whereby his wounded body or side may be salved ; ‘and for 
most offences a fixed sum is laid down by paying which the offender 
may satisfy the wrath of the party offended. The amount actually 
paid, however, depends largely on the strength and influence of the 
opposing parties, the weaker usually having to go to the wall, being 
mercilessly fleeced if the offending party, and having to be content 
with little or nothing if; offended. As a general role, for purposes of 
calculating compensation, a woman is considered as equal to half a 
man, and a Hindu is equal to a woman. Children over two years 
old are considered men or women, according to sex, for purposes 
of assessing compensation. Customary law in Dawar only takes 
cognisance of the actual deed accomplished and not the intention 
of the offender; for instance, there is no such thing in D&war, 
as attempted murder. If the man is merely wounded in the attempt 
compensation is only paid for the hurt actually caused. Again there 
is no such thing as letting a man off because he killed another 
man accidentally. Accident or no accident, the man is dead and the 
penalty must be paid either in cash or kind. The right of self-defence 
is recognised, but in no case does it extend to the killing or perma- 
nent xnainjing of the person against whom it is exercised, not even if 
he be attempting to commit murder. Should he be killed compensation 
must be paid to his kins, and if permanently maimed to himself. 
Revenge is, if possible, taken on the actual offender ( hadiddr } while he 
lives. Rut after his death his brother inherits the feud and after him 
the murderer^ other heirs. If he leave no such relatives, his section is 
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Grininal Law in Lamar* 


responsible, if the injured party belongs to another section. . If the 
offended party kill a relation of the actual badiddr, while lie is still alive, 

. 100 must* be paid as compensation. If the offender and his brothers 

die without revenge having been taken, and the inheritance falls to a 
relation, that relation can, if he wishes to escape the feud, renounce the 
heritage with the feud attached to it. 

The tendency among the Dawans as among the Wazlrs is to exact the 
blood penalty, but if a man is afraid, lie can get the village elders and 
go and kill a sheep -before the house of the offended party (a cere- 
mony known as ndnmoati and have the compensation assessed and 
the case settled in that way. 

Murder*— In D&war, as far as the consequences of the deed are 
concerned, there is no difference between murder and the accidental 
killing of a man or woman. The penalty is the same in either case. 
The punishment is death at the hands of the murdered man’s relations, 
or if they cannot inflict it themselves, at the hands of assassins hired 
by them. 

A murder can, however, be compounded on the intervention of the 
village jirga by the payment of a sum varying from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,200 " in cash. In some cases a woman is given in marriage to a 
relative of the murdered man by the murderer, in which case the price 
of the woman is agreed upon between the parties and deducted from 
the amount of compensation to be paid. If both of the parties do not 
compound the offence willingly, but one is forced to do so by the 
other, or both are forced to do so by the village or tribal jirga, then 
compensation is only paid in cash. The amount of compensation paid 
*[- for a woman is in all cases half that of a. man,, and the amount paid 
for the murder of a Hindu is the same as that for a woman. There are 
four exceptions -to the law that the death or hurt of a naan or woman 
must be avenged by the relations, either by taking a life or by taking 
money in compensation, The exceptions are— 

(i) If a man is accidentally killed or hurt in a nandasa (the name 
given- to the local dance . at the Id) : unless it can be prov- 
ed that the man who ' killed the other had a feud or any 
grudge against the deceased. 

{iij If any one be accidentally hurt or killed in the stone-throwing 
which sometimes accompanies a wedding : provided always 
that there is no grudge or feud. 

(US) At a tent-pegging match if a rider warn the bystanders that 
his horse is unmanageable, no claim lies against him if 
any one is injured. 

(it>) If a man cutting wood from a tree warn people sitting under 
the tree, he is not responsible for any accident that may 
occur from falling branches. 

■ If a person is. injured by a runaway horse or other animal, the animal 
•' .'is usually given in compensation. The burden of proof of any injury 
being accidental is on the party who inflicts it. A council of elders is 
summoned at Ms expense, and if he can satisfy them that it really was 
m accident, they assess the compensation as they think fit. All feuds 
are suspended while the parties are out with a tribal lashhar or chigha* 




* Id the Malakh Udqa the scale 
menfc of a limb it is the same. 


is somewhat different, though for 


permanent disable. 


r or the loss of one eye 
„ „ both eyi 

Compensation for fingers 


Thumb 
1st finger 
2nd s} 
3rd „ 
4th „ 


The compensation for a wounded noso 
A wound in the face more than one fin 
art it is only Ha. 12-8 per finger breach] 
For teeth the compensation is*- * 
Two front, upper or lower 
Next two, ft 

Next two, ,, 

Back teeth. „ 
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The rates of compensation for a female are the same as those for 
a male, as also are those for Hindus, but in the Malakh Udqa the 
rates for women are only half those for men, and Hindus are con- 
sidered equal to women. 

Under the custom the punishment for a hurt is a hurt of similar 
nature to that inflicted, i. e., for the loss of a limb the punishment is 
the loss of that limb; for a wound, a similar wound ; for a nose or ear 
cut, a nose or ear cut. There is, however, a scale of compensation* 
iixed by which nearly every form of hurt can be compensated. This 
scale is as follows . 1 

T ,5° r ^ le Permanent total disablement of an arm or a lee, Ih. 500 
H the disablement be not quite total then the compensation is Rs. 250*. 
and if it be only slight Re. 120. ’ 


For the loss of one eye 

Ditto both eyes 

The rates for the loss of fingers are- 
Thumb 
1st finger 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th 


Es. 

250 

500 


The compensation for cutting off a nose is from Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 
dial’s are paid for at Rs. 100 a piece. The compensation for a wound is 
iis. JU to Rs. 100 according to its nature, and that payable for teeth is - 

Front, upper or lower ,. ... ... ^ 

Further back ... " rf. 

Back teeth bm "* 

■ i dU ii e 7\~7 7i Parties are caught in the act, both may be killed, but 
m the Malakh and lappizai ildqas (where a woman is considered half 


First joint. 

Second 

joint. 

Third join 

Hs. 

' ' 130 

Rs, 

250 

Rs, 

30 

! 60' 

*120 

65 

ws 30 

15 

35 

27*8 

8.8 

25 
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The Bctwi BatMns • 

a mm) the woman alone can be killed and the man’s foot cut' off* and 
if the man is killed half the compensation for his murder mast b@ 
paid. This is the invariable rule in the Malakh ildqa. 

For rape the man may be killed, and for an assault with intent to 
outrage a woman’s modesty he may be killed and half compensation 
paid/" or his foot may be cut off. For house trespass in order to 
commit adultery the man’s nose or ear may be cut off, and if the hus- 
band suspects his wife of being a consenting party, he may kill her. 

The penalty for elopement or abduction is death or Es. 1,000. Should 
a woman go wrong and become a bad character the husband may cut 
off her nose and divorce her. Should she then marry again he is 
entitled to no compensation. 

Offences against ‘property . — The punishments for burglary, robbery 
and theft are all much the same. The amount stolen, with compensa- 
tion for the damage done and the expenses of the suit are recovered, 
plus a village tine of Ks. 40 to Rs. 200* according to the offender’s 
means. If no damage is done and no property stolen, only the village 
fine is recovered. 

Arson, — In cases of arson the risber is referred to the village jirga 
which, if the offence is proved, realises a village fine of from Es. 100 
to Es. 200. Compensation is also realised and paid to the offended 
party. t Should loss of life result from the fire, the penalty for murder 
who perishes in the flames, is exacted in addition, for every person. 

Gutting of crops. — Compensation for the damage done is paid, as well 
as a One of Es. 5 if the offence is committed by night, and Es. 2 
or Es. 3 if the offence is committed by day. 

Dawi, a tribe of Ghorgasht Pa^Mns, descended from D&wai, son of D4nai, 
and so akin to the Kakar, Naghax* and Parni, The Dawi live in the 
tract held by the last named, occupying Sang&r or Sang-Mandali, and 
the Zarghun Darraor c green valley.’ D&wai had two sons, Domarah 
and Hoznarah and adopted three more, viz., Khwardai, Zamar and 
Samar, according to the most authentic account, but other traditions 
omit the two last-named. The story goes that Dawai espoused the 
widow of a Sayyid of Khujand, and adopted her son by him. His 
name was Hasan, but in his youth he was notorious as a robber (ghal). 
He repented, however, of his misdeeds and became the disciple of a 
saint of MuMn, married a PafMn wife and had four sons, Musa, Ali, 
Sikandar slnd Balil, whose descendants are known as Hasan i or Khundi 
(lit. protected), a corruption probably of Khujandi. The Hasani, being 
of Sayyid blood dwell among other tribes as their spiritual guide, and 
Shaikh Hasan Dawi,t one of the most famous of them, attached himself 
to the Shaikh-nl-Mam Baha-ul-Haqq-wa-ud-Dxn Zakaria§ of MuMn, 
and was buried at a spot between Tui and Sam bar. His tomb is still a 
* place of pilgrimage and tales of his power of thought-reading are 
still told. Another Dawi saint was Shaikh Nekn&m, and a third , 

: * jtt: the Malakh tidqath® fine h Rg, 60 anti in Dang&r Khel Rg, 100. 
f In the Malakh ildqa doable compensation is paid, 
t Not to be confused with Hasan Dawi, the progenitor of the tribe. 

§ The 1 Saint of Multan * who died in 1265-6 at the age of 100. He was disciple of 
theSbaikh-abKImil, Shahab-ud-Din, son of Abu-Hifz, Umar .ns-Saharwardi, 
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Ddya^Demmli 

Shaikh Hdji Abu IsMq, who was accounted an Afghan because his 
mother was an Afghsin* Be was a contemporary of Sultan Sher Shd,h 
and dwelt at Kaithal. 

Daya, a synonym for Miichhi in Multan, fern, ddi (so called because women 
of the Maehhi caste act as wet-nurses), Cf* Vaidehd , 

JDayal, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar, 

Debhae, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dehg an, Dihg an, DihqaNj an Iranian (T&jib) tribe (or rather class, as the 
word means husbandman)' which is represent* d by the Shalmahis of the 
, Peshawar valley. Raverty says that the Chaghan-Sarai valley on the 
west side of the Chitral river also contains several large Dihgdn villages 
which owe allegiance to the Sayyids of Kiinar, 

Dkhia, one of the principal clans of the Juts in Kamil. It has its head- 
quarters at Ludhi&na and originally came from Rohfcak. Probably the 
same as Dahia. 

Deer, a Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Deo,— (1). A title of several ancient ruling families, used as an affix, like 
Chand or Singh, It was thus used by the old dynasty of Jammu, 

(2). A tribe of Jilts which is practically confined to the Si^lkot 
district where they regard Sankatra as one of their ancestors and have a 
highly revered spot dedicated to him, in the town of that name, in 
tahsil Zafarw&l. They claim a very ancient origin, but not Mjput. 
Their ancestor is said to be Malnij, who came from u the Saki jungle t} in 
Hindustan, Of his five sons, SoMl, Kom, Dewal, Aulakh and Deo, the two 
latter gave their names to two Mt tribes, while the other branches dis- 
persed over Gujr&nwaM and Jhang. But another story refers them to Ra j£ 
Jagdeo, a Siirajbansi Kdjput. They have the same marriage ceremony 
as the Saki, and also use the goat's blood in a similar manner in honour 
of their ancestors, and have several very peculiar customs. They will 
not intermarry with the M&n J&ts, with whom they have some ancestral 
connection. Also found in Amritsar, 

Deoania, a Jat tribe found in Sialkot and apparently distinct from the Deo, 

Beora, a sept of Kanets descended from a son of Tegh Ghand, third son of 
R4jsl Kahn Chand of Kalilur. 

Deowaxa, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur, 

DerDa, a Mt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Dfisi, (i) of the country, fr. des > country ; (ii) of the plains, as opposed to 
pahdri , of the hills: e/» P. Dicty., p. 287; (iii) a J&t clan (agricultural) 
found in MuMn. Gf\ Desw&lh 

Deswal, ‘ men of the country/ a J^t tribe, sprung from the same stock as 
the Dalai They are most numerous in Rohfcak, Gurgaon,and Kam&L 
In Mewdr and Ajmer, Mu^alm&n Rajputs are called Des wM, and are 
hardly recognised as Bit j puts, 

Deswala, a territorial term sometimes applied to certain tribes as opposed 
to Pachhaniw&lA 

DeswM, opposed to B&grf, 
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Dewa—Bhamdn. 


Dew a, a title given in Sirmtir to Kanet families which perform priestly duties 
in the deotas 9 temples. A Dewa will generally marry in a Dew& family 
and a isTegi in a Negi family. The Dew&s rank below the Bhats and 
above the Detb is, and are intimately connected with the deotas. whom 
they serve : e,g. } the temple of Mahasu must be closed for 20 days if 
there is a birth or death in the Dewa ; $ family — see the Sirmur Gazetteer, 
pp„ 42—44. Gf . Karan. 

The form of this designation in the Simla Hills appears to be dinwdn . 

Dewal, a Jat elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dewala, a. Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dewar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Dhaba, Dabha, Dhabi, Dibha, syns. of Dhobi, q.v . 

"Dhabba, a Khatri sub-division. 

BHADAH,atribe of found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated from Delhi. 

Dhabh!, Dhabi, a musician, singer or panegyrist ; fr. dhdd, a kind of 
tabor. In the Derajit, however, the JDMdi only chants and never, it 
is said, plays on any instrument : he is also said not to intermarry with 
the Pum. In Multin he is a panegyrist, if given alms ; if not, he curses. 

Bhaear, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhakkab, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

BhakkiJ, an. agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur and Montgomery. Glassed 
both as Bdijput and Jat in the latter district. 

Dhaeochi, a sub-caste of Brahmans in the hills of Haz4ra, which allows 
widow remarriage. It does not intermarry or eat with the PahAria, the 
other sub-caste of Brahmans in these hills. 

Dhala, a caster of metals. 

Dhaxah, a small J&t clan found in Bawal (N&bha State). They derive 
their origin from Raja Dim], a Tunwar ruler of Hastinapur, who 
lost caste by marrying a foreign wife. 

DhaiJ, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

DhIli, a tribe of Muhammadan J&ts, found in Gujr4t, where its founder, a 
Bhatti Rajput, obtained a grant of land from Akbar in exchange for a 
fine shield, dhdl , which lie possessed. 

Dhaliwal, see DMriwal. 

Dhaion, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhamali, a class of Muhammadan faqirs (= Jalali), fr. dhamal, leaping and 
whirling. 

Dhaman, an endogamous occupational sub- caste of the Lohir-Tarkhin 
castes, fr. dhauna s io blow' the bellows. The Dhamdn are black- 
smiths, as opposed to the Khatti or ‘ carpenter 9 sub-caste. The 
Dham4n is by far the largest group among the Tarkhans and forms 
a true sub-caste in Sirsa, in Hoshiarpur (in which district the Dliam&ns 
and Khattis will not eat or smoke together) and probably throughout 
the eastern districts, as far north as Gujr&nw&la. The Dham&ns 
include the Hindu Suthars, q.v. 




BnAmSAR, a «Tat tribe of the same stock as tslie RatliL They are almost 
confined to Jhajjar tahsil in Rohtak, and are perhaps nothing more 
than a local clan of the R&thi tribe* 

Dhanoe, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Dhak^ai, a JDog&r clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhaniii, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bear, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar,, 

Dhari, a bard (Monckton’s 8 . R> Gujrdt, 53}> doubtless— .Dhabi, q.v. 


But they also collect cow-dung and 


In Karil&i they are regularly employed in weaving. L - - rv ~ 

take it to the fields, and got a chagatti a day from each client s house and a little at harvest, 


Bhamra^Bhari. 
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Dhamra, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Dhaeak, a caste, essentially of Hindustan and not of the Punjab proper, 
and confined to the south-east of the Province. Wilson derives the 
names from the Sansk. dhanashka , bowman, but the DMnaks of the 
Punjab are not hunters and only differ from the Chuhrd,s in that they 
will not remove nightsoil, though they will do general scavenging. ^ In 
villages they do a great deal of weaving also. The Chuhr&s are said to 
look down on them, but they are apparently on. an equality, as neither 
will eat the leavings of the other though each will eat the leavings 
of all other tribes except S^nsis, not excluding even Khatiks* 
There are, practically speaking, no Sikh 'or Mussalmin Dli&naks, 
and their creed would appear to be that of the Chuhras. The only 
considerable tribe the Dhanaks have returned is Xril Guru, another 
name for Lai Beg, the sweeper Guru. But they are said to burn their 
dead. They marry by phera and no Brahman will officiate. They also 
appear to be closely allied to the Pasis .' * See Irilbegi. 

Dhanda, a small clan of Jats, found in Jiiid, Their jathera is Swdmi 
Sundar Das, at whose mm&dh milk is offered on the 12th sudi every 
month : beestings also are offered, and, at weddings, a lamp is lighted 
there. 


Dhatosahar, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Bhange, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhanjal, a tribe of R&jput status which belongs to the group of hill tribes 
of the Salt-range Tract. It is from them that the Dhani country in the 
Chakwal tahsil of Jhelum takes its name ; and there appears still to be 
a colony of them in those parts, though they are now chiefly found in 
the lower western hills of the Murree range, being separated from the 
Satti by the JHetwal. They claim to be descended from Ali, son-in-law 
of the Prophet. They are a fine martial set of men and furnish many 
recruits for the army, but were always a turbulent set, and most of the 
serious crime of # the surrounding country used to be ascribed to them* 
Many of them are of Jafc status, 

Dha^jon, an Ar&ln clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Also a K&mboh 
clan in that District and in Montgomery. In the latter it is both Hindu, 
and Muhammadan. 



Dharkua l^Dhaunchak. 


Dhariwal.-— The DMriwdl, Dh&m- or Dhaliwal, (or, in Karaa], Plior) J&ts, for 
the name is spelt in all three ways, are said to be Bhatti Rajputs, and 
to take their name from their place of origin Dhai4nagar. They say that 
Akbar married the daughter* of their chief, Mihr Mitha. t They are 
found chiefly on the Upper Sutlej and in the fertile district to the west, 
their head- quarters being the north-western corner of the M&lwa, or 
Ludhiana, Ferozepur, and the adjoining parts of Patiala. Mr. Brandreth 
describes them as splendid cultivators, and the most peaceful and con- 
tented portion of the population of the tract. Akbar conferred the 
title of Mi dm on Mihr Mitha and gave him 120 villages round Dhaula 
K^ngarJ in jdgir . The JJhariwal have undoubtedly been settled in 
that part from an early period, and the south-east angle of the Moga 
tahsii is still called the DMliwal tappa. Mitha’s descendants are still 
called but they are said not to have been converted to Islam 

though for several generations their leaders bore distinctly Muham- 
madan names. However this may be Mihr Mitha is mow their sidh 
with a shrine at Lallawala in Patiala, and on the 2nd sudi of each 
, month sweetened bread and milk are offered to it. In Si&lkot, however, 
their sidh is called Bhoi and his seat is said to be at Janer§ Patta. 

The Dhdriwdl are divided into two groups, Udhi or Odi and Moni 
or Muni (who alone are said to be followers of Mihr Mitha in Qujrdm- 
wdla). 

Dharkhan, a synonym of TarkMn (q.i\) throughout the South-West Punjab. 
In Jhang they are all Muhammadans and have Aw£n, Bharrni, Bhatti, 
Phddhi, Gilotar, Janjulmn, Kari, Khokhar, Sahdrar, S&hte and Sikl 
septs. ^ The latter when the first tonsure of a child is performed, cook 2| 
hhasans or cakes, each containing 1 J sers of wheat-flour, and of these 
the eldest of the family eats one, the second is given in alms and the 
third (|) is eaten by the girls of the family. 

Dhakukba, a group, practically a sub-caste, of Brahmans found in Guidon 
who have become out-castes because they adopted the custom of widow 
remarriage. II The name may be derived from dharel, a concubine or 
dhareua, marriage of a widow. They are Gaurs. ’ 

Bhasi, a J^i; clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dhatje, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, and, as Muhammadan Jats, 
in Montgomery. 

DhadikI, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

DHAUijf (Dhawan), a Ehatri got, see P. Dicty., p. 304. 

Dhauhchae, one of the principal clans of the Jats in Karniil, with its head- 
quarters at Binjhaul. Intermarries in Bohtak. 



Dhaugri-~I)hitton. 


Dhaugei, see Dhogrj. 

Dhawna, a R&jput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dhed, a tribe of Jats found in Multan, where they settled in Akbar’s time. 
JDhep, lit. a crow ; a leather-worker. 


Dhedh, Dherh, Bheb, (see above). A synonym for Cham&r. The term is, 
however, used for any 4 low fellow/ though especially applied to a 
Chamdr. In the Punjab the Dhedh is not a separate caste, m it is in 
Bombay and the Central. Provinces. 

Dhenbye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Bum, a tribe of Jd.ts claiming Solar Rajput origin through its eponyra 
and his descendant Harp^l who settled near Kalanaur and .thence it 
migrated into SMlkot. 

Dhesi, a Jaf clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Bhidha, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dhiduana, a clan of the Sials. 

Dhxla, an agricultural clan found in Shihpur. 


Dhil lon, Dhillhon. — The phillon* is one of the largest and roost widely dis- 
tributed Jilt tribes in the Punjab, especially in the Sikh Districts, 
Their head-quarters would appear to be Gujranwdla and Amritsar ; but 
they are found in large numbers along the whole course of the Sutlej 
from Ferozepur upwards, and under the hills to the east of those two 
Districts. The numbers returned for the Delhi District are curiously 
large, and it is doubtful whether they really refer to the same tribe. 
Like the Gordya they claim to be Saroha Rajputs by origin, and to 
have come from Sirsa. If this be true they have probably moved up 
the Sutlej, and then spread along westwards under the hills. But 
another story makes them descendants of a Surajbansi R&jpufc named 
Lu who lived at EMrmor in the Malwa, and held some office at the 
Delhi court. They are said to be divided into three great sections, the 
B&j, Saj and S&nda. 

Another pedigree is assigned them in Amritsar, It makes Lu (Loh 
Sain) son of Raja Kara, thus 


Kan/s birth is described in the legend that Raj& Kauntal had a 
daughter Kunti by name, who was married to Raj4 Pdndav. War- 
bh&sM rihhi taught her a mantra by which she could bring the sun 
under her influence and by its power she bore Earn who became R&ja 
of Hastin&pur. When P&ndav renounced his kingdom after the battle 
at Kuruchhetar and Raj& Earn had been killed in the battle, Dhillon 


# Folk-etymology connects the name with dhilla , { lazy.* It is also said to be derived 
from a word moaning 4 gentle.’ 


f~ 

Loh Sain. 
Dhillon. 


SITE A J (San). 

Earn, bom at Earn Bas in Bulandshahr. 


Chatar Sain, 


Brikh Sain, 


Chandar Sain, 



BUndsa^DMmhe. 


left Hastinapur and settled in Wangar near Bhatinda, where his 
descendants lived for 10 generations, Kara is said to have a temple at 
Amb on the Ganges, where he is worshipped on the Chet chaudas . In 
Si&lkot the Dhillu jathera is Bind SMh, and he is revered at weddings. 
The Bhangi misl of the Sikhs was' founded by a Dhillors, Sirdar 
Gan da Singh, In Amritsar the Dhillon do not marry with the Bal 
because once a mirdsi of the Dhillons was in difficulties in a Bal village, 
and they refused to help him, so the Dhillons of the M&njha do not even 
drink water from a Bahs hands; nor will the mirdsu of the Dhillon 
intermarry with those of the Bal. In Ludhiana at Dhillon village there 
is a shrine of the tribal jathera, who is called Bd.ba.ji. Our is offered to 
him at weddings and he is worshipped at the Diwali, Brahmans taking 
the offerings. 

Bhindsa, a Jat tribe, which would appear to be confined to Arnb&la, Ludhiana 
and the adjoining portion of Pati&la. They claim to be descended from 
Saroha Rajputs. In Jind their Sidh is BdM Harn&m D&s, a Bair&gi of 
the 17th century, whose shrine is at Khariffl in Karnal. Offerings are 
made to it at weddings. In Sialkot the Dhindsa also revere a sati’s tomb, 

DhIkg, an agricultural clan found in Sbdhpur. 

Dhinwar, Dhimar.— T he word Dhinwar is undoubtedly a variant of Jhinwar,^ 
while the term Dhimar is a corruption of it, with possibly, in the Punjab, 
a punning allusion to the custom described below. The Dhinwar is 
confined in the Punjab to the tracts round Delhi, where the word is also 
applied to any person of dark complexion. The Dhmwars are divided 
into two groups, one of which makes baskets and carries pdlkis, works 
ferries and is in fact a Kahab. Many of this group are fishermen or 
boatmen, and call themselves Mallahs, while some are Bharbhunjds. 
The other group is so criminal in its tendencies that it was once pro- 
posed to proclaim the Dhmwars a criminal tribe, but violent crime is rare 
among them and though they wander all over the Punjab, disguised as 
musicians, begging, pilfering and even committing burglary or theft on 
a large scale, many of them are cultivators and some even own land. 
The Dhmwars of Gurgaon once used to marry a girl to Bhaimnji, and 
she was expected to die within the year. The DMrnars do not own the 
Dhmwars as the latter are notorious thieves. No Hindu of good caste 
will take water from a Dhinwar’s hands, though he will accept it from 
a Dhimar. (The latter caste appears to be the equivalent of the JMnwar 
in the United and Central Provinces). See also under JMnwar. 

Dhirmalia, the second oldest sect of Sikhs, The Dhirmaiia owe their origin 
to Dhirmaljf who refused to acknowledge Guru Har Rai, Ms younger 
brother, as the Guru. The sect has an important station at Chak Eim 
D£s in SMhpur, where the Bh&is descended from Dhirtnal own the 
village lands. They have a considerable following, chiefly of Khatris 
and Aroras, B&ba Bar BhSg Singn, another member of the family, has 
a shrine at Mairi, near Arab in Hoshidrpur. The sect has no special 
tenents differentiating it from the Nfoakpanfchis. 

Dhibuxb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

*Wor jh*=>dh. of. riylia, cooked, for ridhl : bajka Mid } for bdndhd tied: rujjha . for 
ruadna , busy, and other examples. 

sm °* 4th Guru, as sometimes stated, but of Gurditta, the 

uclasi who xsjjfVQr foeeame Guru, * ’ 





Dhobi — Dhotar, 


Dhobi, perhaps the most clearly defined and the one most nearly approaching 
a true caste of all the Menial ano Artisan castes. He is found under 
that name throughout the Punjab, but in the Deraj at and the Multdn 
Division he is undistinguishable from the Oharhoa. He is the washer- 
man of the country, but with washing he generally combines, especially 
in the centre and west of the Province, the craft of calico-printing, 
and undoubtedly in these parts the Dhobi and Chhfmba castes overlap. 
The Dhobi is a true village menial in the sense that he receives a fixed 
share of the produce in return for washing the clothes of the villages 
where he performs that office. But he occupies this position only 
among the higher castes of landowners, as among the Jdts and castes 
of similar standing the women generally wash the clothes of the family. 
The Dhobi is, therefore, to he found in largest number in the towns. 
His social position is very low, for his occupation is considered impure ; 
and he alone of the tribes which, are not outcast will imitate the KumMr 
in keeping and using a donkey. He stands below the Nat, hut perhaps 
above the Kurnhar. He often takes to working as a Darzi or tailor, 
and in Peshawar dhobi simply means a dyer (: rang rest ). He is most 
often a Musalmto. . His title is barita or khalifa , the latt er being the 
title of the heads of his guild. 

The Dhobi sections appear to be_few. They include 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Agrai. 


Akthra. 

Bhalam. 

Bhatti. 


5. 


10 

11 . 


Biikhari. 
Larli . 
Lippal. 


Karnboh . 

6. Ehokhar. 

7. Koh&ns. 

■Mi* | 8. Mahmal. i 

(Those italicised are also Chhxmba and Charhoa gots, Nos. 1, 8 anc ] 
9 being also Charhoa gots). The Hindu Dhobis in Kapurthala say they 
are immigrants from the United Provinces and preserve four of their 
original seven gots, viz., Magia, MdrwAir, Balwar and Kanaujia, . while 
the Muhammadan sections are said to be Galaniar, Mohar, Role. San war i 
Saukhar and Satal. G J 

Dhoda, an agricultural clan found in Skdhpur. 

Dhodi Bhandah, Khatar, Namonana and Waib, fonr Rajput septs faoricnl- 
tural) found in Mult&n. . J * ° 

Dhogri, the ironsmiths, miners and cl) ax-coal-burners of the Barmaur wimrat 
of Chamba State, where, when holding land as tenants, they are, like 
other low-castes, termed jhumridlu, lit. ‘ family servants’. In kullu 
territory all say the term dhogri is applied to any D4glii or Kolx who 
takes to iron-smelting ; cj. Chhazang for the Dhongrn K;iru in Spiti. 

The name is probably connected with dhaukni, etc., f bellows,’ and 
dhauna, ‘ to blow the bellows. 5 

Dhol. a tribe of Jats, found in Kapurthala, whither it migrated from the 
Bast, beyond the Jumna, after settling in Amritsar : see also Dhaul. 

Dhori, a Jd( clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Dho?, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery— 
in the latter both Hindu and Muhammadan. & 

Dhotar, a Ut tribe, almost entirely confined to GujnCnwAla. They are mosfclv 
Hindus, and claim to be descended from a Solar Rajput who emiorated 
from Hindustan or, according to another story, from Ghazni, some 20 
generations back. 



considered the Dhund and Satti of Rawalpindi to be a 'treacherous, 
feeble, and dangerous population/ and rendered especially dangerous by 
their dose connection with the Karral aud Dhund of Hazara. He says 


Dnnnrn Dhudhi a tribe of Muhammadans found in Pakpattan tahsil, 
MontSm^y Met, and akin to the Eaths. In this district it » 
classed as Edjput, Jdt, AiAin, and in Shdhpur as Jdt. Iu Montgomery 
the Dhudhi Hutiana rank as Rajputs. 

Dhtjdhial, an agricultural clan found in Shfihpm. 

Dhudhi, a small clan of Punwdr Eajputs found with their kinsmen the Eathor 
scattered along the Sutlej and Chendb. Them original seat is said to 
have been in the Mails! tahsil of Mnltdn, where they are mentioned as 
early as the first half of the 14th century. When the Delhi empire was 
breaking up they .spread along the rivers. One of them, Harp Sliei M 
hamniHd, was a saint whose shrine in MuMa is still renowned. They; 
are said to be “ fair agriculturists and respectable members of society. 

Dhddi, a Jat tribe found in tahsil Mailsi, district Multan, and formerly, in 
the 13th century, established iu the extreme east of it. 

Dhul, au agricultural clan found in Shahpur and, as Rajputs, iu Montgomery. 

Dhul, one of the principal clans of the Jht,s in Karnal, with its head-quarters 
at Pai. 

Dhollii Bhatti, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Dhund, the Dliund with the Satti, and Ketwal, occupy nearly the whole of 
the Murree and Hazsira Hills on the right bank of the Jhelum in the 
Hazdra and Rawalpindi districts. Of the three the Dhund are the most 
northern, being found in the AbbottdMd tahsil of Hazdra and iu the 
northern’ tracts of Rawalpindi, while below them come the Satti. 
Andwdl appears to be one of the Dhund clans. They claim to be 
descendants of Abbas, the paternal uncle of the Prophet ; but another 
tradition is that their ancestor Takht Khdn came with Taimur to Delhi 
where he settled ; and that his descendant Zorab Khdn went to Kahufca 
in the time of Shfih Jahan, and begat, the ancestors of the Jadwfil, 
Dhund, SanAra, and Tanaoli tribes. His son KhaMra or Kulu Rai was 
sent to Kashmir, and married a Kashmiri woman from whom the Dhund 
are sprung, and also a Ketwfil woman, h rom another illegitimate son of 
his the Satti, who are the bitter enemies of the Dhund, are said to have 
sprung ; but this the Satti deny and claim descent from no less a person 
than Nausherwan. These traditions are of course absurd. Kulu Rai is 
a Hindu name, and one tradition makes him brought up by a Brahman. 
Colonel Wace wrote of the Dhund and Karrfil : "Thirty years ago their 
acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith was still slight, and though 
they now know more of it, and are more careful to observe it, relics of 
their Hindu faith are still observable iu their social habits. 1 '’ This much 
appears certain that the Dhuud, Satti, Bib, Chibh, and many others, 
are all of Hindu origin, all originally occupants of the hills on this part 
of the Jhelum, and all probably more or less connected. Among the 
Pun w dr clans mentioned by Tod, and supposed by him to be extinct, are 
the Dhoonda, Soruteah, Bheeba, Dhund, Jeebra, and Dhoonta ; and it 
is not impossible that tuese tribes may be Punwdr clans. The history of 
these tribes is given at pages 592// of Sir Lepel Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 
They were almost exterminated by the Sikhs in 1837. Colonel Cracroft 
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fcliat the Satfci are a finer and more vigorous race and less inconstant 
and volatile than the Dhund, whose traditional enemies they are. Sir 
Lepel Griffin wrote that the Dhund “ have ever been a lawless untraet- 
ahle race, but their courage is not equal to their disposition to do evil.” 
On the other hand, Major Wace described both the Dhund and Kamil as 
<f attached to their homes and fields, which they cultivate simply and 
industriously.- For the rest their character is crafty and cowardly.” 
Both tribes broke into open rebellion in 1857, and the Dhund were 
severely chastised in Rawalpindi, but left unpunished in Haz&ra* 
Mr. E, B. Steedman said : u The hillmen of Rawalpindi are not of very 
fine physique. They have a good deal of pride of race, but are rather 
squalid in appearance. The rank and file are poor, holding but little 
land and depending chiefly on their cattle for a livelihood. They have 
. a great dislike to leaving the hills, especially in the hot weather, when 1 
they go up as high as they can, and descend into the valleys during the 
cold weather. They stand high in the social scale.” In Haz&ra the 
local tradition makes two of the two main Dhund clans, Chandial and 
Ratni&l, descendants of two Rajput chiefs who were descended from Gahi, 
ruler of a tract round Delhi. To this day they refuse to eat with other 
Muhammadans or even to allow them to touch their cooking vessels. 
At weddings they retain the Hindu custom, whereby the bardt or pro- 
cession spends 2 or 3 days at the house of the bride’s father, and various 
other Hindu social observances. They rarely marry outside the tribe/ 
but polygamy is fairly common among them.* Mr. H. D. Watson 
describes them as physically rather a fine race, and intelligent, but 
factious and unscrupulous. 

Dhunia, a synonym for Penja (q. v See also under Handera, 

Dhdnsae, Dhusar, see under Bhargava Dhusar. 

Dhossa.— A daughter of Gum Har Rai married a Gend Khatri of Pasrur, 
named Amar Singh, whose descendants are called dJmssas or intruders, 
but no sect of this name appears in our Census tables. 

Dihadeae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dilazak, an important Pathfi'n tribe. 

The Dilazak were the first Afghan tribe to enter the Peshawar valley, 

* and the Akfound , Darweza, avers that they came first into Nangrahfirt 


* E. Molloy, in P. N. Q. II, § 281. 

f The Dilaz&ks first entered Nangrahar from the west or south-west and, prior to Timur’s 
invasion, settled in the Peshawar valley, allying themselves with the Shalmanis. In B&bar’s. 
time and under Akbar they held W&lasau and the eastern part of Bajaur. They assigned the 
Do dba to the Yusuf zais and Mandars and they , in turn to the G-agyanis, but the latter were defeat- 
ed by the Dilazaks. Upon this the Khashis, headed by Malik Ahmad, the Mandar chief, attacked 
the Dilazaks and drove them out of all their territories north of the Kabul river. The Khalils 
and Mohmands then induced lvamran to attack the Dilazaks and he expelled them from Pesha- 
war and all their possessions west of the Indus (c 1583-4). Subsequently (c. 1549-50) Khan 
Kaju. Malik Ahmad’s successor, formed a great confederation of Khashx tribes and defeated the 
Ghwaria Kli cl, headed by the Khalils, at Shaikh Tapur in 1540-50. Khan Kaju’s power may be 
gauged from the fact that he had at one time a force of 150,000 men under his -command and his 
authority was acknowledged from Nangrahar to the Marigalla pass, and from Upper Swat to 
Pindi and Ka.laba.gh. Adam Khan Qakhar is said to have been his feudatory. Three or four 
years later in 1552 Humayfin reached Peshawar, which fortress he found in ruins, and appointed 
Sikandar Khan the Cossack (Qazak) its governor. Soon after 1552 K ban Kaju marched on 
Bagram and there invested Sikandar, but having no artillery or other firearms was compelled 
to i*aise the siege; Khan Kaju’s Mulla or chief priest and minister was Shaikh Mali who divided 
the conquered lands among the Khashis. 
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from the west and passed on eastward before the time of Timur. Enter- 
ing the vale of Peshawar they formed an alliance with the Shalm&nis, 
who- were then subject to the Sult&n of Sw4t, and subdued or expelled, 
exterminated or absorbed the other tribes which held the valley. Thus 
they occupied the eastern part of Bajanr, and their territory extended 
from the Jinde river to the K&Mpani and the hills' of Swat. The 
Shalm&ms held the Hashtnagar tract, but all the lands from Bdjaur 
to the Indus north of the K&bul and south of it as far as the Afridi 
hills, were Dilazak territory vvhen the Khashi Patlians appeared on 
the scene. That branch of the Afghan nation had been expelled from 
their seats near Kabul by Mirza Ulugh Beg, B&haPs uncle, they ap- 
plied for aid to the Dilaz&ks and were by them assigned the Shabkadr 
Do-4bah or tract between the two rivers. 

Accordingly the Yusufzai ard Mandar tribes of the Kbashis settled 
in the Do-dbah, and some under the Mandar chief, Mir Jamil Amanzai, 
spread towards Ambar and Danishkol, while many Mandars and some 
of the Y usufzais pushed on info Bajaur. Then they came info collision 
with bheUinr Khel Dilazaks, who held the Chan diwal valley, and defeated 
them with the loss of their chief, Malik Haibu. The Yusufzai, Mandar 
and Khalil* then divided Bajaur among themselves, but soon fell out 
and in the end the Khalils were crushed in a, battle fought in the Hindu- 
raj valley. The Khalils never again obtained a footing in Bajaur. 

Meanwhile the Gagiims had attempted to set a footing in B&janr 
but failed and besought Malik Ahmad Mandar for aid. He assigned 
the Do-abah to them, but they soon found cause of quarrel with the 
Dilazaks, and even with the Yusuf zais and Mandars also. In 1519 
the Gagi&nis brought B&bar into the Hashtnagar tract, ostensibly 
against the Dilazaks, with whom the Yusufzai and Mandars left them 
to fight it out. In the result the Dilaz&k completely overthrew the 
Gagianis. The former were elated at their victory, and thus aroused 
the jealousy of Malik Ahmad, who formed a great Khashi confederacy, 
including various vassals of the Yusufzai and Mandar. In a great 
battle fought in the Guzar Rud, between Katlang and ShahMzgarhi, 
the Dilazaks were defeated with great loss, but in the pursuit Alimad 5 s 
son Kh&n Kaju chivalrously allowed the Dilaz&k women to escape across 
the Indus. He subsequently received the hand of the daughter of 
the Dilaz&k chief, and the political downfall of the Dilazak was 
thereby sealed. As good subjects of B&bar they were obnoxious to 
Mirza Kamr&n, and this doubtless accounts for the failure of all their 
attempts to retrieve their position, since they were only finally overcome 
after much severe fighting. In alliance with K&mrto the Khalils 
sought to despoil the Dilazdks of their remaining lands, and by 1584 
they had obtained possession of the country from Dhdka to Attock, 
together with the Khyber and Karappa passes. 

Dindae, e possessed of the Faith 5 : a term applied to a Chuhra, Cham&r 
or any other low-caste convert to Islam. Better class converts are 
called Naumuslim, Sheikh or somewhat contemptuously, Sheikhra. 0/, 

, KhojAh. 

Diem an, (a corruption of Abdur-rahm^n) an Afghan sept of the Khagiani tribe. 

* The Khalils tad quarrelled with the other tribes of the Ghwaria Khel and quitted th 
northern QandahAr territory to occupy the La shura valley in BAjaur, some time previously© 
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Diwana. — T he third oldest sect of the Sikhs, To Guru Har Rai, or perhaps 
to Gurfi R4m D4s, must be ascribed the origin of the Diwana Sddhs 
or “ Mad Saints,” a name they owe chiefly to their addiction to ex- 
cessive consumption of hemp drugs. Founded by B414 and Haria 
with the Guru’s permission the order is but loosely organised, and is 
recruited mainly from the J4ts and Ohanuks. Its members are for 
^ the most part non-celibate. Outwardly these Sddhs keep , the hair 
uncut and wear a necklace of shells, with a peacock’s feather in the 
pagrl They follow the Adi Grantb and repeat the true name,* Sikh 
history relates that one of the sect who attempted forcible access to Guru 
Govind Singh was cut down by a sentry, whereupon Ghudda, their 
spiritual guide, sent 50 men of the sect to assassinate him. But of these 
48 turned back, and only two proceeded to the Guru, without weapons, 
and playing on a sarangi ; and instead of killing him they sang to him. 
He gave them a square rupee as a memorial. (Macauliffe : Sikh Re- 
ligion y V, p, 218). They are mainly returned from Kdngra district. 

Diwar, a family of Oadhiohs , settled at Dalw&l in Jhelum. 

Don, a R&jput tribe found in Hoshi&rpur. The Dods are almost entirely 
confined to the Bit tract in the Siw&liks, their head being the R&na 
of M4nasw&11\ The Dods are Jadav or Ohandr-banai by origin. Tra- 
dition avers that they once fought an enemy 1| times as numerous as 
themselves, and so became called Beorha, whence Dod. The clan once 
ruled in Orissa, whence Deo Chand fought his way to Delhi, defeated 
its rulers, the Turs (Tunw&rs), and then conquered Jaijon 

OHsa se charhiya Baja Deo Chand BaryaTum Tilta ae» 

Tur Baja auliydn jo thake fauj rachae, 

T4r chhadde natkkejomilb^ 

Dod Garh Muktesar men- jo mile chare thdon , — ■ 

* Rija Dao Chand marched from Orissa. The Tur Raja collected a large army in order to 
meet Mm, but fled before him. The Docls occupied Garli Muktesar and the places round it/ 

Thus Deo Chand came to Jaijon and ruled the Do4ba. His descend- 
ant Jai Chand gave his name to Jaijon. The Dod Rdj& was, however, 
defeated by a R&j& of Jaswdn, and his four sons separated, one taking 
Jaijon, the second Kungrat, the third M&naswal Garhi and the fourth 
Saroa. Jaijon and Saroa were subsequently lost to the Dods, and after 
their defeat by Jaswdn they sank, to the status of ranas , losing that of 
Rajas. Of the 22 villages dependent on Kungrat, none pay taluhddri 
to the rdna who is a mere co-proprietor in Kungrat, as the family lost 
its position during the Sikh rule. The Rana of Mdmaswdl, however, 
maintained his position under the Sikhs and holds most pi the 22 
M&naswal villages (Bit = 22) mjdgir , his brothers holding the rest. 

■ Another account runs thus : — ' 

Four leaders of the tribe migrated from Udaipur to Garli Mand&l, 1,100 years ago, and 
thence to Garh Muktasar. Thence Jodh Chand seized Mauaswal, expelling Hira, the M 4hton 
leader, whose tribe held^the tract, 40 generations ago. Rana Chacho Chand, the 19th Rana* 
was attacked by the Katoch ruler, but Ms brother Tilok Singh (Tillo) defeated him at 
Mahudpur in Una, and Tillo’s shrine at Bhaw&ni is reverenced to this day. In Samba 1 1741 
Rana Jog Chand repelled a Jaswal invasion. Rana Bakht Chand annexed Bhalan, with 12 
dependent villages, in Una. His successor, Ratn Chand, repelled a Jaswal army under 


* Maclagan, § 101. The Diwana Sadhs appear to be a sect of the M&lwa with head- 
quarters at Pfr-pind in 

f But the Manj Rajputs have a laiya in Bit M£nasw£l, according to Mr. Coldstream In 
Punjab Notes and Querns I, § 465* ■ 1 I 
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Bhagwan Singh Scnkhla who 'was hilled, and in his memory a shrine at Kharali was 
erected.- A treaty now defined the Jaswal and Bod territories. Under Mian Gulab Singh, 
regent during Belial Chanel’s minority, Nadir Shall is ^ said to have visited the tract and 
ordered a massacre of the Rasali people, but the Rana obtained from him a grant of Bathri, 
then a Jaswal village. Kata Jhagar Grand, however, espoused the Jaswals’ cause, when 
they were attached" by Sansar Chanel of Kangra in lh(i4 A. D., and repulsed him. On 
Eanjit Singh’s invasion of the Manasw&l plateau, the Raua was confirmed in his possessions, 
subject to a contingent of 15 horse. The rule of inheritance was primogeniture, mitigated by 
a system of lopping off villages as fiefs for younger sons, many of whose descendants still 
hold villages, thus reducing the size of the estate. 

The Dods are also found as a Muhammadan J at clan (agricultural) 
in Montgomery. 

Dodai, once an important Balogs tribe, but not now found under that 
name. . Its most important representatives are the Mirrani of Deras 
Ghdzi and Ism Ail KMn, and Jhang, and the most important clans 
of the Gureliani. 

Dodhi, a Gaddi milkmah, in GujrAf. 

Bqdi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan* , 

JPOGAR, fern. Dogarni. — The Dogars of the Punjab are found in the upper 
valley of the Sutlej and, Be&s above the lower border of the Lahore 
district, and have also spread westwards along the foot of the hills into 
SiAlkoL There are also considerable colonies of them in Hissar and 
Karn&l. , The Dogars of Ferozepur, 1 where they hold the riverside 
almost exclusively from 20 miles below to 20 miles above the head- 
quarters jpf that District, were thus described by Mr. Brandreth 

“ In my account of the Ferozepur ildqa I have already alluded to the 
Dogars, who are supposed to be converted Chauhai# Rajputs from the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. They migrated first to the neighbourhood of 
PAk Patfan, whence they spread gradually , along the banks of the 
Sutlej, and entered the Ferozepur district about 100 years ago. The 
Ferozepur Dogars are all descended from a common ancestor named 
Bahlol, but they are called Mahu Dogars, from Malm the grandfather 
of Bahlol. Bahlol had three sons,t Bambu, Langar aud Samrnu. The 
Dogars of Ferozepur and MullAnwala are the descendants of Bambu ; 
those of Khai the descendants of Langar; the descendants of Sammu 
live in the Kasur territory. There are many other sub-castes of the 
Dogars in other districts along the banks of the Sutlej, as the Parchats, 
the Topuras, the Chop liras, etc. The Oliopura Dogars occupy MamcLot.J 
Ferozepur Dogars consider themselves superior in rank and descent to 


* Francis (Ferozepur Gazetteer, 1&SS-9, pp. 1546) gives a full account of the Dogar 
history in that District and on p, 56 he says that the Dogar claim to be Pimwar. as well as 
Chauhun, and are probably a section of the great Bhatti tribe and closely allied to the 
NaipaL. The Mauj traditions say that the Dogars are descended from Litinra (? fox) who, 
like Naipal, was one of Kina Bhuti’a 'M sons. They thrust aside the Wat i us to the west 
and the Naipals to the east, and pi of ably subdued the Machhis, Malhlhs and other inferior 
tribes, assuming the position of social superiors rather than that of actual cultivators, and 
affecting the title of foirdar. 

t Francis {Ferozepur Gazetteer , p. 56) gives a different account. He fays that Mahu had 
two sons Sahlol (whose descendants live on the Kasur side of the Sutlej) and Bahlol. 
From Bahlol sprang four branches, Xvhamld, Phaimaki, Ullaki and K and arid. The Phaimald 
hold Khai and will not give daughters to other branches which they consider inferior. 
Infanticide was formerly common amongst them. 

$ Francis says the sections mostly located in Maindot are the Mattar, Chhini, Kupal, 
Phandi and Khamma, as wed as the Chopra, 
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the other sub -castes. They are very particular to whom they give 
their daughters in marriage though they take wives fronr all the other 
families. At one time infanticide is said to have prevailed among 
them, but I do not think there is much trace of it at the present day. 

“ Sir Henry Lawrence, who knew the Dogars well, writes of them 
that ‘they are tall, handsome, and sinewy, and are remarkable for 
having, almost without exception, large acquiline noses; they are 
fanciful and violent, and tenacious of what they consider their rights, 
though susceptible to kindness, and not wanting in courage ; they 
appear to have been always troublesome subjects, and too fond of their 
own free mode of life to willingly take service as soldiers. The Jewish 
face which is found among the Dogars, and in which they resemble 
the Afghans, is very remarkable, and makes it probable that there is 
very little Chauh&a blood in their veins, notwithstanding the fondness 
with which they attempt to trace their connection with that ancient 
family of BAjputs. Like the Gujars and Naip&ls they are great thieves, 
and prefer pasturing cattle to cultivating. Their favourite crime is 
cattle-stealing. There are, however, some respectable persons among 
them, especially in the Ferozepur ildqa. It is only within the last few 
years that the principal Dogars have begun to wear any covering for 
the head ; formerly the whole population, as is the case with the poorer 
classes still, wore their long hair over their shoulders without any 
covering either of sheet or turban. Notwithstanding the difference of 
physiognomy, however, the Dogars preserve evident traces of some 
connection with the Hindus in most of their family customs, in 
which they resemble the Hindus much more than the orthodox 
Muliam madans/ ’ 

Mr. Purser wrote that they are divided into two tribes, one of which 
claims to be Chau h an and the other Punwar Rajputs, and he noted 
their alleged advent from P&k Pattan, but not their previous migra- 
tion from Delhi. If they ever did move from Delhi to the Montgomery 
district, it can hardly have been since the Ghaggar ceased to fertilize 
the intervening country, and the date of the migration must have been 
at least some* centuries back ; and the Dogars of Hissar came to those 
parts from the Punjab, probably from the Sutlej across the Sirsa 
district. The Dogars of Lahore and Ferozepur are essentially a 
riverside tribe, being found only on the river banks : they bear the 
very worst reputation, and appear from the passage quoted above to 
have retained till lately some at least of the habits of a wild tribe. 
Their origin was probably in the Sutlej valley. They appear to have 
entered the Ferozepur district about 1760 A. IX, and during the next 
forty years to have possessed themselves of a very considerable portion 
of the district, while their turbulence rendered them almost independ- 
ent of the Sikh Government. In 1808 we recognised the Dogar 
State of Ferozepur, and took it under our protection, against Ran jit 
Singh ; but it lapsed in 1835. 

The Rajput origin of the Dogars is probably very doubtful, and is 
strenuously denied by their R&jput neighbours, though Sir Denzii 
Ibbetson believed that Dogar, or perhaps Doghar,* is used in some 

* Doghar means two waterpots, one carried on top of the other. The cl is soft. In Dogar 
it is hard* 
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parts of tlie Province to denote one of mixed blood. Another derivation 
of the name is doghgar or milkman.* The Dogars seem to be originally 
a pastoral rather than an agricultural tribe, and still to retain a strong 
liking for cattle, whether their own or other peopled. They are often 
classed with Gujars, whom they much resemble in their habits. In 
Karn&l, Lahore and Ferozepur they are notorious cattle-thieves, but 
further north they seem to have settled down and become peaceful 
husbandmen. They are not good cultivators. Their social standing 
seems to be about that of a low-class Rajput, but in Sirsa they rank as 
a good agricultural caste, of equal standing with the Wattiis. They are 
practically all Musalm&ns, but in Karnal their women still wear the 
Hindu petticoat; and in marriage the mother’s got is excluded. In 
Jullundur they marry late, and are said to have marriage songs 
unintelligible to other tribes. Some of the largest Dogar clans are 
the Mattar, China, Tagra, M&hu and Chokra. 

According to an account obtained from Kapnrthala the Bogars were 
originally settled at Lakhiwa), near which was fought a battle between 
the Manj and Bhatti Rajputs, the Dogars siding with the latter. The 
Manj were, however, victorious and expelled the Dogars from Lakhiw&l, 
but for generations no Dogar would drink from the hands of a Manj, 
The Dogar septs in Kapnrthala are:— Basal, from Lakhiw&l: founded 
Dasal which was destroyed by the Sikhs, who had been plundered by 
the JDogars in their flight from Ahmad Shah Abd&li ; B&jwa, or Rafcr^, 
from Sun&ru ; Rip&l, Nainah, Mattar, Asar all from Lakhiwal. 

Other gots are the Sidhi, Banch, D&re, Ghhane, Khame, Mabhi, M&hu, 
Dadud, Dhandi, Gug, Dher, Tote, Kobli, Fade, Sanapi, Jakhra, Katwal, 
Chhohar, .Chopri, Ghangi, Wali, Wisar, Khari, Sombar, Ilsar, Johde, 
Kotordal, Gosal, Saurai, Dhaur&i and Gamload. 

In Montgomery the Dogar -KMwa, -Mahu and -Mifctar rank as three 
agricultural Rajput clans. 

Dogli.— -A term applied to the offspring of a Rajput man by a Gaddi woman 
in K&ngra. Cf. Dogala, a mongrel. (The d is soft). 

Doge a, a term applied to any inhabitant of the Dugar des$ whatever his 
caste, but more especially to the Hindu Rajputs of that region. Brah- 
mans also are included in the term, as are Rdthis and Thakkurs (as 
Rajputs), but not Ghirths or Kanets.J 

According to Drew {Jammu and Kashmir Territories , pp. 43 et seq .) 
there are two lakes near Jammu, the Saroin Sar and Man Sar, and the 
country between them was called in Sanskrit Drigarhdesh or the 
country between the two hollows. This was corrupted into Dugar. 
Drew divides the Dogras of the Jammu hills into Brahmans, R&jputs 
(including the Mitos and working Rajputs), Khatris, Thdkars, Jats, 
Banyas and K(ijr&rs (petty shopkeepers), Nais, Jiurs (carriers), Dhiy&rs 
(iron-smelters), Meghs and Dums. 

Dohli, a drummer {player on dol) in Gujr&t. 

# In Hissar the Dogars have a vague tradition that they camefrom the hill called Dogar in 
Jammu. 

t Des here does not appear to mean 4 plain,’ but simply tract. 

$Se© Bingley’s Dogras (Clam Band-books for the Indian Army, 1899)* 



Dotamni, see Dautanni. 

Dotoen, see Thakur. 

Dqye, an Araxn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Dear ham, Bah, a carpenter: contrast drashh, a tree. 

Been, see Mallah. 

Deigs, a tribe of Jats found along the ChenAb in Mult An. They attribute 
their origin to Kech Matron and were probably driven out of Sind late 
in the 15th century settling in Bet Kecli in Akbaris time. They are 
entitled <3 dm. 


# But their Sidh and Pfr is Didar Singh, whose shrine is at M'ard Khera in Jfad. 
t Ibbetson indeed describes the Dosali as a hill caste, somewhat above the Chamar, or 
rather as an occupational group, deriving its name front dusa, the small piece of straw 
used to pin leaves together. But the Dosalfs are also found in Amritsar where they have a 
tradition that their forebear used to carry a lantern before the emperor, whence he was 
called Missali. This menial task led to.his excommunication, and the name was corrupted 
into Dosali, 


Dolat—~Drigs. 


Dolat, Duliiat, a clan of Jdts found in N&bha, Patiala and Ferozepore.* Rai 
Khanda, their ancestor, is said to have held a jagir near Delhi. His 
brothers Ragbir and Jagobir were killed in Nadir Shah’s invasion, but 
he escaped and fled to Siuna GujariwAla, a village, now in ruins, close 
to Sunam, and then the capital of a petty state. He sank to Jat status 
by marrying his brother's widows. The origin of the name Dolat is 
thus accounted for. Their ancestor’s children did not live, so his wife 
made a vow at Naina Devi to visit the shrine twice for the tonsure 
ceremony of her son, if she had one. Her son was accordingly called 
Do-Iat (from lab hair). 


Dolat, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Dqm, Dome, fern, domb&nl, BaL, a bard, minstrel ; see Dum. In Dera GMzi 
Khan the doms or mirdsis are a low class of Muhammadans who used 
to keep horse-stallions and still do so in the BozdAr hills. 


Domaeah, a Jjfit clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Dombkx, Domki. 1 — Described in ballads as c the greatest house among the 
Baloch/ and of admittedly high rank, the Domld are still called the 
Daptar (Pers. daftar) or recorders of Baloch genealogy. But owing 
to this fact and the similarity of name some accuse them of being 
Doms, and a satirist says : 'The Dombkis are little brothers of the 
Doms/ The name is however probably derived from Dumbak, a 
river in Persia. Their present head-quarters are at Lahrx in Each hi. 

Domra, a young bard : a term of contempt, but see DumrA. 

DosalI, a small caste found in HoshiArpur, but not east of the Sutlej 4* 
Its members make disbes of leaves, often of tdwar leaves for H Indus 
to eat of. At weddings their services are in great request to make 
leaf platters, and that appears to be their principal occupation. They 
sew^ the leaves together with minute pieces of dried grass straw, 
as is done in the Simla Hills by Dumnas. The Dosali is deemed an 
impure caste, and Rajputs, etc., cannot drink from their hands. But 
it is deemed higher than the Sarera, or the BhanjrA, but below the B&htx 
or Ghirth, and near the Chhimba. The DosAli rarely or never marries 
outside his own caste. 



24g Drishak — Drugpa. 

, , . 3 n f „ii f,v e EAtoCH tumans of Dera Gk&zi KMn, 

DkxSHAk, are the most scatte _ ^ population on the hank of the 

many of their villages lyi 0 ie^s powerful than it should he 

VZJZ z ’<—* *« ** 


JaMl °KMn- Its sections are 
Sarg&ni, Arb&m, Jistkam and 


it 3 claims utroLciiu • — , - 

the Kirmani, Mingwam, Gulpadh, 
Tcau4ui the chief belonging to the 

towards the end of the 17th century. 

t , , n j. cseehelowh— A Buddhist order. Like its sister order 

Padamsambhaua visited Maadu GanotMa 

Ltt«l Kashmir »d both the Bughals tat died ;:S“ developed 

?< .“UK* i°^»Taa C «oi£, he helped to kpri. ». *>» jj *» 

most debased Tautraism, but be merits admiration a. a groat traveller. 

The name Drugpa possibly means, according to Mr. Francte, ^e 
to 1 r ™ “L* the Tibetan for Bhutan being Drukyul or Drngyul and tor 
Sllia ‘Drugpa,’ The Bhutto church!, 

lf“i fe SSKSi as N(g)a(lr)wang Namgihl. 
'Sltothn Lima appears to rule the following religious houses m 
Western Tibet 


(i) 

(ii) 

(hi) 

Civ) 

(▼) 

(VI) 

(vii) 

(viii) 


Dariphug and 

Zatnlphng io the holy cir- 
cuit of Kailas, 

Jakhyeb in Take Mtina- 
sarowar, # 

Khojarn&th, 

Bnngkhung and 
Do. in the Upper Karndli 
river, 

Garrdzong, near Gartok, 

Iti. 


(is) 

(s) 


Ganphug, 

Gesar and Sumor m the 
Daba dzong. According to 
a Spiti mane-pa (preacher) 
his lieutenant in Tibet is 
known as the Gangri 
Durindzin,or Gyalshokpa J 
and his influence is widely 
spread. He is or should 
be appointed for a term of 
three years. 


| ALJU 

■ In Ldhul there are two distinct sects of the Drugpas i 
1. The Zhung Drugpas (Middle Bhuteas) or Kargiutpa (Tftntraists). 
This sect has 8 Ldhula communities all connected with the paien 
munitv at Hemis : only one LAbula house boasts an abbot (fchnna), 
[■pronounced thripa] and he is appointed by the abbot of Hemis. The 
head monastery is at Dechen Choskor near Lhassa. ________ 

3= 

Western Tibet, p, 278. TCanrrr Donian of the Gazetteer of 

J Dashok, aceordiBg to Bhernng, op. c< and the Kangr uonjan oi ^ 

tke K&ngra District, Fart II. 


Dubir— ‘Dum, 
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But the Zhun Drugpas acknowledge the suzerainty of the pope or 
Dalai I4ma of Bhutan, and in December 1909 the abbot of Hemis 
Skoshok Stag Tsang Ras Chen passed through Kalla to attend the 
Bhu^n Dalai Lima's court, 

2. Hlondrugpa, pronounced Lodrugpa (the Southern Bkuteas). There 
are no less than twelve houses of this order. All are subordinate to 
Stagna (pron. Takna) in Ladakh and that house again is subordinate to 
Bhutan. The abbot of Stagna appoints the abbot of the ancient house 
of Guru GhantSl or Gandhola which was founded by Guru Binpoche 
himself, and the G-andhola abbot appoints the other Lahula abbots of 
the order. He sends an annual tribute of Rs. 30 to Gangri Durindzin 
through the abbot of Stagna. The Drugpas of Irihul thus keep up then- 
connection with Bhutan. Orders appointing or relieving an abbot are 
supposed to be signed in Bhutan, and when the ritual dancing at 
Kras his (Tashi) Dongltse (at Kjelong) was revised a brother was sent 
to Bhutan to learn the proper steps, instead of to the much less distant 
Drugpa monastery at Hemis in Lad&kh.* 

Like the Ninginapas the Drugpas are distinguished for their low 
moral standard and degraded superstitions which are little better 
than devil-worship. The brethren are allowed to marry and their 
children (buzhcm or ‘naked boys’) let their hair grow till they 
enter the community. J 

DubIpu, a weighman, in Muzaffargarh. 

Buhlar, an agricultural clan found in Sh£hpar. 

Dukpa, Lg-dukpa, the Buddhist sect to which all the monks in L£M1 and 
the monks of the Pin monastery in Spiti belong. Its peculiarity is that 
no vow of celibacy is required . of, or observed by, its members, who 
marry and have their wives living with them in the monasteries. The 
sect wears red garments and is subject to the Dharrna of Bhut&n* 
in which country it is most numerously represented. The Nyingmk is 
the sub-division of the Dukpa sect to which the monks of Pin and 
the families from which they are drawn belong. The word merely 
means f ancient/ and they appear to have no distinguishing doctrines. 
(Apparently the same as the Nyimapa sect of § 252 of Census Report, 
1881). But see Drugpa and Ningmapa from Mr. Franeke*s accounts 
of those orders. 

Bum, or less correctly Dom : fern. Durrmi, dim, Dumrd. According to Ibbetson 
the Dum is to be carefully distinguished from the Dom or Domr&, the 
executioner and corpse- burner of Hindustan, who is called Dumna in the 
hills of Hoshi&rpur and Kdngra. But in Chamba the Dumn& is called 
Dum and in the Hill States about Simla he is a worker in bamboo.t 
According to Ibbe Ison the Dum of the plains is identical with the 
Mirasi, the latter being the Muhammadan, Arabic name for the Hindu 
and Indian Dum. But though the Dums may overlap the Mfr&sis 

* It. is not, however, certain that all Drugpas are subject to Bhutan, Kamsay gives a 
separate sect called Hlondukpa (Hlo meaning Bhutan) which includes the Stagna 
house. It was founded, he says, in the 1 5th century by N(g)a(k)wang Namgial: Dicty . 
of Western Tibet , Lahore, 1890, p. 83. Possibly there was a reformation from Bhutan in 
the 15th century. 

t In Maya Singh’s Pmjabi Dicty. § Dumna is said to « ‘a species of bee. 
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D um^Bumm* 


and be in co mm on parlance confused with them, they appear to be,, in 
some parts of tlie Punjab at least, distinct from them, and the^Mirasis 
are beyond all question inextricably fnsed with the BMts. In 
Garg&on the Dum is said to be identical with the Kanclian, and to be 
a Mir&si who plays the tabla or sarangi for prostitutes, who are often 
Mir&si girls. Such Dums are also called bh&Twa (pimp) or sufaTdcii* 
Dura women as well as men ply this. trade.. . But another account f 3*0111 
the same District says that the Dum is the mirasi of the Mirdsis ; ^ and 
that he gets his alms from the menial castes, such as the Jhiwar, 
Dakaut, Koli, Cham^r, Bhangi, JuMha and Dhdnafe. In Lahore too 
they are described as quite beyond the Mirilsi pale, as the true Mirasis 
will not intermarry with them nor will prostitutes associate with them, 
though, like the Bhands * they sing and play for them when they dance 
or sing professionally. In fact they rank below the Chuhrd.. So too 
in Ludhid.ua they are distinct from and lower than the Mirdsi. 

In Dera Ghdzi Khdn the Dum or Langd are said to be an occupa- 
tional group of the MiRAsfs, and to be the mirdsi of the Baloch tribes. 
In other words they are identical with the Dom or Domb, whose name 
means minstrel in Balocbi. 

Dumna.— The Dumnd, called also Domra, and even Dum in Chamba, is the 
Chuhrd of the hills proper, and is also found in large numbers in the 
sub-montane tracts of Kdngra, Hoshidrpur and Gurddspur. Like the 
Chuhrd of the plains he is something more than scavenger ; but 
whereas the Chuhrd works chiefly in grass, the Drama adds to this 
occupation the trade of working in bamboo, a material not available 
to the Chuhrd. He makes sieves, winnowing pans, fans, matting, grass 
rope and string, and generally all the vessels, baskets, screens, furniture 
and other articles which are ordinarily made of bamboo. ^ When he con- 
fines himself to this sort of work and gives up scavengering, he appears 
to be called Bhanjra, at any rate in the lower hills, and occasionally 
Saridl. The Dumna appears hardly ever to become Musalmdn or Sikh, 
and is classed as Hindu, though being an outcast he is not allowed 
to draw water from wells used by the ordinary Hindu population. 

The Dumnd is often called Dum in other parts of India, as in Ohamba ; 
and is. regarded by Hindus as the type of uncleanness. Yet he seems 
once to have enjoyed as a separate aboriginal race some power and 
importance. Further information regarding him will be found in 
Sherring (I, 400) and Elliott (I, 84). He is, Sir Denzil Ibbetson con- 
sidered, quite distinct from the Dum-Mirdsi. 

DtJMNA, a low sweeper caste, ateo called Bhanjrd, in the hills and in Gurdds- 
pur, Jnllundur and Hoshiarpur. They make chiks, baskets, etc., of 
bamboo and do menial service. Apparently the term is a generic one, 
including Barwnlds, Batwdls, Daolis and Sansois. But in Lahore, where 
the Dumna is also found, he is described as distinct from the Batwdl, 
and as a Hindu who is yet not allowed to draw water from Hindu wells. 
Some of the Dainnds will eat from a Muhammadan's hands. Their 
clans are Kalotra, Manglu, Pargat, Drake and Lalotra. The word is 
probably only a variant of Dum. 

* The Mm ranks below the Bhand also. The latter are skilled in bharid&r a practise of 
which the Mm. is ignorant. It consists in absorbing all the water in a large bath and 
ejecting it through the ears, nostrils or mouth. 
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Viimrd — Dutan r< t. 

Dum&a, Domra, dim. of Dum, q. v. In the hills the term is applied to any 
low caste which works as tailors, masons or carpenters, or in bamboo. 

Don, a tribe of Jats, found in Jind, and so called from duhnd. to milk, be 
cause they used to milk ske-buffaloes. 

Dund Rai, a tribe of Jats which claims Solar Ed j put origin through its 
eponym who settled in the Manjha and his descendant Harf who 
migrated to Sidlkot. 

Durrani, see Abddli. 

Dusadh, Dostkl, a Purbia tribe of Chamdrs. They are the thieves and 
burglars of Behar where also the chauUddrs have been drawn from 
this class from time immemorial. 

Dusanj, a Hindu Jat tribe found in Ferozepur, whom tradition avers that 
Saroia, Jat, had five sons, Sangha, Mallhi, Dhindsa, Dhillon and Dusani 
eponyms of as many gots. J ’ 

Dotanni, see Dantaniu. 
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Faizullapdeja, the sixth of the Sikh misls or confederacies, which was 
recruited from Juts. 

Faqaetadari, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

FaqIb, pi. fuqara, ‘ poor/ a mendicant (Arabic). The ter mfaqir compre- 
hends at least two, if not. three, very different classes, exclusive of the 
religious orders pure and simple. Many of these are of the highest 
respectability ; the members are generally collected in monasteries or 
shrines where they live quiet peaceful lives, keeping open house to 
travellers, training their neophytes, and exercising a wholesome influ- 
ence upon the people of the neighbourhood. Such are many at least 
of the Baieagis and Gosains. Some of the orders do not keep up 
regular monasteries, but travel about begging and visiting their 
disciples; though even here they generally have permanent head- 
quarters in some village, or at some shrine or temple where- one of their 
order officiates. So too the monasterial orders travel about among 
their disciples and collect the offerings upon which they partly subsist. 
There is an immense number of these men whose influence is almost 
wholly for good. Some few of the orders are professedly celibate, 
though even among tbem the rule is seldom strictly observed; but most 
of the Hindu orders are divided into the Sanyogi and Viyo»i sections 
of which the latter only takes vows of celibacy, while among the Musal- 
man orders celibacy is seldom even professed. Such, however, as live 
in monasteries are generally, if not always, celibate. The professed 
ascetics are called Sadhs if Hindu, and Firs if M usalman. The Hindus 
at any rate have their neophytes who are undergoing probation before 
admission into the order, and these men are called chela. But besides 
these both Hindu and Musalman ascetics have their disciples, known 
respectively as sewak and murid, and these latter belong to the order 
as much as do their spiritual guides ; that is to say, a Kayath clerk 
may be a Baibagi or a Pat biin soldier a Chishti,. if they have committed 
their spiritual direction respectively to a Bairagi guru and Chishti pir. 
But the Muhammadan Chishti, like the Hindu Bairagi or Gosain, may 
in time form almost a distinct caste. Many of the members of these 
orders are pious, respectable men whose influence is wholly for good. 
But this is far from being the case with all the orders. Many of them 
are notoriously profligate debauchers, who wander about the country 
sedacing women, extorting alms by the threat of curses, and relying 
on their saintly character for protection. Still even these men are 
members of ,an order which they have deliberately entered, and have 
some right to the title which they bear. But a very large portion of 
the class who are included under the name Faqfr are ignorant men of 
low caste, without any acquaintance with even the general outlines of 
the religion they profess, still less with the special tenets of any parti- 
cular sect, who borrow the garb of the regular orders and wander 
about the country living on the alms of the credulous, often hardly 
knowing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear 
would show them to belong. Such men are mere beggats, not ascetics; 
and their numbers are unfortunately large. Besides the occupations 
described above, the Faqir ' class generally have in their hands the 
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Faqir miskm — Firdusi . 

custody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and 
mosques, the guardianship of cemeteries, and similar semi-religious 
offices. For these services they often receive small grants of land 
from the village, by cultivating which they supplement the alms and 
offerings they receive. 

The subject of the religious orders of the Hindus is one of the greatest 
complexity ; the cross-divisions between, and the different meanings of, 
such words as Jogi, Saniasi and Sadh are endless. See also Bharai, 
Chajjupanthi, Dadupanthi, Jogi, Sani&si, XJdasi, etc., etc. 

Faqir miskin, see under Ghifa&li, 

Faqrakh, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Faruka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Fattiaua, one of the principal branches of the Si&ls of Jhang. 

Ferozke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Firdusian, a sect or order of the Sufis, founded by Shaikh Najm-ud-Din 
Firdus, * 
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Gabaee, Gaware (also called Matron, from their principal village), a group 
of ^ome 300 families found in certain villages of the Kohi tract in the 
Indus Kohist4n- They speak a dialect called Gowro and have a tradi- 
tion that they originally came from R&shung in Sw^t.— -Biddulph’s 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 10. 

Gabhal, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gabik, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gabe, or, as they call themselves Narisati,* a small tribe found in a few 
villages in Chitral. Possibly the Gabrak of Bdbar’s Memoirs their 
language differs considerably from that of the Gabare of ihe’lndus 
valley. The Chitrdlis speak of them as a bald race, and they certainly 
have scanty beards. Sir G. Robertson describes them as all Musal- 
mdns of the Sunni sect, who have a particular language of their own 
and are believed to have been anciently fire-worshippers. 

The Gabr has no very distinctive appearance except that one 
occasionally sees a face like that of a pantomime Jew. There are one 
or two fair-visaged, well-looking men belonging to the better class 
who would compare on equal terms with the similar class in Chitral ■ 
they, however, are the exception. 

The remainder, both high and low, seem no better than the poor 
cultivator class in other parts of the Mehtar’s dominions, and have a 
singularly furtive and mean look and manner. The women have a 
much better appearance. They dress in loose • blue garments, which 
fall naturally into graceful folds. The head is covered with a blue 
skull-cap from which escape long plaits of hair, one over each shoulder 
and two hanging down behind. White metal or bead neck and wrist 
ornaments contrast well with the dark blue material of their clothes. 
At a short distance these women are pleasing and picturesque. 

The Ramgul K&firs are also spoken of as Gahars or Gabarik, but 
they have no relationship with the Gabr. 

Gadarah, a J3,t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

GadaeI, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gadaria, the shepherd and goatherd of Hindustan. Almost confined to the 
Jumna zone in the Punjab, the Gadaria has, even in that part of the 
Province, almost ceased to be distinctively a shepherd, as the 
cultivating classes themselves often pasture their own flocks, and has 
become rather a blanket weaver, being indeed as often called Kambalia 
as Gadaria. The Gad arias are Hindu almost without exception. 

Gaddi, Gadi'.— (1) The Muhammadan Gaddis of Delhi, KariAl and Ambdla 
area tribe found apparently in the upper doal of the Jumna and Ganges 
Closely resembling the Ghosi, they are perhaps like him a sub-division 
or offshoot of the Ahirs,t and are by hereditary occupation milkmen, 


* Fr. Nursut, one of the so-called Gabr villages in the Knnar valley. It is also called 
Birkot, and by the Kafirs Safcrgran, Karsut being its Chitiili name,— 2% Kafirs of the 
Hindoo -Koosh* p. 265. * J 4 

f There is also a Gaddi tribe among the Sainig. 
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The Hill Gaddis . 


but in Karnal, where they are most numerous, they have settled down 
as cultivators and own several villages, though they are poor husband- 
men. (2) The Hindu Gaddis of Chain ba and K&ngra are hillmen. 
Like the Kanets, Meos and other congeries of tribes they are com- 
posed of several elements. Indigenous to the Brahmaur iv karat of the 
Chamba State they have spread southward across, the Dhaula DMr into 
the northern part of Kiingra Proper, and they give their name to the 
Gaderan, a tract of mountainous country with ill-defined boundaries 
lying on both sides of the Dhaula Dhdr, and their speech is called 
Gfidi. 

In Chamba they number 11,507 souls, but these figures do not include 
the Brahman and R4j put sections which return themselves under their 
caste names. The majority are Khatris. 

The Gaddis are divided into four classes : (i) Brahmans, (ii) Khatris 
and Rfijputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, [Hi) TMkurs and 
R&this who, as a rule, do not wear it, and [iv) a menial or dependant 
class, comprising Rolls, Rih&ras,* Lohars, Bfidhis, Sipls and Halls, 
to whom the title of Gaddi is incorrectly applied by outsiders as inhabit- 
ants of the Gaderan, though the true Gaddis do not acknowledge them 
as Gaddis at all 

Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogamous sections, 
but the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, exogamous. Thus 
the Jhunun gotar of the Khatris intermarries with (? gives daughters 
to) the Brahmans ; and the Brahmans of Kukti regularly intermarry 
with the other groups. Similarly the janeo- wearing families do not 
object to intermarriage with those which do not wear it, and are even 
isaid to give them daughters (menials of course excepted). t 

In brief, Gaddi society is organised on the Rajput hypergamous 
system. 

The Gaddis have traditions which ascribe their origin to immigration 
from the plains. Thus the Ohauhan Rfijputs and Brahman Gaddis 
accompanied Raja Ajia Yarma to Chamba in 850-70 A. D., while the 
Churahan, HarkMn, Pakhru, Chiledi, Manglu and Kundail Rajputs 
and the Khatris are said to have fled to its hills to escape Aurangzeb's 
persecutions. These traditions are not irreconcilable with the story that 
Brahmaur, the ancient Brahmapura, is the home of the Gaddis; for 
doubtless the nucleus of their confederation had its seats in the Dhaula 
Dh&r, in which range Hindus have from time to time sought an asylum 
from war and persecution in the plains. 

The Brahman, R&jput, Khatri, Thfikur and R4thi sections alike 
preserve the Brahminical gotra of their original tribe. But these 
gotras are now sub-divided into countless als or septs which are appa- 
rently also styled gotras . Thus among the Brahmans we find the Bhats 
from the Rhattiyat wkclrat of Chamba, and Ghungaintu ( ghtmgha , 
dumb), both als of the Kaundal gotra . The Brahman sept-names 
disclose none of those found among the S&rsut Brahmans of the Punjab 

* A small caste or group of menials, employed as navvies. See footnote on page 259 
below, 

f It is indeed stated that no distinction is now made between families which do, and those 
which do not, wear the janeo ; but in former times the Rajas used to confer the janeo on 
iktMs in return for presents and services— and so some of them wear it to this day. 



* Fr. chudda , buttocks: cf m chadha, 
4 sedentary/ also an al name, 

f Fr. dundd , one who has lost a hand. 

% Fr. tandd, cat’s-eyed. 

§ Fr. bhingra , squint, 
jj Fr. chut , debauchee, 

T Fr. gunna, speaking through the nose, 

** Fr. .?*<», gambling, 

ft Fr. firingar, dumb, 

Zt Fr. latia, lame. 


§§ Fr. tiriu, squint. 

|] jj Fr. 'palnd, to sharpen. 

Fr. bari, arrow. 

*** Fr. jhfirnd, to idle or to meditate, 
ttf Fr. orda, evil, 
jjj Fr. rina, a squint, 

§§§ Fr. misa, snout. 

{! HU Fr. herra, brown. 

Fr. dinna , black, 

***** Fr. muJca, fist. 
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plains, so completely do the Gaddi Brahmans seem to have become 
identified with the Gaddi system. Many of the als bear obvious 
nick-names, such as Gha&hu, cross-legged ; * * * § Dundu, one-hand- 
ed ; f Tanju and Tandetu, cafc’s-eyed ; j Bhangretii, squinter ; § 
Chutanhru, debauchee; || Ghunain, one who speaks through his nose ; *H 
Jukku, gambler ; ** * * Marantu, one who fled to the plains to escape 
cholera, mari ; Jirgh, dumb ; tt Nansain, adopted by a ndni or grand- 
mother ; Sasi, one who lived with his mother-in-law. Litkar, lame; Zt 
Timaretu, squinter ; §§ Chupetu, reticent. 

Other names denote occupations not by any means Brahminical : 
Sondketa, seller of assafoetida (sundha) ; Pali kan, sharpener ;||[| Bardan, 
archer ; Sakdhrdntu, once a sdh or wealthy man who became bank- 
rupt (dharantu) ; Sipaiuu, tenant of a Sipi menial; Banetu, a Rdnd’s 
tenant; Adhkd.ru, a physician who left his patients uncured (adh, half : 
karu , doer) ; Saunpolu. seller of saunf, aniseed ; Langhe, ferryman ; 
Jogi ; Lade, a trader to Laddkli ; Khuthlu, kuth- seller; Jhunnu, 
idler ; *** Pkangtain, dealer in phanib, wool. 

Totem ism does not exist, unless Guarete, < born in a guar or cowshed/ 
and Sunhunu, from one who had a sunnu tree in front of his house, 
could be regarded as totemistic sections. 

In Kcingra one got — Paunkhnu — is said to provide purohits for all the 
other Brahman Gaddis. The Brahmans in Kangra, it is said, inter- 
marry with the Jhunu got of the Gaddi Khatris. 

Among the Rdjputs we find the Ordidn, 4 ill-wishers ? : ttt Rauydn, 

‘ squinters 9 {JJ and Mis&n, ‘ pig* nosed 9 ; §§§ all als of the Bachar gotar t 
Kurralu, ‘ brown-haired , 9 || |||| and Dinrdn, ‘ black/ als of the Dewal 
and IJttam gotars respectively. Very doubtful instances of totemism are 
Phagdn ‘ bran ( phak) eater 9 (Bkardwdj) ; Khuddu, ‘ eater of parched 
maize 9 (Sunkkydl) ; Ghoknu, ‘ shooter of doves ; — ghug (Dewal) ; Rikhdn- 
tu, 4 bear-killer 9 (Atar) ; Chaker, ‘ purveyor of chilcor to the Rdjds 
(Ambak)-; Kadan, ‘ sower of hadu or pumpkins 9 (Bh&rdwdj) ; Pakhru 
* bird-shootor 3 (Bisistpal), 

A few als refer to occupations ; Oharu, fr. chdr, s headman 3 (Bhar- 
dudri) ; Garhaigu, ‘ keeper of a stronghold/ garh (Atar) ; Baidu, 
‘physician 9 (Kondal) ; Makratu, ‘ boxer 9 ;**** Ghiogain, ‘seller of 

gU: 

Others again are fanciful : Tharrotu, from an ancestor who threat- 
ened to drag his adversary before the thara or court at Chamba ; 
Dakiydn, from one who used to dance with ddkin , Hdli, women: or 
uncomplimentary, e.g,, Kholu, greedy ; Jhurjd.ii, idle; Rohaila, noisy ; 
Jhibidn, mad ; Chutrainya, debauchee ; Mukhrdn, stammerer ; Gulrdn, 
liar; Judr, liar; Euhainta, hunch-back; Kaugru, scold; Jhirru, 
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tease; Amlaitu, opium-eater; Dharambar, pock-marked. In K&ngra 
the Agasni got of Rajput Gaddis is said to be really an offshoot of the 
Jari&l Rajputs. 

Among the Khatris, no trace exists of the section-names current in 
the plains. We find occupational names : S&hnu, shopkeeper (sah) ; 
Fadhotaru, from one who lived on a plain {padar ) ; Rusahri, cook ; 
Charhain, climber; Nakletu, mimic; Sundhu, dealer in assafoetida ; 
Bangete, a physician who powdered zinc {bang ) ; Mogu, dealer in coral ; 
Dhanchu, fr. one who lived with his flocks (dhaii) ; Panjaru, wool- 
comber ; Ghar&ti, water-miller : with two inexplicable names ; Drudhain, 
one who recovers stolen millet from mouses 5 holes ; and Druhru, one who 
so recovers walnuts — fr, drudh , druhri , a moused hole ! Other Khatri 
als (so-called gots) in Kangra are : Bhundu, Bhakhu, Bad&n, Bhatelu, 
Bihan, Bihanfcu, Chadlu, Chaledi, Chapetu, Chugainu, Dagran, Galoti, 
Kor&vu, Jhurain, PhAtu, Magletu, Rahlu, Salnu, Sundhu, Targain, 
Thakleq, Thosaru, and Thakru. None of these names are found among 
the Khatris of the plains, as Barnes appears to have been informed. 
But just as among the Brahmans of the hills, e. g* in Chamba, we find 
the ancient gotras broken up into countless als, so too among the Gaddi 
Khatris it may well be that the old sub-divisions have been forgotten 
among the crowd of al names. Other als found in Chamba follow. 

Traces of totemism can hardly be said to exist in Gohaina, killer of a 
lizard {goh ) ; Bargain, ‘ one who fetched her trees for his flocks 3 ; Fotu, 
one who ate sheep’s entrails {pota ) ; Thapliag, one who ate wheat-cakes 
( thoplu ) ; Sarwin, planter of a cypress ( Pers . saru !) ; Phakolu, one 
who was poor and ate phah , 6 husks/ 

One or two curious names are : — Sanglu, carrier of a sacred chain 
(s an gal ) ; Sanjuan, maker of offerings ( sanj ); Mangnesu, beggar. 

Mere nicknames are Kalsain, Kaletu and Kal&ri, * black 5 ; Lateti, 
lame ; Phingaletu, crippled,* Kiari,t blind ; Ghusu, $ boxer, Tatangru§ 
and Kachingar, dumb. 

Among the R&this the als would seein in a few cases to be really 
totemistic : Mardlotar, c born under a rnaral tree/ the ulmus Walli - 
chiana, Sinuri , i born while it was snowing 5 ; Balbainu, c born while 
locusts were^ at K ugti 3 ; Rdufe, c born under a rai or silver fir*; 
Jotain^ born in the Surai pass, jot. 

Most of the names are however merely nicknames, e.g. } JamuMo, 
clumsy (yctm) ; Tan an, deaf ; Dhageta, cragsman; Dapher, lazy, etc. 
Some are derived from events, e. g., Harokar, said to mean one ostra- 
cised for slaying a brother by his blood-bn ( har , bone). 

Religious names also occur: Japaintu, from jap, repetition : Faqir, 
beggar; Jogian, from a jogi ancestor. 

Occupational names are : Phakru, maker of combs for cleaning wool, 
Ghoru (royal) groom ; Ghuletu, wrestler ; Bhajretu,[] porter Gahri, 
Alpine grazier ; Addpi, collector of blankets {dap) in which part of the 
revenue was paid ; Lunesar, salt-dealer ; Kahngheru, trader in combs 
(kanghu ) ; Palnu, sharpener^ of sickles. 


§ Fr. tattd, dumb, 

|| Fr. hhara, load. 

V Fr. $alni } to sharpen. 



* Fr. phingola, cripple, 
f Fr. Ic&na , blind. 

J Fr. guth&i fist. 



Among the Thakkurs of Kdngra are the Bar&u, Harelu, Janwdr, 
Marth&n and Siuri als. Other ah whose members do not wear the janeo 
(and are therefore presumably Thakkur too) are the Baghretu, GMri ; 
Tut&ri and Ugharetu. 

The Gaddis are an interesting people, and offer a striking contrast in 
several respects to the other inhabitants of Chamba. The costume, of 
the Gaddis, both men and women, is characteristic and striking. The 
old head-dress of the men is of a peculiar shape, with a flap round the 
margin, and a peak -like projection in the centre, said to represent the 
KaiMs of Maui Mahes. The flap is tied up for ordinary wear, but let 
down over the ears and neck in time of mourning, as well as in severe 
weather. The front is often adorned with dried flowers or beads. 
But this head-dress is falling into disuse, save on special occasions 
its place being taken by the pagri. On the body a pattu coat 
called chola , reaching below the knee, is worn. It has a deep collar, 
which hangs loose in two lappets in front, and in the sewing the 
wearer stows away various articles, such as a needle and thread, pieces 
of paper and twine. The chola is tightened round the waist by a black 
rope worn as a waist-band. This is made of sheep’s wool and is called 
dora. Above the waist-band the coat is loose, and in this receptacle 
the Gaddi carries many of his belongings. On the inarch a shepherd 
may have four or five lambs stowed away in his bosom, along with his 
daily food and other articles. The legs are generally bare, but many 
wear pattu paij&mas, loose to the knees for the sake of freedom in 
walking, but fitting tight round the calf and ankle where it rests in 
numerous folds. Shoes are in common use. Prom the girdle hang a 
knife, a flint box and steel and a small leather bag, in which the wearer 
carries money and other small articles. The hill people are all fond of 
flowers, and in the topi or pagri may often be seen a tuft of the wild 
flowers in season, red berries, or other ornament. The chief ornament 
is the i tabity a square silver plate of varying size covered with carving 
and hung from the neck. Gaddi women wear a dress like that of the 
men, made of pattu and called chain. It hangs straight, like a gown, 
from the neck to the ankles, and round the waist is the woollen cord 
or dora. A cotton gown of a special pattern is now common and is 
called ghundu . It is worn in the same way as the chain. The head is 
covered with a chadar , and the legs and feet are bare. The Gaddi 
women wear special ornaments, of which the chief is the galsari , and 
sometimes a tahit, similar like the men. They also wear heavy brass 
anklets, called ghunhare which are peculiar to the Gaddi women.* Tho 
Gaddis say that they assumed the garb of Shiva and Pfirvati when they 
settled in Brahmaur which they call Shiv-bhumi or Shiva’s land, 
but it is not their dress alone that makes them conspicuous. Their 
whole bearing is characteristic, conveying an impression of sturdy in- 
dependence which is fully borne out by closer contact with them. They 
are robust of frame, and accustomed to exposure in all weathers owing 

* Brass anklets called rihdru K aie worn by Gsddi children to waid off the evil e ye 
and to prevent them from crying. They are made by the menial caste, named rihdra 
which is itself supposed to have the power of injujirg children by sorcery. * 
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In Kdngfa the Edthi als are said to be Barjati, KuMi, Ghar&ti (a 
Khatri al in Chamba), and Sakhotru. The Mj&s used to confer the 
janeo on B&this in return for presents and services, and this is why some 
of them still wear it. 
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to the migratory life so many of them lead. In their maimers they are 
frank and open, deferential to their superiors and yet manly and dignified. 
They delight in festive gatherings, and are fond of singing and dancing— 
the latter in a style peculiar to themselves. Their women are pleasing 
and comely, and have the reputation of being also modest and chaste. 
The Gaddis are a semi-pastoral and semi-agriculfcnral tribe, and own large 
flocks of sheep and goats, which are their chief source of wealth. With 
them they go far afield, the summers being spent in the higher 
mountains of P&ngi and Ldhul ; and the winters in the low hills bor- 
dering on the plains. This duty the male members of the family take 
in turn, the others remaining at home to tend the cattle and look after 
the farm work. Many of them own land on both sides of the Dhanla 
Dh&r, and reap the winter crop in Kdngra, returning in spring to cut 
the summer crop in Brahrnaur. On the whole they are better shep- 
herds than farmers, and perhaps for this reason they are the most 
prosperous agricultural class in the State. The yearly exodus to Kangra 
takes place in October and November, and the return journey in April 
and May. With an appearance of candour and simplicity, the Gaddis 
have the reputation of being good at making a bargain j hence the 
saying in the hills — 

Gaddi mitr bhola, 

Denda tap to mangda chola. 

“ The Gaddi is a simple friend, 

He offers his cap, and asks a coat in exchange.” 

The Gaddi wedding customs merit special notice. 

In betrothal the boy’s parents or guardians send their parohit to 
negotiate for a girl about whom they have information, and he brings 
back her parents’ reply. If it is favourable the boy’s parents send 
two or more respectable men to the girl’s home to complete the bar- 
gain. Then if it is clinched, two of the boy’s family go with the 
parohit to perform the ceremony. If the betrothal is dharma puna 
this consists in the bride’s father giving the parohit a bunch 
of drub grass with four copper coins or more, if they please, 
to be handed over to the boy’s father in token that the alliance 
is accepted. The parohit hands over the drub, and the coins are 
returned to the parohit with a rupee added by the boy’s father. The night 
is spent at the bride’s house, and after a meal her father gives the boy’s 
father 8 copper coins and these he places in a v vessel as a perquisite to 
the servant who cleans it. In a betrothal by exchange (tola) the first 
observances are the same, but when ali goto finally complete the alliance a 
grindstone and ail with 8 or 5 roris of gur, supdri , bihan and roliydii* are 
placed before the party and then the parohit places supdri } bihan and 
roliydn in the skirt of his sheet and puts them on the ail. Before tapping 
them on the sil with the grindstone he receives 4 annas from the boy’s 
father and. mentions the names of the boy and gir! whose alliance is to be 
formed, and then taps them. After this the supdri , etc., are placed in a 
vessel, with . the balls of ^r broken up, and distributed to those present 
after the girl’s father has taken a bit. The elder members of the girl’s 
family do not /take any as it would be contrary to custom. The boy’s father 
puts He, 1*4 in this vessel and this is made over to the bride’s parents 

* Roliym red .colour for marking the tiha on the forehead ; hihan, coriander. 
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who get Jewellery to that amount made for her* After this the bride 
appears before the boy’s father and he gives her a rupee. The rest of 
the ceremony is exactly as described above, but in this case the coins put 
in the vessel come out of the boy’s father’s pocket. The ceremony in th© 
other bouse is performed in exactly the same way, though not on the same 
day for the sake of convenience. A propitious date is not fixed, but a 
lucky day is desirable, and Tuesday, Friday and Saturday are considered 
unlucky. 

After having the date for the wedding fixed by a parohit two men 
are sent to the girl’s people with a ser of g hi to notify them of the date, 
and if they approve of it messengers from both sides go to the parohit 
and get him to write fche lahhnoteri. For this he is paid 8 Chamba coins 
or 4 annas in cash, rice and some red tape ( dori ). At the wedding itself 
the sumhurat rite is first performed by worshipping Ganpati, Jcumhh * and 
the nine planets and then the mpdri (a mixture of turmeric, flour and 
oil) purified by mantras is rubbed on the boy. Three black woollen 
threads are also tied round his right wrist to protect him from the evil 
eye. He is then taken out into the court-yard by his mother, with part 
of her red sheet thrown over his head, to bathe. At the bath the black 
thread is torn off and he is led back by his mother. Next he must up- 
set an earthen lid, containing burning charcoal and mustard placed at 
the entrance to the worshipping place, and this must be thrown away 
so as to remove any evil influence which he may have contracted in the 
court-yard. The parohit then ties nine red cotton threads round the 
boy’s right wrist and gives him ghi and gur to taste. These wristlets 
are called hang ana. This is preceded by the tel-sand ceremony. Again 
Ganpati, Brahma, Vishnu, hurnbh, dia t and the nine planets are wor- 
shipped, and then a he*goat is sacrificed to the planets by the boy, its 
blood being sprinkled on the sdndori (bagar grass rope) and munj mala 
(a ring of bagar). The sdndori is then spread round the room along the 
cornice and the bridegroom made to don a white dhoti or sheet round 
his loins, to put flour mundras {jog is ear-rings) in his ears, sling a satchel 
over his shoulder, tie a black woollen rope round his chests and cover his 
buttocks with an animal’s skin, suspend a fanani (bow for carding wool) 
to the black rope and take a timbdr stick in his right hand with a 
Brahminical thread tied round his right thumb. This dress is assumed so 
that he may appear a regular jogi (ascetic). After this the presiding 
priest asks him ; ‘why hast thou become a jogi V His answer is ‘to 
receive the Brahminical cord,’ Then he is further interrogated by the 
priest as to what kind of cord he requires, i.e., one of copper, brass, silver, 
gold, or cotton, and he asks for the latter. The priest then sends him to 
bathe at Badri Narain, Trilok JST&th and Mani-Mabesha, and these sup- 
posed baths are taken in turn by dipping his hands and feet in, and 
pouring some water on his face from, a vessel put ready forth© purpose 
in the door-way. After these ablutions the pretended jogi begs, first of 
Id's relations and then at the house, and they give him a piece of bread 
and promise him cattle, goats, etc,, according to their means. In conclu- 
sion the priest asks him whether he wishes to devote himself to jdtera 

* K-umlh. A small pitcher filled with water, is placed over a handful of rice and peach 
leaves or a few blades of drub are put into it. It is worshipped exactly like tho deltas. 

t Dia. A small earthen lamp with a burning wick is placed over a handful of rice and 
worshipped like the others, 
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(worldly business) or mdtera (an ascetic life) and be invariably answers 
s to j at era,’ and then the priest makes him take off his jogi’s clothes, 
receiving 4 annas as his fee for this. The cattle, etc., which the rela- 
tions promised to the boy go to him and not to the priest. 

This over, the boy is made to sit on a wicker basket, or a sheep-skin 
bag for carrying grain (called hhalru ) , and a dagger is placed on the 
munj mala* above his head. Then the people pour oil over bis head, 
with a few blades of grass (drub), taken from a vessel containing oil 
and held by his mother’s brother or in his absence by her sister. After 
this the bridegroom fits an arrow to tb efanani (bow) and shoots it at 
the head of the dead goat which is placed over the nine planets, thereby 
pretending to slay them. The rite of tasting gur and gki by the boy 
ends this ceremony. The bridegroom is then dressed. He wears a 
white pagri (turban) and huwd , a red luancha, and a white patka 
with gulbadan suthan and a jau Zt thrown over the shoulders. The 
present; (. sukdg-patari ) is then arranged. It consists of a kh arias, ^ 
luancheri, ghagru , § nau-dori, || ungi*H chundi Jcangi , manihur, 8 
roris of gur, dates, grapes, almonds, rice and 7 luchis , and these are 
carried by the parohit to the bride’s house, with the procession. The 
boy is then veiled with a purified veil (sehra) by his mother’s brother, 
his brother’s wife puts antimony on bis eyes, and his sister fans him. 
After this the boy gets up and the arti is then waved thrice from right 
to left over his head by the parohit, and his mother throws three round 
cakes (luchis) on three sides of him. The arti must be sanctified by 
mantras before being used at the door. After this the boy’s father 
gives him the tambol ( present) of Re. 1, and 4 copper coins, the latter 
being the parohit’ s fee. The boy then gets into a doli in the court- 
yard and his mother gives him her breast to suck. The pdlhi is then 
carried by four bearers to the entrance, beneath the woollen parrots call- 
ed tor an, which the boy, his mother and the parohit worship, and then 
the bearers present the boy with a kumbh filled with water and he puts a 
copper coin in it. The bridal procession, consisting of the male mem- 
bers of the house and friends, dressed in their best clothes and preceded 
by tom-toms, goes to the bride’s house. On arrival the boy with his 
followers is put up in a house other than the girl’s, or camps out in the 
open air. The boy’s father or uncle, with one or two more, then takes a 
basket full of round cakes to the bride’s parents : this is called 
batpartana , They return from the bride’s house, after eating 
something and putting 4 copper coins in the plate, and rejoin the 
procession. This observance is called juth pat. Two respectable men 
are also deputed to the bride’s parohit, to settle the amount he will 
take for performing the rites at the lagan , and then rejoin the camp. 
The boy’s parohit then proceeds to the bride’s house to deliver the 
barsuhit'f (bride’s) dress to her. The barauhi consists of a white 
sheet (dupatta), luancheri, ghagaru, naudori, ungi, hangi (comb), (articles 

* A small ring or wreath made of bagar grass. 

f All these are articles of dress. 

J Kharb&s , a dopatta of white cotton cloth : luancheri, the bride’s dress. 

§ Ghagru , coloured cloth for a shirt. 

|1 The nau-dori ot ‘ 9 dons * are red cords, four on either side at the back of the head, 
plaited into the hair and converging into a ninth thick dor a which hangs down the back. 

% Ungi, of iron with which the hair is parted in front : the hangi is a comb. 

** Chundi is an antimony holder for the eyes, worn on the back of the head. 

ft It will be observed that the barUhi consists of the same articles as the 
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^ aIls oi JJ u -> coooa * * * § dates > grapes, almonds, I ser of 
ice and dluchzs, 3 wheat cakes, 7 puns of chandcm churn * roliyan 
hesar sandhur, naha.ni, f muth and raparif. The priest then comes back 
to conduct the bridegroom and his followers to the bride’s house with 
- otns p aying. xhe boy is received at the entrance by his mother- 
in-law who performs the arti ceremony over him, waving it seven times 
over his head with her right hand, holding her left over his turban. 
Four turns are taken from the boy’s right to his left and three in 

drt/JZ i dire 1r- lhr f , eakes > P lace <J bi the plate with the 
■ l \ f e , f? 0 , Ju ' 0ffn , out towards the court-yard. The priest 
gives 4 chaklis (copper coins) to the boy who then places them in the 
a^afterclasping h j s hands before it. The mother-in-law then re. 
tnes while the father-in-law comes to the spot and niacin o- a natJc* 
(white cloth) round his own neck, washes and worships his son-in-law’s 
feet. The boy s priest _ gives a duna (leaf-plate) with some rice, a wal- 
nut, dnth and flowers into his hands. Both the palms are held up- 
wards, with both thumbs pined, and held up in his hands by the fatho- 
m-law who brings the bridegroom into the verandah while t'he mantras 
are being recited After this the bride is brought to the place and 
made to stand a foot from him, face to faceNvith the bridegroom 
^hepriestthen takes ho 1 d of the boy’s neck with his right hand and 
of the girl s with his left and makes their shoulders thrife touch each 
other, first pressing the boy’s right to the girl’s left. This is called 
dian par chan. After this two torches are held on either side of them 
Seven small pieces of mdlti (jasmine) twigs are then put in the <rirl’s 
hands, she drops them into the boy’s hands and he breaks them^one 
by one, placing them under bis right foot. This breaking of the tXs 
is called chin. It is preceded by giving bihun into the hands of the 
couple and they blow it at each other. This goes by the name of faniri . 

The pair are next made to sit down and the boy’s father-in-law offers' 
mnkalap, that is gives his daughter away, and then washes the couple’s 
feet as they sit before him. Certain minor rites, called chichdr^ Ze 


* Sandal-wood cliips. ~ — — * 

t A sweet smelling root : muth, the root of a kind of grass 

t Supari betel-nut : fcesar—saffron. 

§ Ghichari. Two or three blades of druh are tied together with red coffnn s j 
placed m a cup of green leaves. Then a chaHi {copper coin) « ricA “d 

some flowers, water and a walnut are also placed in it This cud is imHn ih fh ft ul ™ eric )» 
hands and his father-in-law's hands are laid over them The 1] < w 
mantras, after which the drill is taken up by the father-ik-law a nd with 1 f cites .some 
Water from the. cup thrice over the heads of the pair. This i s called t P J ,; , SP w nklea 
first char. This is repeated, but the second lime some bhdefnf P i or 

aarvdnshadhe and flowers are thrown into the water. Whi e tL priest recite 8aff f 0tl) 
the father-m-iaw sprinkles water on the couple’s feet This second rFff if JnFf - l nant,as 
The third or arjfc ceremony is similar, but this time the m iSe is made o 7,- , •, 

Tt a ? d T’ fB d after reciting mantra, it is sprinkled over the boy ? s head ’ M ’ 

X be SSI 4 b i Aoj is called dua hishtar and is an exact repetition of the first char 
Ihe fifth, char (jichiYicuii) is sol6.fHiiis6d by Dutfcin 0, wafp'* m onri , 

placed on the ground as was done in the other chart but at the end of ” P wblcbis 

priest thrice throws a few drops of water from the cup on to the fatherdLlaw^haTd? ^ 
the boy. and they drink it from his hands. c lamer-w law s hands, and 

The sixth and last char is called mad/uiparofe. , The cup is filled with . 

and put m the boy s left hand ; he daubs the four fingers and thumb of hia a 5 d nce 

it and then lifts his hand towards his mouth and, putting it again into^L ght haDd - 
its contents on the ground. This cup is then taken bv one of the hfidf^ ?’ ?f )nakle3 
who has come with the procession) aLd given to the tomSm r,W ™ S - °° m ? jan (om 
bridegroom and after being purifiid b yLnZ is a 
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now performed by the bridegroom and bis father-in-law. Then 
SpS* Mm* Vi»lra»,{ KumM,, i « »nd tte - tola are 
worshipped. After this one end of the girl s sheet 1 

. -» , 1 * 1 1 ’ 1.1* ~ Z r* nriTM nW Ofl t'M A 


nine planets are 
held out by her 

brother and on this red tikka is sprinkled thrice by the _ boy. Simi- 
larly the boy’s waist-band is held out and anointed by the girl. The gir 
then holds up her hands ; and into them 4 copper coins, a walnut, d,ub 
flowers, til and rice are thrown by the priest and then the boy is made 
to lay his hands over hers. The priest then takes part of the bride ^sheet 
and wraps both pairs of hands in it by running a tape {don) round it 
The o-irl 5 s father then performs the kanii-dan (giving t le gir 
away) with the proper mantras. At its conclusion the girl s mania 
(mother’s brother) touches her wrapper with a copper coin and it is 


then unknotted, the things in the 


giiTs 


hands being taken by the 


boy and given to the par chit. The gur and ghi is then tasted and 
this concludes the ceremony called lagan. The girl iiow je 118 ®? “ 

the boy remains to go through another rite called the 
do in o' the arti over the bridegroom, the tape with the betelnut is then 
put °on the boy’s left toe and lie is required to pierce the nut with 
his dagger. This done, the priest takes the tape up and throws it over 
the boy’s hsad, passes it down to his heels and under his soles, and 
then ties it round ihepagri. The boy is then drawn by the 
by his mother-in-law and led inside the house to the kamdeo.\\ The 
Jrl is also brought there by her brother and dressed m the 
dothes and placed by the boy’s side before the picture. Irfj the 
re main ing 7 doris of the harsuH are handed over to the boy by the 
sirl’s rnimi (mother’s sister) ; be places them on the bride’s head and 
then her hair is combed and arranged with these dons by her martn 
and the following song is sung : — 

SARGViWiU SONG. 

Kun gori haithi sir kholi, hor 
Kun haithi •pith gheri, 

Gaura haithi sir kholi , hor 

Isar bai'lhd pith gheri . _ . 

« Who is that beautiful girl sitting with her hair dishevelled . 

Who is sitting with his back turned ? 

Oh, Gaura is sitting with her hair uncombed, 

Isar (Shiva) is sitting with his back turned. 

thd Protector of (the nine planets) are put on rice and worshipped and their 

called manihnr -but the ceremony is performed by taking the hoy out to th 
together are cau . da^eer from the waist and touches the com with its 

dress by his mother-in-law at the gate-way after the art*. 

|| A picture. 



After this the boy’s jaul (shoulder-band) and the bride’s Jcharms 
(sheet) are knotted together and the bride is carried by her maternal 
uncle (mania) to the canopy where the wedding is to be celebrated. 

Under this canopy (baid) they are placed, on bamboo baskets covered 
with woollen cloths, facing east. The bridegroom sits to the right of 
the bride and in front of the sacred fire (homo, or havan ). The bride’s 
father then washes the couple’s feet ; after which Gaopati, Navagirah, 
Brahma, Vishnu, Kumbh, Sat Rishi, Chaur Vedi, Chaur-disa (the four 
quarters) and Chaur-updes (the four elements) are worshipped in due 
order, to ward off mishaps. This is followed by placing fried barley 
in a chhaj (sieve) which is brought to the baid . First, the bridegroom 
* takes a handful of this grain and puts it on three different spots, while 
the bride's brother keeps wiping it away with his right hand as fast as 
it is put down. This is repeated, but the second time the bride’s 
brother puts the grain down and the bridegroom wipes it away. This 
is called khila* khedni and is done to break the tie of relationship, if 
any exists, between the contracting parties. After this khila khedni 
the boy’s father puts 4 annas into the chhaj f and the bride’s brother 
takes off the red piece which he has worn on his head daring the cere- 
mouy and puts it in the chhaj too. It is then removed and the 4 annas 
are claimed by the boy’s brother-in-law. Then the bride’s brother’s 
wife comes and grinds turmeric (haldar) on the sil and sprinkles it wet 
on the feet of the pair, three times on each. She receives 4 takas, i.e 
16 copper coins, for performing this rite. Then the couple are made 
to stand up and walk round the sacred fire four times from right to 
left. The bridegroom keeps his right hand on the bride’s back all the 
while. After each turn they are made to halt near the baskets and 
their feet are worshipped, by throwing til, drub, milk, and red colour, 
etc., by the bride’s father, and at the end the bride’s brother worships 
the couple’s feet in the same way. These four rounds are called 
chdrlat, and constitute the binding rite in the wedding. At the chdrldi 
two women sing the following song : — 

CHAR LAI SONO. 

Pahlic i Idjdria phirde kuanre , 

Dujia Idjdria phirde Isar Gauraja, 

Trijia lajaria anjan dhrtr Idi , 

Ghauthia Idjdria anjan tori nahsa • 

u In the first round of the Idi go bachelors, 

In the second round of the Idi go Ishwar and Gauraja. 

In the third round they let the anjan% drag on the ground 
In the fourth round the dwlha (bridegroom) broke it and 
ran away. 

The bride and bridegroom now change seats and sit facing each 
other. The bride then holds up her hands and in them a green leaf 
cup (dund) containing somo walnuts, rice, flowers, 4 coins, etc., is placed 
by the priest. The bridegroom covers the bride’s hands with his hands 
and then the priest unkuots the manihdr from the boy’s pagri and puts 

* Parched grain. | f Winnowing fan. 

t In fch 3 mirriage ceremony the boy wears a long strip of cloth round his shoulder and 
the girl a Jchirvd < (coloured sheet) over hor head. Both, these are tied together when they 
do the chdrldi and the knot which fastens them together is called anjan. 
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it on their hands. The bride’s father then takes til, drub , rice, flowers 
and copper coins and the sankalap is performed to the recitation of 
mantras , After this he places 4 copper coins and a rupee in the vessel 
containing water, turmeric, milk and curd and sprinkles the mixture 
on the laid (canopy). This is called sdj pdna or giving of dowry. The 
bride’s mother’s brother then comes and touches the boy’s and girl’s 
hands with a ser of rice and a copper coin, and then they are released, the 
manihdr being given to the girl to be put round her neck. The rice 
and coin go to the priest. After this all the girl’s other relations and 
friends give her presents, either in cash or in kind, according to their 
social position. These presents are then divided thus : — To the bride’s 
and bridegroom’s parohits 2 annas each; to the bride’s pa ZH-carriers 4 
annas ; to the bridegroom’s the same ; and to the carpenter (badM) who 
erects the temple and the canopy (baid) 4 annas also : to the bride’s 
musicians 2 annas ; and to the bridegroom’s 4 annas. After this the 
bride’s parohit counts the things received in dowry, receiving for this 8 
copper coins, with four more as dehl (door-way) for acting as the family^ 
priest. Of the residue a fourth goes to the bride and a tenth of the re« 
rnainde^ is appropriated by her priest. The balance with the canopy is 
then given by the bride’s father as sankalap to the boy’s father and forms 
part of the paraphernalia. After this the gotra-chdr mantras are read 
and fried rice is thrown towards the couple by both the priests. Each 
gets 4 annas*- for reading the gotra-char. This is followed by making 
the fathers of the couple sit under the canopy, and a blade of drub is put 
by the bride’s priest into the girl’s father’s hands. He holds it between 
the tips of his middle lingers at one end, the other - end being similarly 
held by the boy’s father. The bride’s father then says : e< asmat kania , 
tusmat gotra meaning “ our girl passes to your got” The ends of the 
blade are then reversed and the boy’s father says: “ tusmat kania , asmat 
gotra” meaning a your girl has come into our got” At the conclusion 
the bridegroom comes to the end of the canopy where he receives ruldr 
(salutation with a present) from his mother-in-law and the other elderly 
women of the bride’s house. The mother-in-law gives rupee in # cash. 
and 4 copper coins, the others only copper coins, and without receiving 
this gift from the women it is not etiquette for him to appear before 
them. The boy touches the bride’s mother’s feet in token of her giving 
him this privilege. The ceremonies at the bride’s are now over and the 
bride is taken in the pdlki, with all the paraphernalia, followed by the 
bridegroom, his followers and friends, to his house. 

♦Song sung on the bride’s arrival at the bridegroom’s house— 

Soi ( pichaik ) aunde-jo ddar de — jdnde-jo bhali mar ; 

Eallare jdnde-jo mochar-mdr — bhale bhale ddar ; 

€t Receive the soi (those who come with the bride) with courtesy 
and on their departure give them a good thrashing. 

Give to this hallar (bastard) a shoe "boating, this is good treatment 
fur him.” 

On arrival at the door-way the following song is sung ; — 1 

T:;',/ \ ' ; ’ > AT B LAI SONG, ' ' v-iV- ' ^ ■ 

Earn ha pujna Jam gori ai } 

• ( Earn ku pujna Gama ai , * , 

Earn ku pujdeputri phal mangde. ' 
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“ Who is that beautiful girl who lias come to worship a pome* 
granate tree ? 

It is Gaura who has come to worship, _ 

While she is worshipping she is praying for a son.” 

Then the arti is presented by the boy’s mother and she also gives the 
bride a rupee. Next the pair are conducted to the kdmdeo (picture on 
the wall), and Ganpati, etc., are worshipped, after which they are both 
made to go four times round the earthen lamp (diwa) aud kumbh (pot 
containin'* water), tape and a bunch of pomegranate. This oirouro- 
ambulation is called the athldi (eight rounds). 

After this the bridal veil is taken off by the pa rohii and the imitation 
birds on the veil are given to the priest, the brothers of the couple and 
their newly acquired mitras (brothers made by sacred observance). 
Having done the athldi the bride and bridegroom’s wrist threads are 
loosened by two men who thus become brothers. These threads were 
put on by them at the commencement of the preliminary observances. 

At the conclusion the bridegroom receives presents ( tambol ) from the 
men and women, and similarly munhsdni from the women is received 
by the bride for unveiling her. Songs are sung by the women on these 
occasions. 

The following feast-song is sung at the bridegroom’s house 

Kuniaye chaulca pdya, kuni dhotor'e hath pair, , 

Janne chauka paya, soi dhotore hath pair, aarohi Bam Bam, 

Bhat parithd, mas parithd, upar parithe tare mare , 

Bhate mdse khae na jane soi, hahin kardi hare hare. 

“ Who has smeared the floor with cowdung; who has washed the 
hands and feet ? 

The ian (followers of the bridegroom) have done it, the soi (fol- 
lowers of the bride) have washed their hands and feet: we 
appeal to Rdm (for the truth of our statement). 

Boiled rice has been given, meat lias been given, over them have 
been given small pebbles, 

The soi know not how to eat rice and meat, the sister expresses 
surprise (by saying) * hare h are 

Four feasts are given in the boy’s house to the guests i : 1st, on the 
day of the oil ceremony; 2nd, on the morning on which the procession 
starts to the bride’s house ; 3rd, on the day the procession returns home, 
aud 4th, on the morning on which the bridegroom receives presents. 

The first two feasts are given at the bride’s house on the oil day to 
the guests of the girl and the last two on the marriage day to the bride- 
groom and his followers and to the bride’s guests. 

Another form of marriage called hnjkya is common in which the 
certmony is gone through only at the bride’s house, thus saving ex- 

Pei The Gaddis also practise the form of marriage called jhind phuk, 
solemnised by burning brushwood and circumambulating the fire eight 
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times hand in hand, or with the bride's sheet tied to the boy’s girdle. 
It is admissible in cases where a girl's parents have consented to her 
betrothal but refuse to carry out the marriage, and is sometimes done 
forcibly by the bridegroom ; or in cases in which a girl elopes with her 
lover. No priest or relative need attend it. 

Widow remarriage is permitted, except among the Brahmans, The 
rite is called gudani or jhanjardra and also choli-dori and is solemnised 
thus: — The pair are made to sit down by the dkva and humbh, with 
some dhup burning. They worship both these objects, then the bride- 
groom places a don (tape) on the widow's head and another woman 
combs her head and binds her hair with the tape. After this the bride- 
groom places a nose- ring (balu) in the woman's hand and she puts it on. 
Tins is the binding portion of the ceremony. A feast is given to guests 
and relations and songs are sung. If no priest presides at the ceremony 
the kumbh , etc., worship is dispensed with, but the tape and ring cere- 
mony is gone through and the guests, etc., feasted. A widow used to 
be compelled to marry her husband's elder or younger brother, but the 
custom is no longer enforced by the State. 

Divorce is permitted by mutual consent, but there is no special form, 
A divorcee may remarry. 

Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, or by a widow or 
divorcee remarried, succeed, but illegitimate sons do not, unless they 
are adopted in default of legitimate sons or heirs. The eldest son gets 
an extra share, called jaithund , , but he has per contra to pay a propor- 
tionately larger share of any debts. Among the sons the property is 
otherwise divided mundavand , i e., equally, except in K&ngra, where the 
chundavand rule prevails among that small part of the tribes, which ori- 
ginally came from the southern side of the upper Rdvi in Chamba.* 

The Gaddis also have the custom whereby a widow's child (chaukandhu) 
born at any time after her husband's death succeeds to his property, 
provided that the widow has continued to live in his house and has 
worn a red dori (tape) in the name of his chula (oven) or dardt (axe). 
Oases have even occurred in which the widow has retained her late 
husband's property without complying with these conditions, though 
the Gaddis consider her rights disputable. 

Gaddis burn their dead. Lepers and those who die of luhar, a kind 
of typhus, are first buried, but their corpses are exhumed after three 
months and burnt. The ceremonies performed are the same as for those 
who are burnt. The body is placed on the funeral pyre with the head 
of the deceased to the north, and all the jewellery and the blanket, which 
is thrown over it when on the bier, are taken off and the body burnt, 
A copper coin is placed by the pyre as the tax of the land on whichf 
the body is burnt. Fire is first applied to the pyre under the head by 
the nearest relative and the other gotris (blood relations). The parohit 
joins the relations in this observance, but no ceremonies are observed. 
The light is applied after going round the pyre once from left to right. 
On the 10 th day after the demise the dasgpiudi ceremony is performed 


* Sir J. B. Ly all’s Kangra Settlement Report, § 74, quoted in P. C. L. II, p. 183. 
t in allusion to the idea that the Muhammadans own the world. Hindus the sky, and 
that the owners’ land must not be used unless paid for. 
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by the nearest blood relation?, with the aid of the parohit. Other rela- 
tions wash their clothes and bathe on this day and remove the Jcambal 
which is spread to receive the mourners. On the 12th day, at night, a 
he-goat is sacrificed in the deceased's name, This goat is given to the 
parohit . Next morning five pinds (balls of rice) or one supindi are 
again offered to the deceased by the chief mourner, to the recitation of 
mantras by the parohit, The clothes, utensils, cash, etc., are given to 
him. On the 14th day the deceased's relations on the wife's side come 
to the house in the morning and give a feast to the brotherhood. A 
goat is killed for this feast and the mourning ceases from this day. At 
the end of the third month oblations are again offered to the deceased 
and the occasion is signalised by a feast to the brotherhood. All the 
offerings made in this ceremony go to the parohit who presides over it. 
Similar ceremonies are gone through at the end of the sixth month and 
the 1st and 4th years. 

If buried the body is laid flat in the grave with the back 
on the ground and the palms of both hands folded on the chest. The 
head is kept to the vtar (north). Children and females are buried in 
the^same way. When burnt the ashes are collected, together with 
the seven bones of the finger, knee and ankle joints, on the day the 
corpse is burnt. They are brought to the house in a piece of masru * 
and kept for ten days in the clothes in which the deceased breathed 
his last and in the room in which he expired. After the daspindi 
they are washed in honey, milk, clarified butter, cowdung and bilpatri 
seed and then dined and deposited in a small wooden box, wrapped in 
the piece of masru and buried in a recess made in the wall of the 
house, with a coating of barley ami mustard over it. They should be 
taken to Hardwar to be thrown into the Ganges as soon as the family 
has collected sufficient funds for the journey, and at most within four 
years. 

The religion of the Gaddis presents some interesting features. As 
we have seen the Gaddis are by preference Shaivas,t but their worship 
is catholic to a degree. Thus on Sundays and Thursdays Nfigs and 
Sidhs are worshipped, on Sundays alone Kailung, Davis on Tuesdays, 
and on Thursdays ‘ Birs.' 

To the IN figs, ahri or beestings, male kids or lambs, and ora (the 
first-fruits of all crops), incense and small cakes are offered ; and to 
the Sidhs a sack, a stick of rose-wood, a crutch, sandals and rot or 
thick bread. 

To the Devis are offered vermilion, bindli (brow-mark), sdlu (a red 
chfidar) , dora (waist-rope), sur (a coarse spirit), and a goat. 

To the Birs a he-goat, a chola or thick woollen coat, a waistband, a 
white conical cap ( chuhanni topi) and fine bread. Kailu Bir, the numen 
of abortion, is only worshipped by women. Kailung is a Kfig, and 
the father of all the Nfigs. He is worshipped, as is Shiva, under the 


# The cloth in which the corpse is wrapped, 
f As the verse goes : 


Gaddi chdrda Iheddn i 
Qaddin dindi dupa. 
Gaddi jo dinda bheddn 
Qaddin jo dindi rupa, * 


The Gaddis feed their flocks : 

The Gaddins offer incense (to Sha), 
To the Gaddis he (Shiva) gr«m she 
And to the Gaddins, beauty. 
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* me “ ^ i,- h ? ^ 0l iS 7 rsi “PPe/ with prayers and ihe sacrifice of a he-poat oi 

sheep, Dham and hfochm are also placed before it and then eaten by the av tar's relatiTes. 


form of the darat or sickle, which is always carried by a Gaddi 
when shepherding his flocks. Then there is the worship of autars. 
An autar is the spirit of a person who has died childless and causes 
sickness. To propitiate this spirit the sick person dons clothes, which 
are made for him with a silver image of the deceased, and he then 
worships the autar idol (which is always set up near a stream).* 

The clothes and image are worn “ in token of the deceased.” 
Autars are said to have been admitted inlo the category of the deities 
owing to their evil influences, on men and women. They are propiti- 
ated also on the Am&was and Puranm&shi days. 

Autars also appear in dreams and warn people that they will carry 
them off to the nest world. To scare away the ghost in snch a case 
jamanwdla is performed, 4 balis, offerings of ghunganidn (boiled maize) 
nettle baths, and bran bread being offered four times by night. 

But these do not exhaust the list of beliefs. Batdl is the sprite of 
springs, rivers and wells, and khicheri, sodden Indian corn, 3 balls of 
suhal (moss), 3 of ashes, 3 measures of water, a pumpkin or a flonr- 
sheep are offered to him. 

To joginis or rock spirits, 3 coloured grains of rice, 5 sweet cakes a 
loaf, a flour-lamp with a red wick, 3 kinds of flowers, 3 pieces of dhup 
and a she-goat are offered with prayers. Rdkshanis and bandsats 
would seem to be the same as joginis. Chungu is the demon found 
on walnut and mulberry trees and under the karangora shrub. He is 
worshipped with a cocoa-nut, a chuhora (handle of a‘ plough), almonds 
grapes, milk and a loaf of 5 paos with his effigy in flour (a basket on 
his back), a four-cornered lamp of flour on the bread, and apiece of 
dhup. , r 

Gunga, the disease-spirit of cows, is propitiated by setting aside a 
tawa of bread in his name until the final offerings can be made. 
Then a piece of iron, something like a hockey-stick, is made, and the 
deity taken into the cattle-shed where he is worshipped by the sacred 
fire on a Thursday. A he-goat is killed and a few drops of the blood 
sprinkled on the iron.. At the same time cakes are offered and some 
eaten by one member of the household, but not by more than one or 
the scourge will not abate, and the rest are buried in the earth. Every 
fourth year this deity is worshipped after the same fashion. Kail u is 
it seems, peculiar to the Gaddis, or at least to Chamba. Early in 
pregnancy the Woman puts aside 4 chaklis, (the copper coin of Chamba) 
with her necklace in the name of Kailu. Two or three months after 
delivery the parohit, with the woman, worships the demon by putting 
up a large stone under a walnut or kainth tree, which is sanctified by 
reciting certain mantras and then worshipped. A white goat (which 
may have a black head) is then offered up to the demon, by making an 
incision in its right ear and sprinkling the blood over a long cloth 24 
yards wide by 9 or 12 yards long, and chaklis and some bread are 'also 
offered to the demon* 

Finally the woman tastes a piece of gur, and places it on the cloth 
which she then wears until it is worn out, when a new one is made and 
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purified in the same way before being worn. The cei'emony may be 
performed at the woman’s house, in which case the cloth alone is used as a 
symbol of the deity. Tlxe goat is returned to its owner with the four 
coins. No other woman may use this sheet, which would cause her 
divers bodily ills. 

Ploughing, sowing and reaping should be begun on the lucky days — 
Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. If the wheat does not grow on a terraced 
field the plough is not put on it again that year until a goat has been 
sacrificed there, and neglect of this rule will result in a death in the 
family. When new ground is to be broken up the parohit must be asked 
to name the day and a lie-goat sacrificed before the plough is put to it. 
But instead of this sacrifice, some people take four young girls to the spot 
and there wash their feet, mark their foreheads with red and give them 
gur to cat before they begin to plough. And the first fruits of such land 
are always offered to the deota before being used. The godlings associ- 
ated with chinia, maize, wheat, pulse and barley are Devi, Chaund, 
Kailung, Kathnra Nag and Sandholu Nag respectively. 

The chief fairs are seven in number, viz., the Basua on 1st BaisAkh, 
the Patroru on 1st Bhad on, the Sail- on 1st Assart], the Lahori (or Lohri) 
on 1st Magh, and the Dholru on 1st Chet. The dates of the Shibr&t 
(in Ph&gan on varying dates) and of the Holi (in Phagan or Chet) vary. 
The first four festivals are celebrated by games and dances, but there 
are differences. At the Basua pindiris or flour cakes are eaten with ghi 
and honey. At the Patroru a cake of a vegetable called siul is eaten : 
only young girls dance. At the Sair balms are cooked : and at the 
Lohri khichri or rice and dal. At the Holi khaddas (parched maize) are 
eaten, the fire is worshipped at night and a performance called barn held, 
songs being also sung. At the Dholru again pindiris are eaten, but 
amusements are rarely allowed. There seems to be no annual feast of 
dead. Shiva and the Dev is are sacrificed to on a Shibratri. 

The ^seasons for worship are : — Chet, pilgrimages to Bavrni and 
Jawdlaji in Kangfa. 

Bhadon and, Asauj, pilgrimages to the shrines of Narsingh, Hari-har, 
Lakshmi Devi, Ganesh , Kailnng — all in Brahmaur ; and in Bb&don only, 
as a rule, to Mani Mahesha. Shiva is not worshipped at any particular 
season. 

The low-castes in Brahmaur are chiefly Ilalis, Kolis, Lohars and Bilnh 
rds, with afewSippis and Bddhis. All these are described in their 
proper places. An obscure group is the Bara.ru, sometimes called Bb&ts, 
who are described as Gaddis, and hold among them the same position 
as Brahmans do among other Hindus. The name appears to be connected 
with bardri, a thorny shrub. 

The Gaddi salutations are as follows : — Among Brahmans, namaskdr 
to Brahmans from others, pairi pauna to which they reply a sir bachan, 
Rdjputs give jaijai to one another and receive it from those beneath them ; 
responding with ram ram. Khakis, Thakurs and Eathis offer ludrki to 
one another and receive it from the low-castes, giving in reply ram ram. 

Gadger, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Gadsob, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 



* This sanad contains a reference to the Bagh-i-Safa established at Kallar Kahir by 
Babar and mentioned in Ms Memoirs . * 

| Implying that retail trade is considered derogatory. 


Gadha (?) shepherd, cowherd ; also called rawdnrl in Peshawar. 

Gadhi, a term of contempt said to be applied by Nihangs (Akiilis) to those 
who smoke. 

Gadhiok:, a tribe small in numbers, but intelligent and enterprising, found in 
a few villages of the Central Salt Range. Their traditions assert 
that their ancestor Mahta (Jhandu Rai came from Mathra to Delhi and 
entered the Mughal service under Babar, who employed him with Rdrja 
Mai Janjua to drain the eastern Dhanni tract in the Salt Range, 
Gharka Kassar and Sidhar Manhds afterwards aided them to colonise 
the tract, and Bdbar granted Chanda Rai a percentage in the revenue of 
the Dhanni and other tracts in the Salt Range. Humdyua granted 
Kd.li orKalik Dds, son of Chandu Rai, a sanad * (dated 1554) of BO, 000 
tankas for the improvement of the Kalian tract and the family also 
received sanads from Akbar and Aurangzeb. In the latter's reign one 
branch of the tribe was converted to Islam, bat most of its members 
are still Hind os. Gadhiok is said to be a corruption of gaddi-hok, 
on its ancestors having presented 31 g add is at a hukai (the announce- 
ment of the presents brought at a wedding). The Gadhiok usually 
marry among themselves, but some intermarry -with Khatris of the 
Bdri group, though never with Bun ja his. In neither case is widow 
marriage allowed. Their Brahmans are of the Nauli got and at a 
boy's munnan or head- shaving the father or head of the family himself 
decapitates a goat with a sword and gives the head, feet and skin to the 
Naule parohits of the tribe, though they do not eat flesh and other 
Brahmans would not touch such offerings. The skin, etc., are sold. 
A similar observance is in vogue at th e janeo investiture. Gadhioks 
eat flesh at weddings, a usage contrary to local Hindu custom. At 
the munnan of a first-born son the custom found among some other 
Khatris is followed and the mother flees to the house of a neighbour 
who plays the part of her parents. Her husband would bring her back 
again, and remarry her by the duMja or * second wedding J which costs 
about half as much as the first. Gadhioks avoid touching weighing 
scales, f at least in theory, and also usury, but one or two families, not 
admitted to be descendants of Kali Das or true Gadhioks, have no such 
scruple. No Gadhiok will wash, set out on a journey or begin a new 
task on a Thursday — the day on which their ancestor left his original 
home. Hindu Gadhioks eat and drink with Khatris ; Muhammadans 
with any Muhammadan save a Moclii or Musalli. The latter style them- 
selves Shaikh; while the Hindus generally use the title of Mahta, but 
the family of Dalwdl is styled Diwdn, Mulrdj, one of its members having 
been governor of Hazara, under the Sikhs, The samddh of Kdli Dds 
is a conspicuous object at Kallar Kahar. The Gadhioks have many 
habits, apparently in a down-country dialect, and now claim R&jput 
origin or status, but they are probably of Khafcri extraction as their 
intermarriage with that caste shows. 

GaM, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Shah pur ; see also under Garri, 

Gadun, or Jadun, as they are called indifferently, are a tribe of 
Pathdns found in Hazdra and in At took. They claim descent from 


Gadha—Gadun* 
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Sarhang, a great-grandson o£ Ghurgliuslit, two of whose sons fled, they 
say, because of a blood fend to the mountains of Chach and Haz&ra. 
It is almost certain that the Jadun are not of Indian origin ; though it 
has been suggested that in their name is preserved the name of Jhdn 

■ , or Yiidu, the founder of the RAjpufc Yiidubansi dynasty, many of 
whose descendants migrated from Guzer&t some 1,100 years before 
Christ, and were afterwards supposed to be found in the hills of K4bul 
and Kandahar. They occupy all the south-eastern portion of the 
territory between the PesMwar and Hazara borders, and the southern 
slopes of Mah&ban, having been assigned their present lands in the 
eastern Sam a after Malik Ahmad and the Kashi chiefs of the Afghans had 
defeated the Dilaz&k. And when JaMnglr finally crushed the Dilazdk, 
they spread up the Dor valley as high as Abbottab&cl. Early in the 
18th century, on the expulsion of the Karlugh Turks by Saiyid JaMl 
B&ba they appropriated the country about Dhamtaur ; and about a 
hundred years later they took the Bagra tract from the few remaining 
Dilaz&k who held it, while shortly before the Sikhs took the country 
their Hassazai clan deprived the Karral of a portion of the Nil&n valley. 
They are divided into three main clans, Salar, Mansur, and Hassanzai, 
of which the last is not represented among the trans-Indus Jadun and 
has lost all connection with the parent tribe, having even forgotten 
its old Pashtu language, Bellew made them a Gakkhar clan, but 
this appears to be quite incorrect. The true Pathans of Haz&ra call 
them mldtar or mercenaries, from the Pashtu equivalent for lahban or 
“ one who girds his loins In Hazara a Sdlar occupy the Hajoia plain ; 
the Mansur are found in Manga! and in and round Nawanshahr ; while 
the Hassanzai* reside in Dhamtaur and the adjacent villages, and in. 
the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The two former tribes keep up a slight 
connection with the PathAns to the west of the Indus, and a few can 
still speak Pashtu. After they had obtained a footing to the east of 
the Indus, in Hazara, these three tribes elected a Hassanzai of Dhamtaur 
to the /#iWw*sliip, and his son succeeded him, but the chiefship is now 
in abeyance, though the family is still looked up to. In this part the 
Durr&ni rule was quite nominal and the Jaduns of Haz&ra only paid 
them a horse, a falcon or two and a small sum of money as tribute. 

GaDWAb, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

G-M, a pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

G-Aaf* a Pogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 

Gagba, a small caste, for the most part Mussalra&n, and chiefly found 
in the central districts. They wander about catching and eating 
vermin, but their hereditary occupation is that of catching, keeping, 
and applying leeches ; and they are often called Jukera, from jonk, a 
‘leech.* They also make matting and generally work in grass and 
straw, and in some parts the coarse sacking used for bags for pack 
animals and similar purposes is said to be made almost entirely by 
them. The Muhammadan Gagras marry by nikak They seem to 
fulfil some sort of functions at Weddings, and are said to receive fees on 
those occasions. It is said that they worship B&la Shah, the Chuhqa 
guru . Also called G&gri or Gegri and Jokharu. 

GagMH, a Sty clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 



*74 Gagrel-GaJckha f. 

Gage at, a Muhammadan Nai converted from Hinduism, in Karndl. 

Gahi, see under GMi. 

Gakeha^j an important Muhammadan tribe, found in Jhelum, Rawal- 

wW a M, a ?f ra - Regarding the Gakkhars in the first-named district 
ivir. W . fe. Talbot writes * 

“ The Gakkhars, though not numerically important, are in other respects 
one of the most prominent tribes in the Jhelum district, and in social 
position amongst the Musalm&a of the tract share with the Janiu;i 
!nfi fird * P lace : 111 popular estimation indeed they seem to 

e +1 h * gb “ fclian even the Janjufe. They are almost entirely 
onhned m this district to the Jhelum tahsil, where they hold the bulk 
ww! Rhuddar circle, with a good many villages in the Maiddn: else- 

HaSra dSS. “ “ 7 0nly in the Riiwal P indi and 

nS2lr l '7 0i the i ¥ stor y and or % in of this tribe much has been written : 
the earliest suggestion, that of General Court, that the name of the 
Gakkhars points to their descent from the’ Greeks, has not found 
some 7r SrS 1 t l0Ugl1 lfc Iias . now b0en adopted and improved upon by 
AWsndS 1 F ?? r0 P res A ea t afclVe f 0f the tribe > who claim descent from 
fhe & f , ?< * ’ A - R randreth * adopted the local tradition, that 
rdal™ f it ca . me . from Persia through Kashmir,’ which is still the 
claim of the majority of the Gakkhars themselves. The views of 
General Ounn.nghan, are set forth at length in hi ArehIXieS 

,JZ y i rt ft ? p - 22 *° S3 > to whih the car toTSfta 

ef erred for the detailed reasons on which he bases his conclusion, that 
t-s represent the f savage Gargaridae 5 of Dionysius the 
(who wrote probably in the 4th Century A. D.), and 

, . - , , a i hians, who entered India from 

est m the early centuries of the Christian era. Sir 
with approval Mr. Thomson’s comment { 
though the^ Turanian origin of the Gakkhars 
j is merely a plausible 
re seems to be little use in going beyond the 
, who represents the Gakkhars as a brave 
' the hills, with little or no religion, and 


the Oakkhar 
Geographer. *( 

are descendants of the great Yuechi Scytli 
the North-West in tl* w * 

Denzil Ibbetsori f notices 

Oil Cunningham’s theory ; s „ ™ x uxamaq 

is highly probable, yet the rest of the theory 
surmise. On the whole there SA'Ams'-fn Ka Kf.fl/-v 


most ot the Gakkhars is that they are 
4i; Shah, of the Kaikni§ family once 
juered Kashmir and Tibet, and ruled 
is, but were eventually driven back to 
ruujab in company with Mahmud 
: this story is rejected by Ibbetson, 



because on Ferishta's showing a Gakkhar army resisted Mahmud : and 
that it is at any rate certain that they held their present possessions Jong 
before the Muhammadan invasion of India : on the other side it will be 
of interest to notice briefly below the contentions of the most prominent 
member of the tribe of the present time, the late Kh&n BaMdur R&j4 
Jah4nd4d KMn, B. A. 0., who has made a most painstaking study of 
the original authorities : it most be noted, however, that, particularly in 
the exactness of the references to the authorities cited by him, there is 
something wanting, owing to his omission to supply further information 
asked for : his views are as follows : — 

All the historians before the time of Ferishta agree that the Kho- 
khars not the Gakkhars, killed ShahAb-ud-din Ghori. Ferishta cer- 
tainly confused these two tribes, in other cases : thus he frequently 
refers to Shekha and Jasrat as Gakkhar chiefs; there are no such 
names in the Gakkhar tree, whereas Shekha and Jasrat appear as 
father and son in the genealogy of the Khokhars ; see tree given in the 
vernacular settlement report of the Gujrat district, by Mirza Azmi Beg, 
1865. (Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, pp. 18, 10, 127, 147 and 600; Bauzal-ut - 
Tallinn, Elliot, I, p. 301; Muntahhib-ut-Tawarihh, p. 18; Ibn-i-Asir, 
Elliot, II, p. 433; Tabaqdt-i-NcUiri, pp. 123-4, etc.) 

Ferishta’s account of the Gakkhars as a tribe of wild barbarians, 
without either religion or morality, practising polyandry and mfanti- 
cide is a literal translation from the Arabic of Ibn*i-Asir, an earlier 
historian, who was there, however, writing of the wild tribes m the 
hills to the west of Peshawar, and not of the Gakkhars : the chapter m 
Ibn-i-Asir immediately following deals with the murder of Shahdb-ud- 
din bv the Gakkhars : hence perhaps the mistake ; or I enshta may have 
borne a grudge against the Gakkhars, who are said by him to have 
maltreated an ancestor of his own named Hindu Sh&h. (Ibn-i-Asir, 
u 82, Elliot, XII, Ferishta, p. 159). 

P ' Gakkhar ShAh, alias Kaigw^r Shdh, is mentioned as one of, the pm- 
oipal followers of Mahmud of Ghazni. (. Iqbalncma-i«Jahangin 3 p. 109; 

Se'of 5 the Hindu title of “ has been taken as evidence that 

the Gakkhar story of their origin is incorrect ; but up to comparatively 
recent times the Gakkhar chiefs used the title ofSuMn Some sanads 
of Hie Mughal emperors are cited, and other evidence but the refer- 
ences need not be given, as it is certain that the title of SuMn was 

f °InLa Perron’s Histor^of the P&rn »* > 27; it is said that a migration 
of Persians to China, under a son of Yazdezard, took place m the 7th 
century • it is suggested that this was the occasion when the ancestors 
of the tribe settled in Tibet : an old M.S. pedigree-table produced shows 
a Sultan Yazdajar some 45 generations back. 

An officer who knew the Gakkhars well wrote of them: f Some 
of their principal men are very gentlemanly m their bearmg, and show 
unmistakably their high origin and breeding’ : another says: ‘They 
are essentially the gentlemen and aristocracy of the (Rawalpindi) 
ELL. ; . The Gakkhars still bear many traces of their high 

descent’ in' their bearing, and in the estimation m which they are held 


**Yoi, I, Karaka, 1884, citing the Avesta, I, cceixni, 
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The Gakkhar clans. 

throughout tho district. 5 Mr. Thomson wrote of them : * 

Gakkhars are not a large-limbed race, but they are aima 

and vigorous. They make capital soldiers, and it has” been "stated 
good authority that they are the best light cavalry in 
They are often proud and self-respecting, a] ’ 
well-mannered. 5 All this does them no more 
one who knows them well, the statement that 
century they were wild barbarians, without religion or 
itself almost incredible. R4j& Jahfindfid KMn seems to have succeeded 
m tracing the libel to its origin : he shows also that they have 
sometimes been confused with the Khokhars;* but it cannot be said that 
his arguments in favour of their Persian origin are very convincing- 
in the matter of the assassination of Shahak-ud-dm Ghori, the bis- 
torians who state that he was killed by the Gakkhars, at Dbamiak in 
tins district are supported by a strong local tradition." 

Clans and Mandis.-- The Gakkhars have split into many branches, of 
which the most important in this district are the Admal, the Iskandrfil 
and the Bug, a), who occupy most of the Khuddar circle: a smaller 
c an named Firoz&l hold a few villages close to Jhelum : and a still 
smaller branch, the Pulial (which is little esteemed, and with which the 
other clans do not intermarry), has four or five estates on the river near 
Uina. I he clan-names are m all cases derived from those of the com- 
mon ancestors : the principal seats or mother villages of each branch are 

( l£S+ Ma q C n S ' ° f "oi th ®f 6 a T re six generally recognised in the Jhelum 
district : SultaDpur (Admal) ; Lehn and Bakrfila (Iskandrfil) ; Domeli, 

I adhn, and Baragowdh Bugidl) : Bheth and Salihtfl, formerly flourish- 
mg mandis of the Bugi&l, are now decayed. 

Ch araeter.-— Regarding the character of the Gakkhars there is not 
much to add to what lias already been said : pride of race is very strono- 

in them, and though they make good soldiers, they are bad farmers'! 
and where they have not fallen back on Government service, they are 

almost always m a most unprosper ous condition, being much wanting 
in industry and Jmft : their most unpleasing characteristic is their in* 

StotSn toter feuds, and some- 

History. —'Tho first settlement of the tribe in this district is generally 
admitted to be Abrifim m Suifetnpur, under the Lehri hills^ thence 
they spread over the Khuddar, southwards towards the river and as 
far as Landi Patti to the west, being constantly opposed by the Janiufis 
* ™ ^variably defeated and ejected : in his Lt invasion 

t0 ° k f n ° f t ie and with them defeated 

Hati Khan, the great Gakkhar chief of Pharwdla, but in a subsequent 
invasion made friends with the Gakkhars and procured from them an 
aimhary force. Q Wlien Bfibar’s son, Hnmfiyiln, was in A. D 1542 
ousted by felier Shfih, the principal Gakkhar chiefs took the side of the 
exfie • to bridle their pride Sher Slifih built the huge fort of Kohtas 
HW 3 ^f lleS fr ° ( m um : an< i m the constant warfare that followed’ 

dned G and cn ***? ^ barried ’ but the «be was never sub- 

, and cn Humfiyun s return to power b egan to grow powerful. 

WW.'TheKhokhare and the Gakkhap, 


Physically the 
compact, sinewy, 
- on 

y Upper India, 
nd sometimes exceedingly 
e than justice ; and to any- 
-—j as laie as the 1 3th 
morality, is in 



* Farther information will be found in Mr. Brandreth’s Jhelum Settlement Report, 1885, 
ft 55 to 58 j Mr. Thomson’s Settlement Report. 1883, § 57 ; and in Punjab Government 
Jjtehctions, New Series^ No. XXIlI t 1887, 


Their subsequent history until the rise of u SuMn ” Muqarrab Kh&n, 
about 1740 A. D. # chiefly concerns other districts : h@ was an Admdi 
chief of the Rawalpindi district; and claimed to rule the whole of the 
tract from Attock to the Chen&b ; the Domeli Bugi4ls however did not 
acknowledge his pretensions, and on his defeat by the Sikhs at Gujr&t, 
they at once rebelled, captured Muqarrab Kh &n and murdered him. The 
usual internecine feuds then arose, and the different clans fell in turn 
an easy prey to the Sikhs, though the eastern hill mandis were never 
thoroughly subdued, and were in constant rebellion until the beginning 
of the British rule: in 1849 the Gakkhars nearly all took the losing 
side, and therefore forfeited much of their possessions and dignities, 
falling on evil days, from which they have only extricated themselves 
by the readiness with which they have since taken employment under 
Government/^ 


In Haz4ra the Gakkhars have had a still more chequered history. 
Descended from Fateh KMn, founder of Kh&npur, to whom the hills of 
KMnpur as well as those of the Karr&l and Dhund were entrusted by 
his grandfather SuMn Sarang Khdm about the end of the 16th century, 
the Ghakkars could not keep the Karr&l and Dhund tribes under control 
during the decline of the Mughal dynasty. Under Durrani rule how- 
ever they were given charge of the lower parts of Hazara, their chief 
Sultan Jd»far Khan being famous for his uprightness. But Sirdar Hari 
Singh drove them from their lands and they were not reinstated till 
1868-72, when they recovered almost the whole of the KMnpur tract. 

Gajja, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Gal, a J&fc clan (agriculcural) found in Amritsar and Mult&n. 

Galbaha, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Galsab, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 


Galwatrah, a 14$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Gandapur : A Path&n tribe of Ushtarani (Saiyid) extraction. Besides the 
original stock they include by affiliation some offshoots of the Shir&ni, 
the Mushezai section of the G hurghushti Path&is, and the R&nizai sec- 
tion of the Yusufzai tribe. They hold the whole of the north-western 
part of trans-Indus Dera Ismail east of T£nk and south of the Nila Koh 
ridge of the Salt Range, comprising an area of 460 square miles, abutting 
on the Sulaim4ns to the west ; and the town of KuMchi is their head- 
quarters. They were originally a poor pawindah and pastoral tribe, 
but they now cultivate more largely than any other Dera Jsm4il Pa$Mns, 
They reached the height of their prosperity about the middle of the 
18th century, but lost their eastern possessions some seventy years later, 
they being confiscated by* Naw&b Muhammad Kh4n, the Saddojzai 
governor of Leiah. They still engage in the pawindah traffic. They 
are lawless, brutal and uncivilised ; and their hereditary Khan has but 
little power. Mr, St, George Tucker thus described their sections :— ■* 

i( The Gaodapurs profess to be all descended from one or two original 
ancestors, but there is no doubt, as in most similar cases, that other 


’ Gdjja^Gandapun ' 
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Gandhi^GangushdhL 

tribes and families have been associated with them from time to time, 
who all claim now to be of the original stock. They are divided into 
six main divisions or nallahs (valleys*). Most of these nallaha have a 
single generic name, covering all the men of that nctllah ; but there are 
also joint nallahs, in which two altogether distinct sections are combined, 
each having a generic name of its own. The hereditary chiefship 
rested at first with the Brahimzai nallah, but the Brahimz&is haying 
been very much weakened by losses in a fight against the Bdbars, the 
chiefship was transferred some 200 years ago to tbe Hamrdnzai, who 
have retained it ever since. Azdd KMn was the first Hamrdnzai Khdn. 
It was in his time that the Gandapurs seized Takwdra from the 
Drlskhels. Kuldchi was soon afterwards settled by fugitive Baloch 
from Dera Fateh Khdn, from whom it obtained its name. These 
eventually returned to their own country, and Kuldchi became the head 
town of the Gandapurs 

Gandhi, a J&t tribe, which seems to be chiefly found in the same tract with 
the Mdngat. 

GAipHfLA, fem # -an, a low vagrant tribe, said by Elliott to be “ a few degrees 
more respectable than the Bdwarias,” though in the Punjab their posi- 
tions are perhaps reversed. They wander about bare-headed and bare- 
footed, beg, work in grass and straw, catch quails, clean and sharpen 
knives and swords, cut wood, and generally do odd jobs. They are said 
to eat tortoises and vermin. They also keep donkeys, and even engage 
in trade in a small way. It is said that in some parts they lead about 
performing bears ; but this is doubtful. They have curious traditions 
which are reported from distant parts of the Province, regarding a king- 
dom which the tribe once possessed, and which they seem inclined to 
place beyond the Indus. They say they are under a vow not to wear 
shoes or turbans till their possessions are restored to them. 

Gandu, a small Jd£ clan found in Jmd. It has bakhuas at Mddpur, and at 
these it worships its jatheras at weddings and on the Diwdli. 

GiNDf, oue who extracts and sells otto (itr), whereas the atdr makes ’arah 
not Ur . 

Gandia, a tribe of Jdts found in Dera Ghdzi KMn. Like the CMndia Baloch 
they present} offerings to the descendants of SMmji, though Muhammad- 
ans, and are also called Rang Rangia. See under Gosain and Ohhabih- 
wdla. 

Gang, a tribe which, like the Munds, is generally reckoned as Awdn, though 
the leaders of the admittedly Awdns do not allow the claim. It is ®ur- 
rounded by Awdns on all sides and may be an affiliated clan (see Jhelum 
Gazetteer , 1904, p. 101). 

Gang ah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gango, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery* 

Gangusbahu— A Sikh sect, founded by Gangu cr Gangadds, a Basi 
Khatri of Garhshankar. Sikh history relates that he presented four 
pice weight of gnr — all his worldly wealth— to his Guru, Amardds, and 
was sent to preach in the hill country. He founded a shrine at Dan n 
nearKharar, and his great-grandson, Jowdhir Singh, founded one of still 
greater fame at Khatkar Kaldn in Jullundur. Main Bhagat of 

J* Of, the tholes among the Meos. 



Mahisar was another celebrated leader of this sect. The Gangashahis 
possess Guru Amar D&s* bed and having refused initiation from Guru 
Govind Singh were excommunicated by him 

Ganj, a dan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

GANJ-BAKHSHr.— A Sikh sect, few in numbers, of which nothing is known, + 
except that Ganj-bakhsh was a faqir of Gurdaspur who received a 
blessing from Guru Amar D&J. 

Gahwan, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ganwanen, a Ja{ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gan wen, a J&t clan found ia the centre of Shuj^Md tahsil, Multan district, 
where they settled from Delhi in Mughal times. 

Ganwari, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gar or Garh and Samal or Sam cl. — The two factions into which the Pathans 
and other tribes of the North-West Frontier were, and to some extent 
still are, divided. Many legends designed to explain the origin of 
these factions are current. When Baja, runs an old tradition, ruled 
in the modern North-West Frontier Province his wazir Gomal governed 
Balocbist&n as far as Waziristan as his viceroy. Gomal had two 
nephews, S&mal and G&rh, between whom the country was divided. 
Hence S&mal comprises the Spin and Tor gund tribes bordering on 
Khosfc in Afghanistan, and the Zakka Khel, Aka Khel, Sih Pai, Qamrai, 
the Tamam Khatak of Tirah, the Afridi country, and generally speaking 
all the tribes of the Kohat and Bannu districts. G&r or Garh 
comprises the Qamar Khel, Kuki Khel, Adi Khel, Aya Khel, and many 
villages of the Orakzai, Mus&zai, Mula Khel, Mushtai, Bazotai, Alisher- 
zai, etc. According to Cockerell these factions are not now of much 
importance, having been superseded by the more rabid enmity between 
Sunni and Shf\ but Major James writing in 1870 described the feud 
between them as still very strong and bitter and merely supplemented 
by that between the two sects. He assigned to the Samil half the 
Orakzai and Bangash, the Molimand, Malik-din Khel, Sip&h (Sih Pai) 
and Kamr, with the Zakkd, AM and Adam Khels of the Afridis, and 
to the G&r the rest of the Orakzai and Bangash and the Khalil, with 
the Kuki and Qambar Khels of the Afridis. The tradition, accepted 
by Ibbetson, that the factions originated in the fratricidal enmity of the 
two sons of the ancestor of the Bangash, who were called Bun-kash 
or f root'destroyers '* on that account, derives support from the fact 
that the two great branches of the Bangash are called Gfiri and 
S&milzai, but how the feud spread as far north as the Mohmandsand 
Khalils cloes not appear. 

Gara, Garra, a term applied to any doghU , or person whose parents were 
of different castes, in the Hill States, especially to the issue of a 
Muhammadan Rdjput by a wife of another caste. [? whether =^garri of 
Jammu] (2). A village of Gaur Brahmans converted to Muhammadanism 


* Maclagan, § S7. . ' „ _ 

i Murray’s Bistory of the Punjab, I, p. 121. 

X Maclagan, § 98. Another Ganjbakhsh, a Muhammadan, has a shrine outside the Bhtyi 
Gate at Lahore. ; 
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Garalvial—GatMnah, 

in Gurg&on call themselves G-anr Shaikhs but are styled Ga,y& by their 
neighbours, and a proverb says : — 

Khet merijard gdmo men Gdrd, 

“ As coarse grass tends to spread in the field, so a Gsfrd, tries to 
convert his fellows.” 

(3). In Kam&l the descendant of a R&jput by a widow (of his own or 
any other caste) married by karewa is called Gdr4. 

Gaealwai., a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Gabdezi, a branch of the Husaini Bayyids, also called B&ghdadi. They 
once owned a large part of the Sarai Sidhu tabsii of Multan. The 
Zaidfs are an offshoot of the Gardezis. (See The Roms of the 
N.-W. P. of India, Yol. I, p. 125). 

&a$ei, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

_Gabewai., an important Jat tribe in Ludhiana, which claims to be of sad 
or gentle status. Hindu Garewdl are also found in Montgomery. 

Gabh, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gaehas, a JJt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gakhwi, a non-Pathan tribe which with the Torwals holds the Swat Kohistdn. 
The Garhwxs speak a language of their own called Garhwi. See under 
Torw&l. 

Gabno, an Ar&h} clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ga#)j.i, or Gadi, a small class of milkmen and cultivators in Karndl, known 
as Gaddi in Delhi. 

GabeI, a low caste of strolling actors and mountebanks, mostly Hindu 
who have. their head-quarters in Jammu but are not infrequently found 
in the Bajwat, or plain country under the Jammu hills, in Sidlkot. 
According to Sir Dunlop Smith the Garris are perhaps hardly ‘ actors ‘ 
or ‘ mountebanks/ but rather wandering minstrels like the Mirdsis, 
only they do not keep to one place like the latter. They stroll about 
in very small bands and do not visit the Punjab proper. They gener- 
ally visit the Rajput villages in the Sialkot; and Zaffarwal tabsils about 
the time of.the kharlf harvest, very rarely at the rabi. They say 
they are Hindus, .but their standing is low and their religious beliefs 
are hazy. I hey invariably have a zither-like instrument called a king. 
They speak the Dogar dialect, which the data do not understand, and 
their songs generally relate to a great ancestress, the recital of whose 
history is said to have a wonderful effect on the women. They occasion- 
ally dance to their own singing. They are not at all, criminal, and 
their women are fairly respectable. They marry within the tribe only. 

Gat, a Muhammadan JAt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gatab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gathwala (from gatha , a burden). A Jd>$ tribe, once carriers by trade. 

It holds 10 villages in tahsil Jfnd, whither they migrated from 
Huld.n4, a village iu the GoMna tahsil of Eohtak. They have Bairdgia 

: as their jatheras. ■' ■ 

Gaihahah, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
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GrAUL, a variant of Gdvr or Gabr, 'unbeliever’ among the Baloeli The 

^liS^ « &; as?™ 

Gaurs ' and^oStof S™?? into two clas ses, «&- or pure 

s, ana gattas who are of illegitimate descent In tTm nln,; 

Smn?Stietf ter Hhr app6arS t0 - be called Dhaeckra or Dogh] a D In 
oirm ui State the a^-Ganrs are said not to intermarry with the a alia * 

2 l ftfissi «* m L& 

untabje ai y sect,™,. WCtiri tn \ZS the W™“ j£ C 1 

^ rf *• e^ta^el 

“X, girls yet may not eat it if cooked by a Pabuch On the 
other hand a Pabuch may not eat food cooked bp a o-ii-1 n f 1 • 1 tbe 
section if she has been married to a Bh&t The p n h„ ? t ^ ,s „ own 
killiag ,„y animal and from eating Seeh * r6f “ m lr °“ 

The Gaurs are divided into 36 sdsans* or sections which a nn M1 . f„ 
be exogamous, and every Brahman group similar! v d.Vidai cl, PP ed>r to 
Pakaok, may be taken to be of Saar o^n IU ? „o at «« S “T S° 
that the EUndMl Brahmans are also Xanch 0 ? ^ B 

*-»»kE 4 L$S SThe 

colour (fo<Za dan), nor those made at eclipses (arahv hl F 3 ot blaak 
Saturday. They will however accept offering not ol °'' 

•tural tribes but also from Kliatis, Kumhars, Lohars^Nafs T^T*' 
and Jogis, though not from Chuhras or Cham-Irs Tho & t . r % ls 
of them have, like the Sarsut, adopted agrfSL ll * ^ ,T ] ° r ^ 
engaged m religious functions. The Gam- is held in Xyrir r 

Sa t S.°” by “‘ eI, “ ple '‘ P “ t W st*«.Tee Z 


GATOWAH-(Gaurai or Gaulai appears to be a synonym in Gura-donl * 
term applied generally to any Rajputs, who have lost rank hH^ J 
karewa,.§ In Delhi however they form a distinct clan nr,J +£ P ac hsing 
they and the Ohanlin permit widow™ ma,ria° , t ”e M b °‘ 1 ‘ 
a, a separate tribe. Ay are de,o ri b,dTn^ X ^wXl 

spurns 

further sub divided into countless ah. Thus the Gaur WrikW * otr ™ are 

-»'• called Indauria, ‘from Iudaur’ who are bv antlT^y. -® u , 6 [ mt or 3 at ) contains an 

Jate._ The vagueness of the Brahmans in par ? hits of , th , e toMn 

astonishing : Gurgaon Settlement Rep. 1872-83 ? ss aS to ;^^ r alb anci 9 0t8 is however 
f Hiss&r Gazetteer, J 904, p. 78, * 1 ’ 

I %.gI v T 6 ° n P ' 810 infm ^ ereit is pointed out that Guda^Th&esar. 
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Gautam — Gelukpd. 


sturdy in build, and clannish in disposition— in contrast to the Chauhail. 
In G-urgaon they are confined almost 'wholly to the Palwal tahsil ; a 
few are Muhammadans, but the majority are Hindus. 

Gautam (a), a z at or group of Brahmans owning a few villages in Gurgdon, 
where they are represented by a single got, the Maithal, which has 
52 als. The Gautam appears to rank below the Gaun, for the latter 
will smoke from the same huqqa as a Gaur, but in smoking with a 
Gautam or Chaur&sia will remove the mouthpiece and use his hand in 
its stead. Gaurs too will drink from a Gautam’s brass vessel, but not 
from his earthenware, whereas, they say, a Gautam will drink from a 
Gaur’s. But the Gautams deny this. 

Gawar, see Gwar. Also a rustic, a clown, an ignorant person : fern. -m. 
Punjabi Piety,, p. 375. 

Gawaria, a small Jat got (? from gai, cow), found in tahsil Jmd. 

Gawasi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gazar,= D hobi. 

Gazdar, a clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gazzi, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gedbi, see under Gidri. 

Geq f, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Geblan, an A nun clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gedan, (1) a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan; (2) an Arafn clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gemtki'a, ‘ virtuous ones, 5 a Buddhist order founded about A. D. 1420 by 
Tsonkhapa, the first Grand Lama of GahldaD, and now found chiefly in 
Tibet, where both the Dalai and Tashi Lamas belong to it. The monks 
are bouud to celibacy, and certainly refrain from marriage, though ia 
the years of their novitiate they are said to be by no means immaculate. 
Their outward mark is a yellow cap. 

The founder Tsonkhapa belonged to a school of reformers of whom 
Bromston (pron. Tomton) is the best known (circ. 1150). Bromston- 
lived in the Ki monastery and the tradition of his residence there 
• was preserved till the time of Csoma de Kosroes, about 1820, but 
it was lost during the Dogra War in 1842. Mr. Francke thinks that 
de Kosroes rightly identified Ki with the celebrated Hons of Rvasgengs 
(pron. RAreng). Bromston’s name is preserved in Bromston-chu 
(Tomton-ehu) and Bromstonsna, * the stream and rock of Bromston ’ 
near Ki. He apparently founded the Kadempa sect in the Rdreng 
monastery and either there or at Ki Tsonkhapa studied his works* 
and inaugurated a new reformation. His object was to restore the 
ancient Buddhist faith and purify it from Tantraism. His brethren 
were to he celibates and use no wine. He even attempted to restore 
the priestly garb of the ancient Indo-Buddhist church, and to this 
day the Gelukpa novices (yetshul) wear nothing but yellow, at least 
in Spiti : but LAmdism as usual proved too strong and though probably 
the dress of the whole commuoity was yellow the distinctive colour 

* Tsongkhapa eliminated the rgiut, the Sanskrit Tantra from the Kagwr, whereas the 
Eingmapa still accept it. 
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Gendas~~&hanghas. 

is now red, but a fully initiated brother ( gelang ) still wears yellow 
in his cap and girdle, and on high festivals monks of high degree 
wear yellow silk coats underneath their red shawls. To some extent 
Tsonkhapa's reforms produced a higher moral standard, and the 
Gelukpas are in name celibate everywhere, though probably not proof 
against temptation in the polyandrous homes where their summers 
are spent. In Spiti they do not even profess to be teetotalers. 
The Ki, Lhao(t) pai Gonpa near Dankhar, and T&bo monasteries in 
Spiti belong to this order, and Ki keeps up an intimate connexion 
with Tibet, those of its monks who aspire to high rank being obliged to 
qualify at the dGuvai Khamszan monastery in - Tashi Lunpo near 
Shigafze which is ruled by the Panchan Uma,, the acknowledged head 
of the order. 

Gendas, a small tribe or got found in tahsils Sangrur and D&dri of Jind. 
Its name is said to be derived either from ganddsa , an axe, or Gendw&s, 
a village in tahsil Hiss&r. 

Ghag, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghagah, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdm. 

Ghagrah, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in Multan* 

Ghaghrel, a woman who wears a petticoat, a respectable woman. Bat c/. 
Gagrel. 

Ghai, Gahi, a caste of grass-cutters found in K^ngra Proper and in Nurpur, 
where they also ply rafts and skins on the Beas. Apparently also 
called GhasL 

Ghallu, a tribe found in the south-west corner of the Mult&n district since 
the Ain4-Akbari was compiled. It is also numerous in the Mrddris 
of BaMwalpur and Ahmadpur of Bah^walpur State, as especially in 
the peshkari of Uch. Its eponym was a Hindu R&th (Rajput), con- 
verted to Xslckn by Makhdum Jahctni^n. Prom his seven sons sprang 
as^many septs, viz., the Hanbirpotre, Ghanunpotre, Dip&l, Jhd.nbd^ 
Kurp&l, K&nji and Gujj. The Ghallus in BaMivalpur are both land- 
owners and cultivators and their tenants and servants are the GbuMms, 
once their slaves, a small tribe of unknown origin. 

Ghalo, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghalo Kahjaharah, a Ja$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ghalowaknun, a clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

G hamah, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Ghaman, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ghamar, -yar, -xar, fern. 4sf, etc., Ghumar, fern. 4, -hi, see Kumhar* 

Ghambye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gbah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Ghahera, a clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Ghahghas, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Karn&L 
It is also found in Jind tahsil. Folk-etymology derives its name from the 
tale that its eponym once asked a smith for an axe, but got instead 
a ghan (sledge-hammer) which he was tojd te shape into an axe by 
rubbing (ghisnd) iU ^ 



* The name is said to be derived from ghat, a mountain and shin ere 
because while residing about Bora and Peshfn, two Sayyids at the request oi 
of the tribes, solicited divine aid to turn their bleak and rugged hills into 
ranges. 


Ghanghm^&hatwal. 


Ghanghra, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghaniere, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gha^amI, a thatcher, a maker of lattice work. The Gharfimis form a small 
caste, probably distinct from the Jhmwars, and work in grass, etc. 

Gharatia, a miller, also ghur-. 

Gharhana, an agricultural clan found in Shfihpur. 

Ghariala, a moulder. 

Ghariali(a), fern, -an, one whose business it is to strike the hour on a 
gong ( gharidl ). 

Gharshi'n. in Pashto originally Kharsm, a tribe of Sayyids affiliated to the 
Mifinas but resident among the TJshtarfina Shirfims. Its progenitor, 
surnamed the Gharshin,* belonged to the same family as the Sayyids 
of Uch, and it furnished more than one saint to the Afghans, Malik 
Yfir Parfin, a contemporary of GLifis-ud-din, Balban, was a Gharshin, 
and others are found near Kandahfir, among the Kfikar and Musfi 
Khel Panni Path fins and in Dch and other places in Bahfiwalpur. 

Gharwal, a tribe of Rfijputs, found in the upper part of Kahuta, in Rawal- 
pindi. They claim descent from onePir Kfilfi,a son of Rfijfi Mall (ances- 
tor of the Janjufis). He married Kaho Rfini when he came to those 
hills, and named the ildqa in which he settled Kahru after her. Hence 
his descendants were called Kahrwfil or Gharwfil. The tribe is numer- 
ous and important, living in a picturesque country. The Dulfil is a 
branch of this tribe. 

GhasI, fern. -ar : also ghdssi, a grass-cutter, in Multfin; the term is also 
used in the hills. Cf. ghasidrti, fern. - 1 , -an, a grass-cutter. Neither 
appear to form distinct castes. 

Ghattu, a Muhammadan Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghatwal, one of the Jfit tribes of the South-East Punjab. They trace their 
origin from Garh Ghazni, and place that city in the Deccan and not in 
Afghanistan. They claim descent from Saroha Rfijputs. Their head- 
quarters are at Ahulana in the Gohana tahsil of Rohtak, and they 
occupy the country between it and the Jumna 1 , being numerous in the 
north of Delhi and to the south of Karnal. Ahulfina is said to have been 
founded 22 generations ago, and gives its name to the Baulfiniafaction, 
The Ghatwal are often called malalc, a title they are said to have 
obtained as follows : — 

“In the old days of Rfijput ascendancy the Rfijputs would not allow 
Jfits to cover their heads with a turban, nor to wear any red clothes nor 
to put a crown (■ mor ) on the head of their bridegroom, or a jewel (nat) 
in their women's noses. They also used to levy seignorial rights from 
virgin brides. Even to this day Rfijputs will not allow inferior castes 
tt) wear red clothes or ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghat- 
wfils obtained some successes over the Rajputs, especially over the 
Mnndahfirs of the doab near Deoban and Mangiaur, and over those of 
the Bfigar near Kfilfinaur and Dfidri, and removed the obnoxious pro- 
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hibitions. They thus acquired the title of malak (master) and a red 
turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to this day a Jat with a. 
red pagri is most probably a Ghatwal ” 

Mr. Fanshawe says that the title is a mere nickname conferred 
by a malih or chief called R4i Sal ; yet in Rohtak they appear 
generally to be called malak rather than GhatvvaL* In Jind the 
Ghatwfil reverence Bairagis as their jatheras. In Hiss4r the Brahmans 
of Dep41 are their parohits to this day, because their ancestor rescued 
the only surviving woman of the tribe, after the R4jputs of Kalanaur 
had blown up all the rest of the Ghatw41s, who had defeated them. 

Ghaunrae, a sept of Rfijputs, descended from Mi4n Baiokhar, son of 
Saugar Chand, 1 6th R4ja of ICahlur. 

Ghazlanx, a Path&n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gheba, a tribe of Rajput status in the Attock district. Tradition makes the 
G heba, Sial and Tiwan a descendants of Gheo, Sai.no and Teno, the three 
sons of RSI Shankar Punw&r.t The Si4l and Tiwdna appear to admit 
the relationship, and it is not at all impossible that this group of R4jput 
tribes may be of Pun w dr origin. The Gheba are said to have come to 
the Punjab some time after the Sial and Tiwdna, and to have settled in 
the wild hilly country of Fatahjang and Pindigheb in Attock. Here 
they held their own against the Aw4ns, Gakkhars, and neighbouring 
tribes till Ranjit Singh subdued them. The Jodra are said to have come 
from Jammu, or according to another story from Hindustan, whence 
also Colonel Cracroft says that the Gheba traditions trace that tribe, 
and to have held their present tract before the Gheba settled alongside 
of them.} They now occupy the eastern half of the Pindigheb, and the 
Gheba the western half of the Fatahjang tahsil in Rawalpindi, the 
two tracts marching with each other. The Gheba is also said to be in 
reality a branch of the original Jodra tribe that quarrelled with the 
others, and took the name of Gheba which till then had been simply a 
title used in the tribe ; and the fact that the town of Pindigheb was 
built and is still held by the Jodra, and not by the Gheba, lends some 
support to the statement. The history of the Gheba family is told at 
pages 538 ff. of Sir Lepal GriffiiTs Panjab Chiefs . Colonel Cracroft 
described the Gheba as “ a fine, hardy race of men, full of fire and 
energy, not addicted to crime, though their readiness to resent insult 
or injury, real or imagined, or to join in hand-to-hand fights for 
their rights in land, and their feuds with the Jodra and Alpi4l are 
notorious.” 

Ghei, one who sells ghi : a section of the Khatris, 

Ghital-panthi, -ia, one who has no religious guide, a bad man. 

Gheye, a Gujar clan (agricultimal) found in Amritsar. 


* There are in several parts of India, especially in Monghyr and its neighbourhood, tribes 
of low-class Kajputs called Ghat wad, who hold or held assignments of revenue on condition 
of defending the ghat* or passes in the hills by which the hill tribes were wont to make 
predatory incursions into the plains below, 

t An amended genealogy is given at page 520 of Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. 

} But Cracroft also noted that other tales assign to the Ghebas the same origin as the 
Kheoras, now cultivators in the tract, 



The Ghilzais. 


Ghilzai, Ghalzai, a tribe of the Matfci branch of the Pa£hins, and till the rise 
of the Durrani power* the most famous of all fete Afghan tribes. The 
official spelling of the name is Gkaleji at K&bul and KandaMr. They 
first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi, whom they 
accompanied in his invasions of India. Not long afterwards they 
conquered the tract between Jal&ldbad and KeMt-i-Ghilzai, and spread 
east and west over the country they now hold. In the beginning of 
the 18th century they revolted against their Persian rulers, established 
themselves under Mir Wais as independent rulers at KandaMr, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced 
by N&cLir Sh£h, and their rule disappeared, to be succeeded not long 
after by that of the Durr&ni, They are of the same stock as the Is& 
Kliel and Lodi Pathans, as the following pedigree table shows : — 

Qais-i-Abdur Rashid or Shaikh B&it. 

Bibi MAto 
x 

Shah Husain, a Shansabani TAjik of Ghor. 


f“ 

Ghalzai. 


— i 

Ibrahfm or Lodai. 


r — 

Niazi. Dotarm. 

I 

Isa Khel. 


SiAml. 


Prangf. 


“i 

IsmAil, 


r~ — i 1 

Mahpal, Sur. Nfihami 

__J 


MamA. Mayal. Tator, 

I & 


Shaikh or Patakh. 


Hud. Marwat* 


r — 

Isot or Sot. 


Sin or Yasfn. 


Aso. 


Mdsa. 


r 


Yaain or Y-finas, Haidar or Khizr. 


Yakub. 


Daulat. 


— 1 
Hassan. 


Tradition derives the name Ghalzai from ghalzoe, the ‘illicit (first-born) 
son’ of Bibi M&to by Sh^h Husain, whom she afterwards married. Her 
descendants first dwelt in the Shilghar territory, south of Ghazni, but 
when the Ghalzai became numerous, they drove the Nifeis to the east- 
ward, and the Andar branch of the Ghilzais still hold Shilghar. Other 
branches are the Hotak or Hotaki, Kharoti, Ndsir or N&siri," Sulimfin 
Kh&n, Taraki and Tokli. Of these the Kharoti and Ndsir however 
do not appear to be true Ghilzais, but to be descendants of one of 
the several Turk tribes located on the western frontiers of the Ghazni 
kingdom, towards the Afghanistan, by the Turk feudatories under the 
S£mAnis and the Turk Sultans of Ghazni. The Hotaki is the royal 
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The Ghirths , 

clan, and from It sprang the Haji, Wais/^ and the Saltans, Mahmud, 
Ashraf and Husain. The Ghilzai are found almost exclusively as 
nomads In the North-West Frontier Province and the Punjab, and form 
with the Lodi PatMns the bulk of the Pawjndah folk, 

Ghirth. — The Ghirths fill much the same position in Kangra proper and the 
hills below it as do the Kanets in the parts to the east. They correspond 
also tc the Bahti in the eastern and the Chang in the western portion 
of the lower ranges. All three intermarry freely, and were considered 
by Sir James Lyall as identical. The Ghirths of Kangra and HoshMr- 
pur were thus described by Barnes : — 

“ My previous remarks (see Rathi) will have introduced the reader to the Ghirths. They 
form a considerable item in the population of these hills, and in actual numbers exceed any 
other individual caste. With the Ghirths I have associated the few Jits that reside in this 
district, and the Changs, which is only another name for Ghirths, prevalent about Haripur 
and Nurpur. They amount altogether to 111,507 souls. The Ghirths are subdivided 
into numerous sects. There is a common saying that there are 360 varieties of rice, and 
that the sub* divisions of the Ghirths are equally extensive, the analogy arising from the 
Ghirths being the usual cultivators of rice. The Ghirths predominate in the valleys of 
Pilam, Kangra, and Rihlu. They are found again in the Hal Hun, or Haripur valley. 
These localities are the strongholds of the caste, although they are scattered elsewhere in 
every portion of the district, and generally possess the richest lands and the most open 
spots in the hills. The Ghirths belong to the Sudra division of Hindus, and this fact 
apparently accounts for the localities wherein they are found. The open valleys, although 
containing the finest lands, are also the only accessible portions of the hills. The more 
refined castes preferred the advantages of privacy and seclusion, although accompanied by 
a sterner soil and diminished returns. They abandoned the fertile valleys to less fastidious 
classes, whose women were not ashamed to be seen nor to work in the fields, and the men 
were not degraded by being pressed as porters. 

The Ghirths are a most indefatigable and hard-working race. Their fertile lands yield 
double crops, and they are incessantly employed during the whole year in the various 
processes of agriculture. In addition to the cultivation of their fields, the Ghirth women 
carry wood, vegetables, mangoes, milk and other products to the markets for sale ; many 
sit half the day wrangling with customers until their store is disposed of. The men are 
constantly seized for begm\ or forced labour, to carry travellers’ loads, or to assist in the 
various public buildings in course of construction. From these details it will be perceived 
that the Ghirths have no easy time of it, and their energies and powers of endurance must 
be most elastic to bear up against this incessant toil. 

To look at their frames, they appear incapable of sustaining such fatigue. The men are 
short in stature, frequently disfigured by goitre (which equally affects" both sexes), dark 
and sickly in complexion, and with little or no hair on their faces. Both men and women 
have coarse features, more resembling the Tartar physiognomy than any other type, and 
it is rare to see a handsome face, though sometimes the younger women may be called 
pretty. Both sexes are extremely addicted to spirituous drinks. Although industrious 
cultivators, they are very litigious and quarrelsome ; but their disputes seldom lead to 
blows ; and though intemperate they are still thrifty,— a Ghirth seldom wastes his substance 
in drink. In their dealings with one another they are honest and truthful, and altogether 
their character, though not so peaceable and manly as the Rathi, has many valuable and 
endearing traits. The Ghirths being Sudras do not wear the janeo or thread of caste. 
They take money for their daughters, but seldom exchange them. The younger brother 
takes his .brother’s widow; iff she leave Ms protection, he was entitled by the law of 
the country to her restitution, and under us he should at all events receive money 
compensation.” . 


* Mir Wais Hotaki gained possession of Kandahar in 1708*9 and on his death in 1720 
was succeeded by his brother Abdul-Azfz, but he was speedily deposed and Mir Wais* 
elder son Shah Mahmud raised to power. He subdued Persia in 1722.28 and was there 
succeeded by his cousin Shah Ashraf, but this ruler was overthrown by Nadir Shah. 
Meanwhile Shah Husain, Mahmud’s brother had become ruler of Kandahir and he not 
only refused Shih Ashraf an asylum, but had him put to death. Shah Husain reduced 
the Shal district and Fuskang, which the Baloch vhief Mihrib Khan had annexed, and 
caused Hera Ghizi Khan to be sacked by a detachment— a disaster from which Ghizi 
Khin’s family never recovered. 
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The Ghirfchs are said to be of Rajput origin by mixed marriages or 
illegitimate intercourse. They are essentially agricultural, and the 
proverb says:— “As the rice bends in the ear the Ghirth lifts his head/ 5 
Their social position is low, “You can no more make a saint of a 
Ghirth than expect chastity of a buffalo/ 5 and they practise widow 
marriage, for “ You can't make a Ghirthni a widow, any more than you 
can turn a hill buffalo into a barren cow/ 5 

Folk etymology derives Ghirth from ghi, because Shiv made them out 
of ghi . In Hoshiarpur Ghirths are called Bahti.*' In Hindustan they 
are called Xurrai. Chang is the Punjabi name, and Ghirth the Pah&ri 
word. 

The Ghirths have few large sub-divisions. The eight largest ar© the 
Kandal, Bkardwaj, Pathari, CfaMbru, Bern, Badial, Chhora, andBhattu, 
Bhardw&j (a Brahminical gotra), is also found as an al among the Brah- 
mans of Chamba.t Cfalrlbru is found only in Hoshiarpur, and Chhora 
and Bhattu only in Kangra. The others occur in both Districts. But 
the Ghirths say that they have a large number of ah or septs— 360 in 
all. A great part of these are named after villages. Others are 
named after trades, occupations, etc., etc. A very few are possibly 
totemistic in origin. 

Among these septs occur the following names : — 

A. — Names of animals or plants : — 

(1) Dhare, fruit of the wild (4) Gidar, jackal. 

fig. (5) Gadohari, a kind of bird, 

(2) Ghora, horse. (6) Garuri, r an animal like a small 

(3) Khuiila, a kind of bird. pig/ 

B. — Names of occupations or nickmames 

(]} Surangi^M, miner. (10) Saini, vegetable-seller, 

(2; Nande, nandhz , dumb. fll) HutM, stammerer. 

(8) Morm^r, peafowl-hunter. (12) Kh&xigar, hhdnsi, a cough. 

(4) Jokhnu, weighman. (13) Lahu, charred or burnt. 

(5) Pani&ri, pccnidrd^ water- (14) Top&, bought fora topd or 2 

man. seers of grain. 

(6) Masand, long-haired (15) Kumhar, potter. 

(said to be its meaning). (16) Naul, neold, 

(7) Lakriil, woodman. (17) Pafhrala, founded by a leaf- 

(8) Ghord), jockey. seller (patta, leaf). 

(9) HariaU, born on the 
Bihdli or 3rd Bliadon. 

C. — Names of colours 

(1) Kala, black. (3) Nild, blue, 

(2) Kah nt, red-brown. 


* Bauhtia appears to be a variant of Bahti. Possibly, this suggests, Bahti means simply 
‘ ploughman.’ 

t According to the account of the Ghirths compiled by the late Mr. A ; II. Gunter, C.S., the 
Brahminical gotros are preserved but each comprises a number of als, e.g. : the Kund&l got(rd) 
includes the Chang, Sial, Thetar and Tholi mts (= als), the Konsal got includes the 
PaniMri, the Tul got the Pataku al, and the Kasab the Kattu. The gots, it is distinctly 
stated, are named after common ancestors * who were rkhis' 




D.~(l) Kbera, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 
kher tree* 

(2) Bany&nfi, founded by a woman whose child was born under a 

ban or oak. 

(3) Dadd&, founded by a woman whose child was born near a 
bamboo, and laid on the tree. 

(4) KhunlA, an animal of some kind. The name was given to a 
child as a token of affection. Hence his descendants are 
still called by the name. 

(5) Ladh&rid., from ladhar, a kind of tree. 

(6) Ghurl, a wild goat ; so called because its progenitor cried like 

one. 

(7) Khajurd,, date-palm (c/, the Nagarkotia Brahman al of this 
name) ; so-called because its founder was born under a date- 
palm. 

(8) Khafcta, from khattd , a kind of tree : for a similar reason. 

Other exogamous sections (gots) are Balaru, Banj&ra, Barely 
Chakofcra, Bhut, Didlu, Hangaria, Jala rich, Kathe, Narotra, Panjla, 
PanyAu, Panydria, S&kre, Sial, Thimbu, Thirku, etc., all of unknown 
derivation. 

In the B&jput hypergamous system the Ghirth does not rank very 
high for not till the seventh generation can his daughter become a 
queen ( Satwin pirhi Ghirthni ki dhi Ram hojdti), whereas the R&fchi's 
daughter can attain to that position in four generations and even the 
Ranetfs reaches it in five. Bat the R&jas could promote a Ghirth to 
be a R&thi, as Sir James Lyall records (KAngra Sett . Rep*, § 73), 

The following accounts of the Ghirth social observances are given 
as typical of the usages among all the Hindu castes of the K&ngra Hills 
and not as peculiarly characteristic of the Ghirths. They resemble 
generally those in vogue among the Gaddis of K&ngra, but the local 
variations appear to be endless. These are described in the foot-notes 
to the text below* — 

In betrothal the father, mother or uncle, if alive, will tell the youth 
to arrange to marry such and such a girl. If these are not alive, he 
chooses himself; otherwise he remains passive throughout the arrange- 
ments. The father then finds a go-between (rubdru) who goes to the 
girFs parents and makes the proposal to them. If they accept, a day 
is arranged for the ceremony of betrothal ( ndtd ), On this day the 
rubdrd conducts the boy's father or other guardian (the boy does not 
go as a rule*) to the girFs house. He takes with him cream, dehi , in a 

* Provided the father has no infirmity rendering the son’s assistance necessary, the son 
Will not accompany him. He will generally accompany any other guardian. If the boy 
goes too, he is allowed to stay at the girl’s parents’ house if the Brahmans declare the 
occasion favourable, otherwise he must stay in some other house. The boy J s Brahman 
may be one of the p ,; *rfcy. It makes a point of arriving during the particular watch of the 
particular day which the Brahman has found to be propitious. He leads the way in, 
followed by the father and next relative. The others stay in ^ the enclosure outside. The 
things are put down and a rupee in silver and a half anna hit in copper are placed by the 
boy’s father in the moveable shrine ( called diwa dera ) of Gandsh on the freshly plastered 
chaukaK At the same time the girl’s parents put down- a tray containing a little gw of 
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Ghirth weddings. 


clay vessel (dehdli), grain, gw and clothes for the girl, and two rupees 
two pice in cash (and jewels, if rich enough) ; and if a price for the 
girl has been agreed upon, they take that too. When they get to the 
house they find a ghard of water and an oil-lamp and a vessel contain- 
ing a little gur and ghi in the girl’s parents 7 house, and her parents 
waiting for them, but not the girl herself. They put down the grain, 
gur and dehi, rupees and pice, and clothes and jewels by the water in a 
wicker basket put ready for them, and no one speaks a word. Square 
mats made of sugarcane stalks are placed for the deputation. When 
they have set down the grain, etc., the boy’s party bow with joined 
hands to the lamp and water-vessel, and dipping their fingers into the 
gur and ghi put them in their mouths. Then the boy’s party salam 
and the girl’s party salam, and then all sit down for the first time. 
Then the go-between takes the rupees and pice and clothes to the girl 
who is with the women in another room, gives the money to her, and 
gets down the clothes. Then the rubdru comes back, and receiving 
the girl’s price from the boy’s father, gives it to the girl’s father. 
Then the boy’s father gives pice to the girl’s party’s hamins } L e., the 
barber, the parohit (family Brahman) and the watchman. The boy’s 
party stays till night, when the girl’s party entertain him with a meal. 
Then the girl’s mother calls in other women of the village, and they 
sing and the boy’s father gives them pice. Next day the boy’s party 
having breakfasted return home. 

From this time until the wedding, which in the case of a virgin is called 
bidh } the boy’s father sends once a year rice or maize, cream, gur and 
clothes for the girl. The person who brings these gifts is entertained 
at night by the girl’s parents and goes away the next day. The date 
of the wedding is arranged by the girl’s father.* It may take place 

their own. The boy’s father puts a half anna in this and tastes the gur . He puts a pice 
in the lota of water ( garwi ) before the shrine, tonches his forehead and bends down to 
Ganesh, the girl’s Brahman worshipping all the time in the usual way. The girl’s mother 
puts the jewelry on the girl, and the ceremony is over. The girl’s parents take all the 
things brought, including the rupee and pice, into the shrine in the tray, out of which the 
girl’s mother takes them, and not the girl’s father. It is the mother’s right. There is a 
feast next morning and pice are distributed to the poor, and a few annas to the Brahman, 
the dhdi of the girl’s family and the local watchman. A few pice are also given to the 
girl’s sisters, if any, and her other female relations. 

* The boy’s family Brahman settles the day. About 20 days before the day fixed the 
father takes him to the house of the girl’s parents, where there is a consultation between 
him and their Brahman as to whether the day fixed is also auspicious for the father, 
paternal uncle and brother of the boy and girl respectively. 

The girl’s father puts some rice and gur and a few blades of drub grass and two pice, 
and the boy’s father also one anna in copper, into a tray. These are divided by the two 
Brahmans who throw out the grass. In the tray the girl’s mother also puts the red paste 
for making the UJca on the forehead which is used for all religious occasions, except these 
connected with death. The girl’s Brahman puts the Uka on the boy’s father’s forehead and 
then on the foreheads of a few of the bystanders. Both families then make their prepara- 
tions and summon their friends and relations to the wedding. 

On the day the boy’s party, which always includes the Brahman and the family barber* 
goes to the girl’s house, the boy being earned in a palki and musicians accompanying. The 
boy is dressed in red with a fringe of silk tassels (sera) bound round his turban and 
hanging in front of his face.. He has been washed and dressed by the barber before 
starting. The sera and a pair of shoes and a coat are given him by the boy’s maternal 
uncle When the party reaches the girl’s. house they all wait outside until the girl’s 
Brahman announces that the auspicious moment (the conjunction of two stars, * lagan ’} has 
arrived. The boy and his Brahman with the barber and a friend who has the custody of 
the money for current expenditure go inside. # The chaukah with the diwa dem is ready. The 
friend puts a rupee and half anna in the shrine while the Brahmans mutter a few words. 
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when the girl is 7 years old even ; there is no limit of age. When the 
date of the wedding is fixed the boy’s father gives whatever it was 
arranged should be then paid, and both parties make preparations for 
it. On the wedding day the boy is shaved, washed with hutnd to make 
him clean and dressed in a hwah (red cholic) and a red* pagri 3 red 
paijdmds and Jcamarband and sera (tasselled head-dress), Mehndi (the 
plant) is put into his hand to make his fingers red, and he is pat into 
a pdlki and taken to the girl's house. The girl’s father’s nain there 
spreads a cloth. On this cloth the two fathers meet. The girl’s father 
then gives the boy’s father's nain pice, and the boy’s father does the 
like to the other nain , This is called awdrin^a or in Punjabi warantfa, 
because each of the fathers waves the pice round the head of the other 
before giving them to the barbers. This takes place outside the house. 
Then the girl’s party takes the boy into the house. Then the girl’s 
parohit reads the Ved mantar over the couple. Then they go into the 
salm and put four poles previously adorned into the ground, and place 
others joining their tops. The boy and girl are then set underneath, 
and more mantars are read. Then the girl and boy walk four times 
round the poles with their clothes tied together (linjri). The marriage 
ceremony is now complete. Then the parties feast at the bride’s 
house, but the women are not present. Then behind the pardd the 
bride's head is anointed with chaunh , Then either on that day or the 
next the bridegroom takes the bride to his father’s house, if it is near 
enough. Perhaps the girl’s barber and the midwife may accompany 


The girl’s mother takes the rupee and half anna. A blanket is spread inside the outer 
room. The boy and girl sit facing each other on it with the boy’s barber supporting Mm 
and the girl’s barber’s wife supporting her, and the respective Brahmans facing each other 
on the two other sides. Both read the service. The barber’s wife puts the boy's cloak over 
the pair and the barber lifts the sera from his face and the barber’s wife her cloak from 
the girl’s, so that they can see each other. The boy takes the ring of the little finger of his 
right hand and puts it on the little finger of the girl's right hand. The cloak over the pair 
is removed and the girl’s face hidden again. Some gur mixed with ghi is put by the girl’s 
mother in a tray and the boy takes some, after which the barber’s wife gives some to" the 
girl. The friend with the money bag puts two pice into the tray. These are taken by the 
barber’s wife. The boy comes out to his relations and the girl goes into the inner room 
among the women. After all have refreshed themselves four sticks with small cross-sticks 
at the top are fixed in the ground in the enclosure to form a small square in which 5 or 6 
can sit. The barber’s wife makes a figure (chaunh) with flour on the ground and a small 
heap of grain at each of the two points marked with a cross, and these heaps are covered 
with baskets. The boy sits on one basket, and the girl on the other supported by their 
Brahmans, the barber and his wife, respectively, the Brahmans being further off than the 
barber and his wife. A fire is lit at the point marked with a double cross. The Brahmans 
put rice soaked in water and ghi on the fire. The girl's mother brings a tray containing a 
little rice and a lotti filled with water and puts them down by her Brahman in worship. 
He throws soaked rice over them and gives them to the boy’s Brahman, who puts them in 
front of the boy. The girl’s mother or father then brings another tray with a little rice 
in it and an empty basket and puts them down by the girl’s Brahman, and the girl’s 
parents put into the tray whatever jewelry they intend to give to their daughter, and 
the Brahman hands the tray to the boy’s Brahman, who puts the jewelry down in front of 
the boy and returns the tray to the girl’s Brahman. 

Friends and relations are then called to bring their presents, and they put money in the 
tray, which is then offered to the girl by her Brahman. The girl takes out as much as she 
can with two hands, and this is handed over to the boy’s Brahman. The remainder in the 
tray belongs to the girl’s parents. In the same way presents of cloth are put in the basket 
and these belong to the girl’s parents. Next morning the barber and barber’s wife again 
show the couple’s faces to each other under the cloak as before ; but this time they are 
sitting on the two baskets, and the girl has all the jewelry on. The boy puts another ring 
on the girl's finger. They separate again as before, and the ceremonies are over. In the 
evening the girl will be taken off in a p&lU, the boy preceding her in his pdlhi 
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her, but none of her other people. The bride and bridegroom are 
brought into the house and are set before a lighted lamp and ghara of 
water to which they bow with hands joined. They are then given ghi 
and gur to eat, and the bridegroom's marriage garments are taken off. 
Then the bridegroom takes the bride to bis mother. Then the bride, 
the barber, the midwife and the people who have carried the bride’s 
gifts (given by the bride’s parents) and the Kah&rs are feasted, and 
the next day they take the bride home again. If she is not of age, 
she sleeps with her mother-in-law. If she has attained puberty, she 
sleeps in a separate room with her husband. Then two or three 
months later the bridegroom goes to his father-in-law’s house and 
brings her to his father’s house again (hdr phera), and she remains 
there, unless the girl’s parents send for her again. 

The reading of the mantars [lagan) and the going round the poles 
(ghumdnd) are the binding and essential parts of the ceremony. Some- 
times when the girl’s parents are dead the purchase-money is paid and 
the marriage completed by the observance of these two ceremonies 
alone. 

A bride-price is paid, but its amount is not fixed. No regard is 
had to the poverty or wealth of the bridegroom. The older the girl, 
the more is paid for her. The greater the necessity of the bridegroom, 
i. e., the more difficulty he experiences in getting a wife, the more he 
must pay, e. g,, if he is a widower. 

Widow remarriage is common. Indeed as divorce or rather sale of 
wives is frequent* both widows and divorcees remarry. They go 
through the simple ceremony called jhanjrdm or widow remarriage, 
which consists in the priest patting a red cloak over each party and 
knotting the corners together as they sit on a newly plastered 
spot ( chcmnhahi ) outside the husband’s house. The priest then leads 
the way in, the woman and the man following him in that order. 
Both then do obeisance at the small shrine to Ganesh with its offerings 
of a lota of water and lamp (< zhirdgh ) placed outside, and the ceremony 
is over. Before the cloaks are knotted a nose-ornament of gold given 
by the husband is taken by the woman from the hands of the barber’s 
wife and put on. This ornament is the common sign of marriage. 

The Ghirths generally think the younger brother has a right to 
claim the elder brother’s widow, but the claim is not enforceable, nor 
apparently ever was. The elder brother cannot marry the younger 
brother’s widow, but the Ghirths of P^lampur say that it is done in the 
K&ngra tahsil. 

Ghirths follow the Hindu law of inheritance, but, it is said, all 
the sons inherit according to the rule of chunddvand, i. e., all the 
sons by one wife get as much as all those by another wife.f But 


* Divorce is permitted at the pleasure of the husband ; under no circumstances can the 
■wife claim divorce against Ms will. It is called chhodnk If a wife be unfaithful, the 
abductor pays the husband the price of her lartcm (lit. ‘user ’) in the presence of witnesses 
and receives a bill of divorce. There is no ceremony. The jhanjrdrd takes place with 
another man. 

| The Gaddis who live south of the R£vi and are called Chanoti also follow this rule 
Those of Brahmaur observe the pagmnd rule. In other words the cMnddvand rule is a 
local one, . * 
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one may present the offerings, and those who live near the jctkh 
take it— -in the case of jahhs in the waste the gwala who happens to be 
grazing cattle near. 

(2) Mg or snake worship. Every house or collection of houses 
has its rough platform about three feet high, with a few pillars support- 
ing a thatch, in the enclosure and containing a few flat stones like thin 
bricks, with reliefs of one or more snakes cut on them side by side, head 
upwards. This must be worshipped, the first thing in the morning, by 
every one, by pouring a little water over the stones. Flowers are also 
to be seen on them and on the similar reliefs of ancestors which will be 
found under the same shelter. Tuesday is the special day of the week 
for this worship. The special yearly worship of the snake is on the 5th 
of Sdwan (Mg panchmi). All the available milk for the seven preced- 
ing days is collected, and on the 5th S&wan rice is boiled in it. A 
chauhah is made inside and outside the threshold with three effigies of 
snakes on each, white, red and black— the white of flour, the red of 
clay, the black of charcoal. Then follows the usual worship, first with 
water, then rice, then with a red Uka on the snake’s and the worshipper’s 
own forehead, and incense. The milk is afterwards distributed. If 
there are women in the house, they will do this worship and not the 
men. In default of women, the men. Also at the time of the worship 
two boys are made to wrestle after giving them as much as they cau 
eat of the things offered. Then they are dismissed with a few pice. 
This is a test. If the boys go away happy, the god is pleased ; if not, 
he is incensed. But this snake worship is not peculiar to the Ghirths. 

(3) The Sidhs. — The Sidhs are shrines to Sidhs, i. e., seers, scattered 
over the country. The most noted is Dewat Sidh, whose chief shrine 
is in the Hamirpur tabsil. Either a small shrine or merely a pillar 
is devoted to a representation in relief in stone of the feet of the Sidh 
and his staff by the feet ; or it may be merely under the shade of a tree 
and sometimes very roughly cut. A small pair of toy pattens and a toy 
staff may also be seen lying by the relief. In some' cases there is a 
figure of the Sidh in the shrine. Sidh worship is very general, though 
particular men may choose not to follow it. It is not confined to 
Ghirths. The Sidh is worshipped every morning like the other house- 
hold gods or at least on Sunday. This is the Sidh’s day in the week. 
I/V hen crops are ripening the shrine of the nearest Sidh is visited on 
Sunday. Sidhs are supposed to be special proteotors of boys. Ghirths 
generally wear the singhi or silver ornament at the throat, which is a 
mark of devotion to a Sidh in the district, but the Ghirths say that it 
does not specially appertain to a Sidh and may he worn as a mark of 
devotion to any deity. 

Ghirth women worship the •pipal tree, so far only as to pour water 
over it on the death of a child. On the 14th day of the moon, i. e., at 
full moon, only sweet food is to be eaten and one must sleep on the 
ground. When the moon is seen water is poured out to it standing. 

Occasionally one to whom a Brahman has said that the sun- is in 
opposition to him will set apart the last Sunday of every month, eat 
sweet food only, sleep on the ground, and pour out water to the sun 
early next morning. 



Very occasionally a man becomes possessed, which is shewn bv 
contortions, lhe evil spirit may he exorcised by the charms of a 
° r , ere 13 a tem ple near Saloh village, at which there is a 
spot, the earth of which has a peculiar virtue. The mahant of the 
temple, who is a Ghirth, pours some water over a little of the earth and 
makes the possessed one eat it, and puts an untwisted thread round his 

Before commencing to plough a Brahman must he consulted as to 
the propitious^ day and the iron of the share is sometimes worshipped. 
Also as to sowing to find out from a Brahman which particular sort of 
gram it will be propitious to sow first. A little of the particular sort is 
sown according to the augury. 

. sacrifice a goat in the first field which ripens in the village 

in order cO propitiate the gods and prevent disasters, such as hail, etc 
In case oi cattle^disease the wooden part of the plough-share is set ud 
m the enclosure of the house and marked with red and black spots or 
hkas in order that the disease may be averted. Some Ghirths say it is 
don© by a chela or other special person who knows how, and is intended 
to keep away evil spirits (bhuts). ’ 

lo^ringfestivals^— L °hri and Dasehra the Ghirths observe the fol- 

The Birrfi on 1st Bais^kh. It cousists in distributing earthen water 
vessels ( gharas j to Brahmans and married daughters, 

■, Sa,r . u ,? n 1 T t , A ® au i' ** consi fts ill cooking bread and distributing 

rJ^f at the L ° bri ‘ Ib lasts a11 da ^ and “arks the ends of the 
rams. 

NauI ^ the harvesting of the spring crop. Bread is cooked 

the BiS dfso Sw ’ & th ° S6 Wh ° d ' d n0t giv ° the ^ras at 

Ghirth women wear an ear ornament called dMdu, The Mi or 
barber plays a Special trumpet called a nafiri for Ghirths only. It is 
ffiMtlytkemWislbed-woffl candle-stick with two handles opposite 

dfni S i rf ei r fc f d - 0f0U ? side the rim - Ghirtlls da “ a at wed! 

ft® ft ? estl T al ® facm & alternately in different directions and 
bending their raised arms inwards and outwards. 

Ghogha, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ghobewaha, a tribe of Rajputs whose head-quarters are the Jullundur 
district, of which they occupy the eastern corner, but they are found in 
smaller numbers m all the adjoining districts. To the west of them are 
the Man], and to the north of them the K&u. They are almost all 
Musalman. They are Kachwdha Rajputs of the Gosal got, descendants 
of Kash the second son of Rdrna. They say that Raja M&, * sixth in 
descent from Kash, had two sons, Kaehwaha and Hawdha, and that thev 
Phn b “ ea & 0 of Haw^ha. The two brothers met Shahiib-ud-din 
Ghon (.) with an offering of a horse, and received in return as large a 
territory as they could ride round in a day; hence their name The 
division of their country took place while they were yet Hindus, so that 

* Of Kofc iSturinin, now tTdaipnr 1 


Ghogha — Qtiorew a ha. 
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Ghorgasht — Ghori . 

their settlement in their present tract was probably an early one. Th© 
Ghorewfiha of R&hon, who are still Hindus, would seem to have im- 
migrated more lately than the rest of the tribe, as they trace their 
origin from Jaipur, and their genealogists still live in Ko^a and Bnndi 
in R&jput&na. Mr. Barkley was disposed to put the Ghorew&ha 
conquest of their present territory at some five centuries ago. In the 
time of Akbar their possessions would seem to have been more extensive 
than they are now. 

In Hoshiarpur the Ghorew&ha hold a hdwani or group of 52 villages 
around BaMchaur in tahsil Garhshankar; near Balachaur they have 
adhered to Hinduism ; further north, in the direction of Garhshankar, 
they are Musalru&ns, but they keep Hindu Brahmans and bards, to 
whom they give presents at deaths and marriages, and retain various 
other Hindu customs. 

The descendants of Haw&ha founded 9 chhat or principal villages and 
12 mahan * (the latter ane said to be derived from men of inferior 
position to those who founded chhat), and are also divided into 12 
muhins named after 12 of the 13 sons of Uttam. The Ghorew&ha also 
have tiha villages, e. g. } Bhaddi is the tika of the 1 2 Ghorew&ha villages 
round it. Another account says the Ghorew&ha presented a river 
horse ( darydi ghora) to the ruler of the country and obtained the 
country in jagir , whence their present narue.t 

The chhat in Hoshiarpur are four, viz., Garhshankar, Pundm, Saroa, 
and Simli,J all in tahsil Garhshankar, the remaining 5 being in the 
Jullundur district. There are two makdns , Samundra and Bir&mpur 
in this tahsil. 

The Ghorewaka R&jputs only avoid marriage in their own got and 
with a girl of the same locality ( muhin }. Muhammadan Ghorewahas 
have a further restriction, in that they will not take brides from a 
Village in which daughters are given in marriage, but intermarriage 
within the village is not forbidden. The Ghorewahas of Garhshankar 
and Rdhou are said to give daughters to Nfiru Rdjputs. These, and the 
other ehhatSj take brides from, but do not give daughters to, mahan 
villages, 

Ghorgasht, Ghobghoshti, one of the great branches of the Pathdns, 
descended from Ismdil, surnamed Ghorghasht, one of the three sons 
of Qais-i-Abd-ur-Rashid the Patdn. Ismail had three sons, Ddnai 
[who had four sons, KAkajj, Panai (Panni), NAghar and Ddwai (Dawi)]. 
Mandu, and Bdhai, the ancestor of the Bdhi Afghdns of KandaMr. The 
tribes descended from Danai are by far the most numerous and include 
many of the most powerful tribes of South-Eastern Afghanistan, 
Ghorgasht is said to mean i leaping and jumping/ e playing and 
romping/ and to have been bestowed upon Ismgii as a nickname* 

GhobJ:, a Mughal clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

* For these chhat and mnMn compare the mandis and dheris among the Chibh BAjplitsh 
f A variant, from Kapurthala, says that once a hippopotamus covered a mare. The 
progeny was presented to Akbar who rode round the land afterwards covered by 1,840 
villages. He cast his spear and it fell at Silanwaii, 

$ The Simli Ghorewaha do not give daughters to those of Garhshankar, the latte* 
being descendants of the elder (tika) brother, Hup Chand, 



Ghoru or Ghwaria Khel, the Ghwari sept or branch of the Patbkis. 
It comprised five tribes, the Mohmands, Khalils, D&udzais, Ohamkanni 
aod^Zer&al. It was the rival of the Khashi branch and its enmity 
drove the latter to abandon its old seats round Nushki and Gh&ra and 
seek refuge in the territory of the Gightni Path&ns near Kdbul. Uzbek 
inroads however and the breaking np of the TimurM dynasty of Kho- 
r&s&n drove the Ghwaria themselves to the northward, the D^fidzais 
soliciting lands from the Khashis near Peshawar, while the Khalils and 
Mohmaods obtained considerable power in that valley by allying 
themselves with Mirz& KcLmr&n who then held KcLbul in fief under his 
brother Humdyun, With his aid these two Ghwaria clans suddenly 
attacked the Dilazdks and wrested from them the lands they still 
held south of the Kdbul river, about 1533-34. On Kdmrdn's fall 
however their power declined and their defeat by the great Khashi 
confederation at Shaikh Tapur in 1549-50 crushed the power of the 
Ghwaria Khel for ever. For accounts of the Ghoria tribes see Khalil, 
etc., and under Para Ohamkanni. 

Ghosi, fem. -an, a caste of people who work as grass-cutters and sell 
milk in the United Provinces; but the name also appears to be applied 
indiscriminately to any low-caste Purbia. The term is said to b© only 
used in the Punjab for a Muhammadan cowherd or milkman, whether 
Gujur, Ahir or any other caste ; but there are Hindu Ghosis in Delhi 
who are gwdlas or cowherds by calling and appear to be by origin 
Ahirs. It is said that Hindus will buy pure milk from a Musalmdn Ghosi, 
but will reject it if there is any suspicion of its having been watered by 
the latter, as they must not drink water at his hands ! The Ghosis 
are a purely pastoral group, at any rate in the Punjab. They are, 
however, sometimes butchers. 

The Muhammadan Ghosis in Delhi are called Gaddi-Ghosis, and those 
of Delhi city have a curious legend that they were once invited by 
the disciples of a saint to rescue him from a K&j&’s tyranny. This 
they did, though only armed with sticks and clubs, and as their reward 
the saint gave them gowns and doshdlds to wear, with green dnchals 
(veils) for their women, but the latter are no longer in fashion. Still the 
men continue to wear a pair of uudev-kurtas or shirts. The women do not 
use the lahnga and hurta or petticoat and shift like other Ghosi 
women. These Ghosis are strictly endogamous, and a woman of any 
other caste kept by a Ghosi is denied all social intercourse with the 
caste, and her partner is not directly invited to feasts or weddings, 
though he can attend them if other members of his family do so. 
As these Ghosis protected the saint’s gaddi or seat they came to be 
called Gaddi-Ghosi. The Gaddi-Ghosis of Firoz&b&d are also Muham- 
madans, though they claim to be Gaddis from K&ngra, and they certainly 
have no intercourse with those of Delhi city. They observe parda and 
are generally strict Moslems. 

GHOfptJ, Gnopr, a polisher or pounder.. 

Gsowal, a sept of R&jputs, descended from Mi&n Sainki, son of Sangar 
Chand, 16 th of Kahlur. 

Ghug, Ghogut, two agricultural clans found in SMhpur*. 


Ghoriar — GrhugiaL 



♦Muhammad Hayat Kban in his Haiy&t-i-Afghdni states that the Qizilbdsh of Kabul 
are collectively, known as Ghulam-khana, and possibly some of the Ghulam-'kh4nazad 
may be Qizilbash, 
fBajauli. 

JBut another account says they cut the her instead of the jand. 

§ Tabaq&t-i-Nasiri, p. 104-3-1 Gabr, fire-worshipper, is a different word, 
l Notes on Afgh&nist&n, p, 273, 


Ghulam.— 1 These men are found in die Peshawar district under the 
name of Ghul&m-khanaz&d,*’ and in Multan under that of Kh&naz&d 
simply* The latter may, however, be an error for Khanzadah. 

The Peshawar clans are given as Turkhel Ghul&m, and Malekhel. 

They are said to be descendants of captives in war who were made 
slaves ( ghuldm ), whence their name. They are still chiefly employed in 
domestic service, and are generally attached to their hereditary masters, 
though some of them have taken to shopkeeping and other occupations. 

In Peshawar the men are also called mrai and the women mnza 
(concubine). In BaMwalpur the Ghulam are a small tribe, slaves of 
the Ghallus. 

Ghumman, Ghamman, a tribe of J&ts, found in Si&lkot. It claims descent from 
Malkir, second in descent from the Lunar Rajput, R&jd, DaKp of Delhi 
Fifth in descent from him, Jodha had three sons, Harp&l, Ranp&l and 
Sanp&l. The descendants of the two former are the Hajaulif Rajputs, 
while Sanp&l had 22 sons, from whom are descended as many clans, 
including Ghumman, the youngest. SanpdTs wives were of various castes 
and so his children sank to Jat status. Their Brahmans are Bharw&kirs, 
whom Muhammadans also consult. Ghumman came from Mukiala or 
Malhi&na in the time of Firoz Sh&h, took service in Jammu, and 
founded the present tribe. At weddings they worship an idol made of 
grass and set within a square drawn in the corner of the house, and 
cut the goat's ear and the jand% twig like the S&fai J&ts. They also 
propitiate their ancestors by pouring water over a goat's head so that 
he shakes it off. They are chiefly found in Si&Ikot, though they have 
spread somewhat, especially eastwards, and in that District they have a 
Sidh called Dulchi. In Jind their Sidhis called D&du. or K&1&, and his 
samadh is at N&gr& in Patiala. Beestings are offered to him on the 
11th badi every month : offerings are also made at weddings. J 

Giani, fem. -an, one possessed of knowledge, especially one versed in the 
traditional interpretation of the Sikh Granth . 

Giaeu, a sept or hhel of Rajputs in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
of Kot KMi, Kumlrirsain, Khaneti, Karangal and Delath. Said to be 
derived from Gayd, whence it came. 

Also a sept of Brahmans of similar origin, founded by a- Brahman 
who married a Hill Brahman's daughter. j 

Gibari, GfBARi, Gabart. — According to Raverty§ Gabar was a town in Ba- 
jaur and the Gibaris were the ruling race in that tract, speaking a dia- 
lect different from the other tribes. The Afghan historian describes the 
people with whom the Afghans first came in contact in those parts as 
speaking two dialects, the Gibari, spoken by that tribe, and the Dari, 
spoken by the Mutriwi and Muimili.j] The Gibari, with the two last- 
named tribes, were septs of the Shilmani. See also Gabare, Gabr and 
Gaur, ; ,'l 


Ghulam-~'CHbtiri. 


Gidri—Gil 
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Gidbi, G-edri, doubtless from gidar, ( jackal/ Reputed immigrants from 
Hindustan and Bikaner, the Gidris are now found mainly in tlie Bahd- 
walpur State. Closely resembling the Sansis of the Punjab Proper, 
who look down upon them, the Gidris are split up into various camps, 
which are supposed to meet once a year in Sdwan at Tulla Darya Khdn 
in Khdn Bela police-station in Bahdwalpur. There all tribal disputes 
are settled, just as is done among the Sansis. The Gidris live by labour, 
but also make baskets, cages, fans, etc., and sometimes hawk knives 
and cheap jewelry for sale. Each camp has its own headman who exer- 
cises gw<m-judicial authority in it. The women journey direct from 
on© camping-place to the next, while the men go further afield in 
search of work. Nominally Hindus the Gidris will eat the fksh of any 
animal and are regarded as outcasts. The dead are buried without 
any obsequies. Marriage is always effected within the tribe, generally 
by exchange, bat failing that a bride can be purchased for Rs. 15. No 
rites are observed save an announcement of the union before relatives, 
They speak a language of their own which is allied to the dialects of 
Bikdner and Jaisalmer. 

Gigiani, Gagiani, a Khashi Path an tribe, descended from Mak, the 
third son of Khashai. According to one tradition Mak has two sons, 
Hotak and Jirak, and a daughter Gagai or Gagai, whom he gave in mar- 
riage to a shepherd. As she had espoused a man of low degree her 
descendants styled themselves Gagiani. Another tradition makes their 
progenitor a foundling, who was adopted by Mukai, son of Khashai, 
and married to Gagai, a daughter of Tur, the Tarin. By her he had 
two sons, Hotak and Jirak, and from their seven sons are descended as 
many Gagiani clans. Mukafs own descendants are known as the 
Mukah Khel, Originally settled in territory near Kabul, the Gigidms, 
despite their alliance with the Mughals of Mirza Ulugh Beg, were over* 
thrown by the Yusuf zai Pathdns in the Ghwara Margha,* near Kdbul. 
Soon after they made an ineffectual attempt to establish themselves in 
Bdjaur, and then besought the Yusufzais and Mandars to grant them 
lands in the Dodha in the Peshawar valley. Speedily, however, they 
intrigued against their benefactors and in 1519 also called in Bdbar to 
aid them against the Dilazaks, but their internal dissensions led him to 
suspect treachery and he left them to face tha Dilazaks, by whom they 
were completely vanquished. Nevertheless in the great redistribution 
of Khashi territory which followed the overthrow of the Ghwaria Khel 
the Gigidms received half Bdjaur, Ambar, Ndwagai and Chhdrmang, 
in addition to the Dodba. 

Gil, one of the largest and most important of the Jdt tribes. Its main set- 
tlements are in the Lahore and Ferozepur districts; but it is found all 
along the Bids and Upper Sutlej, and under the hills as far west as Sidlko$. 
Gil its ancestor, and the father of Sher Gil,t was a 3i>% of Raghobansi 
Rdjput descent who lived in the Ferozepur district ; he was a lineal 


* The Polluted Plain. ' - 

t The origin of the name Sher Gil is thus related : Pirfchlpat had no son and wag advised 
to take to wife a woman from a lower elan, so he espoused the daughter of a Bhular Jat, 
She bore him a son, but his three Bijput wives replaced him by a stone, and had him 
abandoned in a forest. But Pirthipat, when out hunting, found him With a lion and 
brought him hom*. As he was found in u marshy ( gilt) place he was named Sher Gil ! 



Jogan. 
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descendant of Pirthipdil, Raja of Garli Mithila and a Waria Rdjput, 
by a Bhular Jat wife. The tribe rose to some importance under tlie 
Sikhs, and the history of its principal family is told at pages 852 f 
of Griffin's Panjab Chiefs . 

Two pedigrees of Gil are given below. He had 12 sons who founded 
as many muhins : — 

Sobhru, Jaj, Talocharu, Kesaria, Ohhaj, Jiuna, Bahawara, Wadhan, 
Chheli, Mokha, Raji and Shahi. 


Pedigree I, 
R£m Chandar. 

i 


Labu. 

1 


'i 

Kashab, 

1 


Gaj. 

1 



1 

i 

DhauL 



Suraj. 

Harban, 

i 



) 

| Raghpat, 


1 


Talocha. 

t 

Hardit. 

Kankar. 

Kara. 

i 

Uderup. 

i 

i 

i 

Shah. 

i 

Daryah. 

Thambar. 

Loh Bain, 

i 

Majang. 

i 

i 

{ 

i i 

i 

Wani Pal. 

Bachkar, 

Dillhc . 

Surafcia. Achraj. 

Markhauh 

i 

I 


i i 

i 

Kaur Pal. 

Harpal. 


Kamde. Dhanich. 

Goi. 

i 

i 


i i 

i 

Udasi. 

Kang. 


Ruha. Punun, 

Tandal. 

1 

! 


i 

i 

Nayan, 

Chahal. 


Tad- 

Manhaj. 

1 



r 

I 

Jobir. 



Wargar, 

Aulakh . 

1 



l ■ " 


Mathla. 




Sindhu, 


Manhaj. 

1 

Karor. 

Rathi. 

i 

Ajanat. 

I 

Wanbhir. 
Pirthi Pat. 


Pedigree 11. 
Suraj (Bon). 

I 

Marofc® 

1 

Widya. 

I 

Wanipal. 

Kaulpal. 

I 

Ud£si. 

Nayan. 

I 

Jobir, 

Manhela. 

Manhaj . 

Karor. 

RatM. 

d 

Ajanat. 

1 

Wabhar. 

I 

Pirthipafc, 

1 

Gil 


The Gils worship their eponym on the Chet Ohaudas at Raji&na, 
in Moga tahsil, where he has a temple. He also appears to be called 
R&j£ Pir and to be specially affected by the Wairsi Gils. In Jind 
their jathera is Surat Ram, whose shrine is at BajewdJa in Pati&la and 
offerings to which are taken by Mirasis. In Perozepur th© tribe is said to 
affect Sakhi Sarwar and its men prefer to be called Dipa, Sarupa, etc., 
instead of Dip Singh, Sarfip Singh, and so on, with the title of * Mian * 
prefixed. At weddings they ■■ dig earth from the pond of Sakhi Sarwar 
near their home. They eschew jhatha meat, but will eat it if halal , like 
Muhammadans. When some of the tribe took to eating the flesh 
of animals killed in the Sikh fashion by jhatha , one lost his eyes, 
another found himself in jail, and so on, so they reverted to their former 
practice. 




Golera, a tribe which gives its name to the tract in Rawalpindi so called. 
It is descended from its eponym, the third son of Qutb SMh, and in 
Sidlkot has four branches, Golera, Kahamb^rah, Dengla and Mandu. 


Qiimi—Gotera. 


The Gil, like the Her and Sidhu Jdts can intermarry in their 
maternal grandfather’s got , contrary to the usual Hindu rule. A Gil 
bridegroom cuts a branch from the jand tree before setting out on his 
wedding journey. 


Gilani, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery • 
see Jxlanf. 

Gib, a Muhammadan 3 at clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. ’ 

Girwanh, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
In Balia, walpur they are also called Garwanh and are found as land- 
owners and cultivators in the Bahawalpur and Ahmadpur Kdrdaris 
with three septs, Attn, Jalap and Karer. 1 

GisbKAtJEi, a Baloch tribe, now found scattered in Dera Ismail, Muzaffar- 
garb and Montgomery ; also in Mekran. Apparently derived from 
Gishbaur, a torrent in the Bobeda valley of Mekran. The Lashari 
sub -tuman has a Gishkauri sept and the Dombki a elan of that name. 
In Montgomery the Gishkauri is listed as an agricultural clan. 

Godara, a prosperous clan of Jats, of the Shibgotra group, found in 
Hissdr, where it owns large areas in Sirsa and FatehaMd tahsils. They 
trace their descent from Nimbuji, who founded a village near Bikaner, 
and say that as they could not agree upon one of their own clan as 
chieftain they asked the R&ja of Jodhpur to give them one of his 
younger sons as their ruler, so he gave them Bika in whose honour 
Bikaner was founded. To this day, it is said, the raj-tilak is marked 
on the forehead of a new IMja of Bikaner by a Godara Jat, and not by 
the family priest. 

GoHAjB, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Gohea, a Jat tribe found in Jind tahsii. Its eponym is said to have been a 
Tur R&jput. 

Goj, a J&$ clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Gokha, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

GoiAH, a weaver, in PesMwar. There are Gola groups or classes among 
the JotAHAS, Kcmhars, Nais and Suds. 



Golera, 

Bindu. 

i 



f 

Tilr. 

! 


Banjdr. 


i 

Dengla. 

) r 

I ■ 

') 

Mandti, Bharahwin, 

Samdtih. 

% 

Singi- 

1 

Kaiaamb&ralu 


Qoleria^Goratah* 



Goxdal, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats in Gujr&t which claims ChauMn 
Rfijput origin. Its eponym came from the Deccan to visit the shrine of 
B&W& Farid and P&kpattan and embraced Islam. 

Gqpalak, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Gopang, Gophang^ one of the broken Baloch tribes of Dera Gbazi EMn. 
It lies scattered along the Indus and is also found in Muzaffargarh 
and oh the Lower Indus and Sutlej in Bah&walpur and Maltk. 

Gopa Rai, a tribe of Jats, claiming Solar Rajput origin and descent 
from its eponym through Miliu who migrated from Amritsar to Si&lkoi, 
Also found in Muzaffargarh and Montgomery in which Districts they are 
classed as agricultural clans. 

Gor, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gorae, affit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

. ■ ' ;■!§ . . 

Gorah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Gorang, a Gurkha clan (Nipalese) found in the Simla Hill States, 

GorItah, a 5&$ elan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


According to Cracroft the Golera are Awans, 
by their claim to descend from Qutb SMh. 


a statement confirmed 


Goleria, an offshoot of the great Rajput clan ; the Katoch, bearing a terri- 
torial designation from Goler. 


Golia or Gawalia, a very curious tribe of Jats, only found in Rohtak 
and Karn&l. They declare that they were originally Brahmans, . who 
lost caste by inadvertently drinking liquor placed outside a distiller’s 
house in large vessels (gol). The local Brahmans apparently admit the 
truth of this story. They now intermarry with Jats, but not with the 
Dagar or Salanki ; for while they were Brahmans the latter were their 
clients, while when they first lost caste the former alone of all J&t tribes 
would give them their daughters to wife, and so have been adopted^ as 
gm&si-brethren. They came from Indore to Rohtak some 80 generations 
ago. 


Qoxdal, a clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur, Multan, and (classed as 
R&jput) in Montgomery. They hold the upland known as the Gondal 
Bar, running up the centre of the tract between the Jhelum and Chen&b. 
They are also numerous in the riverain on the right bank of the former 
river in the Jhelum, district, and a few have spread eastward as far as 
the Ravi. They are said to be Chauh&n Rajputs, but they are now of 
J&t status and intermarry with other Jafc tribes. ‘Physically they are a fine 
race, owing doubtless to the free and active life they lead, and the quan- 
tities of animal food they consume ; and if we except their inordinate 
passion for appropriating their neighbours’ cattle, which in their estima- 
tion carries with it no moral taint, they must be pronounced free from 
vice.’ They say their ancestor came from Nausha-hra in the south to P£k« 
pattan, and was there converted by Baba Farid ; and if this be so they 
probably occupied their present abodes within the last six centuries. 



Goegn, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Goksi, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Goewah, a Jat clan (agricultural; found io Amritsar, 

Goeye, (1) an Ar&in clan (agricultural); (2) a Mughal clan (agricultural); 
both found in Amritsar. 

GosaIn, a term even more vaguely used than f Sannidsi Bair^gi 3 and 
very difficult to define in the Punjab. Roughly speaking, it denotes an 
ascetic of any order, but it further connotes that he is of some standing 
and influence. Strictly speaking, however, the Gosdins form a distinct 
order, which differs both from the Bair&gis and the Sannkisis, though 
they are often entitled Gos&ins, and often the Brahmans alone are con- 
sidered privileged to be so styled. In K&ngra the Gos&ins form a 
separate caste, as well as an order, and are known as Sanniasis or 
Dasn^mis, because they are divided into ten schools. These were 
founded by the ten pupils of Shankar AclvArj and the following scheme 
exhibits their spiritual descent and distribution*; — 


* From the dasndm of the Gosains : * c Bhaktmal , \ Nawal Kishor, 1927, p. 77. But 
another account gives Rukhar and Dandi instead of Asram and S&raswati. It also 
states that the Rukhar is like an Acharj (Brahman) in that he receives gifts on the death 
of a GosAin. In the Brahmacharj dsram or stage the ‘ GosAin * dons the janeo or 
sacred thread of caste, in the second dsram or degree he becomes a^GosAin and puts 
it off again- In the third dsram he becomes a paramhans . and in the fourth an Abdkut. 
The paramhans shaves his head and the ahdhdt generally lives naked. This is the 
order observed in the Sanyas Dharm, but now-a-days a Gosafn merely besmears himself 
with ashes and goes forth as an abdhtit. The true Gosain must not approach a fire, 
and when he dies he is buried, not cremated. 


Gor&ya^Gosmn. 


Gobaya, a tribe, said to be descended from the Sarolia family of 
Lunar R&jputs, and to have come to Gujr&nw&la as a nomad and pastoral 
tribe from Sirsa. Another story is that they are descended from a 
Sombansi Rajput called Gur&ya whose grandson Mai came from the 
Lakki thal some 15 generations ago. A third tradition is that R&na, 
their founder, came from the Jammu hills in the time of the emperors. 
They are now found in Gujranwala, Sidlkot and Gurd&spur. They own 
31 villages in Gujrdmwala and are excellent cultivators, being one of 
the most prosperous tribes in the District. They have the same pecu- 
liar marriage customs as the S&hi Ja^s. In Si&lkot they revere Pir 
Mund&, round whose hhdngdh a bridal pair walks seven times, and offer- 
ings are made to it. This is done both by Hindus and Muhammadans, 
They are said to be governed by the cliuntfavand rule of inheritance- In 
Montgomery the Muhammadan Gor&yd, appears as a, J&t, RAjput and 
Aram clan (all three agricultural), and in Sh&hpur it is also classed as 
Jdt (agricultural). The word gorayd is said to be used for the nilgai 
(Forcax picta) in Central India. They are sometimes said to be a clan 
of the Dhillon tribe, but in Sialkot claim descent from Budh who had 
20 sons, including Gor&yA 

Gobi, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Gokia, a small Jdt clan found in Nabha. It derives its name from Goran 
Singh, a Rajput, who settled at Alow&l in Patiala and thus became 
a J&t, 

GokjIye, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Goekha. See Gurkha, 



aipw 


The Gosains. 


VIBHNCJ 


Bashisht 


Shakt 


Parasxr 


Sukdev 


Gor AcMrj 
Govind 


Shankar Swami j 


Sarup Ach&rj 
(S&rda Mat in 
West) 


Padm Acharj 
(Gnrdhan Mat 
in East) 


Totah. Ach&rj 
(ToyasM Mat 
in North) * 


Pribhui Dhar Acharj 
(Sringeri called Singri 
Mat in South) 



* The gurti of the pHru resides at Kharak, and that of the giria at B&lalc, both fa 
Hissar. Hiss&r Gazetteer, 1904, p. 81. 

f Census Report, 1891, § 6t>, p, 107*3, 


Widows are merely entitled to maintenance. Secular Gosdins will not 
plough, but they do not wear any janeo, r etain the choti and yet wear 
a pagiy dyed with red ochre. The religious or mafddri Gastons form 
traterniues and, though they do not marry, beep women. They are 
divided into akhdras or small colleges each under a mahant who has 
supreme control of all its property, the disciples bein^ dependent 
on his bounty. A mahant designates his successor, and his selection 
is rarely disputed, bat if he die without having named a successor 
the fraternity meets together and with the aid of other Gosdfns elects 
a new mahant. After his installation the late mahant’s property is 
distributed by him as he thinks fit, and this distribution, or hhandara 
as it is called, is rarely impugned. Like a Sanniasi the Gostun is buried, 
a cenotaph or samddh , dedicated to Maliadeo, being raised over him 
as he is supposed at death to be re-united with the god. Initiation 
consists simply m the guru’s cutting off the choti ; the head is then 
close shaved and the guru mantar read. 

In feii sa the Gos&ins form a separate caste, originating* in a 
sub-division of the Sanni&sis which was founded by Shimbu Achdri, 

' E^ry Gos&in is given at initiation a name, which ends in gir, purl 
(the two most commonly found in this tract), tirath, dsrctm, dsan or 
nath, by his guru . Bach of these sub-orders is endogamous, Le. 
a, gir may not marry a puri* The Gosams are also said to have gots s 
and to be further divided into the gharbdr or secular and the celibate 
who are either (1) matddri (whose dwelling, maf, is inside the village 
and who may engage in all worldly pursuits, but not marry), (2) 
dsanddri (whose house is on the outskirts of the village), or (8) ahdhdt , 
who wander about begging, but may not beg for more than seven hours 
at one place. The abdhut carry with them a ndrial or cocoanut shell, 
and may only take in alms cooked grain which they must soak in 
water before they eat it. Nor may they halt more than three days at 
any place unless it be a tirath (place of pilgrimage) or during the rains. 
Gos&ms are generally clad in garments dyed with geru, 

la the south-west of the Punjab the priests of Shsimji and Lfilji 
who^are Khatris and found largely at Leia and Bhakkar,’ are called 
Gos&ms. The Khatris and Aror&s of the south-w°st ar© either 
disciples (sewaks) of these Gosains or Sikhs.t Other Gosiins ar© 
those of Baddoke, 

The Gos&ins appear to be correctly classed as a Yaisknava sect or 
rather order, though in the hills they affect Maliadeo and are mahants 
of temples of Shiva. 

Gosal, a small J clan which is found in 3 ind and has a Sidh, Bdla, at 
Badrukhan, where offerings are made to his samddh . 

Granth!, a reader of the Sikh Granthy an expounder thereof ; but cf* &idni« 

Gun A, a tribe of J&fcs found in KapurthaU State, SuMnpur tahsil. Its 
tradition avers that it migrated from Delhi in the Mughal times. 


Gosal-** Guda* 





Gugera, (1) one of fche principal muhins or clans of the Si&ls in Jhang. It 
gave its name to the township of that name, once the head-quarters of 
the present Montgomery district and still of a tahsil; (2) also a Kliarral 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gujar, Gttjjar, -or, fern. 4. Dim, Gojareta, fem. 4, and Gujretra, fem. 4 M a 
young Gujar. Derivatives are Gajrdl or Gujrebr&, a dwelling-place of 
Gujars ; and Gujrdt, the ‘ country or tract of- the Gujars/ The District 
of Gujr&fc takes its name from the town of Gujr&t, but the present town 
though a modern one stands on the site of an ancient city called Udanagri, 
the everlasting or fragrant township. Popular tradition assigns its 
foundation to K&jd, Bachan Pdl, a Surajbansi Rajput who came from the 
Gangetic Dodb, and attributes its restoration to Ali KMn, a Gujar, 
doubtlf ss the historical Alakhana, Raja of Gurjara, who was defeated 
by Sangkara Yarma between 883 and 901 A. D. Captain Mackenzie, 
however, recorded another tradition which assigned the restoration of 
Gujr&t town to R6m Gujran, wife of Badr Sain, son of R&ja Risalfi 
of Sidlkot who rebuilt it in Sambat 175 (A. D. 118). Both accounts 
agree in ascribing the refounding of the modem town to the time 
of Akbar. According to Stein, Shankara Yarma of Kashmir, soon 
after his accession in 883 A. D., undertook an expedition to the 
south and south-west of Kashmir and first invaded Gujaradesa, a 
tract certainly identifiable with the modern District of Gujrat, which 
lies between the Chen&b and Jhelum * At an earlier period, in the 
latter part of the 6th century, the R&j£ of Th&nesar, Prabakara-vardhana, 
had also carried on a successful campaign against th© Hun settlements 
in the north-west Punjab and the 4 clans of Gurjar&’t, so that it would 
appear that a branch of the Gurjara race was firmly established in the 
modern Gnjr&t before 600 A. D.J 

The modern District of Gujrit, however, comprises the Her&t or J&t 
pargana and the Gujrat or Gujar pargana.§ These parganas used to 
be divided into tappas and the tappas into tops, each top being under 
a chaudhri. 

The modern District of Muzaffargarh also possesses a Gujrat on the 
Indus, in the riverain which runs parallel with the Dera Gh&zi Kh£n 
district. 

The Distbibutioh oe the Gujaes* 

# The present distribution of the Gujars in India is thus described by 
Sir Alexander Cunningham :~ 

** At the present day the Gujars are found in great numbers in every 
part of the North-West of India, from the Indus to the Ganges, and 
from the Hazara mountains to the Peninsula of Gujarat, They are 
specially numerous along the banks of the Upper Jumna, near Jag&dhri 
and Buriya, and in the Sah&ranpur district, which during the last 
century was actually called Gujar&fc. To the east they occupy “the petty 


, * S ; tein c? fap dhi * y on KMul iFestgruss an Rudolf von Roth , Stuttgart, 

1893). See also Stem s Rajatarangim, p. 204, Vol.I. * 8 

t V, Smith, Early Hist, of India , p 283. 

$For the derivation of the word Gujrit see Dr. Fleet’s note in JE.A.S 1906 d 459 
He derives it from Gujaratra _ Prakrit Gujjaratti, the modern name of Guzerat being due 
to Alberuni s Guz(a)rat. means the > *<M jars’ village,’ Gujrat the ‘Gujars’ 

country, a distinction overlooked m Baden- Powell’s Indian Village Community * 

§ Gujrit Gazetteer, 1892-93, p. 19. Of. the Sett. Bep. of the Gujrit District. 1861 o 2 
The term Herat 18 of unknown origin, but it appears to be also called the Jat Star ’ 
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State of Samptar in Bundelkhand, and one of the northern Districts of 
Gwalior, which is still called Gujargar. They are found only in small 
bodies and much scattered throughout Eastern R&jputsSna and Gwalior; 
but they are more numerous in the Western States, and specially 
towards Gujar&t, where they form a large part of the population. The 
B4j&s of Rew&ri to the south of Delhi are Gujars. In the Southern 
Punjab they are thinly scattered, but their numbers increase rapidly 
towards the north, where they have given their name to several 
important places, such as Gujranw&la in the Reehna Doab, Gujr&fc in 
the Ofaaj Do&b, and Gujar Khan in the Sindh Sagar Dofib. They are 
numerous about Jhelum and Hassan Abdal,* and throughout the Hazara 
district; and they are also found in considerable numbers in the Dardu 
districts of Chilas, Kohli, and Palas, to the east of the Indus, and in 
the contiguous districts to the west of the river.” 

In the Punjab they essentially belong to the lower ranges and sub- 
montane tracts ; and though they have spread down the Jumna in 
considerable numbers, they are almost confined to the riverain low* 
lands. In the higher mountains they are almost unknown. Gujrat is 
still their stronghold, and in that District they form 13^ per cent, of 
the total population. There alone have they retained their dominant 
position. Throughout the Salt Range, and probably under the eastern 
hills also, they are the oldest inhabitants among the tribes now settled 
there; but in the west the Gakkhars, Janjuas, and Pa$h&ns, and in the 
east the Rajputs have always been too strong for them, and long ago 
deprived them of political importance. In the PesMwar district 
almost any herdsman is called a Gujar, and it may be that some of 
those who are thus returned are not true Gujars by race. But 
throughout the hill country of Jammu, OhibMl, and Hazira, and away 
in the territory lying to the north of PesMwar as far as the Sw&t 
river, true Gujar herdsmen are found in great numbers, all possessing 
a common speech, which is a Hindi dialect quite distinct from the 
Panjabi or Pashto current in those parts. Here they are a purely 
pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into the higher 
ranges in summer and descending with them into the valleys during 
the cold weather ; and it may be said that the Gujar is a cultivator 
only in the plains. Even there he is a bad cultivator, and more given 
to keeping cattle than to following the plough. In OhitrdI also Gujars 
are found in the Shishi Kuh valley, while the Bashgals (the K&firs of 
the Bashgal valley are so styled by Chitr&lis) are described as curiously 
like the Gujars in the P unjab. t 

It is impossible without further investigation to fix the date of the 
Gujar colonization of the lower districts. They are almost exclusively 
Musalm&n except in the Jumna Districts and Hoshi&rpur, and they 
must therefore have entered those Districts before the conversion of the 
great mass of the caste. The Jullundur Gujars date their conversion 
from the time of Aurangzeb, a very probable date. The Ferozepur 
Gujars say that they came from D&ranagar in the south of India, that 
they moved thence to R&nia in Sirs a, and thence again to Ferozepur 
via Kasur. The Mn salmon Gujars of all the eastern half of the Pro- 

* Hassan was himself a Gujar. 
f But Basbgali is essentially an Iranian dialect, 

Bashgali, in 3, B. A. S., 1911, p. 1. 



vince still retain more of their Hindu customs than do the majority of 
their converted neighbours, their women, for instance, wearing petti- 
coats instead of drawers, (just m they do io Jullundur also), and red 
instead of blue. In Jullundur the Gujar shoe is usually of a peculiar 
make, the upper leather covering little of the foot. It is noticeable that 
Gujrdfc is fco the Gujars what Bhatner and Bhatti&oa are to the Bha^ti, 
a place to which there is a traditional tendency to refer their origin. 

The Gujar is a fine stalwart fellow, of precisely the same physical 
type as the Jat ;* and the theory of aboriginal descent which has some- 
times been propounded, is fco my mind conclusively negatived by his 
cast of countenance. He is of the same social standing as the Jd-t, or 
perhaps slightly inferior ; but the two eat and drink in common without 
any scruple, and the proverb says : “ The Jat, Gujar, Abir, and Gola 

are all four hail fellows well met.” But he is far inferior in both 
personal character and repute to the Jdt. He is lazy to a degree, and 
a wretched cultivator; his women, though not secluded, will not do 
field work save of the lightest kind ; while Bis fondness for cattle 
extends to those of other people. The difference between a Gujar and 
a Rajput cattle-thief was once explained to me thus by a Jdt : “The 
Rajput will steal your buffalo. But he will not send his father to 
say he knows where it is and will get it back for Rs. 20, and then 
keep the Rs. 20 and the buffalo too. The Gujar will.” The Gujars 
have been turbulent throughout the history of the Punjab, they were 
a constant thorn in the side of the Delhi emperors, and are still ever 
ready to take advantage of any loosening* of the bonds of discipline to 
attack and plunder their neighbours. Their character as expressed in 
the proverbial wisdom of the countryside is not a high one : “A 
desert is better than a Gujar : wherever you see a Gujar, hit him.” 
Again *. “ The dog and the cat two, the Hangar and the Gujar two ; 
if it were not for these four, one might sleep with one's door open” : 
so “ The dog, the monkey, and the Gujar change their minds at every 
step ;” and “ When all other castes are dead make friends with a 
Gujar.” As Mr. Maconachie remarks : “Though the Gujar possesses 
two qualifications of a highlander, a hilly home and a constant desire 
for other people's cattle, he never seems to have had the love of 
fighting and the character for manly independence which distinguishes 
this class elsewhere. On the contrary he is generally a mean, sneak- 
ing, cowardly fellow; and I do not kuow that he improves much with 
the march of civilization, though of course there are exceptions ; men 
who have given up the traditions of the tribe so far as to recognize 
the advantage of being honest — generally.” 

Such is the Gujar of the Jumna Districfcs.t But further west his 
character would seem to be higher. Major Wace describes the Gujars 

. * This description would appear to require some qualification. The Gujar of Kashmir 
is described as tall and gaunt, his forehead and his chin are narrow, Ms nose fine and 
slightly curved. The Gujar of the United Provinces is above the medium height, well made 
and active, his face long and oval, and his features fine rather than coarse. Crook© 
describes him as ‘ a fairly typical Indo* Aryan.’ J. R. A. S., 190? p 981 The Punjab 
Gujar might be well described in the above terms. As compared with the Jat he has 
better features, but is not of such a good type. 

f Sir J. Wilson, however, wrote i ** The ^ujar villages in Gurgaon have on the whole stood 
the late bad times better than those of almost other caste — better than the J&ts, and almost 
as wen as the Ahirs. Our Gurgfch Gujars are very little given to thieving, and I have 
rather a high opinion of them.” 
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°f Hazara as “ a simple all-enduring race, thrifty and industrious, with 
no ambition but to be left alone in peace with their cattle and fields 
and (e many.of them are fine men in every way.” Mr. Thomson says 
that the Gujars of Jhelum are the best farmers in the District (perhaps 
not excessive praise in a District held by Gakkhars, Aw&ns, and 
K^jputs), though the Maliar or Ar^in is a better market gardener ; 
and that they are quiet and industrious, more likeable than (Salt Range) 
Jats, but with few attractive qualities, Mr. Steedman gives a similar 
account of the Gujars of Rawalpindi, calling them u excellent culti- 
vators.” So the Gujars of Hoshiarpur are said to be "a quiet and 
well-behaved set.” In Jullundur Sir Richard Temple described thorn 
as " here as elsewhere of pastoral habits, but more industrious and less 
predatory than usual” ; and Mr. Barkley writes : “ At present, after 

30 years of British rule, they are probably as little given to crime as 
any other large class in the agricultural population. It is still 
generally true that they occupy themselves more with grazing than 
with agriculture; but this is by no means invariably the case.” But 
in Ferozepur again Mr. Brandret-h describes them as “ unwilling 
cultivator *s, and greatly addicted to thieving,” and gives instances of 
their criminal propensities. Thus it would appear that the further the 
Gujar moves from his native hills, the more he deteriorates and the 
more unpleasant he makes himself to his neighbours. The following 
description of the Gujars of Kangra by Mr. Barnes is both graphic and 
interesting s— 

u The Gujars of the hills are quite unlike the caste of the same desig- 
nation in the plains. There they are known as an idle, worthless and 
thieving race, rejoicing in waste, and enemies to cultivation and im- 
provement ; but above and below they are both addicted to pastoral 
habits. In the hills the Gujars are exclusively a pastoral tribe,— they 
cultivate scarcely at all. The Gaddis keep flocks of sheep and goats, 
and the Gu jar's wealth consists of buffaloes. These people live in the 
skirts of the forests, and maintain their existence exclusively by the 
sale of the milk, ghi , and other produce of their herds. The men 
graze the cattle, and frequently lie out for weeks in the woods tending 
their herds. The women repair to the markets every morning with 
baskets on their heads, with little earthen pots filled with milk, butter- 
milk and glni, each of these pots containing the proportion required 
for a day’s meal. During the hot weather the Gujars usually drive 
their herds to the upper range, where the buffaloes rejoice in the rich 
grass which the rains bring forth, and at the same time attain condition 
from the temperate climate and the immunity from venomous flies 
which torment their existence in the plains. The Gujars are a fine, 
manly race, with peculiar and handsome features. They are mild and 
inoffensive in manner, and in these hills are not distinguished by the 
bad pre-eminence which attaches to their race in the plains. They are 
never known to thieve. Their women are supposed to be not very 
scrupulous* Their habits of frequenting public markets and carrying 
about their stock for sale unaccompanied by their husbands undoubtedly 
expose them to great temptations ; and I am afraid the imputations 
against their character are too well founded. They are tall, well-grown 
women, and may be seen every morning entering the bazars of the hill 
towns, returning home about the afternoon with their baskets emptied 



*^0 Gujar origins. 

of their treasures. The Gujars are found all over the District. They 
abound particularly about Jw&l&mukbi, Tira, and Nadaun. There 
are some Hindu Gujars, especially towards Mandi; but they are a small 
sect compared to the Musalmans.” 

“It has been suggested/ 5 continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, “ and is I 
believe held by many, that Jdts and Gujars, and perhaps Ahirs also, are 
all of one ethnic stock; and this because there is a close commuAion 
between them. It may be that they are the same in their far-distant 
origin. But I think that they must have either entered India at differ- 
ent times or settled m separate parts, and my reason for thinking so is 
precisely because they eat and smoke together. In the case of Jat and 

IriSL th ? f f dlffer ™ tiation is obvious, the latter being pf 

higher rank than the former. But the social standing of Jdts, Guiars 
and Ahirs being practically identical, I do not see wby they should 
™ r - w hav ,? separated 1 fc bey were once the same. It is however 
possible that the Hits were the camel graziers and perhaps husband- 

rnen, the G-u^ars the cowherds of the bills, and the Ahirs the cowherds 

of the plains. If this be so, they afford a classification by occunation 
of the yeoman class, which fills up the gap between and fs 2S 
continuous with the similar classification of the castes above* them as 
Brahmans, Bamas, and Bft puts, and of the castes below them as TarXns 
Chamdrs and so forth. But we must know more of the early distribi/ 
tion of the tribes before we can have any opinion on th P snIvfLf ti”" 
noticed in the early historians a connect^/ between the mSration^^ 
location of Gujars and Rajputs which has struck me as being more than 
accidental; but the subject needs an immense deal of work upon it 
before it can be said to be even ready for drawing conclusions * P 

The origin oe the Gojaes. 

A fuI1 , bistory of the ancient Gurjaras and of the n * 
empire, the existence of which the late Mr A M T l!l g 5 ? ur I ara 

have established, f would be beyond the scope oi this S'cM T^° 
reader’s attention mav be directeri f-n ■ - f s a ™ cl e> but the 

in Punjab. AcSw til, 

modern Tunwar Rajputs) were a clan of the^Gurjaras^and ■ H? 
imperial or ruling clan. The Pehown t p a h„ indeed their 

inscription records of a Tomara familv that > ^ ^ ^ arn ip district) 
raja, Jaula, whose name recalls that of^the ShahTra^ 1 ! 61150 * 3 i r ° m a 
and of the maharaja, Toram&na Shahi -Tauvla of thn r UVla - ° r daflula 
Dr. Hoernle thinks it probable that' the Swf, f 1 T ms c™ption. 

the Tomaras, were all Alans or divisions of I M f d P f ihar s, Kke 
descent from Toramana, king of the White hT” * tn £ G ’ claim “g 
Mr. Bhandarkar has shown that the Solankis (Chaulaly^fSara 


* Mr. Wilson notes that the Guiars nnH th* v TTi 7~ — — - ‘ 

together s and suggests that the latter may be to tf? p - tnbe °* B &mts are often found 
the Meos and what most Rajputs are to the^ Jats u,jars Khanzadahs are to 

f See his note in J. E. A, S. 1905 rm ifiaV „ i 

“i j H £ a ii”S”p"r , K£’ a 1 '," ""™"> “li?.* 1 *” * 

Rijputs are probably of Gujar descent b ® n ° tsd t5llt 1116 Bap or Bad-Gujar 
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Krishna and the Gujars. 

(Pratih&ras), Parmars (Param&as) and Gliauh&ns (Ch&humAnas or 
Ch£huv4nas), the four so-called Agniktila clans of R&jputs, were originally 
divisions of the Gurjaras, and to these Dr. Hoernle would thus add the 
Tomaras and Kachhw alias. The exact ethnic relation of the Gurjaras 
to the Huns is still very obscure, but as a working hypothesis Dr. 
Hoernle thinks that in the earlier part of the 6th century A. D. a great 
invasion of Central Asiatic peoples* Huns* Gurjaras and others* whose 
exact interrelation we do not know, took place. The first onset carried 
them as far as Gwalior, but it was checked by the emperor of Kanauj, and 
the main portion of these foreign hordes settled in R&jput&na and the 
Punjab, while the Chaulakyas turned south. In the north the invaders 
fused with the natives of the country and in the middle of the 7th 
* century the Parihars emerged, an upgrowth followed by that the 
Parmars, Chauh&ns and imperial Gurjaras about 750 A. D. About 840 
the Giirjara empire, with its capital at Kanauj, embraced nearly the 
whole of northern India, under Bhoja I, but after his death it declined.* 

Another problem of great interest in the history of Indian religions 
is the connection of the Gurjaras with the cult of the child Kri’shna of 
Mathura, as contrasted with that of the ancient Krishna of Dw4rak&.t 
This cult was, almost beyond question, introduced into India by 
nomads from the north, very probably by the Gurjaras. No doubt the 
modern Gujars, even those who have retained their Hindu creeds, have 
lost all recollection of any special devotion to the cult of Krishna, and 
he is now prominent in the traditions of the Ahirs, but certain groups 
of the Ahirs appear to be of Gurjara origin. Among them we find the 
Nandbansi whose name reminds us of Nand Mihr, a legendary progeni- 
tor of the Gujars, and a Solanki (Ohaulakya) got appears among the 
J4dubansi. If we may assume that these two great races, the Gujar 
and Ahir, once pastoral, and still largely so, are really identical, the 
theory that the cult of the child Krishna was introduced into India by 
the Gujars in general or more particularly by the Nandbansi and 
Gu&lbansi branches of the Ahirs becomes greatly strengthened. Like 
the Huns, the Gurjaras were originally sun- worshippers, but they have 
lost all traces of any special devotion to the cult of the Sun-god, and 
may have acquired some tincture of Christianity either from their 
neighbours in Central Asia or from their connection with Christians 
among the Huns.J 

Various origins are claimed by different Gujar clans. Thus in 
Gujr&t the ChauMn claim descent from Rai Pithora of Delhi. 

The Chhokar in Karnal say they are Chandarbansi and an offshoot of 
the J&du R&jputs of Muzaffarnagar in the United Provinces. The 
Bhodw&l, Kaisi&n and Raw&l all claim to be Chandarbansi, the 
Kalskn being Ohauh&ns and the Raw&ls Khokhar Rajputs by origin ; 
but the Chham&n say they are Surajbansi and Tunw&rs. 

In Gurd4spur the Bbad4na, ChMla, Kas4na, Mdmn§ and Tur gets 
claim Rdjput descent and the Ranths and Bojars J&t extraction, while 

* Ibid, pp. 31-32, and p. 4. 

•f See Krishna , Christianity and the Gujars, by Mr. J. Kennedy in J. R. A. S., 1907, p. 975. 
x Ibid, p. 989. 

§ From the Mnnm Oniars some of the Rharais and Bizigars are said to have bran oh* 
edoff. 
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The Gujar sections . 

the Chapras say they are Khatns by origin, and the Modis, Path&ns. 
The Chh&la got claims descent from R4j& Som Bans, Ra i& of Gahr 
Gajni in the Deccan, and its ancestor embraced IsMm at R&hon in 
Jullundnr, married a Gang Kas&na girl and so became a Gujar. The 
Kas&na declares itself descended from Rdja [Cans, the Munm from R&j& 
Indar Rai, and the Pand&ua from R&ja Panda R&i, 

The Pasw&i ascribe their foundation to Wajih Kalbi, a companion of 
the Prophet, who accompanied Ahutas, ruler of Yemen, when he 
conquered Kashmir. The Pasw&l originally settled in Sidlkot but have 
spread into Gurd&spur. 

The Hindu Rawat Mandan got is found in the B&wal nizdmat of 
If&bha. It traces its descent to one R&wat who fell in love with a 
damsel, Gorsi, whom he only carried off after a great struggle. His 
mesalliance cost him his status as a Rajput and he became a Gujar. 
The got derives its name from him and from the number of heads 
(mandan) which fell in the struggle for Gorsi. This got is numerous 
in Jaipur, where it keeps its women in parda and forbids widow 
remarriage, but this is allowed in N&bha. Formerly the R&wat 
Mandan did not roof their houses or put planks to their doorways, 
though they now do so. A child's first tonsure should be performed at 
the shrine of Sw&mi Pun D&s in Rew&ri tahsil. 

The Chokar of N&bha, who appear to be distinct from the Chhokar, 
are Hindus and trace their descent from Sankat, a Chau kin Rajput of 
S&mbhar in Jaipur, who was a great robber. Once on the road he 
forcibly espoused a beautiful girl whose kinsmen came to her aid, but 
Sankat sought help from Ban Deo and he and his comrades took the 
shapes of birds, and escaped. A barber too rang a wedding-bell in 
front of their pursuers, and they resolved to turn back. So the got of 
Sankat was called Chokar, e one who misses/ and it still affects Ban 
Deo, holding the first tonsure of its children at his shrine in Jaipur, 
never burning cotton sticks for fuel and only using cotton after first 
offering it to Ban Deo. 

In N&bha the Bhargar, Chapr&ia, Doi, Kas&na, Khar&na and 
Sardh&na Gujars all vaguely claim Rdjput origin, but unlike other 
Hindu Gujars they only avoid three gots in marriage, permitting it in 
the mother’s father’s got They specially affect Devi and do not give 
the beestings of a cow or buffalo to any one till the Am&was, when they 
cook rice in the milk, place it on a spot plastered with cow-dung and 
then give it to their children. The Bhargar, like the R&wat Mandan, 
use no doors or roofs of timber, and ascribe this tabu to the fact that 
one of their women became a sati and a house raised in her honour 
was left incomplete.* 

The Melu Gujars in Mbha are converts from Hinduism, but still 
avoid four gots in marriage. They do not build two hearths close 
together, or wear blue cloth. Their women wear gowns. This got 
never sell milk, lest the animal fall ill, but they may sell ghL 

The elements of the Gujars are not easy to describe. Local tradi- 
tions, as has already been shown, vary as to the origins of many clans, 


# Or unroofed P Apparently a hypgsthral shrine is meant, 
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The Gujar elements. 

but the following addenda may be noted as to the clans descended 
from the various Rajput races : — Chauh4n origin is claimed by the 
Bhalesar, f sons of Bhallu/ Baharwal, Jhandar, Kalsi4n (in Karn41). 

Panwdr descent is claimed by the Bahlot, ChMli, Phambhr4, ‘ sons of 
Phamar ’ and Paur* ; J4du (Chandarbaiisij descent by the Ohhokar (in 
Karn41), Janjua origin by the Barrdh, Khokhar (Ohandarbansi) by the 
Baw4l (in Karnal), Man has by the Dhinda, Sombansi by the Dhakkar, 
Surajbansi by the Saramdna, and Tur by the Chhamdn (in Karnal). 

Folk-etymology and legendary lore have been busily engaged in 
finding explanations of various clan names among the Gujars. Thus of 
the Barras, (a word meaning * holy ’) it is said that their ancestor 
Fatiliuila used to bring water from the river at Multan- barefoot, for his 
spiritual guide’s ablutions. One day the Pir saw that his disciple’s foot 
had been pierced with thorns, so he gave him his shoes, but Fatihulla 
made them into a cap, as worthy to be so worn, and again his feet were 
pierced with thorns. The Pir seeing this blessed him and called him 
Barra.t 

The Bharyar claim descent from Baj4 Earn. The children of his 
descendant R4ja Dhal always used to die and his physicians advised 
him to feed his next child on the milk of a she-wolf ( bhairya ), whence 
the name Bhary&r. Buta embraced Isl&m in Babar’s time and settled 
in Sh&hpur. 

Of the Gajgahi section it is said that Wall, their ancestor, was a 
Khatana who wore a gajgah or horse’s silver ornament, so his descendants 
are now called Gajgahi. 

Of the Kha tanas’ origin one story is that one day Mor and Mohang, 
sons of Raj4 Bhans, came hack from hunting and ate on a khat or bed« 
For this breach of social etiquette the Brahmans outcasted them, saying 
they had become Muhammadans, so they adopted IsMtn and were 
nicknamed Khatana. Another legend makes the Khatamis descendants 
of R4ja> Jasp&l and the Pandavas. Jaspal had extended his dominions 
from Thanesnr to Jhelum and, when Sultan Mahmiid Sabuktagin 
invaded Hindustan, Jasp&l met him at Attock, but was defeated and 
slain. His son, Anandp&l, ruled for two years at, Lahore and then fled 
to Hindustan, leaving two sons, Khat4na and Jaideo or Jagdeo, of whom 
the former ruled at Lahore and turned Muhammadan. Olher Gujar 
clans also claim descent from Anandp*T, and Sult4n Mahmud as signed 
the Khat&nas jagirs in Gujrat where they founded SMhptir, now a 
deserted mound near Chak Din4. 

The Khat&nas are not only a leading Gujar clan but have many off- 
shoots in the minor sections, such as the Gajgahis, Topas, Amr4nas, 
Aw4nas, Bhunds, Bukkans, Thilas, and the Jangal, Debar, Dot, and 
Lohaar clans. 

Hindu Kha.t4nas are also found in the B&wal nimmat of N&bha and 
there claim Tur R4jput origin, deriving their name from Khatu Nagar , 
a village in Jaipur. As followers of B4tv4 Mohan D4s Bhadaw&sw&la 

*Qneis tempted to connect his name with Porus, ■ 

f No such word is traceable in the Pmj&M piety. The term reCalls 
Rajputs, ^ 



Gujar organization* 

they abstain from flesh and wine, At weddings the Jat ceremonies 
are observed and on the departure of the bridegroom’s party his father 
is beaten by the women of the bride’s family. 

The To pas are really Khat&nas and when the Jats and Gujars were 
competing for the honour of giving the biggest contriburion to Akbar’s 
rebuilding of Gujr&t town one Adam, a RhatAna, paid a lakh and a 
quarter of rupees into the imperial treasury, measuring the money in a 
topa } whence his descendants are so named* 

In Haz&ra the Terns say they are really Rajputs and descended 
from a raja who was so generous that when once a faqir to test him 
demanded his head he stooped, so that the faqir might cut it off, 
which he did. Having thus proved his generosity the faqir replaced 
his head on his shoulders and prayed for his life to be restored to him. 
The clan name is derived from trer y a scar. 

In Delhi certain Gujar clans claim descent from eponyms. Such are 
Badhd.ua, descendants of Bhopal; Amlaota, from Ambapdl, Bhotla, from 
Bharup ; Babin, from Baniapal ; Dhaidha, from Diptipil ; Chinori, from 
Ghhainpal ; Nangri, from Naghpdl, and Tanur, from Tonpal. As to the 
Adhana, tradition says that Rija Rim Chand of the solar race had two 
sons, Lu and Kush. The latter was the progenitor of the Kachhwii 
Rijpufcs ; while Lu’s son Ganwat had a son named Raji who made a karao 
marriage and was nicknamed Gujar. He had two sons Adhe and Swahi. 
The latter died sonless, but Adhe founded the Adhana clan. 

Organization . —It is generally asserted that the real (asli) or original 
Gujars are the sections, Gorsi, Kasana and the half tribe Burgat, 
so-called as descended from a slave mother.* Next to these rank 
the Khatanas who for a long period held sway in the Gujrafc, in which 
tract, however, the 2^ section* were the original settlers, the other 
sections having become affiliated to them in coarse of time, though 
not necessarily Gujars by origin. As an instance of this process of 
accretion the Gujars point to the Barras, of Hasilanwili village in 
Gujrit, whose forebear Fati-ulla, a Janjua by birth, was deputed by 
one of the saints of MuMn to colonise that tract. All Gujars give 
daughters to the Barras, but never receive them in return, and the 
Barras all rank as Mian as, except those of certain families which have 
forfeited their sanctity, and are designated Pir.t 

In Hazara the 2-| ‘ real’ sections do not appear to be recognised, but 
it is generally conceded that the Katharia, Hakla and Sarju sections 
are of Riiput origin, though this origin is also claimed by several 
others. Tradition avers that the Kafchirias once ruled a large part of 

# ln Delhi the asli sections are said to be 3| Chechi, Nikadi, Gorsi, and Kasana 
(the half). And in Karn&l the 2-J sections are said to bo the Gorsi, Cbechi and 
Kas&na (the half). But the Chechi are said, in Gnjrat, to be by origin Kbat&nas, so 
that the accounts generally agree in representing the Gorsi, £as£na and Khatana as th© 
8 original Gujar clans. Several stories are told to explain their pre-eminence. 
Thus in Ludhiana it is said that Jagpal, Oor&i, and Abaya, Khatana, successfully 
resisted Baja Jag’s father, 0 da Dip, in a mock campaign for 3 years, while Nandu 
Lil, Bargat, gave in after a few months—hence his cb.n was called the half, 
t In the Jhelum Gazetteer the Bharras {sic) are said to be descendants of Shaikh, 
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the Punch valley, whence the Dogras expelled them, though their chiefs 
still hold large jdgirs in that fief of Kashmir. Naturally the Kathdrias 
only take wives from Gujars of R4jput descent and only give brides 
to men of their own section,* 

The Gujars are often, said to have 84 clans or sections and in 
Ludhiana their Mirdsis address them as i Oha.ard.si got da diwa/ L 0 ., 
s Light of the 84 clans 5 ; but other accounts assign them 101, 170 or 
even 888 sections. 

Of these numerous clans none have any definite superiority over the 
rest, though a few have a vague local standing above their neighbours, 
Such are the Khobar, Raw&l, W4pe and Dhaldkt in Karndl — because 
they abstain from flesh and liquor, whereas the Chhokar, Kalsdn, 
Dafyar, Dhosi and Rdthi sections do not. Of regular classes there is 
hardly a trace, excepting the Miinas who form in Gujrat a semi-sacred 
class. They are descendants of men who have acquired a name for 
learning or sanctity and so their descendants cannot give wives to 
Gujars of less exalted rauk.J Indeed the leading Khatdna family of 
Dinga used to consider it derogatory to give daughters to any Gujar 
at all and sought bridegrooms in more exalted families, or failing them 
let their girls remain unwed. In Gujr£fc the Gujars also possess a 
curious social organisation, being possessed of 84 darrs or lodges.§ 
Originally the number was only 54 — distributed over the 7 tappas into 
which the tract was divided in Akbar’s time, but 20 have been added 
from various families, and 5 assigned to the Gujars of K 41 a in Jhelum. 
To become a darr-udld or member requires money, influence and popu- 
larity, A candidate must first, at his son’s wedding, obtain the consent 
of the existing* darr~wdlds s which is not easily done, as there must be no 
‘ black-balls/ and he must be on good terms with the leading men. 
Having been thus elected he must pay so much per darr to the mirasis . 
At present the rate is Rs. 11 per darr so he has to pay 84 x ll=Rs. 924, 
or nearly 60 guineas as entrance fee. His descendants remain darr- 
wdlas, but his agnates do not acquire the privilege. At a son’s wed- 
ding in the family a darr-wdld has to pay a fee of not less than 4 annas 
to each darr for its mirdsi . The darr-wdlds do not as a rule give 
daughters in marriage to those who do not possess equal social stand- 
ing. The real origin of this system does not appear to be known, but it 
has some resemblances to the Rajput clihat and makan, and perhaps 
more to the lodges of the B4i4 Sdddt. 

The social observances of the Gujars are ordinarily those of the other 
Hindus or Muhammadans, as the case may be, among whom they live, 
but one or two special customs are to be noted. 

In Delhi a child is betrothed in infancy by the barber and Brahman 
jointly, but he is not married till the age of 3 0 or 12, Prior to the 
wedding one or the other on the bride’s part go to the boy’s house with 
the lagan to discuss the arrangements for the wedding. Half the lik 

~ *P. N. QAi7§280~ 

f The Dhal&ks of Keorak iu iahsil Kaifchal regard themselves as exalted in rank above 
the other iinjars in Karnal and used to give daughters to the Khoter and Chhokar 
Gnjars east of the Jumna. Naturally this led to female infanticide In Keorak, 
f In Ludhiana a few families also bear the title of Jffan, 

§ Lit, a door or threshold, 
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or dues are paid to both these functionaries at betrothal and the other 
half at the lagan , whereas Mts pay the whole at betrothal 

A day or two before the wedding madha worship is held, the beam 
of a plough being pitched before the house door with a little straw tied 
to its top. A large earthen jar with a smaller one full of water on top 
of it is also placed beside the beam, a red thread ( haldwa ) being 
fastened round the uppermost pot. Clearly this is a fertility charm, 
and the usage does not imply that the Gujars are devoted to agricul- 
ture. 

In Hoshidrpnr the Gujars have a curious custom at weddings. 
Money, called muddaji rupaiya ot ‘mudda at one rupee per soul/ is 
given by well-to-do Gujars on such an occasion to every Mirasi present, 
regardless of age or sex, and a pregnant Mirasan gets two rupees, one 
for each life. When a Gujar at* a son's wedding gives this money to the 
Mir&sis of certain specified Gujar gots it is called bhaji , and on the 
wedding of any boy of those specified gots the Mir&si of the Gujar who 
gave the original bhaji is entitled to a rupee. A Gujar who gives 
muddaji rupaiya is held in high esteem socially and the Mir&sis style 
him gharbhdn Jed data or f one who is generous even to the child in the 
womb/ 

The Gujars of Nakodar tahsil in Jullundur have the following custom 
(called pindwalna) at marriages, a survival of marriage by capture. 
The young men of the bridegroom's party gallop round the village, 
so as to encircle it ; those of the bride/s party endeavour to prevent 
this. If any one of the former succeeds in completing the circle, he is 
given a present by the bride's parents. Another custom is, for the 
girls of the bride or bridegroom's family to try and prevent one of 
their brothers-in-law from lighting the fire on which food for the 
marriage feast is to be cooked. If he succeeds, he is rewarded by a 
present of some article of dress. This custom is called jhalka-bhatM.* 

In Gurdfispur the ‘Muhammadan Gujars date their conversion from 
Hinduism to the time of Aurungzeb. They still observe Hindu rites, 
and on the birth of a son the women make an idol of cow-dung 
(govardhan), which is worshipped. The birth of a son is an expensive 
event, as besides the Q&zi and Mir&si who are fee'd, the child’s sister 
and paternal aunt get clothes and a she-buffalo or money, and the Gaur 
Brahman still visits some families as a parohit to bless the child's father 
by placing dab grass on his head. At a wedding too he observes this 
rite, but the chauka is made by a Mirasi. Herein the boy is seated on a 
basket before he dons his wedding garments and sets out for the bride's 
house. No Gujar is allowed to marry in his own got, but the Bhatia 
have given up this restriction, and generally Hindu customs are dying 
out among the Muhammadan sections. 

In Gujr&t the customs of the Muhammadan Gujars are in general 
similar to those of the Muhammadan J£ts, but after a birth on the 
dkawart day, when the' mother bathes and leaves the place of her 
confinement, a Brahman comes and makes a square ( chauha ), on which 
a diwd made of did (Sour) is lighted. Big rotis too are cooked, each a 
topa in weight, and given to the menials. The Brahman also gets a 


* But this custom is not confined to the Gujars. It exists among the Menas also. 
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topa of atti. In respectable families halloa is cooked as well, but it is 
eaten only by persons of the same bone,”' i. e., of the same got 
Married daughters cannot eat this halted because they have left the 
got, or section. If a son’s wife is away at her parents 5 house her share 
is sent her, but none of her parents 5 family can eat it. 

Milni is not observed at a marriage by the G.pjr£t Gujars, but they 
observe the dawa, or tf imitation 5 instead. Before the wedding pro- 
cession leaves the bridegroom’s house, the Mir&si of the bride’s family 
goes to see what the numbers of the procession will be and so on. He 
gets a present and returns, after which the wedding procession starts 
for the bride’s house. The Gujars also have a darr or custom of pay- 
ment to the Mir&sis of particular families, but it is done only by those 
families, not by all Gujars, whereas the Jdts have their rcdhacMri 
which may be done by any one who chooses. The darr has already 
been described. Some three or four weeks before the wedding the gala 
ceremony is also observed. Gala means a handful of grain which is 
put into the chaki (mill). The gala marks the commencement of the 
wedding and is celebrated, after the women of the birddri have 
assembled, by grinding five paropis of grain and putting the atd into 
a pitcher round which mauli thread has been tied. Amongst Hindus 
this mauli is first tied not only to the pitcher but to the chaki , pestle 
and mortar, chhaj, etc., as well, and then the &t& and other articles 
required for the wedding are got together. 

As a caste the Hindu Gujars appear to have no special cults, though 
in Gurgaon they fervently celebrate the Gordhan festival, but it is a 
Hindu, not a special Gujar, f&fce. In Hisstir Bhairon or Khetrpdl, as a 
village deity, is their chief object of worship. The tradition is that 
he was born of a virgin. His chief shrine is at Ahror (near Rew&ri in 
Gurgaon) where many of the Hiss&r Gujars attend a great festival 
held in his honour in February. 

The Muhammadan Gujars of Ha?/ira have a curious legend which 
recalls those of Dris, the Prophet, and of Hazrat Ghaus of the Chihltan 
mountain near Quetta.* Their ancestor Hand Mihr, they relate, used 
to serve the Prophet and once gave him a draught of water while at 
prayer. The Prophet promised to fulfil his every wish and Nand Mihr 
asked that his wife might bear him children, so the Prophet gave him 
a charm (tawk) for her to eat, but she did not eat it. This occurred 
thirty-nine times, and when the Prophet gave Nand the fortieth charm 
he made his wife eat them all at once. In clue course she bore him 
forty children, but finding that he could not support them all Hand Mihr 
turned thirty-nine of them adrift. They prospered and built a house 
into which they would not admit their unnatural father, so lie, on the 
Prophet’s advice, surrendered to them his remaining son also. 
Descendants of these forty sons are said to be found in other parts of 
the Punjab and Kashmir but not in Haz&ra itself, save as immigrants. 

By occupation the Gujars are essentially a pastoral race, so much so 
that in the Gojra (? Gujrat) something like a regular aid pa is observed 
on the death of a buffalo, the women mourning for it almost as if for a 


* See Dames’ Popular Poetry of the Baloches, p. 189. and Masson's Travels, JUmdon, 
1844, II, p, 85, 
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human, being. A similar custom is noted in Attook, in which District 
the women may often be seen with veiled faces weeping over the death 
of a milch buffalo. 

In Hoshiarpur Gujar women are in great request as wet-nurses and 
dwellers in towns frequently put out children to nurse with them for a 
year or more in order that they may grow up strong. Some Gujars 
will not allow their women to go into the towns with milk, and regard 
themselves as superior to those who allow this practice, refusing them 
their daughters in marriage. The freedom of Gujar women in this 
respect has given rise to a general idea that they are immoral. 

. a ' ress the Gujars are not distinguished by any marked peculiari- 
ties. In Gurgaon it is said that the Gujri dresses like a Kanjri, which 
reminds one of the proverb : 

Zamin ha yak sal ban jar shawad, 

Gujar be yak nukta Kanj'ar shawad, 

“ lu one year land becomes waste, 

By oae dot ‘Gujar 5 becomes ‘ Kanjar 5 ”* 

and probably is just as near the truth. In Kama! the women weave 
chaim , .both fine ( dhotar ) and coarse ( gdrlu ), of cotton, and it is usually 
dyed blue or red, and then printed. In Nabha they are said not to 
wear gold ornaments. 

The Gujars in Bahdwalpur have a hereditary representative (pagband) 
who presides at weddings and funerals, but he exercises no powers and 
receives no fees. ~ u 

The dialect of the Gujars is Gujari or Gojari. It has strong 
affinities with the language of Jaipur and is akin to Rajasthani. Gujari 
is spoken by the Himalayan Gujars, including those of the Siwdlik in 
Hoshiarpur, but elsewhere the Gujars generally speak the dialects of 
the people amongst whom they dwell, f r 

rati, or Bids, are described by Sir Denzil Ibbetson as “Brahmans who 
canm from Gujarat in Sindh, are in some respects the highest class of 
all Brahmans; they are always fed first; and they bless l Ganr wh ° 


Gujjrdl-~~Gul&bddsi, 31 § 

Gujjbai,, a Muhammadan Jdt tribe found in Gujr&t, anti descended from, a 
boy who was suckled by a Gujar foster-mother. It settled in Gujr^t in 
the time of Aurangzeb, 

Gulabdasi(a), a Sikh sect, or rather order, founded by one GuMb D&s, 
an Ud&si of ChattlM or Chatfc ianwaM near Kasur. Its doctrines 
may be described Has" "Epicurean in lendency, though the accounts 
given of them vary as to the precise tenets of the sect. One story is that 
they disbelieve in the existence of God, and only revere living priests 
of ^ their own persuasion. Gulafa Das, though originally an XJdfci, is 
said to have fallen under the influence of one Hir&D&s, a sddhoi Kasur, 
and about 70 years ago he discarded a faqir’s nudity for ordinary 
raiment, proclaiming that he had had a vision which convinced him 
that he had no religious superior, that pilgrimages were waste of time 
and temples not possessed of any sanctity. Mr. Maclagan says that 
the real founder of the sect was an Udasi named Piitam Das who 
received some slight at a Kuxnbh bathing festival on the Ganges and 
so started a new sect. His principal disciple was GuMb Dds, a Sikh 
Jat, who had been a ghorchdm or trooper in Maharaja Sher Singh's 
army and joined the new sect on the collapse of the Sikh monarchy. 
He compiled the scripture called Updes Bilds, and it is his tomb at 
Ohatti&nwala which is resorted to by his disciples. Mr, Maclagan 
added : — 

‘'The GuMbd&sxa have thrown over asceticism and have proceeded 
to the other extreme. They originally held that all that was visible 
in the universe was God, and that there was no other. It is said that 
Gulab Das declared himself to be,, Brahm and many of his disciples 
believe themselves to be God ; and, properly speaking, their faith is 
that man is of the same substance as the deity, and will be absorbed 
in him, but for the most part they are looked on by their neighbours 
as denying the existence of God altogether. They do not believe in 
a personal future life, and dispense with the veneration of saints 
and with pilgrimages and religious ceremonies of all kinds. Pleasure 
alone is their aim ; and renouncing all higher objects they seek only 
for the gratification of the senses, for costly dress and tobacco, wine 
and women, the lost of the eyes, and the pride of life. They are 
scrupulously neat in their attire and engage in all worldly pursuits, 
some of them being men of considerable wealth. They are said to have 
an especial abhorrence for lying, and there is certainly little or no 
hypocrisy in their tenets. In appearance they vary; some always 
wear white clothes ; others preserve the Udasi dress ; others are clothed 
like the Nirmalas ; and others are distinguished by being always shaved. 
They are of course greatly distrusted and, to some extent, despised by 
their co-religionists, and their numbers are said to be on the decrease. 
The Gulabdasis are returned mainly from Lahore and Jullundur,* 
They admit any caste to the sect, but the different castes admitted 
do not eat with each other or intermarry/’ 

GuMb Das abolished the kes or Sikh fashion of wearing the hair, 
allowed bis followers to smoke and only acknowledged such passages 

# They are also found in Amritsar and Ferozepore and have dehras in Am Mia and 
Karn£l. 
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* Dames’ account is different. He says that the principal part of the fWT™ i« 

Sy&hph&dh Durk&ni being Rinds, and the Fitffi, Joganiand Chang are nreLhlv 

Binds ; while the LasMris (except the Gahols and Btumds) and the P 

LasUris ; and the Suhri&nis and Holawanis are Balethis * Jlbtkams ate 


GulaMra—Qurchdm* 


of the Granth as accorded with Ms own views. The GuKbdasis do not 
frequent the ordinary fairs, but have a large gathering of their own, 
which lasts six days, during the Soli . The author of the Panjabi 
Dictionary says that Gul4b Das inclined on the whole towards 
pantheism. 

Gulahira, fern. 4, a vagabond. 

Gtjlam, see Ghulam. 

Guleeah, see Golera. 

Gulhaei, Gulhabia, a section of the Aroras, a man of that section, ( Panjabi 
Piety., p. 410} . 

Gumhar, see Kumhar. 

Gumrani, a clan of Pathans found in the Nowshera tahsil of Peshawar, 

Gundi-Nawazan, the f white * party in the Marwat plain of Bannu ; see under 
Spin. The ‘ black 5 or Tor party is known as the Gundi-Abezar. 

Gunjial, an agricultural clan found in Shah pur. 

6c b AHA, f a tribe of Jats who were originally Rajputs. They claim to have 
acquired their lands from Nawab Ghazi Khdn to whom they presented 
a valuable horse, and hq gave them as much land as they could compass 
in a day and a night 5 : ( Panjabi Piety., p. 415). 

Gubaya, see Goraya. 

Guebuz, an unimportant Pathan tribe, which accompanied the Wazxr in 
their movements, and once occupied the hills between their Mahsud 
and Darvesh Kbel brethren, where they disputed the possession of the 
Ghabbar peak with the Bitanni. They have now returned to their 
original seat west of the Khost rang© and north of the Dawari, who 
hold the trans-border banks of the Tochi river. 

Gurchani, an organized Baloch tuman, own the Mari and Dr&gal 
hills, and their boundary extends further into the mountains than that 
of any other of the tribes subject to us; while their territory does not 
extend much to the east of the Sulaimans. They are divided into eleven 
clans, of which the chief are the Durkani, Shekani Lashari (a sub- 
tuman), Pit&fi, Jisatkani, and Sabz&ni. The last four are true Baloch 
and the last three Rinds the remainder of the tribe being said to have 
descended from Gorish, a grandson of Raja Bhimsen of Baidarabad, 
who was adopted by the Baloch and married among them. He is 
said to have accompanied Humayun to Delhi, and on his return to 
have collected a Baloch following and ejected the Pathan holders from 
the present Gurchani holdings. It is not impossible that a consider- 
able number of the Lashari clan, who are not too proud of their affilia- 
tion to the Gurchani, may have returned themselves as Lashari simply, 
and so have been included in the Lashari tribe. The whole of tb© ' 
Dorhku and about half of the Lashari live beyond our border, and are 
not subject to us save through their connection with the tribe. The 
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latter Is the most turbulent of all the clans, and they and the Pitd.fi 
used to rival the Khosa tribe in lawlessness of conduct. They were 
given fresh lands prior to 1881 and gradually settled down. They are 
only found in Dera Ghazi, and have their head-quarters at L&lgarh, 
near Harrand, in that District, There is also a Gurch&ni clan among 
the Lunds of Sori. 

Gubdali, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gurkf, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Gurkha. — -T he ruling and military race of NepAl, only found in the Punjab 
as members of our Gurkha regiments. The Gurkha invasion will be 
found described in the Sirmur Gazetteer, pp. 16 — 18, the Simla 
Gazetteer , and the K&ngra Settlement Report, by Sir James Lyafi, § 82, 
but it left practically no traces on the ethnic elements of the Punjab 
Himalayas. The Gurkhas are of mixed Aryan and Mongolian blood. 
An interesting account of them will be found in Hodgson’s Essays , 
and their organisation which in some respects closely reproduces 
phenomena found in the Hindu castes of the Punjab, is described in 
Vansitfcart’s work. 

Gobmang. — -An insignificant class of criminals found in the Rawalpindi 
district, where some of them are registered as criminals, 

Gurmani, a Baloch tribe scattered through Deras Gh&zi and Ism&il KMa 
and Muzaffargarh. 

Gorra or Chamarwa. — The Brahmans who minister to the Charters, Aheris, 
and other outcasts. They are not recognized as Brahmans by the other 
classes; and though they wear the sacred thread it is perhaps possible 
that their claim to Brahman origin is unfounded. Yet on the whole it 
seems most probable that they are true Brahmans by descent, but have 
fallen from their high position. They are often called Chamarwa sddhs, 

Gurdn, a Hindu J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Gurzmar or Rufai. — One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to 
have been founded by one Sayyid Ahmad Kabir. It is so called from 
the fact that its members excite the compassion of the public by 
beating their breasts with studded maces (gnrz). They also carry 
about iron chains which they handle when red-hot, and knives and 
daggers and needles which they thrust through their flesh. The 
author of the Qanun-i-Islam (a book relating to Southern India) 
gives some details of their powers : “ they level blows at their backs 
with their swords, thrust a spit through their sides or into their eyes, 
both of which they take out and put in again • or cut out their tongues, 
which, on being replaced in their mouths, reunite, Nay, they even 
sever the head from the body and glue them together again with 
saliva/’ and so on, ad nauseam . 

Gotka, a small sept, some 60 souls in number, cf the Bhall section of th( 
J&ts found in Hadi&ra, a village in Lahore. They are descendants o: 
one Gurbakhsh Singh, a Sikh J£t who earned the nickname of Gutb 
(“ a collection of all that is bad ”) by his thieving propensities not lenj 
before the British conquest of the Punjab. He owned little land, am 
poverty compelled his descendants tp contijire his career of crime. 


Gyani, one possessing divine knowledge, a sage, from gydn, divine know- 
ledge or religious meditation ; among the Sikhs a traditional interpreter 
of the Granth . 

Gyazhingpa, see CMhzang. 

Gwala, an occupational term for a Hindu cowherd and shepherd. In the 
Punjab a Hindu milkman, butter-maker and cowherd is called a gwala 
and is generally by caste an Ahir* ; but if a Muhammadan, he would 
be called a ghosi and is often a Gujar by tribe. The Ahir gwdlds of 
the Punjab used to buy milk largely of the gliosis for butter-making, 
of which they had the monopoly. Till the Mutiny the ghosis were 
simply milk-sellers, bat after it they took to butter-making also, 
Hindus will buy milk of a Hindu gwala , or a Muhammadan ghosi, but 
not of th* latter if water has been mixed with the milk, as the water 
would defile them. When gwdlds purchase milk of Muhammadan 
ghosis to make butter they are supposed to see the cow milked, 

GwAB,f Gwabia, a nomad caste of Hindus, low in the social scale, and said 
to be broken-down Banj&ras who having lost their cattle and other 
property have taken to wicker work and lead a gipsy existence. But 
other accounts make them an offshoot of the S&nsis or Nats, They 
also make sirU or screens of reed and set millstones. In Hiss&r 
popular legend makes them descendants of a Bhil woman by a Rdjpnt, 
and in this District they are settled in H&nsi and Bhiw&ni fcahsfls, 
engaged in ordinary labour as well as mat-making, and described 
as intermarrying with Banj^ras. They are confined to the south-east 
Districts of the Punjab. 


* For the GwAlbans of the Ahfrs see under Ahir, 
f Possibly Gaw&r, q.v. 
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* Amin Chand’s Hist, of the Sialhoi Dist, pp. — - 

(Ghumman) tribe adds that the genuine Bajoali (sic) Rajputs are still to be found in 
Eiwalpiadi and Jhelnm. . „ . . n 

f Hist. ofSidlkot , pp. 21, 22. 24, 2d and 29. [? A misprint for Bajw4.J 
t In Ludhiana the tradition is that Rafi Garb of Mathra had two sons, Bara (whose 
descendants became R&jpufcs) and Hand Mahr, who settled in Guzerat . and thus became 
the progenitor of the Gujars, by a woman of Guzerat, who bore him 19 sons* 


Habiasi, a synonym of Ktoa. 

Hadi, a general labourer who makes bricks, carries earth, Vegetables, etc,, 
for hire, in Kdngra. He resembles in some respects the Kumhdr in 
the plains. 

Habwal, a numerous and powerful tribe in the territories of Kashmir and 
rivals of the Junhals. 

Hajbokk, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Hajari, see Hazara. 

Hajaoli, the name by which a branch of the Ghumman Jdts is known. 
It is of Rajput status, and is descended from Harp&l and Ranp&l, 
two of the three sons of Jodha. The third son, Sanpdl, espoused 
twenty-two wives of various castes, and so the Hajaulis, who remained 
R&jputs, refused to intermarry with their children and they sank to 
status.* 

Hajjam, a barber ; see Nai. 

Hajuah (Rajputs), a branch of the Rajpats, apparently extinct, from whom 
the Ghumman, Hajudb, Khira, Tatli and Wains J&t tribes claim to 
be descended. t 

Hajra, a 3i% clan (agricultural) found in (Multan, probably Hijra or Hinjrd )* 

HakIm, a 3&% clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Hakia, a section of the Gujars, 

The HakKs of Gujr&t boast origin even more exalted than the 
Gujars of Rajput blood, for they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great and give the following pedigree : — 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Gang, grandson, held Khordsdn. 

R&ja Jagdeo of Matbra, which his descendants ruled for 14 generations. 

R&ja Xand Pal.£ 

i , 


r 

Godan, 


M^su. 


Dhot. 


Dhoi. 


RaiA Bhamana. 

I 

R£j£ Sangdna, ruler of Mathra and Narwarkofe. 
Riji Hik. 

Rdj4 Baru, founder of Barnali in 1009. 
Grandson, dethroned by Muhammad of Ghor, 



* Yet the Haklas are said to have accompanied Muhammad of Ghor when he conquered 
Her&t. (Is the Her&t tract in the modern District of Gujrat meant F) For a ballad 
composed by a mirasi of the Haklas see Indian Antiquary , 1908, p. 209. 
f Apparently a separate caste. ... 


Mi—Eall 


As Rajputs the Haklas claim to be Panwars, and derive their name 
from Hik or Hikdar who overran ‘all India* and was king of 

K&jputdna. Baja Bara, however, held the Jatch Do&b and Mathra, but 
* Muhammad of Ghor deposed his son and grandson for aiding Khusrau 
Malik, last of the Ghaznivides,* Under the Sikhs the link S 4s again 
rose to some power. Their chief, Chandu Ahmad Khan recovered 
Zamdn Shdh Abddli's guns from the Jhelum for Ranjit Singh and 
received a grant of Barnali and Bh4go, with Bs. 25,000 a year. His 
grandson, Mihr Ali, sided with the British at Chili4nw4l4. 

Hal, a tribe of Jdts which once held the tract now occupied by the Lilias 
in the Jheluin Thai, but now reduced to a few families. Extensive 
mounds west of Lilia village mark the site of their ancient settlement. 


Halal-khor, a term applied to a converted sweeper, Chubrd, or any other 
out caste who has embraced Isl4m and only eats what is permissible 
under its law. Properly, according to the Panjabi Dicty ., p. 424, halal- 
WhOVy f one who eats carrion/ 


HalaWat, see Ahl&wat. 


Hali, the skinner and dresser of hides among the Gaddi tribes. . He also 
makes shoes and weaves baskets of hill bamboo, and makes green leaf 
platters. Occasionally the Hali removes nightsoil. The H41is are 
the most numerous and important of the menial castes throughout 
Chamba and are chiefly employed in field labour, either as farm- 
servants to the higher castes or as tenants. They also weave pattu 
or woollen stuff. The following is a list of the *H41i gots found in 
' Kangra 


The Hfilis are. or claim to be, endogamous, and would not at any rat© 
give a daughter to a Bidi (who was not a H&li), a Dhaugri, a Rihara 
or a Sippi. Marriage is both infant and adult. A man may espous© 
his wife's sister. Sexual license before marriage is not tolerated, even 
in the case of a ghdr-juontru (the ghar-jawai or resident son-in-law of 
the plains). Halis follow the Gaddi wedding customs. The plaiting of 
the brides hair before the led rite is done by the bride's mother and 
is called hhrdru sir . That done after it is don© by her mother-in-law 
and is called suhdgan sir . Polygamy is allowed and so is divorce. 
A divorcee can remarry, but a widow may not espouse her husband's 
elder brother. Widow remarriage is celebrated by the women's putting 
a dori on the bride, and her husband's placing a bdla in her nose. 


Badhora. 

Badi.f 

Basrura. 

Chilkhwan. 

Dhulkan. 

GhaM. 

Ghelan. 

Jurgko. 

Kalian. 

Kardocha. 


Khawal. 

Khripar. 

Khar ere. 

Kodhe. 

Marenu. 

Mhahin. 

Pachrin. 

H4msAn. 

RiMnu. 

Torain. 


Eanllmv^EandalL 


Hall an, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, * 

Halwai, a confectioner, fr. halwd , a sweetmeat made of flour, ghi and sugar. 

Hamandke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Hamar, a Jitt clan (agricultural) found in Mulf/tn tahsil. 

Hamara, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Hamate, a 3&\ clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Hamdani, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar. 

Hamdi, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hamoka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Hamsaya, a neighbour, a client : as applied to a clan on the Frontier the 
term implies clientship, subordination to a true Pathan clan, and, 
usually, Hi n did origin. 

Hamshirae, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in Bahawaipur. 

Hanbali, one of th e four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muham- 
madans. Described by Mr. Maclagan as “ followers of I bn Kanbal 
(A. D. 780-885), chiefly confined to the neighbourhood of Baghdad 
and not found in the Punjab— at least none have been entered in our 
Census returns/’ The modern Ahl-i -Hadis follow, to some extent, the 
teachings of this school. 

Hanbi, a Jat tribe, which has one branch settled in the Gurchani and 
another in the Tibbi Lund country of tahsil J&mpur in Dera GMzi 
KMn, where for purposes of tribal organization they are reckoned as 
belonging to those tribes. The tribe has adopted Baloch manners, 
customs* and dress. 

Hanoi, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Han^a, a Khatki got or section. 

Baidal, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Kapurthala, Amritsar and in 
Sidlkolj, where it claims solar Rajput origin, and descent from R4m 
Chandra. Handal, its eponyrn, lived in Ajudhia ; and S&r, fifth in 
descent from him, being outcasted migrated to the Amritsar district 
in the Punjab and his descendants married J&fc wives and took to 
agriculture. ,/ / "A 

Hanpal, a tribe of 

Handali, the third oldest sect of the Sikhs. The Hand&K were the followers 
of Bidhi Cband, son of Hand&lt a of the M&njha, who had been 
converted by Amar D&s, the third Guru. Bidhf Chand was apparently 
a priest at Jandiala Guru, in Amritsar, who was abandoned by his 
followers on account of his union with a Muhammadan wife, and who 
then devised a creed of his own. He compiled a growth and a janm - 
sakhi, in which he endeavoured to exalt Handel to the rank of chief 
apostle and relegate Guru JSTdnak to a second place , % representing him 

* Punjab Customary Law, XVI, p. ii. 

f Hindal was the Gurifs cook, but was appointed a masandi , Maclagan, § 97, 
j He assigns Nanak’s birth to the month of E&tQc. 
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as a mere follower of Kabir. Bidhi Chand died in 1654 A. I): and 
was succeeded by Devi Dds, his son by his Muhammadan wife, . Under 
Muhammadan persecution the Hand&lis denied they were Sikhs of 
NAnak,* and subsequently Banjit Singh deprived them of their lands. 
The Hanaalfs are now called Niranjanis, or worshippers of God under 
the name of Niranjan, “ The Bright.” They reject all Hindu rites at 
weddings and funerals, paying no reverence to Brahmans. They have 
a special marriage rite of their own, and at funerals perform no Jciria 
harm or phuL 

Hanbye, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Hanifia, one of the great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammadans* 
Mr. Maclagan described them as “ followers of the Inrim Abu HAnifa 
(A, D. 699-769), whose doctrines are distinguished by the latitude 
allowed to private judgment in the interpretation of the law. The 
greater part of the Sunnis of Northern India who belong to any school 
at all belong to this. The founder of the school is known to his 
followers as the Imam Azam or Great Imam, and our figures for 
HAnifis include those who have returned themselves as adherents of the 
Inrim Azam.” 

Ha^jan, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hanji, fern, -an, a boatman, a caste in Kashmir. 

HanJka, a Muhammadan Ja£ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless HinjrA). 

Hanjrab, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar (doubtless Hinjra) . 

Hanni, a clan of the Kodai Karlanri Pathans, affiliated to the Mangal, but 
of Sayyid origin. With the Mangal they left their KarlAnri home in 
. Birmil, crossed the Sulainrins into the modern Bannu and settled in the 
valleys of the Kurram and Gambila rivers. They were expelled by the 
Bannuchi Patlrins a century later. Raverty, however, makes “ Honai” 
and War dag sons of Kodai’ s sister and adopted by him, but he relates 
the story that a Sayyid, a pious Darvesh, Sayyid Muhammad, settled 
among the Karlamai and other Patlrins and took to wife a daughter 
from the Karldrnai and two other tribes. The Sayyid origin of the 
Hanni thus appears undoubted. 

Hanoteah, a Brahman sept which ministers to the Malhi JAts. 

Hans, a small JAt clan found in Jmd, Ludhiana, Mult An and Montgomery .f 
In the latter District it has a Sidh, BAba SulaimAn, at HAns, to whom 
bridal pairs make offerings. The name appears to be connected with 
hans , a swan or goose. 

Hansalah, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Hansarah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan* 

Hansi, an ArAln clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar* 

% Maclagan (§ 97) says the gurtis of the Niranjani actually took service with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and thereby drew down on themselves terrible vengeance from Charat Singh at 
early as 1762, when he attacked JandiAIa. 

f In those two latter districts it is classed both as I at- and RajpUt (agricultural), but as 
Jit, alone, in Multan, and in LudhiAha. 
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Saqiqi-— Kami. 


HaqiQX, a sect doubtfully identified with the Ahl-i-Hadis ; but the term 
simply means “ genuine ” or “ literal ” and may refer to some other sect. 


EabJjke, a sept of the Bhattfs, found in Si&lkot. 

Habab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MulMu. 

Habdasia, a small religious sect or order of faqirs. 

Haegan, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Habi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Haei, a tribe of J4ts found in Jind. They have a jathera at Shadi Bari and 
out of a pond there cast seven handfuls of earth at the Dewdli in his 


name. 


Habchand, a sept of R&jputs found in Hoshidrpur. It r anks below the 
Dadwdl. 


Haeipal — Haepail (the latter is the older form), one of the three sons of 
Dorn or Dam, son or grandson of Jdr and founder of the Harin&l divi- 

* JL-L„ a _ r v 


sion of the Sheeanni Pathdns. 


Habe, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur (doubtless Harral). 


Habni, fern. Habniani, a highly criminal tribe, with a non-criminal minority, 
found in the Ludhiana, Jullundur and Hoshidrpur districts. 

The H4rnfs of Ludhidna have a curious tradition of descent from one 
Najaf KMn,a Pathdn, who was a friend of Shah Abdul Karim of Gilan. 
With his 8 sons Najaf Kh4n accompanied the saint in the army of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, receiving for his service lands at Mansuri near 
Delhi. The sons married Hindu Rajput wives and thus became R&jputs. 
Najaf Khan’s descendants settled in various parts of India, those of his 
four younger sons in Bhatner, Uch, Dhodukot and Multdn, whence in 
1671 A. D. they migrated into Kapurthalii. At Hdrnfdn Khera, their 
settlement in Bikaner, the Bhattis among the Harms quarrelled with 
the Tur and Mand&har septs, and were driven out. But they were 
accompanied by those of their women who had married into other septs 
and whose children fled with them. Another version is that famine 
drove them from Bikaner. 


However this may be, the Hiirnfs became mercenaries of R4i Kalla 
Kh&n of Rdikot and he gave them several villages in jagir. In return 
they ravaged his enemies’ lands, hut when the Rdi’s family declined the 
Harms’ villages were handed over to the KapurthaM, chief by Ranjifc 
Singh, and they themselves were soon banished from the State on 
charges of killing. kine. This was in 1818 and in 1847 they made an 
unsuccessful petition to the British authorities to be reinstated in tfieir 
land. They were then allotted some waste land near Jagrdon in the 
Ludhi&na distriot, but it was wholly inadequate for their support and 
the Baruis settled down to a life of crime, rapidly becoming expert 
burglars and daring thieves. Almost every form of theft is attributed 
to them, but they are peculiarly skilful in the form of burglary called 
tapd which consists in jumping on to the roof of a house and snatching 
the ornaments off its sleeping inmates. The H&rnfs of Kirf in Ludhidna, 
S,nd two or three villages in Jullundur and Hoshidrpur are kipwn as 
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328 ' Barni gots. 

Gannfmftr* H&rnis. Their women used to enter tlie houses of * ell-to- 
do people as servants, mistresses or even wives, and eventually plunder 
them in collusion with their male relatives, who obtained access to the 
house in the guise of faqirs. 

In their own argot the H&rnls call themselves BalilL Various expla- 
nations of the name H&rni are suggested : from fieri, huntsman, from her 
a herd, and from hdr a road. Others say that Bai Kalla so nick-named 
them from harm , a ‘doe/ because they were his huntsmen. Probably 
the word means thief. 

The H&rni gats are numerous, considering the smallness of their 
numbers. The H&rni genealogies are reported to be kept by the family 
of Pir SMh Abdul Karim and all the information regarding them was 
obtained in 1881-82 from the late Pir Zahur-u 1-Din of Delhi, his 
descendant. 


Bhatti Sejpal, 

Harbor Chtajle or Bhatti Lakhanpal. 
Bhatti Bharipal or Rahmir. 

„ ** Rdhmasurke. 

„ Rahdir. 

Dhadda. 

Bhanas. 

Chauhan. 

Walha or Bahli.f 
Bhatti PMski. 

Sangri. 

IS ache. 

Miiri. 

Jitang. 


Tur. 

„ Shaikh* par hai. 

„ Dhoduke or Dhuddike. 
Madahar. 

>» Gujjar, 

Pawanr. 

„ Awan. 

? Ghunia or Ghumia. 

Ladhar. 

Padhar. 

Shadiwal. 

Lathik. 

Baki. 


The curious point about these gots is that the forebear of each is 
specified in the table of descent from Najaf Klin, All these gots are 
descended from his four younger sons. To these must be added the 
Gul and Paclienke gots found in Tappar and Kiri respectively. The 
superiority of the Bhatti got is recognised by placing several cloths 
over the corpse of one of its members on its journey to the grave : 
other Hirnis have to be content with a single cloth. 

By religion the H&rnls are strict Muhammadans of the Qddiria and 
Hanifia sects, it is said, and frequent the shrines of Shahi SMb in 
Gagra, of Hassu SMh in Tappar, of Zdhir W&li in Bodalw&K, besides 
those of Sh&h Abdul Karim in Delhi, the Chishtl shrine at Ajmer and 
that of Taimur Shd.h in Surat, The H&rnls do not, however, refrain 
from liquor. 

The male H&rnl averages 5 feet 7 inches in height, is well but not 
heavily built, wiry and perfectly healthy. In disposition the tribe i 3 
frank and out-spoken, and less secretive than other criminal tribes. 


♦Probably from* gaimi, the Harni word for road, and so meaning highwayman : or 
possibly from gtini, ‘theft.’ 

The H&rnis of Kiri are now well-behaved, having given up thieving and taken to cultiva- 
tion. The Gaunfmdrs are also said by their fellow Hands to be so called because they slew- 
one of their women, named Gauni, on account of her frailty. For this reason, and also 
because the Kfrl Harm's committed offences through their women, the other Eirnls have 
few dealings with Gaum mars and rarely intermarry with them— a story which is wholly 
incredible. 

f Qf. the Hdr pis’ own name for themselves, Bdhlf. 
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Harpal~-‘Eaiikhel. 


From boyhood habits of endurance and activity are inculcated and a 
Rami man will walk 30 or 40 miles in a single night in carrying out a 
burglary. 

Harpal, a branch of the Aw&ns. 


H areal, a Rd,jput tribe, which, claims to be descended from the same 
ancestor, R4i Bhdpa, as the Kharral, but by another son j and to be 
Punw6r Rajputs who came from Jaisalmer to Uch, and thence to 
Kam&lia in the Montgomery district. Mr. Steedman said that in Jhang, 
where only they are found on the left bank of the Upper Cliendb, 
tradition makes them a branch of the Ahfrs, and that they are almost 
the worst thieves in the district, owning large flocks and herds which 
they pasture in the central steppes, and being bad cultivators. Another 
account says they were originally Bhutfci Jdts settled at Matela, a 
village in Shdhpur, whence they fnigrated under their Pfr, Shah 
Daulat. As strict Muhammadans they employ no Brahmans and. will 
not eat anything left by one who does not perform the daily nimae. 
Marriage within the tribe is preferred, but is allowed with Bains, 
GondahSindhan J^s, Lillis, Laks, Kharrals, etc. In Montgomery the 
Harral (Harl) are classed as a Jat (agricultural) tribe. They are all 
Muhammadans in this District. 


Hasal, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 


Has am, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Hasani, see Sayyid. 


Hasan Khel, a well known sept of the Adam Khel Afndis, which with the 
Jawakhi occupies the range between Kohdt and Peshdwar, from Akor, 
west of the Kolrifc Pass to the Khatak boundary. The Hasau Khel 
hold the southern border of the Peshdwar district. 


Hasnana, a clan of the Sials. 


HaSsani, a Baloch tribe of uncertain origin which once held a large part of 
the country now held by the Harris, by whom they were all but de- 
stroyed. A fragment now forms a clan among the Khetrans near the 
Han Pass. Possibly Pathan by origin but more probably Khetr&n, the 
remaining Hassanis speak Balochi. 

Hassanzai, one of the three main sections of the Jaduns (Gaduns) in Hazdra, 
settled in and round Dhamtaur and in the Mangal and Bagra tracts. The 
obsolete chieftainship of the Jadlins was vested in a family of this 
section. 


Hatano, an Ar4fn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Haihar, a H% clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

HaWKHKD. — The most numerous, orderly and wealthy clan of the Ahm&dzai 
branch of the Wazir Pathdns settled in Bannu. It is divided into two 
main branches, the Kaimal and Ida), the Kaimalkhel outnumbering the 
Idalkhel by four to one. The Kaimalkhel has three chief sections, 
Ali- or Khaidar Khel (with a Patolkhel sub-section mostly found in the 
hills), Musa and Pnrha Khels— all settled in the Marwat plain. The 

Idalkhel have four sections Bai, Bakkar, Isa and Kaimal (II)— also 
settled in the plain. The Sirkikhel is a small clan, now practioally a 
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Balidr***Bensi» 

branch of the Hatikhel, with three main sections, Tohla, Bahia and 
Shuni, all settled in the Bannu Thai. 

Hatsar, a tribe of Jdts found in Gujr&t and so called because they used to 
practise female infanticide. They migrated from Sh&bpur to Gujr&fc in 
Akbar’s time. 

Hattar, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Hattiari, a sept of the Bhattis, in Sialkot, descended from Bhoni, 7th in 
descent from Bha^i. One of Bhoni’s descendants, liai Danu, in whose 
family the custom of female infanticide prevailed, had a daughter who 
was rescued by a Brahman and kept by him for four years, but at 
last, thinking that her father would be certain to kill her, if he ever 
found her, he put her to death himself, and the sept has become known 
as Hatti&ri, lit. f one guilty of killing a cow ’ or a Brahman. 

Hauls, a sept of Brahmans who migrated with the Mairs from Jammu and 
still receive small fees at weddings, etc., from the Chaudhri&l of Ohak- 
w&l. The weighman's business of that town is in their hands, but they 
are still recognised by other Brahmans as of that caste. Their name is 
ascribed to their former dread (haul) of forcible conversion to Isl&m. 

Hazara, a race usually but erroneously styled Pa|Mn. They are^ almost 
certainly Mongol Tartars, and derive their name from hazara , the 
Persian equivalent of the Turki ming or C( legion.” Settled in their 
present abodes by Ohangiz Khan they hoid the Paropamisus of the 
ancients, from K&boi and Ghazni to H.erdt and from Kandahar to 
Balkh. Owing to their strict rule of intermarriage they have retained 
their physical and physiognomic characteristics and are “ as pure 
Mongols as when they settled over 600 years ago with their families, 
their flocks and their worldly possessions.” In the interior of their 
country they were almost wholly independent until subdued by the late 
Amir Abdur Rahman of Afghanistan. They do not give their name 
to the Hazdra District of the North-West Frontier Province, cor 
apparently to the Chach-Haz&ra in the Attock tahsii.* * The Haz&ras 
are not settled in the Punjab, but are found in it as labourers and 
also enlist in Pioneer regiments. All are Sbias by sect, and in con- 
sequence regarded as heretics by the Sunni Afghans. They are fully 
described in Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan . 

Hdmraji, an obscure Hindu sect found in Mult&n. 

Hrhsi, Hesi, a low caste of professional musicians and dancers found in 
Kullu and the Simla Hill States. Their women perform as dancing 
girls. They appear to be also called Bjepa (or the Bedas are a group 
of the Hesis). In Spiti the Hesi appears to be also called Hesir (see 
Chahzang) and Beta (incorrectly Batia) and there they form a low 
caste, which is returned as Hindu, and which, like the Lohdr, is 
excluded from social intercourse with the other classes. The Hesi is 
called the 18th caste/f or the odd caste which is not required, for no 


• See Imperial Gazetteer, new ed. X, p. 115. 

t The 18th would apparently be the lowest caste or class. The expression reminds ns of 

the '‘eighteen elements of the State’ referred to in the Chamba inscriptions ; see tho 
Archaeological Survey Rep. for 1802-03, pp, 251 and 263. * 
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Mer^Bijra, 


one will eafe from liis hands. Yet he too has his inferiors and professes 
not to eat from the hands of a Loh&r, or from those of a N&bh, the 
Kullu title for a Jogi. Ordinarily a beggar the Hesi sometimes 
engages in petty trade, and to call a transaction a Hesi’s bargain is to 
imply that it is mean and paltry. In Lahui and Spifci the Hesi is the 
only class that owns no land, and a proverb says ; ' The Beda no land 
and the dog no load/ The men play the pipes and 'kettle-drum, and 
the women dance and sing, and play the tambourine. 

Her, Aher, or Porawal,* the third of the group of Jat tribes which includes 
the Bhullar and M&n also, Their home appears to lie north of the Sutlej 
and they are found in considerable numbers under the hills from Ambfila 
in the east to Gujr&b in the west, and throughout the whole upper 
valley of that river. There is a very old village called Her in the 
Nakodar tahsil of Jullundur which is still held by Her J&ts, who say 
that they have lived there for a thousand years ; in other words for an 
indefinite period, 

Heri, see Aheri. 

Hesi, see Hensi, 

Hesir, see Ohahzang . 

Hij#a, (1) an important Jdt clan, i.q . Hinjra : (2) a eunuch, also called 

khunsd, khojd , khusrd , mukhannas , or, if a dancing eunuch dressed 
in woman’s clothes, zankhd . Formerly employed by chiefs and 

people of rank to act as custodians of their female apartments and 
known as hhwdja-sard , nawdb or nizir, they are still found in Rdjpufc&oa 
in this capacity. In the Punjab the hijra is usually a ieraddr, ie., 
attached to a clem. He wears bangles on his wrists, and other 
feminine ornaments. If dressed in white, he wears no turban, but a 
shawl, and his hands are stained with henna. Hijras affect the names 
of men, but talk among themselves like women. They visit people’s 
houses when a son has been bom to dance and play upon the flute, 
receiving in return certain dues in cash and cloth. In some villages 
they are found collected in chaukis, t and, like singing-girls, are 
bidden to weddings. They act as buffoons, and are skilful dancers. 
In a 4era a chela saceeeis his gam, his accession being celebrated by 
a feast to the other inmates of the dera. Tne hijras are all Muham- 
madans, and especially affect Shaikh Abdul Q4dir Muhi-md-Dia 
Jilani At the Muharram they make fdzias. Hindus joining the 
fraternity become Muhammadans. 

The eunuchs of the Punjab have divided the Province into regular beats from which birt 
or dues are collected. Panipat contains a typical Hijra fraternity. In that town they live 
in a tpakha house in the street of the Muhammadan Baolis and, though retaining men’s 
names, dress like women and call one another by such names as mfoi % ‘mother’s sister/ 
phuphi, * aunt; and so on. The parmanenfc residents of this abode only number 7 or 8, but 

# As regards this name the following t ale is told i — 

A Mirasi happened to meet some children of the Min, Bhullar and Her tribes pasturing 
cattle. Those of the two former tribes were in charge of boys, those of the latter in 
charge of girls, and so he asked them which of their tribes was the chief. The b6ys 
answered ironically that the Forawil, who had sent their cattle out in charge of girls, were 
chief* Owing to their custom of so doing the Her Jats were only regarded as half a tribe, 
and the other two tribes refused to marry with them. * The DhariwM are also called Phoy* 

•f The chavki appears to be much the spme as a dera, . 
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Eunuchs, 

an urs or anniversary is held at which a fairly large number collect. They also observe the 
Holi and Dasehra. But the largest gathering takes place on the occasion of a gadi nashini 
or succession to the office of headman, when some 200 assemble. 

It is commonly asserted that no one has ever seen the funeral of a eunuch ; and the super- 
stitious belief is that when about to die they disappear. They are, as a rule, long-lived, 
well-built, and, being so few, deaths among them cannot be frequent. Eunuchs dread a 
dead body, and when one of them dies none of them dare approach the corpse. All that 
they will do is to cry and weep like women, and it devolves by custom on their BMhi 
neighbours to wash the dead body and carry it to the graveyard. As the eunuchs are 
looked upon as impure, the Badhis never admit that they serve as their coffin-bearers and 
the popular superstition is thus strengthened. 

Eunuchs are admitted into the fraternity from all castes; e.g., Sayyid, Shaikh, Gujar, 
Julaha, etc. One of them, Sahib Jan, a pious man, who died at the age of loo in Mecca, 
was a Brahman. All are, or become, Muhammadans. . They have a rite of initiation, which 
they term chddar urhna (donning the sheet), but the proceedings are kept secret * None of 
the eunuchs now in Panipat are natives of the town. Two or three men of Panipat who 
became eunuchs had to go to Patiala for initiation and to earn a livelihood. It is admitted 
by the eunuchs that no person is born a hijra, and the common belief that children are so 
born seems to be wrong ; none can say that he has ever seen such a child, f It appears to be 
a fact that eunuchs are permanently unsexed, and it was vauntingly asserted that, however 
rich their food may be, they are never ' intoxicated.’ They say We are broken vessels 
and fit for nothing ; formerly we guarded the harems of kings— how could they admit us 
into the zandna if there was the least danger ? We go into the houses of all, and never has 
a eunuch looked upon a woman with a bad eye : we are like bullocks.” How this is brought 
about may be guessed, but the eunuchs say they get recruits from the zandna or zankha 
class, who are impotent even before initiation. A meal known as Mir buchri H hhichri has 
to be eaten by every initiate, and its effect is supposed to render a man impotent for life. 
What the ingredients of this meal are no one knows, and the eunuchs themselves are reluc* 
taut even to mention its name, saying that it was a myth, and who would dare to administer 
such drugs now-a-days ? 

Another institution in Panipat is the zandna mandli, which comprises some 25 or 30 
persons and is a well-known class or circle in the town. It consists of adult and young men, 
who flirt and pretend to imitate the gait of women. They learn to dance and sing, and pass 
their days in indolence. They can be recognised by their maiak ch&l (behaving like females). 
Each of them has a “husband.” For some years past the zandnas have celebrated the Holi as 
a carnival. They assume female names, by which they are called in their own circle. Most of 
them are beardless youth ; those who have beards shave them. Ndz nahhra (flirtation) becomes 
their second nature. There is no distinction between Hindu and Musalman in the mandli , 
but most of its members are the latter : they wear narrow fai jamas and a cap. In Delhi 
also the zandnas are a recognised class : they hire kothas or the upper storeys of shops 
like prostitutes They are invited to wedding parties, where they dance and act as 
buffoons (nakledl), and their fees are high. Their 4 friends 5 are sakkas (watermen^), kunjrds 
(vegetable-men), and other low castes. The eunuchs speak of them tauntingly, and say 
that all the members of the zandna-mandU are impotent men given to sodomy, though 
some of them are married and have children. “ They are prostitutes,” remarked a eunuch 
“ if we acted like them, how could our jujmdns allow us to come near them ? They have 
deprived the prostitutes of their means of livelihood : we are not such.” 

Asked why they do not get more recruits from the zandnas, the eunuchs say that any 
such attempt is resented by the relations of the laundas (boys) ; but if a stranger boy 
comes and asks for admission they initiate him. It is alleged that the number of the 
zandnas is on the increase in Panipat. 

A. eunuch once initiated very seldom deserts the “brotherhood.” If a clela goes away 
no other eunuch can keep him without repaying his guru the expenses of his initia* 
tion and keep. And if he goes to the Khojas the eunuchs are powerless. The Khojas 
are a separate class who live in Milages. They are married men with families, but earn 
their livelihood by levying birt fees like eunuchs. They employ a eunuch to dance for 
them and play on the drum after him. If they cannot get a eunuch they get a boy of their 
own to dance. 

The eunuchs in Panipat are fairly well off. Their house is full of furniture and 
necessaries, and they levy birt or charitable fees on certain occasions. At a wedding or the 


* Probably for excellent reasons : see the next foot-note. 

f Eunuchs are undoubtedly made by mutilation. There is a custan of placing 5 pee 
under the foot of the boy who is to be operated on. Apparently this is dope to prevent pain 
as a similar custom is believed to be followed at births, 
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birth of a son they go to the family concerned, dance at the house and sing, and receive 
Be. 1. 4-0, or sometimes less. The zaminddrs do not acknowledge them as their kamim 
and they have no claims upon them ; but persons of the lower castes, such as Telis, Bains, 
Jhiwars, etc., dare not refuse them their fees, and every shopkeeper has to pay them one 
pice in the year. 

Eunuchs do not appear to be employed in mosques in the Punjab.* 

Hihdal, a Muhammadan tribe found iu Montgomery (doubtless Handul). 

Hindki, a generic term, half contemptuous, applied to all Muhammadans, 
who being of Hindu origin speak Hindko and have been converted to 
Isl&m in comparatively recent times. In Bannu the term usually 
denotes an Awdn or Jat cultivator, but in a wider sense it includes all 
Muhammadans who talk Hindi, Panjdbi or any dialect derived from 
them. The local proverbst are not complimentary to the Hindki. On© 
says 

(а) u If a Hindki cannot do you any harm, he will leave a bad smell 

as h© leaves you.” 

And again— 

(б) “ Though you duck a Hindki in the water lie will come up with 

a dry seat (hence he is lucky).” 

(c) “ Get round a PatMn by coaxing; but wave a clod at a Hindki.” 

(d) “ Though a Hindki be your right arm, cut it off.” 

Hindueia, a Hindu Edjput sept of the 1st grade found in Hosh&rpur. 

Hindwal, a synonym of Hindki. 

Hjndwal, apparently a sub-tribe of Tandolis in Hazara : but probably 
only a variant for Hinder 

Bindwanab, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Hinjea, Hinjrai, HinjkaonJ (or, incorrectly, Hijrd), (1), an important 3&% 
tribe, indigenous to the Gujrdnwdla B&r. Once a pastoral tribe, perhaps of 
aboriginal extraction, they own 37 villages in Gujrftnw£Ia which is their 
home, but have spread both east and west under the hills. They claim 
to be Saroha R&jputs by origin and say that their ancestor Hinjr&on 
came from the neighbourhood of Hiss&r to the HdGzdb&d pargana in 
Gujr&nw&la and founded a city called Uskhab, the ruins of which still 
exist, Their immediate ancestors were Mai and Dhol,§ and they say 
that half their clans still live in the Hiss&r country. 

* The Persians in remote times were waited by eunuchs as we learn from Herodotus 
(lib. 6) and some attribute to them their invention. But Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. 14) 
ascribes it to Semiramis. In Al . Is lam the employment of such persons about the mosque 
is a bidaat or custom unknown in the time of the Prophet. It is said to have arisen from 
the following three considerations : that (£) these people are concentrated in their profession : 
(ii) they must see and touch strange women at the shrines: and (in) the shrines are 
harim or sacred, having adyta which are kept secret from the prying eyes of men, and 
therefore, should be served by eunuchs. It is strange that the Roman Catholic Church as 
well as the Moslem mosque, should have admitted such an abomination. Though the 

principal of the mosque, or shaikh al-baHm , is no longer a neuter ...his ndib or deputy 

is a black eunuch, the chief of the agnaivat, upon a pay of 5,000 piastres a month. From 
Burton’s Pilgrimage to a UMadinah and Mecca , Vol. I, p. 371, Burton goes on to describe the 
organisation of the attendants of the mosque at Medfnah, who are all eunuchs. 

| Thorburn’s Bannu, p. 245 note? pp. 246, 247, 250 and 254. 

% The original form of the word must have been HmjrAma : c/, Jagrama. now Jagflkm 
grama, now gr&on. Q 

§ Or Kaholia, according to the Mist, of8idlfat s p. 26, 
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(2) A clan of the Muhammadan Pach&das, found in Hiss4r,*' and also 
claiming descent from Saroha Rajputs. 

The Hinjrd are also found in Shahpur, as an agricultural clan, and 
in Montgomery, in which latter District they are all Hindus. 

Hxb, a Muhammadan Jdtclan (agricultural) found in Montgomery (doubtless 
Her), 

Hieaj, one of the principal clans of the SiydK * 

Hirra, a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur, 

Hithari, the inhabitants of the Hither, 

Hlondukpa (fr. Hlo, £ Bhutan a Buddhist sect, founded in the 15th century 
by N(g)a(k)uang Kamgial : Ramsay, Dicty . of Western Tibet# 'p. 83. 
See also under Drugpa, 

Hoii, a clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Honai, see Hanoi. 

Hondal, a Jdt tribe, found in Sialkot, where they claim Surajbansi Rajput 
origin and say that Sarb, their ancestor, migrated from Ajudhia to 
Amritsar, whence his descendants came to Sidlkot They are governed 
by the chundavand role of inheritance. 

Ho$tdi, a Jdfc clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Borah, a clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Hot, one of the original main sections of the Baloch and very widespread,, 
They still form a powerful tribe in Mekr&n and ruled at Dera Ismd.il 
Khan for 200 years. Part of the Khosa tribe and the Bdldchdni Mazd- 
ris are said to be of Hot descent, and they are also found wherever 
Baloch have spread. In Montgomery tahsii they are classed as an 
agricultural clan, and are also found in Lyallpur. 

Hotak, one of the two great divisions of the Gugidni Pathdns* 

Btjbairian, one of the Sufi sects, founded by Khwdja Hubaira Basari, whose 
shrine is at Marash in Turkey. 

H 6ba, Suda, a Jdt tribe found in the Rohtak and Sdmpla tahsils. It claims 
Chauhdn Rdjput origin and descent from one Sudal, who settled some 35 
generations ago in Rewdri (where the people intercharge s and h ). 

Hujjhan, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Hural, a .Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
(doubtless H a rra 1) . 

Hosaini, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. See under 
Sayyid. For the Husaini Brahmans see under Brahman, supra . 

Hindu Hinjraon PacMdas are also said to be found, but notin Hissar. 



Tchhab, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Ichhiadhaei, one who follows his own desires in all things, possibly a 
GuMbddsi. 

Ichheal, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Idai,, see under Hatikhel. 

Idia, see under Utm&nzai. 

Ikwan, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery; 

Ihaszai, one of the main divisions of the Yusufzai PatMns. They hold 
western Buner. 

Imamia, a synonym of Shia : one who believes that the Muhammadan 
religion consists in recognition of the true Imdm. 

Indaueia.— (1) A sept of 2nd grade Hindu Rajputs in Kdngra, among whom 
all sons inherit equally in the las or residential estates, while the 
remainder, called the chaudhdr go to the eldest son as chaudhri, though 
the custom is now disputed. (2) An al or sept of Gaur Brahmans found 
in Gurgikm. They ar ejparohits of the Lohain Jats. In both cases the 
name is territorial. 

Irani, an inhabitant of Ir&n : sometimes used as equivalent to Qizzilbash. 
Also Irani, or Baloch.— According to Mr. J. P. Warburton the gypsies 
of Central Asia who migrate between Asiatic Turkey and the extreme 
south and east of India. They are sometimes to be met with in the 
cold weather with herds of sorry ponies, and earn a living by selling 
sham ancient or foreign coins, Brummagem ware and trinkets, and by 
fortune-telling. Audacious frauds and cheats, they have the impadeut 


Kbaku, by a lady 
descended from 
Patan, 


Jamal, by Zakia, a 
lady descended 
from Fran gi. 


Bahi, by a Sarwani 
Afghan wife. 


Wagam 

Hamfm. 


Sapini. Haidar* Machan. Mosiani. Mahy£r, Sirbang, 


llA ,,!! i. 



Ahmad Khin, 


Muhammad Khan. 


Abdul Muhammad 
Satfc&r Abdul 
Khan. Aziz Kh&a, 


Uuham* M aham- Zulfiqar 
Had Sar- mad Ab- Kh&n* 
faraz d alia Khan, 

Kh&n. acknowledged 
Chief of the 
Isi Khel. 


Muhammad Shah- 
Alam Khan. nawaz 
Khan. 


Isa Khel pedigree#* 

But the Maklimi'i" Afghani gives the following table of descent# ;« 

SHiH HUSAIN. 

1 

Lodhi. 


r“ 

Khizr. 


f~ 

Jakki. 


r— 

Dotanni, 


Siy£-ni. 


H 

Khaku. 


“1 

Niazi. 

I 


1 

Jam or Zam, 


Musa, 


Kundi, 


Isa. 

1' 


— ^ 

Mahyar. Asad. 

Ala. 


Sarhang. 


Slid. 


I 

Marhal. 


Isa. 


Daulafc. 


Bamim. 




Lele or Lelah Niazi. 


Bahi, 


Khin, Sumbal. Bind&r. 


* It will be noticed that Jamal has here been confused with Jam or Zam. Jamal was th 
son of Niazi. It is highly improbable that Isa Khan, a contemporary of Sher Shah Sar and 
Salim Shah Sur, was a grandson of Niazi. 

The present Khans are thus descended from Is& Khan 

ISA KHAN. 

Zakhu Khan, the Zakhu Khel branch is named after him, 

! , 

Khwaja. 

i 

Dalu Khan. 

1 

Sher Khan, 

■ s 

Dilawar Khan- 
Bair&m Kh&n. 

I , 

Fateh Khan. 

J , 

Jhangi Khan, 

Dalfl Khan. 

KUn Zam&n Khan (or Muhammad Zaman Khdn), 

Umar Khan. 

. .. 1 
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Raverty, on the other hand, writes that JAin or J41, son of Niazi, had 
by his three wives seven sons, viz., lad, Ali and Daulat, by the first : 
bixnbal and Pindar or Pander, by the second ; and Marhal and Jalai or 
Jakai, by the third. But another account gives an eighth son 

Khan, and adds that Jfim had two brothers, Bai and Klmifo. Prom 
the latter are descended the Sailings of Mkkuvfili, the Mahyars Mi- 
clmn Khel, the Musifiui Isfi, Khel, aud the Kundi*, who are confined to 
Tank. The earlier history of the Is £ Khel belongs to that of the 
Niazis, but, it may be uoted, they were in possession of the Khush&b 
pargana of the Siad-Sd.gar Sarkar before the close of the 16th century 
and prior to that period Babar alludes to their village of I 9 & Khel as 
concerned in a night attack on his camp in 1505 A. D. 

, Th «e is als ? aa sab-division of the Tarakzai branch of 

the oar Mon m anas on the Peshawar border. 

Isakhel, a Pathd»a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Isazai, one of the principal clans of the YtfstJFZAi Path&ns. They hold 
the north-east slopes of Mahaban and the mountainous Country on 
both sides of the Indus in Hazara and the Gadun valley. They have 
three clans, Hassanzai, Akazai and Medu Khel in Hazara, and in 1907 
elected a Khan to their vacant Khanship.f 

Iseke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Isezai, a Path&u clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Ishaqzai, one of the four main clans of the Khalils in Peshawar. 

Ismailkhel, a clan of Pathans found in Peshawar. 

Ismailzai, a sept of the Kam&lzai clan of the Usm&nzai branch of the 
Mandaur PatMns found in Peshawar. 

Iso, see under Wazxr. 

Isot, Sot, an offshoot of the great Panni tribe of the Afghans which 
formerly held a great part of Sfwi or Sihist&n. Their lands lie west 
of die Jafir Path&ns on the Dora Ism&il Khan border. 

Isperka, one of the five clans of the Ahmadzai branch of the Wazir Path&tis 
settled in Banau.^ Its main divisions are the Muhammad Khel who 
now rank as an independent clan, and Sodaukhel and Saddakhel who 
alone are now termed Isperka. The tribal land of the Muhammad 
Khel is divided into four tarafs or shares of which one is held by the 
Shndakai, an affiliated Khel from the remnant of some old hill tribe 
which cannot trace descent from Isperka. The Sudankhel has four 
sections, Baghlaa, Bokul, Kundi and Bharrafc, with a fifth called Dhir 
affiliated hams ay &$ of another stock. 

Xthwal, the Ithwal or Uthwal, according to the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
seem to be found chiefly in Arnbdla, Ludhiana, Jullundur, and the ad- 
joining territory of Patiala. But unless two distinct names have been 
confused, they have a curiously large colony in Delhi, which appears 
to be completely separated from that of Ambala. They are said to 
be descended from a Surajbansi Rajput called Mah&r&j who received 
the nickname of Until w&l from his love for camel-riding. 

* Said; to practise vesK : a- ; ■' : : . : . , 

f Hag£ra Gazetteer, 1907, p. 185. 



Jabae, a J&lg clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

JablIj a group of Sayyid families found near Kahror in Multdn. So called 
from some mountain (jabl) in Arabia. 

Jaboke, (1) a Kharral clan and (2) a Muhammadan clan (both agri- 
cultural) found in Montgomery. 

JaChak, a beggar, an examiner, a prover,* * * § from jack, guessing, an 
estimate, trial or skill.t The word Jajak appears to be a corruption 
of Jdchak. 

Jip, Jab, Zad or Zab, a group or class of Kanets found in Kandwar and 
comprising many Ichels.ov septs. But other Kanets do not form matri- 
monial alliances with them, because they are considered of low status. 

Jadban, Jandbah, one of the sections of the Bdla or Upper Bangash tribe of 
the Mangali Pa$hdns settled in Knrram, on the borders of Khost. 

JadiJ, Jadubansi, a Rdjput tribe of Lunar race, who are called by Tod 
“the most illustrious of all the tribes of Ind.” But the name has 
been almost overshadowed by Bhatti, the title of their dominant branch 
in modern times. They are returned chiefly from Delhi and the south 
of Pafcidla. 

JadAn, see G-adun. The form Jadun is clearly the later, audit is impossible 
to follow James! in identifying the Jadun with the Jddfi or Yddti 
Rdjputs. 

JIfib, a weak Pathdn tribe, which holds the village of Drdg in the pass 
of that name on the eastern slopes of the Sulaimdn range. It is an 
offshoot of the Midna Pathdns, being descended from Jdfar, one of the 
thirteen sons of Midnai. With the Jdfar are found the Rawdni or 
Rahdni sept, descended from a brother of Jdfar. Jukes describes the 
Jdfar Pafcbdns as speaking Jdtki or Western Punjdbi :§ (2) a Jdt cl an 

(agricultural) found in Multdn, 

Jafibani, a clan of the Bozddr Baloch. 

Jaoa, “ awakener,” see under Bhdt, but of. Jhdnga. 

Jaggkl, a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 

Jag, a Muhammadan Jdt elan (agricultural) found in Montgomeiy. 

Jagal, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Jaghdal, the Multdni and Balochi term for a Jdt. 

Jaglan, a tribe of Jdts, found in Karndl. They are descended from Jagla, 
a Jd( of Jaipur, whose shrine' at Isrdna is worshipped by the whole 
thapaov group of 12 Jagldn villages which forms the Idrah of Naultha. 
Their ancestor is also worshipped at the village shrine called deh, 
which is always surrounded by haim trees, and if a woman who has 


* Panjdbi Dirty,, p, 463. 

+ Jukes* Western Panjdbi and Eng. Dicty. f p. 103* 

t Peshawar Settlement Beport, 1862, § 17* 

§ Jukes® Western Panjdbi and Eng, Dicty., p. iy. 
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married into a JagUn family, parses a h%im tree, slie always veils her 
face as if it were an elder relative of her husband. In Jmd the JaglAn 
are described as descendants of J&gu, founder of Jaglan in Hiss&r. 

Jahanbar, a J£t clan (agricultural) found in Mulfc&n. 

Jahanbo, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jahangiri, a dynasty of Sultans who, according to Raverty, once ruled from 
NangraMr to the Jhelum, but, by the time the Klieshi Pathans over- 
ran Sw&t, their sway did not extend far beyond the Indus on the 
east. The last SuitAn of Sw&fc and of the Gribari tribe was Awes, a 
son of Salt&n Pakhal,* whose subjects, a T&jik race known as Dihk&ns 
or Dihgans, were expelled by the modern Swati Pathans from Swat. 
Sultan Awes retired northwards towards the sources of the Oxus and 
for several generations he and his descendants ruled therein as far 
as the frontier of Badakhshan after which they are suddenly lost 
sight of, but the rulers of Ohitral, Shighndn and WAkh&n may be their 
descendants, and like them, they claim descent from Alexander the 
Great. t The Jahdngiri also appears to survive as a sept of the Gibari, 

Jahoja, a Purina caste which keep milch cittle. It is Muhammadan in the 
United Provinces. 

Jai, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in ShujhMd fcahsil, Multan district. Its 
eponym was a brother of Nun. 

Jaxkari (a), a group of BAjputs, entitled to the salutation jai dia. 

Jaikisheni, see under Krishni, 

Jain, a generic term for all who affect the Jain religion. It is now 
recognised that the Jain faith is older than Buddhism and that 
Buddha’s doctrines were probably adaptations or developments of 
Jain tenets. A full account of the Jains and their tenets would be 
entirely beyond the scope of this article, and the following accounts of 
the Jains as a religious community, in part from the pea of JLAIa Jas- 
want Bai, a Jain of Hoshi&rpur, are reproduced as giving, as far as 
possible in the words of a Jain, an account of their representatives in 
the Punjab. ' 

“ The Jains are so called as being the followers of the Jiuasf, Arhais 
or Tirthankaras who were 2 4 in number, but they are also called 
Saraogis, a corrupt form of Sharawaka or ‘disciple ’ ( sewak ). They are 
recruited from various groups of the Bdmias, such as the Aggarw&l, 
Osw&l, Shrxm&l and Klmnderwal, the last three of whom are also called 
Betabras — a corrupt form of Bhao-bhala (from bhao— motive and 
bhala~~good) or ‘ those of good intent \ Their chief aim is to injure 
no living creature and to attain nirvana or peace. Among the Jains 
it is a strict rule that no flesh or intoxicant shall be touched. 

As a religious community, the Jains are divided into two great sects, 
viz,, the Swetambara and Digambara. 

Swetambara. — The Swetambaras worship idols, which are often 
adorned with gold and silver ornaments set with jewels, such as 

♦From whom Fakhll in Hazara derives its name. He was a descendant of a Sultan 
Bahrain. 

f Raverty in his Trans, of the Tab&q&t-i-NdsiH JI, pp. 1043-4. 

t The word Jina is derived from the Sanskrit root conquer, hence Jain means 
* conqueror \ ' ■ ' 
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The Sw&tamlara Jains, 

Miikta, Angia, etc. They have their eight sacred days, viz,, the 
Pajusanas^ beginning from the 12th badi to the 4th sudi (both days 
inclusive) in Bh&don, the 8th day being called Chhamachhri, the 
holiest day of the Jains. During these holy days, they spend much 
time in reading and listening to their scriptures, the Sutras, and much 
money in performing certain ceremonies in their temples and in saving 
the lives of living creatures. During these days a fast is kept ; some 
fasting for one day, some for 2, 3, 4 and some for all the eight days.” 

Mr. Fagan writes that the Swetambaras believe that a woman can 
attain salvation (mukti), while other Jains hold that she must first be 
borii again as a man. In Hiss&r the principal caste which follows the 
Swetambara doctrine is the Osw&l Bania. 

The Swetambaras have ascetics who are thus initiated. A man who 
wishes to become an ascetic must first live for some time with an 
ascetic and become fully acquainted with the austerities which he will 
have to undergo. On an auspicious day the Saraogis of the neighbour- 
hood are invited. The candidate is then first nibbed with hatnti* 
(barley flour, oil and turmeric), and then bathed. He is now dressed 
in handsome apparel, and, seated on an elephant, is carried in 
procession through the bazar to a Jain temple or such other place as 
may have been made beforehand to resemble a Jain temple. There his 
head is shaved, and his tutor or guru, after performing certain 
religious rites, gives him saffron clothes, the ugha or rajoharna (a kind 
of brushing stick), the munh patti, (a piece of cloth placed before the 
lips when speaking or reading), patras (wooden utensils) and a stick. 
He accepts these things joyfully and makes the five following vows 
{pancha mahabra tas) of the Jain monk 

1. i take the vow not to destroy life ( ahinsa ). 

2. I take the vow not to lie ( asatya ). 

3. 1 take the vow not to take that which is not given ( asteya ). 

4. I take the vow to abstain from sexual intercourse (brahm~ 

chdrya ). 

' 5. I take the vow to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especially to call nothing my own ( aparigmha )„ 

Thus he becomes a monk aocl is often styled a sambegi sddhu . 

A S&dhu has to walk barefoot; to use no conveyance when 
travelling, to take no food or drink after sunset; to abstain from 
touching a female ; to refuse to accept uncooked vegetables, and only 
to eat certain of them if cooked; to use wooden utensils; never to 
prepare his own meals, but, always to beg food of his followers ^nd 
others ; always to drink boiled water; never to give an opinion on any 
worldly matter; and never to possess a farthing. In short, he has to 
break off all connection with the world and lead the life of a strict 
hermit. ' W ■ 

y The chief aim of the sddhu is to liberate himself from fcfye bondage of 
karma and thus obtain salvation. 

In Hiss&r the priests of the Swetambaras are however called jati. 


* As if he were a bridegroom. 
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The Dhundia Jains . 



JP&mnm^sddhwi,^ JaM is also the f^minj T ie form, 


The sddhu* is in reality an ascetic of a different order to the jati 
and their practices vary in important points. 

Both orders admit females, widows as well as unmarried women. The 
main rules of the two orders are noted below : — • 

Sddhus, Jatis, 

1. A sddhu must touch nothing feminine 1; The jatis have no such restrictions* 
whether human or animal. If he do so in- 
advertently, he must undergo certain rites of 
expiation and be re-initiated. Conversely, a 
sddhwi must touch nothing male. 

2 . The sddhus have no proselytizing zeal 
and admit no disciple who is not desirous of 
entering the order. 

3. A sadhu must not touch coin, nor 
anything of metal or made of a combination 
of metals. All their ordinary utensils are of 
wood. 

4. The sddhus are itinerant monks, never 
halting at any place save to recover from 
fatigue, regain strength, or to preach to the 
people. 

5. A sadhu must not use a razor or scis- 
sors and his hair therefore remains unshorn. 

The hair of the beard may however be 
broken, if it grow too long, but not more 
than twice a year. 

6. A sddhu may not wear shoes or ride, 

7. A sddhu may not travel by night. j 

8. Sddhus and sddhwis travel together, 
lodge in the same house, and study together 
by night. 

The sddhus are admittedly superior in religious merit to the jatis 
and if a jati meet a, sadhu the former makes obeisance to the latter! 
A sadhu may however read the sutras with a learned jati. 

In Bikaner the sddhus have three sects Dhundia, Samegi and. TerapantM. 

Of the 84 sects or orders of the Jain priesthood or Samegi sddhus onlv 
four appear to be represented in Bahdwalpur and these are the Kharatara 
Tapa^Kanwala and Launka gachhas. There is an updsra or monastery 
of jati gurus or celibate priests of these orders at Mauigarh and pil- 
grimages are also made to the updsras at Bikaner, Rani/ Rdigarh 
Sujfingarh, Choru, Bidaspur, Sard4r Shahr and Rajab Desar in Bika- 
ner State. Updsra s are to be found at every locality where Oswdla live 
in any numbers. 

Dhundia. Alexander Kinloch Forbes writes in his Hindu Annals of 
tne Province of Gujrdt in Western India, that « this sect did not arise it 
is snid , before Sambat 1700 (A.D. 1664)-. They neither use temples nor 
worship idols, they do not believe in all the Jain Scriptures but only 
m 32 scriptures and of even these in the text only. They disapprove of 


2. The jatis are active in making converts 
and sometimes buy children of destitute 
parents making them disciples {chela s). 

3. The jatis have no such rules. 


4. The jatis live permanently in updsaras 
and do not regard itineration as a religions 
duty. 


5. The jatis have no such rule. 


6, The jatis may do both. 

7, This is permitted to a jati, 

8, Among jatis the men and women have 
separate quarters (in the updsaras) j 


The Digambam Jains. 343 

They too have eight sacred days, pajusanas. The Diumdia ascetic is a 
disgusting object, he wears a screen of cloth, munh-patbi, tied over his 
month, his body and clothes are filthy and covered with vermin. The 
Dhuniia is also called sadhm&rgi or thdnakbdsi. He is initiated like 
a sambegi sadhu with some differences in certain rites. The Dhundias 
are divided into several sub-divisions sack as Bdis-tola, Jiva Panthi, 
Ajiva Panthi, Tera Panthi, etc. 

These sub-divisions originated in this way :—The Lanka sub-division 
of the Swetambaras was split up into three gaddis or schools, viz., 
Nagari, Gujarati, and Uttarfidhi (northern). Under the influence of 
22 gurus the Nagari became a large sect, distinct from the Swetambara 
and indeed from all the other Jains. It became known as the Bais- 
tola and eventually Dhundia. This schism occurred in 1909 Sambafc. 
In 1837 Sarnbat, however the Dhundias were in turn split up by the 
defection of the Terapanthi or “ sect of the 13.-” It has had 5 gurus 
whose seat is Rdjnagar in Bikaner. 

The BMs-tola reverences the 32 Sutras of Mab4vfr which form the 
Jain scriptures, but the Terapanthis have a scripture of their own 
consisting of 52 slohas. They refuse to protect an animal from the 
attacks of another, bat the Bfias-tola rise to even that height of regard 
for life. The Terapanthis are on the whole more advanced, if more 
heterodox, than the Bfiis-tola. 

Digambabas. — The Digambaras worship naked idols and their monks 
are also naked. They also keep fasts and have eight sacred days, called 
athdi, which occur every fourth month — in Asfirha, K&rtika and 
Pb&lgun of each year. They have besides ten sacred days (called 
the Das Lakshni), from Bhfldon sudi 5th to 1 4th. Many of their tenets 
agree with those of the Swetambaras. They are divided into two 
divisions, Bis-Panthi and Tera-Panthi. 

The Bispanthi reverence the 24 arhats, the Guru and the Shastras, 
while the Terapanthi deny that there is any guru save the SMstras 
themselves. “They clothe their idols, worship seated, burn lamps 
before them, but present no flowers or fresh fruit to them, holding it to 
be a sin to take away even vegetable life, though they will eat vege- 
tables if any one will give them ready cut and prepared for cooking, 
while the Bispanthi worship standing before naked idols, and refuse to 
burn lamps before them.” 

According to Professor Wilson they both deny the supremacy of a 
guru and dispense with the ministrations of Brahmans, and according 
to the same authority the Bispanthis are the orthodox Digambaras, 
while the Terapanthis are dissenters. I he Bispanthis are the more 
orthodox, and they are divided into four sub-sects' — Nandi, Sen, Singh, 
and Bir — called after the names of their Rishis. The Terapanthi 
appear to be far the more numerous of the two. 

The Jains in Hisafir are thus described by Mr. P. J,. Pagan 

"The Jains appear to revere the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
but reject the divine origin of the Vedas. Their supreme deity is 
ifirank4r, corresponding apparently with the Hindu N4r4in, but their 



The Jcdn sects J 


immediate objects of reverence and worship are the 24 arhats or saints 
who have obtained final union (muhti) with Nirank&r. They do not 
appear to reverence or feed the Brahmans, but they have sddhus or 
priests of their own, and their pun on meritorious conduct consists to a 
large extent in worshipping NirankUr and in feeding the sddhus . They 
do not wear the janeo or sacred thread, they have a certain amount of 
reverence for the cow; bathing is not considered any part of their 
worship, nor do they appear to reverence the Ling, the symbol of Siva. 
Their scriptures consist of the 32 Sutras written by Mahdvfr, the last 
arhat. The leading principle of conduct inculcated by their religion 
is abstention not alone from taking human life but from causing harm 
to any kind of living creature (jiv) 

Mr. Pagan describes the Jains as “ divided into two main sections 
Mandirpanthi (or Pujari) and Dhundia-panthi, the former being suc- 
cessors and representatives of the original Jains while the latter are a 
schismatic offshoot. The Mandirpanthis are again sub-divided into 
( Swetambaras and Digambaras/ the ancient sects, of which the 
former are the c white- clothed 5 and the latter the ( sky-clad 3 or naked, 
though they also wear tawny clothes. “ The Swetambaras,” to quote 
from the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson, are somewhat less strict in their 
observances than the Digambaras ; their ascetics will feed after 
sunset; are said to use wine, and will eat out of a dish and from 
the hands of, any Hindu: whereas a Digarabara devotee must have 
his food placed in his hand by another of the faith. Various stories 
are current as to the origin of the two sects. One account relates 
how in the time of Chandra Gupta a famine fell upon the country 
of Ujain, and how a part of the Jains there consented to accept 
clothes, without which they were, not allowed to enter into the city 
to beg for alms, while the other section emigrated southwards rather 
than abandon the nakedness which had till then been the common 
rule of the faith. But the older and better account is that of the 
23rd and 24th arhats , Parasn&th and MahUvir, who were probably 
real persons and the actual founders of the Jain religion : the former 
wore clothes, while the latter did not, and the disciples of each adopted 
the example of their leaders.” 

c The least punctilious of the Jains are sometimes known by the 
name of Mdrgi : they follow the path ( mdrg ) of the Jains in some 
particulars, such as in their scrupulous regard for animal life, but 
in other respects revere Brahmans and follow the greater number 
of Hindu prevalent practices. The word M&rgf, however, is also 
used as an euphemism for B4m-m5rgl—those who follow the left-hand 
path* 

The History of the Jain Sects, 

The Jains, as a body, have a remarkably complete historical and 
religious literature which has been, or is beings thoroughly studied by 
German scholars. Unfortunately the results are hardly yet available 
in a form intelligible to any but specialists. Further, the Digambara 
tenets, which are of great interest, are also contained in an extensive lit- 
erature, but las their pandits preserve the old-world hostility to printing* 
little been published regarding them. 



The Jain pontiffs. 


To make clear what follows it should be noted that the 42 semi-divine 
Jinas, whose series ends with Mah&vira, Mahabir, (‘the great hero’), were 
succeeded byaline of human teachers, called suris, a term we may translate 
by * pontiff. 3 Of these the first was, according to one sect (that of the 
Kharatara gachha ), Mahavxra himself, and his first disciple was Gotama 
(Buddha), who did not however succeed him, Sadharman becoming the 
second pontiff,. The other sect, the Tapa gachha , regards Sadharman 
as the first pontiff. Both these sects trace, though with some differ- 
ences, the pontifical succession down to Uddhyotana, who founded the 
84 gachhas * of the Jain ( ? caste) which still exist, and was 38th in 
succession from MaMvira. 

After the time of Uddhyotana there are two distinct lines of pontiffs* 
One, reverenced by the Kharatara gachha, is a succession of pontiffs 
who all (with the exception of Abhayadeva who was a, leper) bear the 
title of Jina.f The other, accepted by the Tapa gachhas , bears various 
titles, and was founded by Jagach Chandra, 44th in succession, accord- 
ing to the Tapa gachha records, from Sadharman. These two historical 
gachhas or sects of the Jains have apparently been lost sight of in the 
maze of sects and orders into which the community has become divided 
in more recent times- 

The origin of the Digambara and Swetambara sects is very obscure* 
According to one account the former sect was founded by Natapufcta 
Nirgrantha (or Nigantha), who has been identified with Mah&bxr 
himself* Indeed it has been held that MaMbxr only reformed an 
ancient order of naked ascetics. According to the Kharatara records 
the Digambaras arose in the time of the 18th pontiff, Chandra, whereas 
the Tapa gachna account is that the name of the Nirgrantha sect was 
changed to Kotika gachha as early as the time of the 9th pontiff. It 
thus seems likely that the Digambaras represent an older phase of 
belief than even Jainism itself, but, however this may be, it is certain 
that in the time of Bhadrabahu, the 27th in succession from Gotama, 
the Digambaras and Swetambaras had finally separated. The Digam- 
baras forthwith split up into various sects or rather orders under the 
following pontiffs} 


Digambara Pontiffs, 

Bhadrabahu II 

Guptigupta 

Maghanandin 

Jinachandra 

Kundakunda 


Date of accession, 

Sarabat 4 

» 20 

>, 36 

» 40 

„ 49 


The Digambara orders . 

The successor of Guptigupta founded the great order of the Nandi 
Sajjjgha, saTcha, or school, which from its importance appears to have 
overshadowed the three minor orders founded by his other disciples 

* These include the Khandewal, Agarw41> Srimal, Vanswal or Oswal * gots ' or gachhas 
according to Wilson; Religious Sects of the Hindus , p, 345. 

f Probably as re-incarnations of the Jinas or arhats. The Tapa gachhas by denying to 
their pontiffs that title may signify their rejection of the doctrine that they re-incarnate 
the arhats . 

J Ini. Ant. XX (1891), p. 341 and XX, p. 5?0. ' 


and which, is, it would seem, often regarded as coextensive with ■ the 
whole Digambara sect. These four orders were thus designated : — 


Order. 

Synonyms. 

Titles of Munis. 

Pounder. 

r 

] Parijata* * * § Gachha. 

I “-Nandi Sangha ^ 

| Balatkara f Gana, 

Nandin.f Kirtti 

Chandra, Bhushaoa 

1 Maghanandiu : who 

. ] observed the period of 

l r the rainy season under 

] a nandi tree ( cedrela 

J ioona ) 0 

II.— Sena Sangha 

£ Pushkara Gachha. 
j Surastha Gana. 

C ( V rishabha Sangha) . 

Raja, Bhadra 

Vh*a, Sena 

«. T Vrishabha ; who observed 
.. j- it under a Jinaseoa or 
) Sana tree. 

III.— Simha Sangha 

C Chandra- Kapata 
j Gachha. 

( Kanura Gana. 

Simha, Asrava 

Khumba, Sagara 

.. ) Simha : who observed it 
> in the cave of a lion. 

IV.— Dewa Sangha 

C Pushtka Gachha. 

( Desi Gana. 

Dewa, Naga 

Datta, Langa 

T Dewa : who observed it 
> in the house of the 
. . ) cou rtezan Devadatta. 


The Digambaras insist strongly on the essential unity in matters of 
doctrine and observance between all four orders, whose members alone 
can consecrate images. Collectively these four orders appear to be 
known as the Saraswati gachha , though perhaps that term is in strict- 
ness only a synonym of the Nandi Sangha. So too they appear to 
be called K u n dakun dan w ay a, or ‘the line of Kundakunda/ their fifth 
pontiff. In some obscure way the three minor orders would seem to be 
subordinate to the chief order, the Nandi Sangha, as they all four owe 
allegiance, it appears, to the same pontiffs. 

Later sects . 

Subsequent to the rise of these four orders or sahhas, there arose 
four other sanghas , viz., the Mula, Kashtha, Mathura and Goppa 
Sangha. But Mula Sangha means literally ‘the Original Communion/ 
and the term is also used of the whole Jain community and of the 
Digambaras before they spilt up into sects. 

Still later ? here arose various panthis, such as the Visa-, Tera-, 
Gumana, and Pota-Panthis, is. those who worship a booh (pustaka) 
in lien of an image. And again it is said that, in Sambat 1709, 
Lavaji of the Lumpaka sect,§ together with one Dharmadasa, a cotton- 
printer, founded the mouth-covering Dhund.akas. These divided into 
22 sections (presumably the B&is-tola), one of which was called 
Dhanaji. Dhana’s disciple was Budhara, and the latter’s disciple 
Raghun&thji, whose disciple Bhishma founded the Terapanfchis or 
Mukhabandhas (moutli-coverers). Whether these sects are confined to 
the Digambaras or not it is impossible to say. 

But even these do not exhaust the list of sects. The Kharatara 
gachha records enumerate ten gachhabhedas, the last of which was 
founded as late as Sambat 1700, but whether these still exist or not is 
not known. Indeed we do not know if they are sects or orders* or 

* Parijata is the name of the celestial tree, and also of the coral tree (erythind indie )> 

f The 4 powerful ’ order. T : t 

t Strictly speaking then these titles are confined to the Nandi order. 

§ Indian Antiquary, 1892, p. V2. 


merely theological schools. The Tapa gachhas also have various divi- 
sions, such as the V rihad- or Vada- (Vata*) gachha , so called because 
Uddyotana consecrated Sarvedevasari, or according to some, 8 suris, 
under a large fig-tree (vata). 

The Jam tenets . 

The Jain Jin as, Tirthankaras or Arhantas were 24 in number, each 
having bis separate chinha or cognizance and being distinguished by 
the colour of his complexion Images of one or more Arhantas figure in 
every Jain temple. Thus Ris&bha-N&fcha or Adin&tha has as his cogniz- 
ance the elephant, Sambhava has the horse, Sumati the curlew, and 
other Arhantas the lotus, the swastika (doubtless a sun -symbol), the 
moon, a crocodile, the srivatsa (like a four-leaved shamrock in shape), 
a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a tortoise, or a boar. Parasva-Ndtha’s cogni- 
sance was the hooded snake, (shesha-phani), and that of Mahivira, the 
last of the Jinas, a lion. These two latter, with Risabha-N&tha, are 
the most widely worshipped, and next to them come Santi (the antelope), 
and Nemi (the blue water-lily). To what primeval cults these jinas 
may point one can hardly conjecture. 

It is easy to point to the resemblances between Buddhism and 
Jainism. Apart from mere religious phraseology, which tends to be 
the same in every religion, Buddha was often called Jxna, 6 the vic- 
torious* : his death was the nirvana : both Buddhists and Jains also 
employ the sivastika or satya as a sacred symbol : the Buddhists also 
have or had a Digambara or order of naked ascetics. Further the 
Jains indicate South Bihar as the scene of the life and labours of 
nearly all their Tirthankaras, as it was of Buddha’s, and Mah&vira is 
said to have died at Pawa, to which place also Buddha’s death is 
assigned. The colossal statues of the Jains also resemble those of the 
Buddhists.* 

The Jain ritual is exceedingly complicated, but it has few features of 
interest. Their places of pilgrimage are five in number, viz,, Satrun- 
jaya, Paraanath, in Bihar, Mount Abu, Girnar, and Chandragiri in the 
Himalayas, The oldest Jain remains are probably at Girnar, a hill also 
sacred to Buddhists and Hindus. Their holy seasons appear to be 
peculiar to themselves, but the observance of the rainy season as a 
sacred period of the year is also characteristic of Buddhism, t 

It is not at all easy to say in what points the Jain doctrines diverge 
from those of the Hindus, but apparently the chief differences are that 
the Jains repudiate ihe Vedas, and disavow the authority of the 
Brahmans, in other words, they represent an element of Hinduism 
which never submitted to, or at an early pert d revolted from, the 
quasi-social supremacy of me Brahman caste, and in this they nave 
much in common with the Buddhists and Sikhs, They also resemble 
the latter in having a line of spiritual teachers whom they reverence to 
the more or less complete exclusion of the Brahmans. 

* Indian Antiquary , 1873, pp, 34, 134, 354, 16. 1884, p. 191. 
f Jndian Antiquary, Xh 1882, p. 247, and IX, 1880, p. 100, 


The Jains as a caste. 



Number of jiws. 


Where found. 


Explanation, 


ICblclbS 
* „ 

? " 

10 ;; 

H „ 


Prithwf ke 
Ap ke 

Bao ke 

Te-u ke 

PriKk Banaspati 

Sadharan Banaspati 

Bo Indrfwale jiw 
Tin Xndrfw&le jiw 
Oho Indriwale jiw 

Devta 

Narq ke 

Manukh ke 
Pazindri or PasM ke 


In the outer crust of the earth. 

In water. 

In the air. 

In fire. 

In underground vegetation, e t g,. carrots, 
turnips, onions, etc. 

In vegetations above the surface of the 
ground, e. g., shrubs, trees, etc. 

In animals having a body and mouth. 

In animals having a body and mout h and eyes 
In animals having a body, mouth, nose and 
eyes. 

le. In the surg or paradise of the Jains 
In hell. 

In one-legged and two-legged men. 

In quadrupeds. 


Perhaps the above tenets anticipate the modern science of bacteriology * 
The Jain caste , 

How far the Jains constitute a true caste it is not possible to say for 
the community appears to be organized on two distinct but concurrent 
principles, one based on natural descent and so on caste the otW 
sectarian, le., on the beliefs of the different sub-sects wbhin the 
Hence arise cross-divisions which have yet to be elucidated. For ex- 
ample, the Nanai Sangha* or order is also called the Nandi Amna va W 
amnaya me ans simply hula or family, so that Nandi Amnaya means the 
generations of Nandi Gachha (with which gana is said to be synonv- 
mous) is used indifferently for the religious sects or orders, and for the 
natural groups within the caste, there being 84 gachhas or i ? 

JSJyJS, T e3 >. ?! if S - Whetller these are * an/wa’y con" 
nected with the spiritual gachhas or not ca nnot be definitely stated. 


The Jain sutras, 


The Jains hold that their religious hooks or sutras were 84 in number. 
About 1,500 years ago the whole of India was visited by a famine which 
lasted for full 12 years, and during that period 80 sutras were lost, 
only 45 being preserved, 

No Jain in BaMwalpur will reveal the name of a sutm because, 
he says, he cannot accurately pronounce it, and mispronunciation of 
its name would bring upon him the wrath of the gods. This, however, 
is an excuse, and the truth is that an orthodox Jain is reluctant to tell 
an outsider the names of his sacred books. The sutras are believed to 
be written in Magdfai Bhdka (or Bh&sha), the language presumably of 
the Magadha empire. The Jains believe that Magdhx was spoken bv 
the god Indra. 

It is also a tenet of the Jain faith that 8,400,000 (84 lakhs) jiws or 
invisible and visible germs exist in the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms and in surg } narq , etc., according to the details given below 


Jairami — J tikhar. 
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It is curious, if Mr. Fagan’s classification be correct, that tlie 
Swetambara and Dhundia sects intermarry, at least in Bahawalpur 
(where apparently the Digambara do not intermarry with the other 
two sects). The Jain teaching strongly reprohates polygamy and in 
consequence monogamy is practised by the Bhdbras generally* e. g., in 
Sidlkot, while in Ferozepur they disallow polygamy under pain of 
exclusion from the caste. On the other hand, Jainism has little effect 
on social observances for at weddings in the latter District the Jain 
Bdnia (Aggarwdl) bridegroom mounts a she ‘donkey, after putting a 
red cloth on her and feeding her with gram, He then mounts a mare, 
according to the usual Hindu custom. The donkey -ride is a form of 
Sit! a worship. 

Jairams, f followers of one Jairam/ a sect whose founder -was also known as 
Bate Kurew&la or Bhangewdla, which would point to alow origin. 

Jaisak, an agricultural clan found in Stehpur. 

Jaiswara, a Purbia caste. In the United Provinces a Jaiswdrd section is 
found in many castes, such as the Chamdr, Dhdnak, Kaldl, Kurmi, Tel£, 
Bdnia and Rdjput. The name is supposed to be derived from the town 
of Jais in Oudh. The Jaiswara of the Punjab cantonments is probably 
a Chamdr, and many of them are grooms or grass-cutters, though a 
few take service as bearers. 

Jaj, (1) a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : 
(2) a Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jajah, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jajak, the term for a Hindu ncd in the Rawalpindi Division, and the Derajdt, 
according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson. But in Multdni the word is said to 
mean * priest’ and to be the same as Jachak, and in Derd G-hdzi Khdn 
the Jdjik is a sewer of shrouds. The Jdjik is certainly distinct from 
the JhInga. 

Jaji, a tribe now ranking as Pathdn, and claiming descent from Khugidni, 
son of Kakai, but perhaps of Awdn stock. The Durrani Afghans, 
however, admit that the Khugidni are akin to them. The Jdji lie 
west of the Turis on the western border of Kurram, holding the Iri&b 
valley west of the Paiwar pass. One of their sections, the Uji Khel, 
holds Maiddn, a large village in the valley of that name, and another 
section is the Shumu Khel. The Jajis are now at bitter feud with 
the Turis. 

Jajjah (and) Jathol, a tribe of Jats, found in Sidlkof;. They claim Solar 
Rajput origin and say that their ancestor, Jd.ni, migrated from Multdn. 
His two sons Jdj and Jathol founded villages in the Pasrur tahail of 
Sidlkot;. Their mirdsts are Posla, their Brahmans Badhar and their 
ndis Khokhar by got, According to the Customary Law of Sidlkot 
the Jajjah is distinct from the Jathaul. 

Jajohak, a ddt or Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Jakhar. — A tribe of Deswdli Jdts, claiming Rdjput (Chaubdn or Udhi) descent. 
Jdku, their eponym, migrated from Bikdaer to Jhajjar in Rohtak. 
A Rdjd of Pwdrkd bad a bow which Jdku failed to bend* in spite of 
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the promised reward, in shame lie leffc his native' land and settled in 
Bfk&ner, The legend clearly points to the loss of military status 
by the J&khars. Of the same stock are the Sangw&n, Pirn, and Kddi&n 
J4ts- The J&khar are almost confined to Gurg&on and the adjoining 
Jhajjar tahsil of Rohtak. They also own a large village in H&nsi. 


Jakhab, a Muhammadan J&£ or Rajput clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, where they appear also as a clan of the Bhatti R&jputg. 

Jakho, a JDogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jalabke, a sept of Kharrals, which like the Piroke is of supposed Chuhri 
descent. Both are hence called Ohuhrere, The legend goes that S&ridal 
the famous Ghuhr& dacoit who gave his name to the S&ndal B&r, 
demanded a Kharral bride as his fee for allowing them to graze in that 
tract. But the Kharral s blew up Sandal and his followers and took 
the Chuhr£ women as their booty. 

Jalaib, * a well-known Mughal tribe/ according to Raverty. Not apparently 
represented among the modern Mughals in the Punjab. 

Jalalani, a clan of the Bozdar Baloch. 

Jalali, one of the regular Muhammadan orders, founded by Sayyid JaMl- 
ud-dfn, a pupil of Bah&wal Haqq, the Sohrwardi saint of Multfin, and a 
native of Bukhara whose shrine is at Uch in ■Bahfiwalpur. This teacher 
was himself a strict follower of the Law, but his followers, who call 
themselves JaMlfs, are in many ways backsliders. They pay little 
attention to prayer. A candidate for admission to the order shaves 
completely his head, face, and body, burns his clothes and is branded 
on his right shoulder. 

Jalap, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur and in Jhelixni. In the latter 
District they were classed by Thomson with the Lilias and Phapliras as 
a u semi-Jat tribe/ 5 while Brandreth referred to them as being, like the 
Khokhars, a gwasi-R&jput tribe/ 5 who helped to oust the Janjuas from 
the Pind Dadan KMn plain- They are the predominant tribe in the 
“J&lap ildqa” the rich well tract between the river and the hills east 
of Pind D&dan Kh&n, and in position and influence are one of the principal 
tribes of that tahsil, though their numbers are small and they actually 
own little more than 25 square miles of land : this is their only seat in 
Jhelum, and they are not known to hold land in any other district, except 
to some small extent on the opposite side of the river. 

They say that they were originally Khokhar Rajputs, who took the 
name of their eponym, J&lap, who became a famous Pxr, and was 
buried at R&mdi&nx in the Shikpur district, where they then dwelt, and 
where they still go to do reverence at his tomb : they moved to their 
present location in the time of Sidhiran, who was several generations 
in descent from J&lajp. Another account states that in the time of the 
emperor Sh&h Jahin they were established on the banks of the 
Cherub, when one of their chiefs was asked by Sh&h Jahfin to give him 
a daughter in marriage, as other Rajputs had clone : the J&lap agreed, 
but the brotherhood disapproved of his action, and when he cam© home 
to fetch his daughter, set upon him and killed him. Sh&h Jahfin sent an 
army; to punish them, and being driven from their homes they crossed the 


J a laphe^Jammun. 1 

Jlielum, and after many fights with the Janjuas established themselves 
where they are now found. A third version, given by the detractors of 
the tribe, is that in the time of the Janjua R4j4s of Kandana, a fisher- 
man was casting his net in the river, which was then close tinder the 
hills, and drew out a box: containing a small boy : the child was taken 
to the R4ja» who called him Jalap, because he was found in a net (j&l), 
and made over to him as his inheritance the lands along the river: 
according to this account the Jalaps are really M4chhis. 

These fables throw little light on their real origin. Tfceir neighbours 
do not admit their claim to be considered Rajputs ; and in social standing 
they stand much below the tribes locally supposed to be of Kajpufc de- 
scent, though on the other hand they rank considerably above the Jafcs. 
There is no striking difference between them and the surrounding tribes, 
either in physique, appearance or manners : as agriculturists they are 
fair: of martial spirit they have shown but little in recent times, and 
very few of them 'are iu the army, which may be as they say, because 
they mostly Imve large holdings, and can well afford to live at home ; 
and it is certain that without fighting qualities they could not haves 
established and maintained themselves in the most valuable tract in the 
District, against the Janjuas and others : there is no bar to their enlistment, 
and there are some signs that they may in future betake themselves to 
military service more freely than in the past. Their customs are those 
of the tract generally, but they maintain relations with Brahmans as 
parohits : and various common Hindu customs are. observed by them at 
marriages. Their marriages are mostly inter se ; but they take girls 
from the Khi wa, Kallas and Bharat, to whom they do not however give 
their daughters : in marriages with the Janjuas and Khokhars, on* the 
contrary they give daughters but do not receive them. Widow remar- 
riage is very rare amongst them. 

Jalapke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; doubtless the 
same as the Jalabke. 

Jali, a tribe of Ja$s, found in Jind* Kalu, their jatherd, has a math at 
Lahawairi in Patiala. They offer him 1J man of sweet cakes (puras) 
at weddings, and these are taken by a Brahman. 

Jallad, fr. the Arab, jild, € skin ; ; a {logger or executioner. It was applied 
to the Kanjars in Ambala who were employed as executioners at the 
Delhi court, and in the south-west Punjab is a common term for a 
sweeper (see Chili^a). Gf. the derivation of Kurt ana, 'whipper/ 

JaloKE, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jalozai, a tribe of doubtful origin, affiliated to the Turi branch of the 
Khattak -Path&ns* 

jAkwtar, a small Pathan tribe lying, with the Harip&l, to the south of the 
Shirani* ; -4 ' K A : ;./A 

Jam, a Sindhi title, meaning chief or headman. When borne by the head- 
men of a Punjab tribe ii usually points to a Sindhi origin, i. e., to its 
migration from Sindh or the valley of. the Indus* In former times 
Sindh denoted that river valley as far north as the modern Mi&awali. 

Jammun, (1) a R&jput and (2) a Muhammadan Karuboh clap, (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. Karnboh clan (agricultural) found : in Amritsar* 
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Jamogi, an al of the Kanefcs which derives its name from Jatnog, a village 
in Dharni, and is one of the chief tribes in that State. (See Bathmanu.) 

Jamba, a Jat tribe, of notably fine physique, found in Dera G-h&zi Khan 
district. Probably aboriginal or immigrants from the eastward. 

Jamun, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jamwal, a Hindu R&jput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : and also 
in Sialkot where two accounts of their origin are current. According 
to their mirdsis they are of Solar R4jput descent, and their ancestor 
Agnigar migrated from Ajudhia to the Rechna Do&b. His son Jammu 
defeated one Raja Chanda RiMs and founded the town of Jammu, 
whence their name, Jamw&L One of the chiefs, however, by name 
Milhan Min has, took to agriculture and founded the Manhas tribe. 
The other account is that Bharn Datt, migrating from Ajudhia to 
Kashmir, returned and settled at the place where Maokofc now stands. 
His descendant Jammu founded an independent state of that name, 
and fourth in descent from him reigned Jogr&j, circa 474 Sambat. 
From him descended the Deo dynasty of Si41kot, whose pedigree ia thus 
given 

Raja R1m Deo, 11th in descent from Jograj. 


Marsingh Deo. 


The Minhas, 


Pakhar Deo, 


Hamir Deo. M&nak Deo, founder 
of Mankot. 


The Mankotias, 


Raja Khokliar Deo. 

• I 

Jas Deo, founder 
of Jasrota. 


Sindha, founder of Sanaa. 
The SuniAl Rajputs* 


Singram Deo, 


Dhruk Deo. 


R&ja Kaojft Deo. Balwaut Deo, Mansa Deo, 

Brij R&j Deo, 
killed at Huwal by 

the Sikhs and the last f 

of the Deo dynasty. Raja Gulab Singh, 
founder of the ruling 
house of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

In Hoshi&pttr the K&jputs rank as a sept of the 1st grade, 


Surat Singh, 
Kasfir Singh. 


Raj& i)hi4n 
Singh. 


Raja Sucliet 
Singh. 
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Jan-~JanjjiM, 

Jan, a wild and lawless tribe dwelling in tlie southern part of the B^ri 
Do&b, and famous marauders: Panjabi Didy., p. 475. Probably the 
same as the Jun. 

Jakdaki, a clan of tlie Khosa Baloch, 

Jandapur, see Gandapur. 

. Ja^di, a Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jan drake, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jandba, ‘ cotton-clad, 1 a term applied to the Hindus of the plains as opposed 
to those of the hills, e. g. f the Gaddis, who wear wool. (KAngra). 

Jandran, (1) an Ardii?, (2) a Muhammadan Mt clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery, and (8) an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Janer, a tribe of J&ts, found in Kapurfchala, whither it migrated from the 
east, beyond the Jumna. 

Ja^gal, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jangali, a Jty clan (agricultural) found in Mulfc&n, 

Jangla, a Jdt clan (agricultural) settled in Multan from Jhang in Mughal 
times. 

Jangli, a generic name for the nomads of the Sandal Bar. The term is of 
recent origin ; see Bith&ri. 

JanI, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Janikhel, see under XTtm&nzai. 

Janil, a Jd»t clan (agricultural) found in MnMn. 

Janjua, a Riijput tribe found, though not* in large numbers, throughout the 
eastern Salt Range, their head-quarters, io the south-west Punjab 
including BaMwalpur,* in Hoshi&rpur and Amritsar. The Janjua once 
held almost the whole of the Salt Range tract, but were gradually 
dispossessed by the Gakkhars in the north and by the Awtins in the 
west, and they now hold only the central and eastern parts of the Range 
as tribal territory, which is exactly what they held at the time of 
B&bar’s invasion. They still occupy a social position in this tract 
which is second only to that of the Gakkhars, and are always addressed 
as R&jd. Various origins have been ascribed to the Janjua. 

According to Biibar the hill of Jud was held by two tribes of common 
descent, the Jud and Janjuhah. The Janjuhah were old enemies of the 
Gakkliars.t B&bar records that a headman among them receives the 
title of Rdi (the same purely Hindu title was used by the Khokbars 
and Gakkhars), while the younger brothers and sons of a Rai were 
styled Malik. 

According to a modern account Raja Mai, Rathor, had six sons s 
Wiri&l and Jodha, whose descendants intermarry, their settlements 
being contiguous ; while those of the other four, Khakha, Tarnoli, 
Dabochar and Kdld, do not. Disputes between the brothers led to 
their dispersion and disintegration, so that the septs regard themselves 
as distinct tribes. Moreover many adopted various handicrafts, so that 

* Where they are said to be a clan of the Gakkhars, 

t E. H. I. IV, pp. 282, 231*5, Nearly all traces of the Jud, as a tribe, have disappeared, 

1 but see under Jod&. ■ - • : . , ' • 



The Tanjua pedigree 


Janj da gois are now found among the Telis* Lohdr^ Tarkhans and ©yen 
Musallis : and the Grhumman, Ganjidl, Bbakri&l, Nathi&l, Bfcif!^ 
Basoya and other J&fcs are of Janjua descent, 

^ The four younger septs are each ©ndogamous, and it is considered 
discreditable to marry outside the sept. Widow remarriage is strictly 
prohibited. Their observances are the same as those of the Ohifahs, 
The following pedigree comes from the mmin of the tribe 

RAJA MAL. 

... I 


Ra] a Wir, Raj a Jodi] , 


Khakha. 


I 


Achar, 

I 

Kirpal. 


Sanpal. 

Bilawal. 


Tarnoli, 

In Hazara, 
Descendants Peshawar . and 
found in the Mdqa of Pakhli 
Kashmir. in Hazro. 


Chohar. Amli Khan. 

| ' s — — ■ 
Daulat. 

Descendants 
at Dalwal 
in Jhelum a 


Babuchara, 

Descendants 
numerous in 
Hazara: some 
also found in 
Sialkot. 


Pir KUla, 

Descendants in 
^ ildqa Kahro 
in Rawalpindi. 


v 

Kiis-ud-d/n. 

1 

Taman. 

I 

Budha Khan, 

I 

Aziz. 

1 


Sultan Sahi 


NurAli. 

Descendants in different 
> localities. 


f— 
Snltin Bahata. 

At Badshahpur in 
Jhelura, 


Sultan A lam. Sultan Sangu. Sultan All. 


Sultan Khair 
Muhammad. 


Descendants in 
Jhelura . 


Sultan Taja. 


Sultan Raja, 


r 


Descendants in 

Makhy&la and villages Dasondi. 
near Jhelum. | 

Descendants in Khaul, 
Tahsil Kharian. 


Nana Khan. 
IsKm Kuli, 


Olrahar 


.Descendants at Rajur in 
Kharian tahsil. 


Another pedigree* makes them descendants of Jaipal who opposed 
Mahmud of Ghazni at Nandana 900 years ago. B4bar certainly de- 
scribes them as rulers, from old times, of the Salt Range hills and of the 
tract between Nil4b and Bhera. He also describes Malik Hast, Janiua 
as hakim of the Us and uluses in the neighbourhood of the Solkn. As 
rulers the Jud and Janjuha ruled according to fixed customs, not 
arbitrarily, realizing a shdh-rukhi (2^ rupees) yearly on every head of 
cattle and seven shah-ruJchis on a marriage, f 


* Jhelum Gazetteer , 1904, p. 93, 

Shdh Rukh was a son of Timur and succeeded to his father’s empire in 1404-05 A D 
The fact that his coins were in use among the Janjiia points either to their having been 
tributary to him or to the inclusion of the Salt Range in his dominions. The latter con- 
clusion is the more probable, u 


The Janjuas. 855 

Mr. Tlioiiisoifs account of the tribe in Jheluni, which follows, is not 
contradicted on any materia! point by the present day Janjuas : — 

“At some uncertain period, then, some clans of R alitor Rajputs, emigrating from Jodhpur, 
occupied the uplands of the Salt Range. The leader of this movement according to the 
common account, was Raja Mai ; but this chieftain is a little mythical, and any large action 
of doubtful origin is apt to be fathered upon him. The Rajputs first seated themselves at 
Malot in the west Salt Range. This place, although picturesque, is so inaccessible and 
unfruitful, that it must have been chosen for safety more than convenience. From here the 
Rajputs extended their supremacy over the uplands of J hangar and Kahun and the plain 
country near Girjakh and Darapur. In these regions they were rather settlers than con- 
querors. They not only ruled, but to a great extent occupied also. It seems very doubtful 
whether their real territories ever extended much further, but their traditions certainly 
point to a former lordship over the western upland of Yanhar, and over much of the present 
tahsils of Tallagang and Chakwal. If Babar’s account be read with attention, it will be 
seen that he represents the Janjuas as confined to the hills, and ruling over various subject 
tribes who cultivated the plains. This account serves to explain the utter extirpation that 
has befallen the Janjuas in the Yunhar and elsewhere. If we conceive them as holding 
detached forts in the midst of a foreign population which giadually giw hostile, then this 
extirpation can easily be understood.. r J his also serves, to explain how one or two villages 
of peasant Janjuas have escaped, while all the Chiefs and Rajas round about have perished. 
The vague accounts of the people seem to point to some such history as this, and not to any 
great racial or tribal war. 

The Janjuas were long the predominant race in the centre and west of the District. Raja 
Mai is said to have reigned in the days of Mahmud of Ghazni, and his authority was pro- 
bably more or less recognised from Rawalpindi to the Jhelurn. When Mahmud invaded 
India the Janjuas opposed him, were defeated, and fled to the jungles. Mahmud followed 
them up, and succeeded in capturing Raja Mai himself. The Raja was released on condi- 
tion that he and his tribe should embrace Islam. When this conversion took place, the 
janju or caste-thread was broken, and the neophytes have been called Janjuas ever since.* 

Raja Mai is said to have left live sons. Three of these settled in Rawalpindi or Hazara. 
Two, Wir and Jodh, remained in Jhelum. They speedily divided their possessions. Wir took 
the west, and Jodh the eastern share. Choya Saidan Shah was the boundary between them. 
Wit’s descendants arc now represented by the Janjuas of Malot and the Kahun ildqa. 
Their chief seat is at Dilvval. Jodh’s descendants have split into many branches. A general 
supremacy was long exercised by the Sultans of Makhiala in Jhangar. But the chiefs of 
Kusak and Baghaiiwala soon became practically independent, as did also those of Mur, 
Karangli, and Girjakh, whose descendants are now either extinct or much decayed. The 
plain ildqa of Darapur and Chakri seems to have broken oil from the main stock even earlier 
than the others. This passion for separatism is fatal to any large authority. The feuds to 
which it gave rise, joined with an endless Gakkhar war, and the establishment of new and 
strenuous races beyond the mountains brought the Janjtia dominion to destruction. The 
Dhani country, called Maluki Dhan after the great Raja, and the forts in Tallagang and the 
Vunh&r seem to have been all lost not long after the time of Babar. But in the centre and 
east Salt Range and round Darapur the Janjua supremacy remained undisputed until the 
advent of the Sikhs. And the rich Salt Mines at Khewra and Makracli must have always 
made this territory important. The Sikhs conquered the whole country piecemeal. Banji't 
Singh himself besieged and captured Makhiala and Kusak. Most of the in fluential chiefs 
received jdgirs but were ousted from their old properties. 

The Janjuas are physically a well-looking race, T heir hands and feet in particular are 
often much smaller and more finely shaped than those of their neighbours, . ; They largely 
engage in military service, where they prefer the cavalry to the infantry. They are poor 
farmers, and bad men of business. They are careless of details, and apt to be passionate 
when opposed. Too often they fix their hopes on impossible objects, as landlords they 
are not exacting With submissive tenants. They are willing to sacrifice something to retain 
even the poor parodies of feudal respect which time has not destroyed. Their manners are 


* The Janjuas themselves now reject this story, which is not in itself very plausible : they 
say the name of the tribe is derived from that of one of their forefathers. Janjuha, who in 
most of the genealogies comes eight or nine generations before Raja Mai. It is moreover 
improbable that the general conversion of the Janjuas took place 900 years ago ; it is likely 
enough that Mahmud made converts, and that these reverted as soon as his back was turned: 
but the Janjua village pedigree tables nearly all agree in introducing Muhammadan nanies 
only about 15 generations back, which would point to Uieir general conversion about the 
middle of tjro 15th century, Cracroft however noted that the Janjuas in Rawalpindi still 
continued to feast Brahmans, etc*! at weddings. 
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ofteD good. Tlioy Lave a large share of vanity which is generally rather amusing than 
offensive. They are at the same time self-respecting, and not without a certain kind of 
pride, and are eminently a people with whom slight interludes of emotional government are 
likely to be useful.” 

In Hoshiarpur the Janjuds are fairly numerous to the north-east of 
Dasuya.* The Biha Is of Badla are said to be an al or sub-division of 
the Janjua which takes its name from the village of Beata in tappet 
Karndhi. Bah means a settlement, and the Janjua villages seem 
_ 0 f ten to begin with Bah. The Janjuas in this District say they migrated 
“from Hastinapura to Garh Makhutla in Rawalpindi or Jhelun£ and 
thence, to escape Muhammadan oppression to Badla under R4ja 
Sahj Pal, 8th in descent from Raj 4 Jodli. His son Pahar Sin^h 
held 182 villages round Badla. They claim to be Bairns of the Dogars, 
and the head of the family is installed + with the common ceremony of the 
tiha under a banian tree at Barn4r or Bah Ata, though Badla (Bar- or 
Bohanvala) also claims the honour, amidst the assembled Dogars of Mehr 
Bliatoli, a village near Badla, who present a horse and shawl, while the 
Bihals pay a naaar of Re. 1 or 11s. 2 each. They are said to only give 
daughters to DadwSls, who are 1st grade Rajputs, and to take them from 
Barangwdls, Laddus, and GhorewaMs, who are in the 3rd grade. 

The Badlial is another Janjua sept, deriving its name from Badla 
the ancient Rajput tiha. Badla is now in mins and its rand’s family 
is extinct, but the sept has made one of its members their rand and 
presents n azardna, etc., to him as usual. Still, as he has not been 
installed or made a tilakdhari , his randship does not count for much. 

Janjuhan, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Janjuhha, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Janoha (doubtless Janjua).*— -A BAjput sept, an offshoot of the Bbattis 
whose ancestor Johad (? Judh) came to Garh Makhila iii Akbar’s reiVn 
and founded Ndrpur Janoha in Kapui-thala. b 
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Jaeial, a clan of Hindu Rdjputs found in Hoshiarpur, in greatest numbers in 
the north-east of Dasiiya tahsil. Also a clan of agricultural Brahmans 
in the Rdjgiri taluka of fiannrpnr tahsil in Kangra. They rank in the 
2nd grade in both castes. 


Jarola, (1) an agricultural clan found in Sliahpur, (2) a J at clan (agricultural) 
found in Mulfcdn. 

JareaU, a surgeon and dentist who is almost always a nai. 

Jarsodh, Balochi ; a washerman, fr. jar clothes, shodhagh to wash. 

Jar war, a clan of the Khosa Baloch. 

Jasg am, a clan of Muhammadan Rajputs, found in the Murrue hills. Like 
the Dhunds and Khatnls they claim descent from Manaf, an ancestor of 
the Prophet, and got possession of the tract they now occupy under 
Gakkhar rule, when one Zuhair, a descendant of the Prophet, came from 
Arabia and settled near Kahuta. 

Jasial, a clan of Hindu Rajputs, of Saldmia status, found in Hoshiarpur, 

Jaspal, an agricultural clan found in Sliahpur. 

Jasra, an agricultural clan found in Shahpu r. 

Jasrotia, a Rajput clan, an offshoot of the Jamwal. It derives its name 
from Jasrota and is of Jaikaria status. 

Jaswara, see Jaiswara. 

Jas^ar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jaswal, an offshoot of the Katooh, the great Rajput clan which gave rulers 
to the kingdom of Trigarta. It derives its name from (or possibly gives 
its name to) the Jaswan Dun of Hoshiarpur, and at its original seat, Bhir 
Jaswcin, are remains of buildings, wells and fountains which attest its 
former power. It still ranks high, being of Jaikaria status. In 1596 the 
J'asuw&las were described as ( Zannndars with an army ’ and gave some 
trouble to the imperial authorities.* 

3a% fem. Jatni, dim. Jateta, fem. -i, .the child of a Jat. The form 
J4 is used in the South-East Punjab. In the Central Punjab Jatt 
fem. Jatti, is usual. Another dim. Jatiingard, a Jatt's child, is used 
contemptuously. In the south-west of the Province the Multaoi and 
Balochi term for a Jat is Jagdal, and Jat (with the soft t) is used 
to denote a camel-driver, as in Upper Sindh, where jat now means 
a rearer of camels or a shepherd, in opposition to a husbandman. 

The Jdts in History . 

Fragmentary notices of the Jdts occur in the Muhammadan historians 
of India, as will be seen from the following excerpts from Elliot's 
History of India . 

Ibn Khurdddba, writing ante 912 A, D., gives the distance from 
the frontier of Kirindn to Mansura as 80 parasangs, and adds * 
u This route passes through the country of the Zats (Jats) who beep 
■" watch oyer ItH E. B* I, p. 14, 

* Elliot's Hist, of India , VI, p. 129. 
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The Mis in history. 

According to the author of the Mujmal-ut-Tawdnkh* the Jatsf and 
Meds were reputed descendants of Ham. They both dwelt in BindJ 
and on (the banks of) the Bahar river, and the Jats were subject to 
the Meds whose oppression drove them across the Pahan river. The 
Jats were, however, accustomed to the use of boats and were thus able 
to cross the river and raid the Meds, who were owners of sheep. 
Eventually the Jats reduced the Med power and ravaged their country. 
A Jat chief, however, induced both tribes to lay aside their differences 
and send a deputation of chiefs to wait on King Dajushan (Dur- 
yodhana), son of Dahrdt (Dhritardshtra), and beg him to nomin- 
ate^ king, whom both tribes would obey. Accordingly the emperor 
Dajushan appointed Dassdl (DuhsaM), Ms sister, and wife of the 
powerful king Jandrat (Jayadratha), to rule over the Jats and Meds. As 
the country possessed no Brahmans, she wrote to her brother for 
aid, and he sent her 30,000 from Hindustan. Her capital was AskalaxicL 
A stnall^ portion of the country she made over to the Jats under their 
chief, Judrat.§ 

Olmch, the Brahman usurper || of Sind, humiliated the Jats and 
Lohanas. He compelled them to agree to carry only sham swords : 
to wear no under-garments of shawl, velvet or silk, and only silken 
outer* garments, provided they were red or black in colour: to put no 
saddles on their ^ horses : to keep their heads and feet uncovered : to 
take their dogs with them •when they went out: to furnish guides and 
spies and carry firewood for the royal kitchen.^ Of the Loh&ua, i. e. 
Lakha and Sanmia, who were apparently Jats, it is said that the same 
rules were applied to them and that they knew no distinction of great 
and small.** Muhammad bin Qasirn maintained these regulations, 
declaring that the Jats resembled the savages of Persia and the inoun- 


Written circa 1126 A. D a 


f ‘ By the Arabs, 1 the writer interpolates, ‘ the Hindu* 
t Sind = the valley of the Indus from the modern jy 
liver. 

§ E. H. I., I, pp. 103*5. — 

j| His usurpation dates from 631, A ; D. 

V 'E. H. I., I, p. 151. 

** lb* p. 187. 
ft lb. p.188. 

Xt E. II. i„ I, p. 167. this can hardly be the modern 
Ghazni or Ghajni of modern Jat legend, as it lay appare 
§§ Or Unnar : E. H. I., I pp. 220 *1, 
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Baghdad, whence they were transported to the northern frontier and 
soon perished, exterminated in a Byzantine raid. The seats of these 
Jats lay on the roads of Hajar, which they had seized. 

Arnran, the Barmecide governor of the Indian frontier, marched to 
Kik&n* * * § against the Jats whom he defeated and subjugated. There he 
founded Al-Baiza, the { white city which he garrisoned, and thence 
proceeded to Multan and Kand&bfl. The latter city stood on a hill and 
was held by Muhammad, son of Khalil, whom Amr&n slew. He then 
made war on the Mods, but summoned the Jats to Alrur, where he 
sealed their hands, took from them the jizya or poll-tax and ordered 
that* every man of them should bring with him a dog- when he waited on 
him. He then again attacked the Meds, haying with him the chief 
men of the Jats.t Amran was appointed in 836 A. D. to be governor 
of Sindh. 

The Tuhfat-u*l-Kir&m appears to assign to the Jats and Biloches 
the same descent, from Muhammad, son of H4run, governor of Mabran, 
who was himself descended from the Amir Hamza, an Arab, by a 
fairy. { . * 

The Jilts of Jiid, which we must take to mean the Salt Range, 
were, according to the later Muhammadan historians, the object of 
Mahmud’s 17th and iast expedition into India in 1026 A. D. It 
is however hardly possible that Mahmud conducted a naval campaign 
in or near the Salt Range, and the expedition probably never took 
place. It is moreover exceedingly doubtful whether the Salt Range 
was then occupied by Jats at all.§ 

Jats, under Tilak, hunted down Ahmad, the rebel governor of 
Mult4n, in 1084 A. £)., until he perished on the Mihran of Sind. For 
this they received 100,000 dirhams as a reward. The Jats were still 
Hindus, jj 

After the defeat of Rai Pithaura in 1192, and the capture of 
Delhi by Mohammad of Gh or, Jatwan raised the standard of national 
resistance to Muhammadan aggression at Hansi, but was defeated 
on the borders of the Bagar by Qutb-ud-dm Ibak who then took 
H&nsi. It is apparently not certain that Jatwan was a Jat leader, 
Pirishta says Jatwan was a dependent of the R4i of NahrwaM in 
Guzerat.^ 

In November 1398 Timur marched through the jungle from Ahruni 
in Karn&l to Toh&na, through a tract which he found inhabited by 
Jats, Musulm&ns only in name, and without equals in theft and high* 
way robbery: they plundered caravans on the road and were a 
terror to Musalmdms and travellers. On Timur’s approach the Jats 
had abandoned the village (Tehama) and fled to their sugarcane 
fields, valleys, and jungles, but Timur pursued them, apparently after 

* Or Kaikan, ‘ which was in the occupation of the Jatsk E. II. I.. I, p. 44£. 

t E. H, I„ I f p. 128 * c/. App. pp. 449-50, 

i E. H. I, I, p. 336. 

§ E. H. I., II, p, 477. • : t 

|1 II, p. 133. : 

If T. N,, pp. 516-7. 
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a contest in which the Jats had held their own, and put 2,000 of the 
demon-like Jats to the sword. w 

About 1530 the SuMn Muhammad ibn Tughliq had to suppress the 
Bxrahas, Mandah&rs, Jats, Bhat(ti)s, and Manhis (Minas), who had 
formed mandats round Sunam and S&nrina, withheld tribute and 
plundered the roads. + 

« In the country between NiMb and Bhera, ” wrote B4bar, “but 
distinct from the tribes of Jud and Janjuhah, and adjacent to the 
Kashmir hills are the Jats, Gujars, and many others of similar tribes, 
who build villages, and settle on every hillock and in every valley. 
Their hakim was of the Gakkhar race, and their government resembled 
that of the Jud and Janjuhah.’ ’% 

“ Every time,’ 5 adds Babar, “that I have entered Hindustan, the Jats 
and Gujars have regularly poured down in prodigious numbers from 
their hills and wilds, in order to cany off oxen and buffaloes.” They 
had committed great depredations, and them districts now yielded 
little revenue. After the rest of the country had been subdued these 
tribes began their old practices again, and plundered the Tnrki 
garrison on its way from Srilkot to Babar’s camp. B&bar had two 
or three of the offenders cut in pieces. § Like the Bhukril and other 
tribes the Jats were dependents of the Gakkhars.|| Fatli Kirin, Jat of 
Kot KapuraU devastated the whole Lakhi Jangal and kept the high 
roads from Lahore to Delhi in a ferment in Sher Slrih’s time. 

The Tdrikh-i-Tdhiri describes the tribes of the Baloch and Nahmriu 
(? Brahui), of the Jokiya* * * * ** * * §§ and Jat, as settled on the hills adjoining 
the Lakki mountain, which extend to Kich and Makran,tt in the time 
of Akbar. The Muntakhab-u’l-Lubab describes the Sikhs as principally 
Jilts and Khatris.JJ 

The Jats of the south-east Punjab formed politically a part of the 
Bhartpur principality during the decay of the Mughal empire of 
Delhi. Occasionally a single village would plunder an imperial 
baggage-train, § § but the tribes, as a whole, looked to Bhartpur as 
their capital. The Naw&b Safdar Jang employed Suraj Mai, and he 
obtained the whole of the Mewrit, up to the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
besides the province of Agra. 


* E. H. I.. HI, pp. 428-9, 492-3. 
t E. H. I-, III, p. 245. 
t E. H. I, IV, p. 234. 

$ E. H. X., IV, p. 240. 

j| E. H. I., V, p. 278. . . 

«[[ it is very doubtful if Kapura is right. The T&rtkh&Sher-Sh&hi has “ Path Khan Jat 
had been in rebellion in Kayuia, and in the time of the Mughals had plundered the whole 
country as far as Panfpat, E. H. I., IV, p. 898, 

** Possibly a misprint for Johiya. 

lb. p. 288, 

Jp. H. I. t Til, pp. 413, 425. 

§§ As when the Jats of Mitrpl, between Kodal and Palwal, plundered the AraiiMil. 
Umara’s baggage in 1738— the 39th year of Muhammad Shah. The Hi plunderers were 
popularly called the R&n-dal, a name which appears to connote the semi-religious 
character of the revolt against the Muhammadan domination ; E, H. I., VIII pp, 55 a n,j 

JW. 
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The Jdts of JBhartpur. 


Bajja Singh, of Sansani, between Dm and Kambher. 

r 1 , 


Ch a ram an. 

I 

Mohkani Singh. 


Badan Singh, founder of Bhartpur. 
died 1760*1 A. D. 

SURAJ MAL, 


Baja Ram. 


_ - — ^ 

Nawal Singh. Bhawani Singh 


, r — — — - — f — — 5 — 

Jawahir Singh, Ratan Singh, 
died 1768, | 

Kheri Singh alias Ran jit Singh 
? son of Suraj Mai, 
died 1806. 

The following account of tlie Jilts in the Punjab is largely a re- 
production of the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s account of them in the 
Punjab Census Report, 1883 * He prefaced his account by observing 
that the line separating J%, Rajputs and certain other castes (tribes') 
is almost impossible of definition^ More especially is this true of 
the whole of the Western Punjab, where the term for one of ‘ <*ent1e’ 
birtli is sa.hu , especially in the Salt Range, and where the land-owning 
and cultivating classes are organised on a tribal basis, so that stress is 
always laid on a man’s tribe or clan and not on his status or f caste.’ As 
we go further east the people begin to use the caste terms, Rajput and 
Jdt, more freely, bat in the vaguest possible way, so that a Muhammadan 
Jat tribe in Gujrdnwala or Gujrdt will appear now as Rdjpnfc and a 
decade later as Jdt, or vice versa, or half the tribe will return itself 
as Rdjput and the other half as Jat, as caprice dictates. Along the 
Jammu border, and beyond it into Gurdaspur, the Rdjputs and’jats 
are well defined, the former being confined to the hills, the latter to 
the plains, as Sir Louis Dane has pointed out, $ so rigidly that one is 
almost tempted to suspect that there is something in the physical 
nature of the plains which militates against the formation of an 
aristocracy. Within the hills the Rajputs have their own social 
gradations. In the plains the Jats also are tending to develop© social 
distinctions which will be noticed later on. In the Central Punjab 
the Jdt is fairly well defined as a caste, though he is not absolutely 
endogamous, as marriages with women of inferior castes may be 
deprecated but are not invalid. Even in the eastern districts such 
marriages are tolerated, but in the true Jat country which centres 
round Rohtak they are probably much rarer than in KamM, Ambala 
or the central districts. Broadly speaking, the Jat is a Musulman 
in the Western Districts, a Sikh in the Centre, and a Hindu in the 
South-East, but there are many exceptions to this rule. In the 
Sikh Districts it is a brother’s duty, as well as his privilege, to espouse 


Reprinted as Punjab Ethnology. 

f Jats and Rajputs, as observed by Sir Denzil Ibbetson, together constitute about three- 
tenths of the total population of the Punjab, and include the great mass of the dominant 
land-owning tribes in the cis-Indus portion of tlie Province. Their political is even greater 
than their numerical importance j while they afford to the ethnologist infinite matter for 
.'■inquiry and consideration. Their customs are in the main Hindu, though in the Western 
Plains and the Salt Range Tract the restrictions upon intermarriage have, in many cases, 
come to be based upon considerations of social standing only. But even here the marriage 
ceremony and other social customs retain the clear impress of Indian origin. 

$ Gurddepur Gazetteer, 



Jat origins* 


Lis deceased brother's wife. In the south-east the practice of widow 
remarriage differentiates the Hindu Jat from the Rajput, but it is 
not universal even among the Jats, for in Gurgaon some Mt families 
disallow it and others which allow it do not permit it with the 
husband's relations.* In other words, as we go eastwards orthodox 
Brahminical ideas come into play. 


The origins of the Jat. 

Perhaps no question connected with the ethnology of the Punjab 
peoples has been so much discussed as the origin of the so-called Mt 
‘ race. 5 It is not intended here to reproduce any of the arguments adduced. 
They will be found in detail in the Archaeological Survey Reports* II, 
pp. 51 to 61 ; in Tod's Rajasthan , I, pp. 52 to 75 and 96 to 101 (Madras 
Reprint, 1880 } ; in Elpliinstone's History of India* pp. 250 to 258 ; and 
in Elliot's Races of the N.-W. P, 3 I, pp. 130 to 137, Suffice it to say that 
both Sir Alexander Cunningham and Colonel Tod agreed in considering 
the J&ts to be of Indo-Scythian stock. The former identified them with 
the Zanthi of Strabo and the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy ; and held that 
they probably entered the Punjab from their home on the Oxus very 
shortly after the Meds or Mands, who also were In do* Scythians, and 
who moved into the Punjab about a century before Christ, The Jats 
seem to have first occupied the Indus valley as far down as Sindh, 
whither the Meds followed them about the beginning of the present- 
era. But before the earliest Muhammadan invasion the Jetts had 
spread into the Punjab Proper, where they were firmly established in 
the beginning of the 1 1th century. By the time of Babar the Jats 
of the Salt Range had been subdued by the Gakkhars, Awans, and 
Janjuas, while as early as the 7th century the J&ts and Meds of 
Sindh were ruled by a Brahman dynasty. Tod classed the Jats as one 
of the great R&jput tribes, and extended his identification with the 
Getrn to both races ; but here Cunningham differed from him, holding 
the Rajputs to belong to the original Aryan stock, and the Jats to a 
later wave of immigrants from the north-west, probably of Scythian 
race. 

'It may be 5 continued Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 'that the original Rajput 
and the original Jat entered India at different periods in its history, 
though to my mind the term R&jput is an occupational rather than 
an ethnological expression. But if they do originally represent two 
separate waves of immigration, it is at least exceedingly probable,, 
both from their almost identical physique and facial character and 
from the close communion which has always existed between them, 
that they belong to one and the same ethnic stock; while, whether 
this be so or not, it is almost certain that they have been for many 
centuries and still are so intermingled and so blended into on© people, 
that it is practically impossible to distinguish them as separate wholes. 
It is indeed more than probable that the process of fusion has not 
ended here, and that the people who thus in the main resulted from 
the blending of the J&t and the Rajput, if these two ever were distinct, 
is by no means free from foreign elements. We have seen how the 
PatMn people have assimilated Sayyids, Turks and Mughals, and how 


f P&, Customary taw, II, (Gtirgaou), $>. 182, 
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it was sufficient for a Jfit tribe to retain its political independence and 
organisation in order to be admitted into tbe Baloch nation ; we know 
bow a character for sanctity and social exclusiveness combined will 
in a few generations make a Quresh or a Sayyid; and it is almost certain 
that tbe joint Jat-Rajput stock contains not a few tribes of aboriginal 
descent, though it is probably in the main Aryo- Scythian, if Scythian 
be^nofc Aryan. The Man, Her, and Bhullar JAts are known as asU or 
original Jats because they claim no Rajput ancestry, but are supposed 
to be descended from the hair (Jat) of the aboriginal god Siva ; 
the J4ts of the south-eastern districts divide themselves into two 
sections, Shivgotri or of the family of Siva,* and Kdsabgotri who 
claim connection with the Rajputs; and the names of the ancestor Bar 
of the Shivgotris and of his son Barbara, are the very words which 
the ancient Brahmans give os as the marks of the Barbarian aborigines. 
Many of the JAt tribes of the Punjab have customs which apparently 
point to non-Aryan origin, and a rich and almost virgin field for 
investigation is here open to the ethnologist. 

In other words, the Shivgotri Jfits of the south-east like the Man, 
Her and Bhullar, are unassuming tribes which do not lay claim 
to descent from a once dominant or ruling clan, whereas nearly all 
the other 3&% clans arrogate to themselves Rajput ancestry, meaning; 
thereby that once upon a time they, or some representatives of the! 
clan, were sovereign or semi-independent chieftains acknowledging 
no rdj'd but their own head.t 


* We may regard Shiva here as the earth-god and the Shivgotri as autochthones. In 
Hissar, where they are few in numbers, they say that their forefather was created from the 
matted hair of Shiva, who consequently was named Jat Budhra. Regarding their origin 
there is no historical account. But tradition tells that one of the clan, named Barh, became 
master of a large portion of Bikaner ; where, at first he created a village which he called 
after his name $ and thereafter went and resided at Jhansal, where his descendants live to 
tin’s day, and which ilaqa belongs to them. He had 12 sons : — Punia, Dhania , ChaehriJt , 
Bali, Burlfira, Suhtlihun, China, Ghandia,Ehdk, Dundj , Liter % and KalcJcar . From these 
sprang 12 sub-divisions. (Khok is also a Oil muhin. Punia was ancestor of the Punnu). 
The descendants of the first were most in number, and had the largest possessions. They 
owned the country youncl Jhansal which was called the Punia ilaqa and which is mentioned 
in the Am-i-Akbari. Marriages among members of this clan cannot, according to their 
custom, be formed amongst themselves •/, e,, they must intermarry with the Kasabgotris, 
The latter are in reality degenerate Rajputs, and call themselves Kasabgotris after Kasab, 
son of Brahma. 

+ Mr. H, Davidson in the following passage clearly went too far : — 

“ It is not generally known that the Jit race is entirely of R&jput origin. A Rajput 
marrying the widow of a deceased brother loses caste as a Rajput; the ancestors of all 
the Jat families were thus Rajputs, who had taken to wife the widows of their deceased 
brethren, who had died without male heirs. The Phulk&n family, if questioned as to 
their R&jput descent, being now to all intents and purposes Jats, would state this to have 
been the maimer of the transition. I myself have the fact from one of the most intelligent 
members of the family. The headmen of more than one Jat village of different gats, or 
clans, have like wise , given me the same information, and I am convinced of its general 
truth. The sub-division of (or) gots among the Jats is endless, and I have been at some 
pains to trace the circumstance, which constitutes the origin of each got The result is 
entirely confirmatory of the above account of the general origin of the race. The Rajput 
ancestor, who ceased to be a Rajput, furnishes the name of the got, not usually directly 
from his own name, hut from some surname he had acquired, as the ‘ toothless* ‘ the fair ’ 
or from circumstance attending his family, or the birth of his sons A very powerful got 
is styled ‘ the hay-stack * from the fact of his wife having been suddenly confined near 
one ; in some cases the name of the village he or his sens founded gave the name of the 
got. which derives its ancestry from him. One pot never intermarries within itself, one 
got marrying with another got. Much has been written on the peculiar meaning of the 
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Are the Jats and Rajputs distinct t 


‘But’ continued Sir Denzil, whether J&ts and Rajputs were or were 
not originally distinct, and whatever aboriginal elements may have 
been affiliated to their society, I think that the two now form a 
common stock, the distinction between J&t and IMjpnt being social 
rather than ethnic. I believe that those families of that common stock 
whom the tide of fortune has raised to political importance have 
become Rfijputs almost by mere virtue of their rise : and that their 
descendants have retained the title and its privileges on the condition, 
strictly enforced, of observing the rules by which the higher are 
distinguished from the lower castes in the Hindu scale of precedence; 
of preserving their purity of blood by refusing to marry with families 
of inferior . social rank, of rigidly abstaining from widow marria.o-e, 
and of refraining from degrading occupations. Those who transgressed 
these rules have fallen from their high position and ceased to be 
Rfi j puts ; while such families as, attaining a dominant position in their 
territory, began to affect social exclusiveness and to observe the rides 
have become not only Raj&s, but also R&jputs or “ sons of Rdjsis.” 
For the last seven centuries the process of elevation at least has 
been almost at a standstill. Under the Delhi emperors king-making 
was practically impossible. Under the Sikhs the Rajput was over- 
shadowed by. the J&t, who resented his assumption of superiority and 
his refusal to join him on equal terms in the ranks of the Khffisa, 
deliberately persecuted him wherever and whenever he had the power, 
and preferred his title of J at Sikh to that of the proudest Rajput. 
On the frontier the dominance of Path&ns and Baloches and the 
general prevalence of Muhammadan feelings and ideas placed recent 
Indian origin at a discount, and led the leading families who belonged 
to neither of these two races to claim connection, not with the 
Kshatriyas of the Sanskrit classes, but with the Mughal conquerors 
i of India or the Qureshi cousins of the Prophet; insomuch that even 
admittedly Rd/jput tribes of famous ancestry, such as the Khokhar 
have begun to follow the example. Bat in the hills, where Rdjput 
dynasties with genealogies perhaps more ancient and unbroken than can 
be shown by any other royal families in the world retained their 
independence till yesterday, and where many of them still enjoy as 
great social authority as ever, the twin processes of degradation from 
and elevation to Rdjput rank are still to be seen in operation. The 
Rdjd is there the fountain not only of honour but also of caste, which 
\is the same thing in India.’ And Sir James Lyall wrote : — 


. Till lately the limits of castes do not seem to have been so immutably fixed in the hiU« 
as in the plains. The Raja was the fouutain of honour, and could do much as he liked. 
I nave heard old men quote instances within their memory in which a Riji promoted a 


word mmindur, m different parts of India. Here the use of the word is very peculiar 
lhose, generally, who derive their livelihood directly from the soil, are not called mmindArs 
but Gasans On approaching a village, and asking what people live in it, if any other race 

T?A llVe i ln 4 D , am6 ? f El 16 j? 00 b , e S i7en in reply. But if the population are 
' "“ e reply Will be zamlnd&n live there -a amlnd&r log haste: in fact the word 
18 .here oniy applied to the Jats.” This last remark, Sir Donald McLeod noted, 
♦£ P rfu almost throughout the Punjab, even where the Jits have been converted 

Garewdt Ludhlana Sett -^P- 1859 > PP. 28-29. The 'hay. stack’ got is said to be the 
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Ghirth to be a Rathi, and a TMkur to be a Rajput, for service done or money given; and 
at the present day the power of admitting back into caste fellowship person^ put under a 
ban for some grave act of defilement, is a source of income to the jdgirddr Rajas. I believe 
that Mr. Campbell, afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has asserted that there is no 
such thing as a distinct Rajput stock ; that in former times before caste distinctions had 
become crystallized, any tribe or family whose ancestor or head rose to royal rank became 
in time Rajput. This is certainly the conclusion to which many facts point with regard to 
the R&jput families of this district, v/s., Kotlehr and Bangihal. are said to be Brahmans 
by original stock. Mr. Barnes says that in Eangra the son of a Rajput by a low-caste 
woman takes place as a Rathi » in Saraj and other places in the interior of the hills I have 
met families calling themselves Rajputs, and growing into general acceptance as Rajputs, in 
their own country at least, whose only claim to the title was that their grandfather was 
the offspring of a ICanetni by a foreign Brahman. On the border line in the Himalayas, 
between Tibet and India proper, any one can observe caste growing before his eyes ; the 
ncble is changing into a Rajput, the priest into a Brahman, the peasant into a Jat f ^and so 
on down to the bottom of the scale. The same process was, I believe, more or less in force 
in Kangra Proper down to a period not very remote from to-day . 5 

A very similar process lias been going on among the Jats. The 
Golia J&ts were certainly by origin Brahmans and the Langri&l were 
Gh&rans.’ And in the plains'countless traditions say that the son of 
a R&jput by a J&t, Gujar, Bor or other wife of low degree became 
J&ts. But in the plains, as in the hills, a Rajput pan lose his status 
and sink in the social scale by allowing the practise of karewa, and 
numerous J&t traditions point to the adoption of that custom as 
having degraded a blue-blooded R&jput family to J&t or yeoman 
status. As Sir Denzil Ibbetson wrote 

‘ The reverse process of degradation from Rajput to lower rank is too 
co mm on to require proof of its existence, which will be found, if needed 
together with further instances of elevation, in the section which treats 
of the Rajputs and kindred castes. In the eastern districts, where 
Ri ahmanism is stronger than in any other part of the Punjab, and 
Delhi too near to allow of families rising to political independence, it 
is probable that no elevation to the rank of Rajput has taken place 
within recent times. But many R&jput families have ceased to be 
R&jputs. Setting aside the general tradition of the Punjab J&ts to the 
effect that their ancestors were Rajputs who married J&ts or began to 
practise widow-marriage, we have the Gaurwa Rajputs of Gurgaon and 
Delhi, who have indeed retained the title of R&jput because the caste 
feeling is too strong in those parts and the change in their customs too 
recent for it yet to have died out, but who have, for all purposes of 
equality, communion, or intermarriage, ceased to be R&jputs since they 
took to the practice of harem ; we have the Sahnsars of Hoshi&rpur 
who were R&jputs within the last two or three generations, but have 
ceased to be so because they grow vegetables like the Aram; in Karnal 
we have Rajputs who within the living generation have ceased to be 
R&jputs and become Shaikhs/ be cause poverty ancl loss of land forced 
them to weaving as an occupation ; while the Delhi Chauh&n, within the 
shadow of the city where their ancestors once ruled and led the Indian 
armies in their last straggle with the Musalm&n invaders, have lost 
their caste by yielding to the temptations of karewa . In the Sikh 
tract, as I have said, the J&t is content to be a J&t, and has never since 
the rise of Sikh power wished to be anything else. In the Western 
Plains the freedom of marriage allowed by Islam has superseded 
caste restrictions, and social rank. is measured by the tribe rather than 
by the larger unit of caste. But even there, families who were a few 
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generations ago reputed Jdp have now risen by social exclusiveness to 
be recognised as Rajputs, and families who were lately known as 
JMjputs have sunk till they are now classed with Jats ; while the great 
ruling tribes, the Si<41, the Gondal, the Tiwd.ua are commonly spoken of 
as Rajputs, and their smaller brethren as Jdts. The same tribe even is 
Rajput in one district and Jdfc in another, according to its position 
among the local tribes. In the Salt Range the dominant tribes, the 
Janjiia, Manhds and the like, are Rdjputs when they are not Mughals 
or Arabs; while all agricultural tribes of Indian origin who cannot 
establish their title to Rdjput rank are Jdts, Finally, on the frontier 
the Pathdn and Raloch have overshadowed Jdt and Rajput alike ; and 
Bhatti, Punwdr, Tunwar, all the proudest tribes of Rajputdna, are 
included in the name and have sunk to the level of Jat, for there can 
be no Rajputs where there are no Rdjds or traditions of Rdjds. I know 
that the views herein set forth will be held heretical and profane by 
many, and that they ought to be supported by a greater wealth of 
instance than I have produced in the following pages. But I have no 
time to marshal my facts ; I have indeed no time to record more than 
n small proportion of them ; and all I can now attempt is to state the 
conclusion lo which my enquiries have led me, and to hope to deal with 
the subject in more detail on some future occasion/ * 

These conclusions are confirmed by facts observed with regard to 
other so-called castes, such as the Gaddis, Gujars, Kanets, Meos, and 
others too numerous to mention. The term may now connote a. 
caste in the ordinary acceptance of the term, but whatever its deriva- 
tion may be, it came to signify, in contradistinction to R&jput, a 
yeoman cultivator, usually owner of land, and in modern parlance J&t- 
zamimMr is the usual description of himself which a will give. 
As Sir Denzil Ibbetson said : — 

The position of the Jat in the Punjab ; 

j f The Jilt is in every respect the most important of the Punjab 
peoples. In point of numbers he surpasses the R&jput, who comes next 
to him, in the proportion of nearly three to one. Politically he ruled 
the Punjab till the KlMlsa yielded to our arms. Ethnologically he is 
the peculiar and most prominent product of the plains of the five rivers. 
And from an economical and administrative point of view he is the 
husbandman, the peasant, the revenue-payer par excellence of the 
Province. His manners do not bear the impress of generations of wild 
freedom which marks the races of our frontier mountains. But he is 

I more honest, more industrious, more sturdy, and no less manly than 
they. Sturdy independence indeed and patient vigorous labour are his 
strongest characteristics. The J&t is of all the Punjab races the most 
impatient of tribal or communal control, and the one which asserts the 
freedom of the individual most strongly. In tracts where, as in 
Rohtak , the J&fc tribes have the field to themselves, and are compelled, 
in default of rival castes as enemies, to fall back upon each other for 
] somebody to quarrel with, the tribal ties are strong. But as a rule a 
J&t is a man who does what seems right in his own eyes and sometimes 
what seems wrong also, and will not be said nay by any man. I do not 
mean however that he is turbulent : as a rule he is very far from being 
(so, He is independent" and he is self-willed ; but he is reasonable" 
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peaceably inclined if left alone, and not difficult to manage. He is f 
usually content to cultivate Ms fields and pay his revenue in peace and j 
quietness if people will let him do so ; though when he does go wrong I 
he “ takes to anything from gambling to murder, with perhaps a \ 
preference for stealing other peopled wives and cattle.” As usual the j 
proverbial wisdom of the villages describes him very fairly, though I 
perhaps somewhat too severely : “ The soil, fodder, clothes, hemp, 

grass fibre, and silk, these six are best beaten j and the seventh is the 
«Mi. 53 “A Jat, a Bh&t, a caterpillar, and a widow woman ; these four 
are best hungry. If they eat their fill they do harm.” u The Mt $ 
like a wound, is better when bound.” In agriculture the J it is pre- 
eminent. The market-gardening castes, the Aniin, the Mali, the Saini, 
are perhaps more skilful cultivators on a small scale ; but they cannot 
rival the Jat as landowners and yeoman cultivators. The Jat calls 
himself mminddr or <( husbandman” as often as J^t, and his women and 
children alike work with him in the fields : “The Jat’s baby has a 
plough handle for a plaything.” “ The Jat stood on his corn heap, 
and said to the king’s elephant-drivers — f Will you sell those little 
donkeys ? ” Socially, the Jit occupies a position which is shared by 1 
the Ror, the Gujar, and the Alur, all four eating and smoking together. 
He is of course far below the Rgjput, from the simple fact that lie 
* practises widow-marriage. The Jat father is made to say, in the 
rhyming proverbs of the country side — f Come my daughter and be 
married ; if this husband dies there are plenty more.’ But among the 
widow-marrying castes he stands first. The Bania with his sacred 
thread, his strict Hinduism, and his twice-born standing, looks down on 
the Jat as a Sudra. But the Jat looks down upon the Bania as a 
cowardly spiritless money-grubber, and society in general agrees with , 
the J4t. The Khatri, who is far superior to the Bania in manliness and/ 
vigour, probably takes precedence of the Jat. But among the races oil 
tribes of purely Hindu origin, I think that the Jat stands next afteil 
the Brahman, the Rajput, and the Khatri. 

There are, however, J&ts and J&ts. I shall here do nothing more 

than briefly indicate the broad distinctions. The J&t of the Sikh 

tracts is of course the typical J&t of the Punjab, and he it is whom 
I have described above. The Jifit of the south-eastern districts differs 
little from him save in religion ; though on the Blk&ner border the puny 
Bagri Jat, immigrant from bis rainless prairies where he has been 
held in bondage for centuries, and ignorant of cultivation save in its 
rudest form, contrasts strongly with the stalwart and independent 

husbandman of the Mai vva. On the Bower Indus the word Jat is 

applied genetically to a congeries of tribes, Jats proper, Rajputs, lower 
castes, and mongrels, who have no points in common save their 
Muhammadan religion, their agricultural occupation, and their 
subordinate position. In the great western grazing grounds it is, 
as I have said, impossible to draw any sure line between Jat and 
R&jput, the latter terra being commonly applied to those tribes who 
have attained political supremacy, while the people whom they have 
subdued or driven by dispossession of their territory to live a semi- 
nomad life in the central steppes are more often, classed as J&ts ; and j 
the state of things in the Salt Range is very similar. Indeed the 
word is the Piraj&bi term for a grazier or herdsman ; though Mr* [ 
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P ^f* en sa, i6 that in Jatki, Jat, the cultivator, is spelt 
and 3&t, the herdsman or camel grazier, with a soft t 
word Jaf in Rohtak or Amritsar means a great deal ; in J 
or Bannu it means nothing at all, or rather perhaps it me 
deal more than any single word can afford to mean if it 
any practical use ; and the two classes respectively ind 
term m these two parts of the Province must not be 
confounded.’ 

The Jdt elements. 

The traditions of some of the more important Jat tribet 
origin are summed up below, but it must be confessed 
not only hazy but often inconsistent and not 
1 - ’ -> among the same tribe 


traditions are 

contradicted by legends current 
locality. 

Afghan origin is asserted by the Bangui,. Arab origin is 
the 1 alum and Lilia. Brahman descent is alleged by the 
Langr^l—wlio say they were ‘Brahman Cliarans/ Jdt 
admitted by the Bhullar, Her, and Man ; by the Sipra (Gils 
the bhangu who say they came from Nepal, by the W j 

n P p re S y m- o rigin is va S uel y alleged i 

an^SumrT ^ Un ^ Sa (® aro ^ a )j Gbatwal (Saroha), Hijrd (Saro 

, Other Jat tribes have more specific claims to Rajput 
Ilms oolar Rajput origin is claimed by the Aulakb * Bains 
Bhutto, Buttar Chahil (Tunwar), Deo, Dhotar, Ifchvval, Kan 
I Sahi,Sindhu aud Tarar ; Lunar Raiput by the Dhilloi 

1 G hum man, Goraya (Saroha), Kahlon. 

And in many cases the Jdt tribe can point to the Ediput 
whmh it sprang ^ For example, Bhatti Rajput descent is clan 
Dhaiiwal, Randhavva, Sara,t and Sidhu j Chauhan Rajput desc 
Ahlawat Bapya Chatta Chima, Dehia, Jdkhar, Marral, Saro 
bobal: Manilas Rajput blood by the Wirk : Punwar Rajput* 
* Je Kharral, Harral and Sarai : Raghobansi Rajput origi, 
luuwar, by the Dhankar, Rdthiand Sahrawat: and Ruthor bv 
and Deswdl. J 

Similarly, in Gujrat the Muhammadan Jat tribes claim xm 
Mughal origin is claimed by the Bliaddar, Malhia, Miirar and NanvS who 
Bar las; and by the Bahlam, Chaugliatta, Phiphra Hander ami m? ’, 1? ' 
Cha ughatta. Au-dn origin is claimed ^ the kgiv^ , hile £ Hfr daim to 1 
Jam. Q a U ’ bk ° tte Aw * ns and Ivhokliars. Qumish descentls elai: 

tTlif .?? ser i! d ^ > Puo war Eajpul ancestry is ola 


M<xiu], and Maiigatj Janjua Rajput origin 
Kanjial and Ghumman; Gakkhar origin is ass< 
is claimed by the Bliatti, Dhariwal Parof, Tor 
Surai, Kalw£I ; Kaheiy Kaivar, Ivorantana. G 


* But one tradition makes them Lunar, 
t Bains is one of the ■ 36 royal families of 
buryabansi. ::h; 

J Also claim Lunar descent. 
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Mnltam, Nijjri, Hunjar and Hafcian ; Punnu (Surajbansi) origin is claimed by the Dudhrai 
Poti, Gil, ThutMl, Math!, Nat ; Raghbansi by the Raiiang Chauhan ; Rajput origin is claimed 
by the Thanel, Gobi and Kaler ; Tur Rajput descent is claimed by the Takkhar; Langah 
R&jpiits gave birth to the Ohach, and Manilas to the Raihsi, Katwar Lohdra, Mate, Mair, 
Nangftl and Wirk ; Gondal Jat extraction is admitted by the Tola, Jaspal, Sandrana, and 
Ghug; Waraich by the Suggar; Dhariwal by the Sidh, and Ran j ha by the Khamb, 
Gudgor. 


Distribution of the Juts. 


Beyond the Punjab, Jats are chiefly found in Sindh where 
they form the mass of the population; in Bik&ner, Jaisalmer, and 
M&rwar, where they probably equal in numbers all the Ed j put 
races put together, and along the upper valleys of the Granges 
and Jumna, from Bareli, Farrukk&Md, and Gwalior upwards. In the 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province they are especially 
numerous in the central Sikh districts and States, in the south-eastern 
districts, and in the Deraj dt. Under and among the hills and in the 
Rawalpindi division Rdjpufcs take their place, while on the frontier, 
both upper and lower, they are almost wholly confined to the cis-Indus 
tracts and the immediate Indus riverain od both sides of the stream. 
The J&ts of the Indus are probably still in the country which they 
have occupied ever since their first entry into India, though they have 
been driven back from the foot of the Sulaim&ns on to the river by the 
advance of the PatMn and the Baloch. The J&ts of the Western Plains 
have almost without exception come up the river valleys from Sindh 
or Western R&jputana. The Jilts of the western and central sub- 
montane have also in part come by the same route ; but some of them 
retain a traditional connection with Ghazni, which perhaps refers to the 
ancient Gajnipur, the site of the modern Rawalpindi, while many of 
them trace their origin from the Jammu Hills, 

The Jats of the central and eastern Punjab have also in many cases 
come up the Sutlej valley ; but many of them have moved from Bikaner 
straight into the Malwa, while the great central plains of the Malwa 
itself are probably the original home of many of the J&t tribes of the 
Sikh tract. The Jdts of the south-eastern districts and the Jumna zone 
have for the most part worked up the Jumna valley from the direction 
of Bharfcpur, with which some of them still retain a traditional connect 
tion ; though some few have moved in eastwards from Bik&ner and the 
M&lwa. The Bhartpur J&fcs are themselves said to be immigrants who 
left the banks of the Indus in the time of Aurangzeb. Whether the 
Jdts of the great plains are really as late immigrants as they represent, 
or whether their story is merely founded upon a wish to show recent 
connection with the country of the .Rajputs, I cannot say. The whole 
question is one in which we are still exceedingly ignorant, and which 
would richly repay detailed investigation. 

The Jdf, migrations . 

A noteworthy feature of the J4t traditions is their insistence 
on the recent advent of nearly every J^t tribe into the Punjab, 
or at least into its present seats. Probably the only tract in 
the Punjab in which the J&t has been well established from a 
period anterior to the first Muhammadan invasion is the Rohtak 
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territory. If tie history of the various tribes in MoMn be investigated 
it will be found that there is scarcely a single important tribe now found 
in the District which has not immigrated within the last 500 or 600 
years. The whole population in MuMa has for many centuries been 
in a state of constant flux, and it is of very little use trying to discover 
who the original inhabitants were even in the pre-Muhammadan 
times. The Khaks, Pdndas, Pahors and Sahus in Kabirw&la tahsil, 
the Dhudhis in Mailsi, and the Klaras^ north of Multan, are reputed 
vaguely to have been converted to Isiainin the Multan district) during 
! the 13th century, but the traditions cannot be trusted. When the Ain-i- 
'Akbari was compiled the Sahus, Sandas, Marrals, Tahims, Ghallus, 
Channars, Joiyas, Utheras and Khichis were settled in or near their 
present seats, and tradition assigns many tribal immigrations to Akbar's 
time.* The same might be said with much truth of almost every 3&% 
settlement throughout the Punjab plains. If we except the Nol and 
Bhangu in Jhang, the Hinjra in Gujr&nwala and a few other clans, 
tradition almost always makes a J&t tribe a comparatively recent 
(settler in the Punjab. In Dera Ismail Khan, where the term 3&% is 
applied to Si&ls, Aw&ns and a host of petty tribes of miscellaneous 
origin, the lower portion of the District was probably occupied by a 
few scattered tribes of pastoral Jdts before the 1 5th century. Early in 
that century all tradition goes to show that an immigration of 
Siyars, China, Khokhars, etc., set in from MuMn and BaMwalpur. 
Passing up the Indus these J&t tribes gradually occupied the country 
on the edge of the Midmw&li Thai and then crossed the Indus. Bast 
of that river the J£ts and Sayyids maintained a dominant position, in 
spite of the somewhat later Baloch immigration which was of the 
natute of a military occupation rather than a permanent colonisation, 
and the whole of the Kachi or riverain on the east bank of the Indus 
was divided in blocks among the J&ts, a strip of the Thai or steppe 
being attached to each block. J&t tribes settled also in the Thai itself, 
notably the Chinas and Bhidwdl, the latter a good fighting tribe. The 
China tract stretched right across the Thai. The modern District of 
Dera Ismail Kh&u was settled in much the same way by the J&ts, but 
the Baloch also occupied it as cultivating proprietors, leaving the 
actual occupation however to the J&ts. Early in the 1 9th century 
Sarwar KMn of T&nk located large numbers of Jats in the 
south-east of the present Tdnk tahsil and this settlement gave the tract 
its name of the J&t-dtar.t Jats however appear to have been settled 
in the modern Nutktoi Baloch country prior to that period, and to 
have formed its original population. 

The migrations of the Jats into Kapurthala also illustrate the history of the population 
of the Punjab. Thus from Amritsar came the Gil, Padah, Ojla, Dhol, RandMwa, Khera 
and Samrai ; from Hoshi&rpur the Dhadwal; from Sialkot came the Bajw4 or Bajwai, 
Gor&ya and Ghumman : from Gurd&spur the Mahesh ; and from Lahore the Wirk, Sindhu 
and Bhullar ; from Gujr£nwala came the Dhotar, Baraich (War&ich), Panglai, Kaler and 
Johal, Suj&n and Battah ; from the Malwa. the DMriwal ; and from Patiala the Ch£bil; from 
Delhi came the Hundal, Dhadah, Bhaun, Bal, Bhandal, Bisal and Bulai ; from Sirsa the 


* See Mr. E. D. Maclagan’s interesting sketch of the tribal immigrations in the Multan 
Qaxetteer, 1901-02, pp. 144-5, 

f There is also a Jatatar in Gujr&t— see p . 308 supra. It appears to. Jbe identical with 
the Her&b, which may derive its name from the Her Jats, though a local tradition derives 
it from Herat in Afghanistan, It i$ curious that the J&ts give their name to no other 
tracts, 


Basra! and Danlat ; while from beyond the east of the Jumna came the Nijhar and Janer ; 
and from SaMranpur, the Dhillon : while the Batch say they came from the Ganges. The 
Paddah have a tradition that they came from Ghazni, 

The cults of the Jdi tribes * 

The Jdits of the Punjab cannot be said to have any distinctive tribal 
cults. When Muhammadans or Sikhs they follow the teachings of 
their creeds with varying degrees of strictness. When Hindus they 
are very often Sxjltanis or followers of the popular and wide-spread 
cult of Sakhi Sarwar Sulfc&n. In the south-east many are Bishnois. 
The Shib-gotri J&ts do not form a sectarian group. The only distinc- 
tive Mt cults are tribal, and even in their case the sidh or salt, Jogi, 
Gos&m or Bairagi, whose shrine is affected by the tribe, is doubtless 
worshipped by people of other tribes in the locality. For detailed 
accounts of these tribal cults reference must be made to the separate 
articles on the various Mt tribes in these volumes, but a few general 
notes may be recorded here. It will be observed that these customs are 
not as distinctive of the Jafcs of Sialkot as Sir Denzil Ibbetson thought.* 
Parallels to them will also be found among the Khafcris, and it is very 
doubtful whether they can be held to indicate aboriginal descent. 

Jathera. — Among the Hindu and Sikh Jats, especially in the north- 
central and central Districts, a form of ancestor-worship, called father a, 
is common. It is the custom of many clans, or of a group of villages 
of one clan, for the bridegroom at his wedding (bidh or shddi) to 
proceed to a spot set aside to commemorate some ancestor who was either 
a shahid (martyr) or a man of some note. This spot is marked by a 
mound of earth, or it may be a pahhct shrine. The bridegroom bows his 
head to the spot and walks round it, after which offerings are made 
both to the Brahman and the lagi.f If the mound is of earth, he throws 
a handful of earth upon it. The name given to the jathera may be, 
and generally is, that of an ancestor who was influential, the founder of 
the tribe, or who was a shahid . 

Jandi hatna or Jandian, the cutting of a twig of the jand tree.™ 
The bridegroom, before setting out for the marriage, cuts with a sword 
or talwdr a twig from a jand tree anywhere in the vicinity. He then 
makes offerings to Brahmans. This ceremony ensures the success of 
his marriage. 

In those parts of the Gurgaon District which adjoin the Jaipur, Alwar 
and N&bha States it is customary to fix a small wooden bird on the 
outer door of the bride’s house, and before the bridegroom is welcomed 
by the women standing there he is required to strike it with his stick. 
This ensures the happiness of the marriage* The rite^ is reminiscent of 
the old Tar Pariksha or test of the bride* The bird is made of jan4 
wood. This is almost the only trace of any jan4idn ceremony in the 
southern Punjab.^ 


* Ibbetson, § 421. 

f The menial who is entitled to receive dues (lag) at weddings, etc. 
jin Hissar the jandidn rite is rare, though that of jathera is said to be almost universal. 
But in that District the observances ace local, rather than tribal and the B&gyi Jats do 
not perform the jandidn in Hissar though they would observe it in the B&gar* where it i| 
general. ■, ^ K 
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* But it Is said to "be unknown in Jullnndtir. 
t Apparently the Bhura Sidh of the Sktlkot Bhulars. Bhura mean'? 
light blown with black stapes, or black with white strraes anSfhf 
to he a division of the 3 its. BUrd also means ^ 

there is either a pun m the name or Bhura was the original name of a 


The jandidn rite is very common in the central Panjab * bat it as- 
sumes slightly different forms. Thus among the Hans Jats of Ludhiana 
the bridegroom s uncle or elder brother cuts the tree with an axe or 
■ sword and the bridal pair play with the twigs, chhitidn, the boy first 
striking the girl seven times with them, and she then doing the same 
to him. Worship is then offered to a Brahman and after that the 
house-walls are marked with rice-flour. The pair solemnly prostrate 

W rpf sL n P ftft 1 ft™ and 8 lve the offerings made to him 
to a Bharai. I he Daleo, Aiilakh, Parnmar, Basi, Bulat, Boparai, and Bal 
have the same usage as regards the chhitidn , but among the Gurnm 
Jats the boy himself cuts the tree and both he and his bride ‘worship 
chhatrcts. But the Lat do not cut the jan4i at all, " 

^S l v atm ''T^ c ° nn ® ctl0n . witb the observance, common at Hindu 
weddings, of the faZia, there is a curious custom called the ckhatm (ram) 
or chhedna (tobore-the ram’s ear). In this a ram is hired 8 vaisa 
(Nanak-shahi) being paid to its owner. The bridegroom cuts off a 
small piece of its ear and rubs this piece on the cut tiU the blood' flows 
He then places the piece m the centre of a chapdti, with some rice 
and smearing Ins thumb with the mixture, imprints a tika or mark 

S 'Vf -w i° re ftt d ' 7— 6 ch , a P ak is then offered at a shrine, 
JgJ. 8 d ' stributed and tlle %‘S each receive at least 34 paisa (Nflnak- 
shahi). In some cases the ram or goat is also sacrificed 

. Among the J4|s of the south-eastern Punjab the chhatra rite involv- 
ing as it does animal sacrifice, is unknown. This is clearly due to Jain 
influences. It is very rare m the central Districts too, and is said to 
be unknown m Ju lundur but m Ludhiana it is not uncommon for the 
bridegroom’s forehead to be marked with blood from a goat’s ear e 7 
among the Chela, Bhangu and some others. 6ar ’ 6 ‘ 

Not only do these usages vary among different tribes, some not 
observing them at all while others perform one or two or all of thZ 
but a given tribe may have varying usages in different w v ’ 
Tbvsjk, BMW cult of KuknjaAas 

p iOS supra but they are also said to have a jathera called Pfr 

YarBhur&w4la,+ a revered ancestor who performed a miracle by turning 

a blanket into a sheep and to this day the Bhular will not 1211 
or deep on a striped blanket. Their Sidh Kalenjar or KalangarTi 
called Kalandra, and he has a tomb at MM in Patiala where the first 
milk of a cow is offered to him on the 8 th ladi of the month A 
Bhfilar too can only build a house after offering him two bricks Tht 
Bhfilar also avoid the use of ak fuel. ° wicks. Ine 

The CMhil as noted on p 146 supra affect a Jogi p( r , but he is 

dso said to have been their He was kifled in f fight with the 

Bhatti Mjputs ata place m Patufla, but his body remained on £ 
horse and conhnued to smite the foe after his head had fallen so ? 
shrine was built to him on the spot where he fell and it also contains 



* The Dhillons have the following habit or sa ymg—Sat jindki bahi % DUllonkadh kosatii 
nahin , meaning that a Dhillon will always perform what he has promised. 

t“ Among the genuine Jats, or those who can look back, to a Rajput origin, it is not 
uncommon to find a great veneration paid to the thehs or mounds which in bygone days 
were the sites of their first location. They are marked by a few scattered tombs or a grove 
of trees, or have since been selected by some shrivelled faqir as the place suitable for a 
solitary life. With the J&ts, it is also curious to which the reverence they pay to the 
jand tree, which is often introduced into these places of worship. The B&jputs are more 
lofty in their religion, and more rigorous in their discharge of it”— Prinsep’s Sialkofc 
Sett. Rep., p. 27 e . 


Jathera worship 


the tombs of his hawk, dog and horse* It lies in a grove, and the 
milk of a cow or the grain of a harvest are never used without offering 
first fruits to this pir. The fact that the pir is called or named Jogi 
points to a Shaiva origin for the cult. 

The Chima again are said to be served by Jogis, and not by Brahmans. 
They perform ja thera and chhatra as follows : — Eight or ten days before 
a marriage rice is cooked and taken to the spot dedicated to their 
ancestor • from one to five goats are also taken thither and washed 
and a lamp is lighted. One of the goats 5 ears is then cat, and the 
brotherhood mark their foreheads with blood {chhatra). The goat is 
killed for food, but the immediate relatives of the bride do not eat of 
its flesh, which is divided among the others ; the rice, however, is 
distributed to all. 

The Deo have their jathera at a place close to some pool or tank 
where on certain occasions, such as a wedding, they congregate. The 
Brahman marks each man’s forehead as he comes out of the pool with 
blood from the goat’s ear : this is done to the bridegroom also. The 
bread at the feast is divided, 9 loaves to every bachelor and 18 to every 
married man. 

As already noted, on p. 238 supra, the DMriw&l have a jathera 
and also a sidh, called Bhai or Bhoi. The latter was slain by robbers. 
A Brahman, a Mirfei, a Chtxhra and a black dog were with him at the 
time. The Brahman fled, but the others remained, and so Mirasis 
receive his offerings, and at certain ceremonies a black dog is fed first. 
The Sidh’s tomb is at L&low&la in Patiala, and his fair is held on the 
Nim&m Ik&dshi. 

The Dhillon appear to have several jatheras , Gaggowahna being 
mentioned in addition to those described on p. 238 supra . No particu- 
lars of these are forthcoming. But the fact that Dhillon was R&j£ 
Kara's grandson is commemorated in the following tale : — Kara used 
to give away 80 sers of gold every day after his bath but before his 
food. After his death the deity rewarded him with gold, but allowed 
him no food, so he begged to be allowed to return to the world where 
he set aside 15 days in each year for the feeding of Brahmans. He 
was then allowed to return to the celestial regions and given food.* 

Other jatheras are B 4b& Alho, of the Gaeewals, B4ja E4m of the 
Gils, B&jput (sic) of the Khaiba, Sidhsan, of the Raudhawas, Tilkara, 
of the Sidhus and K&M Mihr of the SiNDHUs.t 

The Dhindsa have a sidh, of unrecorded name, at a place in Pa$i&la 
and offer milk, etc., to his samddh on the 6th sudi of each month. The 
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the south-east Punjab the first thing to be done befo?« v fctmded 
tually built is to raise a mound of efrth on a Zl near L ZnS 
lage and plant ajand tree on it. Houses are then built The firstrnnn 
to dies in the inllage whether he be a Brahman, a -Kt or a C Wr 
burnt or buried on this mound, and on it is built « ml™ ^harnSr, 
mhds named after him. The fortunate man is“ ed TSSS 

italence breaks out, if crops fail or the rainfall is scanty, if foLte 
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i^ril sidh is named Surat R4m and only gets a &oah find a i £ 

at wedding*, an offering ,H, is taking mSI?” T^SIa^ 
a sah whose mat or shrine is in Patiala. 01 aave 

though his name is rarely preserved, and a very common fond oftor 
Thm Tnu’“ae BasS ho* 

memorated in line way ana earth is also dug on the Diwffli ntah? ‘tET 

SS-ln,*" als ° earth *> “>& »anaS 

ts tt£ ,aie “ 

Amritsar, where an annual fair is held. anceator > afc Jandi^Ia m 


Ihus the jathera rite is essentially a tribal, not a viIWa 
and tins is strikingly brought out by the fact that in vSSU^SS 
of several tribes each tribe will have its own iaihera T bn? rr~ ^ • 

Jnllnndn,, the Kang ;J St » hare n<,,« fS e»7b7 tty he^e “afSgnll 
Mambh in Garhshankar tahsil, and say he was a refW* %™T u 
lan^dan oppression. The’ More of la^ have S IX. at' 

the Jhalli theirs at Dhamot in LndhiL! But ‘ a - fc . R f kar ^ 

sati, and the Her in Jullundur have a sati’s shrine at" K£la %r > " 1!eB - a 
Eupar tahsil. And it is not necessarily the proeSor of S ^ ™ 

even the founder of a village who is wolS S the cla ?> or 
member of it who may bot ten a P i l bG lh aiiy prominent 
Dhillon of Ifab-ampn/it in not Sola, its1ide”'who ” 3, „!? 
but Phalla, his descendant and a man of some note And af 
the Garcha Jilts worship Adhiana, a spot in the vfilage named ^ titer 

Adi, one of their ancestors who was an ascetic The nlaee f 

a grove from which fuel may be gathered by Brahment ^f form ? 

may be cut by Jats under penahy of sicknefs or disaster^ Whe/th! 

jathera is at any distance it is sufficient to turn towards it it » 

and it is only visited at long intervals. 4 a weddm g 




Jdt divisions . 


visit the village or any other calamity befall, Bhumia’s shrine is the 
first place to which the J&ts resort for divine help. 


Such faith is placed in this deity that in the event of plague the 
villagers will not vacate their houses without consulting the Bhumia. 


Thus in Jind we find the Phogat with a tribal Sidh and also a Bhumia 
in every village. Nearly every Jdt tribe in that State has its Bhumia, 
but some have a Khera instead, and others again style their jathertt 
Khera Bhumia. Such are the Chdhil. The Labanah affect the Khera 
alone. The Dalai reverence Jogis and the Bhanwala Gosdins, while the 
Gathwdl and Ldmbe are said to have Bairdgis as their jathems ; and 
the Ridhu have Ndgds for jaiheras, but also worship Khera Bhumia. 
Probably the Jogi, Bairdgi, Gosdin or Ndgd is the tribal, and the Khera 
the village deity or his representative. But several tribes, the Bhondar, 
Bhangu, Kharod, Kadhdna and Tamd.ua worship the Khera as their 
jathera , and a few, the Baring, Baniwal, Boparai, Jatdna, Khagura, 
lit, Sohi, Thand and Tur have no jathera at all. 

Instances of Jdfcs accepting votive offerings appear to be very rare, but 
Jats, not Brahmans, take the offerings made in cash or kind at the 
shrine of Sitla Devi at Gurgdon. 

The divisions of the Jats, 

The Jdts of the south-east Punjab have two territorial divisions, Des- 
wdli from des, the plain or country, and Bdgri, from the bdgar or upland 
in Bikdner. The Deswdli claim to be superior to the latter, but it is 
often difficult to say to which group a tribe belongs. Thus the Bhaini- 
wdl claim to be Deswdli, but they are really Bdgri as are probably the 
Chahals — whose connection with the legend of Guga is consistent with 
their immigration f rom the Bdgar. 

The Jdts of the south-east have also two other divisions, Shib-gotra 
and Kdshib-gotra, The former are also called asl or real Jdts and con- 
fess that their progenitor sprang from Shiva’s matted hair and was so 
called jat bhadrd . They have 12 gots, which are descended from the 
12 sons of Barh, who conquered a large part of Bikdner. His descend- 
ants are chiefly sprang from Punia and they held the country round 
Jhansah 


These 12 gots are- 

1. Punia. 

2. Dbaniaxn 

3. Chhaeharik. 

4. Bali. 


5, Barbra. 

6, Solahan. 

7. Ohiria. 

8. Chandia. 


9. Khokha, 

10. Dhanaj. 

11. Letar. 

12. Kakar, 


At weddings the Brahman at the sahha or announcement gives out 
their gotra as Kfehib-gotra — not Shib-gotra. These 12 gots are said 
not to form exogamous groups, but only to marry with the Kilshib- 
gotra* who claim Rdjput descent. The Shib-gotras must, however. 


* Original Udjput clan . 
Tunwar 


Cbaah&n 


Jat tribes derived from it, 

PalaniA, Baohhi, Nain, MalKn, LAnbi, Khatgar, Karb, 
Jataasra, Dhand, Bb£do } Kharwal, Dhaka, Sokhira, 
Bancbiri, M&bi, Bonil, S&kan, Berw&l and Nani. 
Bh&kar, Khonga, Lakbldn, Sawaneb, Soliu, Chihal, 
Gbel, B&o, Nahr&, PankMl, Lum, Jdgl&n, Bbanni- 
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Jdt totems. 


form exogenous sections, though it may be that, as a general rale fchev 
gave daughters to the Kfehib-gotra. The term Shib-gotra clearly implies 

rS^ e A+f Parag Tf en ^ b?t the Pania were ODCe an important tnbe P be- 
cause there used to be six cantons of JUts on the borders of Harifiaa and 

-assws* Pmk - Ksss “-* SWn ma Goaiira 

^ e ™ sskks?* 

K * rir ’ ®% ee > F 0 } 1 *?’ a , Ratchet, Waihri, a young heifer Bandar 
monkey, Gr (Jar jackal ; also Kat&rid,, sword, and Gandasia axe Kdh’ 

sirsfr/At trs g?. f WP 

iWEiaatoexpkitirfasmesiiiiijg 'Lsoended homt JSa’ 
they are said xo be an offshoot of the Gating. Mor is so call J 
because a peacock protected their ancestor from a Jn3» pLmT i 
peacock s feather, is so called because a DoMn tet girl had been cwS 
m marriage to one Tetha, a Raiput of Musham r bee § V ^ 

Raided b r the .royal fori attack SZ So 

had placed peacock’s feathers on their heads were spared . 

Jdn is said to mean louse, and Gor%a, blue cow or mlgai.% 



wal, Legha Janawa, Bedwal, Mahlu, Wiha, Mebran 
Eaparia Bhanwas, Bohli, Mor, Sinhmir, MaMl 
Goyat, Lohan, Bheordn* Lobhawat, Somaddhar 
Dohrm, Hela Lohach, Ramptirid, Sedha, Hoda’ 

Loma n db RO:,la ’ Bhan4 aUaS Ch ° bi& ’ Bbattii ’ BAr an< t 

Bhafcti 

"■ Mi ^ T / Mond > Koh ^ SaMmn, 

and Dhoki RhetalaD ’ Jatai ’ Khoctmi *> Bloda, Batho 

Saroyd 

... Kalerawan, Bhore, Hinjrawan, Saroya, KaiW. Ghan- 
glias, Sarawat, Sori, Kbot and Balrk, J 

Punw&r 

Khokbar 

Joiy£ 

1 h j!?7 4n ’i ^ aclldr > L( *-Chab and Molla 
... Bobla, and Khokhar. 

■” W SorSjoiyk. Khi ° har ’ JaBi> Kacbroy4 

Rdthor 

Gablofc 

Punier 

Lai 

Ude 

KaeMiw&x 
Kihehi ;g ■■ 

... DulUh and G^warni 
... Godard. 

.m Sonda and Tarar. 
o3o Jana. 

... J&kbar. 

... Dhondwal, 

... Kbicbar. 





Jatdla«**Jaihidm . 


Social distinctions among the Jdts» 

Among tt© J&ts the only* social distinctions are the well-known 
* Akbari 9 or DarMri makdns—35 in number according to the usual 
account. Bat in Amritsar the Akbari is only the highest of a series of 
four grades, the Aurangzebi (or those admitted to this rank in the 
time of Aurangzeb), Khals^i (or those admitted in Sikh times) and 
Angrezi (or those admitted since British rule began) being the other 
three, and no less than 150 villages, all generally speaking in the 
M&njha, now claim DarMri status. There is also a SMbjaMni grade, 
tbe S&asi J&ts, of Rdja Musi, having been admitted in the reign of 
Shah Jahan, The origin of the Akbari group is thus described. When 
the emperor Akbar took in marriage the daughter of Milir Mitha, a <Mfc, 
of the Manjha,t 85 of the principal J&t, and 86 of the leading B&jpufc 
families countenanced the marriage and sent representatives to Delhi. 
Three of those J&t families are still found in Hoshi&rpur, and are called 
the DMighar Akbari, as they comprise the Bains JatsJ of M&liilpur, 
the Lahotas of Garhdiw&l** and the Khungas of Budhipind, which latter 
is styled the * half , family, so that the three families are called the 2-J 
( dhdighar ), The Akbari J&ts follow some of the higher castes in not 
allowing remarriage of widows, and in practising darbdra, which is a 
custom of giving vails at weddings to the mirdsis of other Akbari 
families. Their parohits also place the janeo on them at their mar- 
riages, removing it a few days afterwards. Below the Akbari (according 
to the Hoshklrpur account) is the DarMri grade, descendants of those 
who gave daughters to the emperor JaMngir. Thus some of the M&n 
J&ts are Darb&ris, and they will only marry with Darb&ris as a rule. 
But they will accept brides from Jdts of grades below the Darb&ri 
provided the dower ( dahej ) is sufficiently large. 

As regards Gurd&spur, Sir Louis Dane wrote:—" Some of the better 
gots of Hindu Jats or those lining in celebrated villages or ndmas will 
not give their daughters to men of gots considered socially inferior, and 
the restriction often gave rise to female infanticide, as eligible hus- 
bands were scarce.” 

Jataua, (1) an Ar&fn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Amritsar, 
(2) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jatatir, a JAt clan found in Sidlkot. 

Jathedae, a Sikh title. Lit. one who keeps the Jat or uncut matted hair of a 
faqir and so a strict Sikh as opposed to the Munna Sikh who shaves. 
See also under Jogi. 

Jathiana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


* Mr. J. R. Drummond indeed observed “ There can be no question that the RandhA- 
was, who are still Th&kurs in their native homes, I believe, in Rajputana, are at the head 
of the hypergamous scale among those Jats who have a more or less distinctly Rajput 
origin, such as the Gil, Sindhu, Sidhu-Rarar (or Variar), Pannu and the like.’* Unfor- 
tunately no one seems able to say what the hypergamous scale among the Jit gots is, and 
several informants explicitly say that there is none. 

t The Mihr Mitha who figures in the tradition of the Rh&riw&Js must be intended. It 
is hardly necessary to say that neither Akbar nor Jahangir ever took a Jat bride. 

t The Rains Jit have a bdra or group of 12 villages near M&hilpur, but the possession 
of a lira does not appear to make the Gil Sanghe or Pote Jdts Akbari though they too 
possess bdras . The Man too have a bdra, but some of them are only DarMri and not all 
. of them have that standing. 



Mhol^J&tu. 

JAfHOL, a small J&t clan found in Si&lko 
classed as agricultural). Its jathera 
of masonry, to which offerings are mi 

Jatiana, a clan of the Sials. 

Jatkatta, from jat 
a wearer 

Jatke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found 

Jamb. 

Jatox, (1) 


tr~ • ^L°«°D tile hair of the body; and hatta ■ 

(GujrJit Sett. Bep., Mackenzie, § 53). 

in Montgomery, 

a Grujar clan [agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

. an agricultural clan found in ShShpur : (2) one o 
mam sections of the Baloch, but not now an organised 

wherever the Baloch have spread. In 

agricultural. In the Chernib Colony 
Baloch tribes, J 

)wai<, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Moi 

J, a Rajput tribe, said to be a Tunwar clan who once hel, 

whole of Hiss^r, and are still most numerous in that Disi 
neighbouring portions of Bohtak and Jind. When the 2 

Trtnw? 0 0Verth f. w Anangp41 II, the Tunwar king g c 
run wars were driven from Delhi to JtUonattan in fi, Q 
country north of Jaipur and there Dni Smf a descendant 
^ 1S so . n J air4t extended the Tunwar dominion to B/ 
and the tract is still called the Tunwarwati. In fact tht 
Han^na are said to have been dividArl infn fi ™ i ^ *****•*««. ui 

descended from, three brothers Tatn j & S S name ^ a ^er and 

clans -Mtu was by far the largest and ^ S , atr£mIa ' cf wh ich 

from Bhiwdni to Agroha Thev nrP ,+i, 0 i ™p°rtant, and once ruled 
of Bohtak, and at length J a,BP " n ” 4 ' 

boundary between them, and are still known n? ^ ere fixed upon as the 

or the Jatu-Punw&r boundary. In Karnlf hnwi d ™ la 

themselves as Chs.nh£n ’ * wever > the Jdtu describe 


■spuming 


original 

a r , • ... Pound 

Montgomery it is classed as 
it is the most numerous of the 
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1857 the people at one© revived all their ancient titles, but the descen- 
dants of Harpal, a son of J£tu, remained loyal, the descendants of S&dh, 
another of J&tu*s sons, having rebelled. 

The J&tus, Eaghus and Satraulas do not, it is said, intermarry. The 
J&tus are nearly half Hindus, the rest being Muhammadans. The 
Jafcus appear' to give their name to J&fcusaoa in G-urgdon. 

Jack, a tribe of Jd>ts descended from an eponym, who was a J6t of Hinjraon 
descent. 

Jaund, an agricultural clan found in Shah pur. 

Jauba, (1) & Hindu and Muhammadan Karnboh clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery, (2) a Khokhar clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur. 

Jacsan, (1) a Hindu Karnboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; (2) 
a Khatri got 

Jawa, a 3 &% clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jawaki, a well-known sept of the Adam Khel Afridis, dwelling in the 
range between Koh&t and Peshawar, In Koh&t they hold Upper 
Gandi&li and Togh. 

Jawia, a tribe of Jats, immigrants from Sirsa but found in Sidlkot. They 
claim kinship with the Shaftis, but now intermarry with J&Xs. 

Jiihal, a small clan, found only in the Jheium Thai between the river of 
that name and the Lilia estates. It claims Bhatti R&jput descent, but 
its pedigree is traced to Bhutta who some 12 or 14 generations ago 
married the sister of Ghorian king’s wife. The king, however, drove 
Bhutta with his 21 sons into the B&r, whence Jethal crossed the Jheium 
and settled at Eatfca Pind, now a mound near Kandw&L They also 
say they were settled at Neh of Sayyid JaMl in Babdwalpur which 
points to descent from the Bhuttas of Mulfc&n. They usually inter- 
marry among themselves, but occasionally with the Lilias. Omitting 
the mixture of Hindu and Musalm&n names which appears in the 
earlier part of their pedigree table, it is given as follows- 

RijAPanw&r. 1 
1 

Gandar. 

1 , 

Balangi. 

Vfran. 

^ I 

Bliutta. 


y These four names appear in the tree of the 


Jethal (and 20 others, including Langih, Bhatti, Kharral and Harrar). 


Akki. 


f — — — | — i 

Sprang* , Mela. , ' Kah. ' , Wai 

(iltk generation now ' (loth generation (12th ge: 

in Jethal.) in Kahana.) Dhudhi m 

Jitozai, a Path&n clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 


Was&wa* 

(12th generation k 
Dhudhi and Musiana*) 


Jhwatha, a sept of the Silhuria B&jputs, found in Si^lkof 


Jaun«™»Jewdtha* 



Ophumsnus frumentacg\ 


Jhabel^Jhajhar. 


Jhabex, (or as they are called in the Ain-i-Akbari ChkabelI a r c1i - , 
found in the Multan and Muaaffargarh disSts and in T f 
Hoshidrpur, Kapuvtliaia and G„djp„. c™)eV “«m£ S 

Kebals and Mors the Jhabels in Muzaffare-arh once Ld thT™ ? J h 
of being cannibals. They live mainly by E re P ntatl0n 

(seeds of the water-lily), say they 7 c Lf frf m 
tribes in the District alone speak Ifudir The^^f^ th ® 

as-sis 

bu^tth^ 

cultivators and even own knd Others l t Some ara 

boatmen and they look down’ , ;J ers r ® Lilians, but some are 
with them. The Jhabels of Tnllmid 10 i Se are an< J refuse to marry 

Meuns and other fisher-folk of that d DistXt 6 SomT^of “ the 

posts in Government service. S> ''Sinking, chatilcidari, and small 

■ r rr 8 - ^ 

by all the females of the family andE^t™^*^ 0 furnace ^ he 1S met 
try to stop his gmntU > as th *J 

sticks. This ?! 7**?*’ bricks ' dust ' an * 

often catch fire and they, as well as the son inT 10 W0ID en’s dresses 
When he finally succeeds nf iShbE ^ c ^r” 6 " sl y ^urt, 
turban and a rupee, or more if the° family ^ son "m-law gets a 

occasionally observed amrmo* rl s well-to-do. This usage is 

falling out of fashion. B ^ P ° gars - “ d *>, but ’it is 

Like the Means the Jhabels will nnf- o>iro 4 -%,^ m n 
ammal which has recently calved to any one nof*”^ T CUrds of aa 
outside the family. After 10 or 20d?i! ? J 0t e ! en 1 t .° a son-in-law, 
it is given to Jula^s or to beSarf iTeVn T 1“ ^ milk and 
anybody. The Jhabels are good hfuhamma W ?!“ D ® ^ awa ? to 
or Khwdija Khizr, the o-od of wafer n , ? m ®^ ans > bub revere Khw&ja Pir 
quantities at least oime a veil JM, f f er *° Mm in lucky 

after some prayers distributed fi * ta ^f n \° fc ^ e rm ’ r or a well and 
present. P 7 distributed there or m the village to all who are 

Jhad, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jhaik, a sept of Kanets which derive a u-* ^ 

of Jubtiai ? „d snpplies loved ™”)“ oTa. stl“ 

these wazirs virtually ruled Jubbal taafc “® a ^ e ‘ ^ one tune 

Jhajuae, an Ar4in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. : 




Jhakar~~*$jiinwar. 


Jhakar, a J^t clan (agricultural) found in ShujaMd tahsil , Multan District. 
Jhakkar, son of Jai and eponym of a tribe in Multan : see Nun. 


Jhalan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Jhalli, a small dan of Jats in Ambala. The word is said to mean mad.” 

Jhaman, CHbAman, a man, apparently a Chuhra, who fulfils the functions of 
a Brahman at a Chuhra wedding and conducts the seven pheras at it : 
(Sirmur). 

Jhamat, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan and 
Montgomery. See Jhummat. 

Jhauda, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

J saubi B, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multan. 

Jhandir, a semi-sacred tribe of Muhammadans said to be of Qureshi origin 
like the Nekokdra. Though they do not openly profess to be religious 
directors, there is a certain odour of sanctity about the tribe. Most of 
them can read and write, and they are “ particularly free from ill deeds 
of every description.” They own land in the extreme south of the 
Jhang District and are also found in the Mailsi tahsil of Mult&n. They 
are said to have been the standard-bearers of one of the great saints, 
whence their name. 

Jhando, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jhanduana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhanjote, an Aram clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jeara, a Muhammadan Jd,t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhari, a sept of Jats in Jmd : see under Jaria. 

Jhatta, a section of the Mir^sxs, from one of whose families JaMngir (they 
assert) took Nur JaMn, who was a Mirdsan, and so it got the title of 
jhatta . 

JfliwABi, a Rdjpufc clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur. 

Jhbdij, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jhinwar, Jhiwar, The Jhinwar,* also called Kahdr in the east, and Mahra,f 
where a Hindu, in the centre of the Province, is the carrier, water-man, 
fisherman and basket-maker of the east of the Punjab. He carries palan- 
quins and all such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the shoulders; and 
he specially is concerned with water, insomuch that the cultivation of 
waternuts and the netting of water fowl are for the most part in his hands, 
and he is the well-sinker of the Province. He is a true village menial, 
receiving customary dues and performing customary service. In this 
capacity he supplies all the baskets needed by the cultivator, and brings 
water to the men in the fields at harvest time, to the houses where the 
women are secluded, and at weddings and other similar occasions. His 

* Or Jhlr, fem. Jhlrf, in Kangra, where the Jhlr is a water-carrier. 
f Mahra seems to be a title of respect, just as a Bhishti is often . addressed as Jamadaf 
But in Jmd at least the Mahra is a palanquin-bearer and the SaqqA is a water-carrier* 
Mahdr is a synonym for “ chief ” in the south-west of the Province. When employed as a 
waterman the Jhinwar is often called Panih&rA. 

The carriage of burdens slung from a bangi or yoke seems to be almost unknown in the 
west of the Punjab. 



JMnwar synonyms* 


occupations in the centre and west of the Province are described under 
MAchhi. His social standing is in one respect high ; for all will drink 
at his hands. But lie is still a servant, though the highest of the class. 
The Bhishti, Mdshki and Saqq4, the terms for Musalm^n water- 
carriers, may be of other castes than JMnwar, but as a rule they would 
belong to that caste. 

The JMwars, as a caste, are one of these occupational groups found 
in the Punjab which are conventionally called castes but which really 
include or overlap numerous other tf castes * of similar status and kindred 
occupation. When a man of the J hr war caste is a baker or seller of 
ready-cooked food he is called and apparently becomes a Bhatiara by 
caste as well as by occupation. Similarly, the Jhiwar who parches gram 
is styled a Bharbhunja in the east of the Punjab or a Bhojwa,* whereas 
in the west of the Province he remains a Jhiwar or rather a Machhi and 
is on the Indus styled a Chat4ri. 

If the Jhiwar on the other hand plies a boat or skin for hire he will 
be called and become a Mallaf, a Darydi, a Dren, a T4ru or even a J4f 
or a Moh4na according to the locality in which he works, his religion, 
and the kind of craft he uses. Mallah is the most usual term for a boat- 
man, but Moh&na which is said to mean a fisherman in Sindh, is in the 
Punjab as often applied to a fisherman as to a boatman. The Darydi is 
a Persianised form of Dren, the Muhammadan waterman who ferries 
people across and down the rapid hill rivers on inflated hides. If a 
Hindu he is styled T4ru. On the.. Indus the boatman ranks as and would 
be called simply a Jat, Lastly, the Machhi may acquire land, form a 
tribe and rank as a land-owning community under its own tribal chiefs, 
as in BaMwalpur ; or the Dhmwars may sink to the level of a criminal 
tribe. But even these do not exhaust the synonyms and sub-divisions 
of the JMnwar caste. 

As in the case of the Mfchhfs, the sub-divisions of the Jhmwar are 
very numerous, the largest are the Khokhar, Mah4r, Bhaiti, ManMs, 
Tank and Suh&l. These groups do not appear to be found in any num- 
bers among the Bh&tydra or Bharbhunja. 

Jhiwar origins . 

According to one account Akfs, a Chauhdn R4jput of G&rh Mukhidk 
(in the Salt Range), died leaving a son of tender age named Dhfngar. 
The people treated him as a servant and nicknamed him Jhiwar. 
RMt, his sou, who fed the people at each full moon with rice, had four 
sons* who founded 4 niuhins , each containing several goto 
Mtihins, Gots. |. Muhins . Got®. 


1. 


f Makhu 
~ _ \ Sotre. 
Lub «° j Dlam 


S. Ghtil 


t Dhengi t 

S GMii ? 
Marsm. 
Waddan. 
Mails. 


( Maimi. 


3. 


£heaglj Mande * 


4. T ik- 


, Langtra, 


f Khon©. 
< Gadri t 
(.Dhogie. 


* The Bhojwa is also a grain -parcher. Bhujwas form an “ occupational ” rather than a 
regular caste and in the United Provinces include Kayaihs, Ahirs, etc. In the- Punjab 
Muhammadans also ply this trade and most of them are immigrants from the united Pro* 
tinces Who accompanied the British troops in the Sikh Wars ,— K I. N. Q. I,, 619 , " 
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^According to Sir Richard Temple* a Jhiwar is said to have taken to 
wife R&ni KokiMn, the guilty heroine of the R&ja Ras&lo. legend and she 
had by him three sons from whom are sprung the three Punjab gots— 
Sabir* Gabir and Sir. 

Territorial groups. 

The territorial grouping of the Jhinwars is vague. In the Shakar- 
garh tahsil of Gurd&spur is a Dogra group. In the Jullundur Do&b 
the groups appear to be three in number (i) Panjabi or indigenous* [ii) 
Bdngru,+ immigrants from the Bangar, and (in) Ohhangru. In PajMla 
we find the usual grouping, Deswdl and Mult&ni, but in Jind B&ngru and 
Panjabi are reported. Lastly* in the south-east about Nd>rnaul are 
found the B£gris. 

The B&ngru do not intermarry with the Panjabis. The former ascribe 
their immigration to Akbar’s reign* during which at the siege of Chittaur, 
a Jhiwar was killed and his brother desired to marry his widow, but she 
refused to consent and fled to the Bist dodba with her infant son. 

The remaining groups appear to be usually* but not rigidly* en- 
dogamous. 

Occupations and occupational groups . 

The Jhinwars are a remarkably composite caste and comprise several 
groups whose names depend on their various occupations, and indeed 
probably vary with the occupations they pursue from time to time. 
In the south-east we find DhmwarJ as a synonym of Jhinwar. 

Kah&r may also be regarded as a synonym in the sense that it desig- 
nates a Jhiwar employed as a carrier, especially a doZi-bearer. 

Sodid. is the term applied to a Jhinwar who has taken the pahul as a 
Sikh. The word means pure or purifier and the Sodid is employed as 
a cleaner of utensils. Sikh Jhiwars are also employed as jhatkais or 
butchers who slaughter by jhatkd ; and in Sikh regiments they work 
as bakers (< langris ). 

We may thus regard the Jhinwar as par excellence the drawer of 
water and palanquin-bearer of the Hindu community, and Panlhdrd and 
Kahdr as synonyms of the caste, as a whole, Sorb'd being restricted to 
the Sikh Jhinwars. 

But the Jhinwar has many other occupations. His association with 
water confers on him such purity that he can enter any Hindu’s kitchen, 
even a Brahman’s chauka } provided that culinary operations have not 
reached the point at which salt is mixed with the food. Nevertheless 
Brahmans, Khatris and even Bdnias will not eat kacki food at a Jhin- 
war’s hands. 

But besides cookery the Jhinwar follows almost any occupation con- 
nected with water. He is a fisherman, or mdchhi , and sometimes a 


, * Legends of the Punjab— I, 65. bb-'J -y * 

f The Bingru extend into Si&lkot. 

t Platt gives dhirar, dUn>ar t as the fisher caste, Jcafi&r, a fisherman. He doe® not 
giro jhiwar. ■ ■ 



Jhinwar occupations, . 

boatman,* a sinker of wells, chobhti ; and in the villages lie makes 
baskets, mats and fans. Last, but not least, the Jhinwar is a cultiva- 
tor, especially of the singhdra or water-nut. t 

Jhinwar women also follow divers callings* As . a pure caste they 
parch grain, but they also act as midwives. 

Finally, there is a group of Jhinwars called Burid or Budnd,} which 
appears to be the same as tbe Kalb fit, Changar or Machhera group, and 
whose members live by extracting oil from animals and practise cup- 
ping [singi). This group is looked down upon by the other Jhinwars 
and is not allowed intermarriage with them. It thus forms an endo- 
gaxnous sub-caste, if indeed it can be regarded as a branch of the 
Jhinwars at all 

Sometimes Saqqds, Mdchhis, Panjarids, Meos, Chinmdrs, Chhanbals, 
Bor, Mir Skikdrxs, Malldhs, Bhatidrds, Pakhiwdrds and Gagrds claim 
Jhinwar descent, or assert that they are jhinwars because they follow 
the same calling, but they have no real connection with the Jhinwar 
caste. Similarly, Ghirths, Cbhangs and Bahtis work as water-carriers, 
etc., but they are not thereby Jhinwars. 

The social grouping of the Jhiwars is nebulous to a degree. One 
account divides them into 4 muhins , thus ■ 

1. Mdhar. 1 

2. Naranid. > Forming an endogamous group. 

8. Jamoe. 1 

4 . 

The last, as already mentioned, being excluded from all social inter- 
course with Nos. 1 — 3. 

The term Mahr || or Mahrd however is applied to all Jhiwars, and it is 
generally understood in an honorific sense, though it is also said to 
mean effeminate and to be applied to the Jhiwars because they are 
employed in domestic service! Panch ^ or headman is sometimes ap- 
plied to them. On the other hand, they are contemptuously termed 
Tdhli tap, or servile (?) and Bdndar-zdt or monkey caste (?) 

In Gujrdt the Jhiwar claim descent from the (Bdri) Khatris and are 
as such called Barhia Jhiwars. 
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The Cult of Kdlu Bhagat. 

arJnt™ 1 °i f KiU ^ Wia 5 , “ i . is Professed by the Jliinwars in particular, 
members oi a certain number of other castes also. Bdwd Kdlii 
was by caste a Hindu Jlnwar, ot the Manauti got, born at Banal near 
Hanana in Hoshiarpur and buried at Panch Nangal in the same tahsil. 
His temple, however, lies m Pdnchhat, in the Kapfirthala State. Of 
his two sons Ganesha ana Mahesha the latter alone left issue, so his 
descendants, who are styled Bdwds, live in the three above places and 
in Khutiar and Ivahnpar also. Ihey receive presents from the Hindu 
Jhiwars, as well as from some Sdhni Jats, Chuhrds and Chamdrs. 

Various stories are told of Kdlu’s origin. According to one Pdrbatf 
made a clay image of a boy and gave it life, leaving ft near a well. 
1 wo women, a Bralimam and a Jbiwan, came to draw water, and each 
claimed the child The village elders decided that it belonged to her 
from whose breasts milk flowed, and the J hi wan fulfilled this test 
She named her child Kdlu or 'the dark one.’ As a boy Kdlu was 
employed as a cowherd, and a sddhu bade him milk an ox, which he 

^l-m U wvf Ully V *3 re “. embranCe the sddhu him his gndri 

(qufit) which conferred on him omniscience. Then Km wandered over 

the world until he came to Panch Nangal, where he died, and there 
Ins yuan and sandals (pavve) are preserved. 

Kdlu lef t four* dis cipl es Lachhmf Chand, Sri Ohand, Megh Chand 
and iara Chand, from among whose descendants a priest is elected bv 
divination. f He makes visitations to bis followers, sroing* every vear 
or two to every part of the Province, and collecting alms. Each panchd- 
yat gives him Re. 1-4, and m return he bestows four cardamoms, 
and a red and blue thread ( Gcmga-jamni-dhdga ) at every mat. 
This thread is worn tied round the neck. Females are not permitted 
to assume this thread, but they and the Jhiwar children of both sexes 
wear tli© bantTn, a necklace of black wool and cotton. 

/He who chooses the life of an ascetic/— says Kdlu-'of him both 
his enemy and his king are afraid/ 

Another version is that Kdlfi was a RajputJ who lived inHastinapur 
Once he was catching fish on the bank of the Jumnd against the order 
o the fang, and seeing the king with his retinue coming towards him 
from a distance and being afraid, he threw his net, etc., into the rive“ 
rubbed earth on his body, so as to look like a faqir, closed his eves and 
sat down near the bank of the river. As the king with his officials 
passed by, he supposed Kdlu to be a faqir and threw some money to 
him. When the king had passed by, fedlu opened his eyes and saw 
the money, and was so much impressed by the incident that he 
remained a faqir till the end of his days, and spent the rest of his life as 

* Some add a fifth— Kanh Chand. ~ ' ~ 

helrfeach ^th aloft 0 Affefa few mf ff are set 

and he, in whose dish worms are found is Elected He S™™? the vZ f ar ? remov ^ 
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an ascetic at Panehnangla. He found fishing less profitable than beeMns' 
and justly remarked : — Sto 6 

Band hard dial da, tilak chhdp (gal) aur mal, 

Jam darpe, Kdlu hahe, to hhai mane hhopal. 

“ The garb of an ascetic, with marks of a sacred order on his person 
and a rosary on his neck, is a great thing. (Before it) even the Angel 
of Death shrinks back, says Kdlu, and a king is overtaken with fear.” 
The JMnwars in Gurgdon have the following 13* sections 


1 Eorna Ivanthew&la, 

2 Badhia, 

3 Changar (Machhera or Kalbut). 

4 Charihar. 

5 Dhanw^r. a corruption of Dhfnwar. 

6 Dharia. 

7 Guria, 


10 

11 

12 

13 


S Kalbut (Machhera or Changar). 
9 Machhera (Ivalbut or Changar). 


Mabar. 

Taraha, 

Tathi. 

Tnlati. 


The JMmvars of Gurgdon are Kalubansi of the Boria KansMwdM 
caste which contains 84 groups, ‘ iwaia 

Guild organisation . 

Despite its complex and perhaps heterogeneous character th a 
JMnwar caste possesses a fairly strong guild organisation Thus ;» 
Jmd the caste has a sadr or principal chauntra, with subord; ,,i 
chauntras. Each chauntra has a chaudhri and two hotwdls v 
assistants with a chobddr, who acts as convener of the vanrh^nf t 
Rohtak district there are 6 JMnwar thappas or jurisdictions w hth am 
apparently subordinate to the chauntra at Rohtak itself and in +l t 
town lives the chaudhri who has 84 villages under his control Pi 
village sends sarddrs or punch as its representatives to the daJS™ 
Delln is the great centre of the JMnwar guild in the south-east Puntb 
Other accounts make the panch synonymous with the J i 

«» °rg»ni» t io„ i. doubtlei a, loj. Ji 
usually are, though its strength is indisputable. The office of 
is hereditary, as a rule, but if the successor is deemed iZ ehaudhn 

election is resorted to. A chaudhri gives lag on ceremonial occSnf 
receiving double bhaji. uyoasions, 

In Sidlkotthe chaudhri or panch receives a turban and some nionev 
at festive gatherings He has under Mm a hotwdl or messenger 
ledhaks or singers, who sing on such occasions.! 0 5 ana 

The Dhinwars have already been noticed, but fuller MW™ 
their organisation is here given. In Gurgdon they are locallt /n *i 

Malldhs or Thanterias, from them largest viUage, Thanteri : tbeylm 

however, found on the banks of the Jumna as far down na a 7 are ? 
have three groups— the Bharbhunjas, those who live bv an3 

water-carriers, and the pilfering section who are called Thairas TW 
appear to have three tribes- Sakbrawdl,J from Rdkota in L ra rfe 

“ 4 Mraa, >. OargdoD. The DM™ are very 


*Of these N°s. 1, 10 and 11 can smoke together but not intermarry 
t The Jhmwars held musical reunions at which their %va71 - 

tii&rs describe Akbar’s dealings with the fi&jputs and their are sun & These 

of Jaimal and Fatah is the most famous of these X heroes prowess ‘ song 

$ Thanteri formerly belonged to a race called Paroki bfflimr j ^ . 

°f the Sakkarwdl, 580 years ago. but the Malfcown SlZ 



* Jadam% Sargani,_ Hnram, Shahani, Mandrani, Momdani, Kandini, Eashfraranf 

Iufpohaki and Malliam: Uapt, Hector Mackenzie, Leia and Bukker Sett, ilep.,1865, p 23 
•for their history see under Mirrdni, 


Jhonjah—Jodh. 


P names as Jaiaian, Tunwar, Jifdhun, Gaur, Pumvar, Badia, 

. y ujai, r adbansi, Ghirfmar, Dikhat, Chan, Horathia, Naj ar, Katnandoa, 
t Ohhataaya, Bharaya, Ganglina, Dliolana, 
iiaisla, bakrawan, Ghauharma, etc., in Gurgaon, and Chadian, Dhankar 
and Jhanga, from Muttra, etc. 

Jhonjah, a Jat. clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Jhoon, see under Pacheda. 

Jiiob, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan and Amritsar. 

Jhotah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

J “ K 1= « * *■*—•*■ 

jHDI W, P-!i f^ Cllltnr i tvihe 7 * om * in Bahavvalpur. They claim descent 
txom Kai Cajun, and pay dan or namr to their chief. The Drmhs are 
said to beakin to the Jhullar, but others say they are a Bhatti 

Jhdmmat, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Shah pur. 

jHDM whn L tit }“ f ^ mily S f va “ t ” , a term a PpHod in Cliamba to any tenant 
wno lents land m cash or kind, J 

Jhohjh, a tribe m Babawalpur which claims to be a branch of the Jatriulias 

St£”£r ass 

J ilbt , see under Ulam«L 

Jindeke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jindwali, a sept of Eajputs descended from Manak Chand, son of Sangar 
Chand, 16th Raja of Kahlur. h 

JisTEANi, formerly a powerful tribe in the Sindh Sdgar Doab, with head- 
quarters at Man k era and still numerous there. They take brides from 
the Lashans, of whom they are believed io be a branch. Pound also as 
a clan m the Gurchani and Brxshak tribes. Mackenzie calls them 
Jaskam and says they have 10 septs/* 

Jo, (1) vulg. Thakur.— A title applied in Mini to the noble families which 
rank with the Norm oi Spiti and the old ruling family of Laddkh. 
Uie Jos of Barthog m Lahul frequently marry princesses of that family, 
a privilege bestowed on them because, when the Kullu Raias attempted 
fco wrench Lahul froin Ladakh, they remained true to their allegiance. 
Like the Nonos of Spiti the Jos of Lahul cannot always find husbands 
for ^heir 0WJ ? daughters, and so some of the minor Jo families have 
begun to sell their girls to ordinary Kanet families in the Kullu 
V j t’ j . c ™ at( : °** w W c h is very trying in summer to ladies born 
ana bred m Lahul, On the other hand, the Jos have begun to marry 
Kullu women, (2) a Jat^ sept without whose nominal leave the Mair 
chaudhris of Kot Khilan in Jhelum cannot give a girl in marriage. 

Jocho, fem. jo-jo, Tib., the son-in-law of a high-class family, in Spiti; see 
CMhzang* 1 V: . V ; >/ ■ ■ , 

Jodh, see under Janjua. The Jud of Bdbar’s time, the Jodi, still bold a 
few villages in the Chakw£l talisil of Jhelum. and, claim Janjua descent. ■ 
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Jodba, Jodah, a JDogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

JodheAj Jodba, a Rajput tribe of the Attock District, where it holds the 
south-east of Pindigheb tahsi), owning a little less than a third of its 
cultivated area and paying more than a third of its revenue. 

It is said to have come from Jammu or, according to another story, 
from Hindustan and to have held its present tract before the Gheba 
settled alongside of them. The Jodhras’ eponyin was, they say, converted 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, yet they still retain traces of Hindu customs 
m their festivals and ceremonies. They appear to have come to the 
District about the end of the 16th century, and possessed themselves 
of the Soan and Sil ilaqus which, with much of Tallagang tahsil, 
they ruled from Pindi Gheb * They found Awans in possession of the 
soil and retained them as tenants. Malik Aulia Khan was the first 
Jodhra Malik of any importance known to history. Under the 
Mughals he held Pindi Gheb, Tallagang and parts of ChakwAl and 
Fatehjang tahsils as revenue assignee and he probably it was who over- 
ran Tallagang. The Sikhs found the Jodhra power at its zenith, but it 
rapidly decayed owing to the secession of important branches of the 
tribe and the rise of the Ghebas. The tradition that the Gheba is really 
a branch of the Jodhra is supported by the fact that the town of Pindi 
Gheb is held by the Jodhra, not by the Gheba. Cracroft described 
them as “ fine spirited fellows who delight in field sports, have horses 
and hawks, are often brawlers, and are ever ready to turn out and fight 
out their grievances, formerly with swords, and now with the more 
humble weapons of sticks and stones.” The Maliks of Pindi Gheb are 
the leading Jodhra family.f 

Jodsi, see Jotsi. Jodsi is the form used in Ldhnl, where the jodsis or 
astrologers hold a little land rent-free, called owpo-zing, and could not 
apparently now be evicted, however inefficient. *The beds or physicians 
hold man-zing land on a similar tenure. Cf. Hensi and Lohdr. 

Jogi ; fern. Joqin.J — A devotee, a performer of jog. The Yoga system of 
philosophy, as established by Patanjali, taught the means whereby the 
human soul might attain complete union with the Supreme Being. The 
modem Jogi, speaking generally, claims to have attained that union 
and to be, therefore, a part of the Supreme§ and, as such, invested with 
powers of control over the material universe. The history of the deve- 

* Settling^ ori^nany on the north bank of the Sil ttllodliras founded PindToSb 
then called Dirahti. Later they moved their colony to the south bank of the Sil. Pindi’ 
Gheb was also named Pmdi Mahka-i-Shahryar and Pindi Malika-i- Aulia, the village of the 
royal princess or queen of the saints, according to Eaverty. k 0 

f For adetailed account of the Jodhra families see the Attock Gazetteer, 1907, to 78-81 
j Jogmi is a female demon, created by DurgA, a witch or sorceress : see Platt’s *. ■ v The 
Yogrns or sorceresses of Hindu mythology may be of a modification of the Yakshinis or 
Dryads of Buddhist_ iconography.-Grilnwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. m The ioaini 
is a sprite common in modem Punjab folklore, especially in the Hills. Thus in Su 
besides the devtas there are other beings who must from time to time be propitiated but 
who do not generally possess temples The woods and waterfalls and Mll-tops are peopled 

rfSSnt I f llg ? 8 ? t na i ure ; the moss which from the branches 
of firs and oaks in the higher forests is “ the gognis hair.’’ The jogni of Chul a peak of the 

Jalori ndge, sends hail to destroy the crops if the people of the villages befow faU on an 
appointed day to make a pilgrimage to the peak and sacrifice sheep. 8 * 

8 Pandit Han Hishen Haul dissents from this view and would say “ Some of the modern 
Jogis claim supernatural prowess, acquired by practising austerities or by Wack marfc ” 
The {joint of the observation in the text is that the practice of austerities or relilous 
exercises confers, directlv nr mdiiwff.lv. a™ ° m I6U & l0US 
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The term Jogi. gg 9 

teir° f the v° dei i n Jo §’ J out of *6 ancient professors of Yoga is as 
lascinafcmg as it is obscure but it would bo entirely beyond the scope 

of the fl oh 1C l\ °* whl( * is to g iv e a matter-of-fact account 

ot the actual beliefs and customs of the latter-day Jogi. 

ilia term Jogi may be said to include two very distinct classes of 
persons. First _ are the Jogis proper, a regular religious order of 
Hindus, which includes both the Aughar Jogis and the Kanphatta Jogi 
asceucs who are followers of Gorakh N4th and priests and worshippers 

y ¥ se me , n are as respectable as the BainJgis, Gos/ins, 
and other religious orders They are all Hindus, but the gharishti or 
secular Jogi, even if a Hindu, appears to bo commonly called Rawal 
and makes a living by begging, telling fortunes, singing and the like + 
Another synonym tor the Hindu Jogi is Nath. The second class is that 
miscellaneous assortment of low-caste faqirs and fortune-tellers, both 
Hindu and Musaumfn but chiefly Musalman, who are commonly known 
as Jogis. Every rascally beggar who pretends to be able to tell 
fortunes, or to practise astrological and necromantic arts in however 
small a degree, buys himself a drum and calls himself, and is called by 
others, a Jogi. These men include all the' Musalmdns, and probably 
a part of the Hindus of the eastern districts, who style themselves Jogis. 
Ihey are a thoroughly vagabond set, and wander about the country 
beating a drum and begging, practising surgery and physic in a small 
way, writing charms, telling fortunes, and practising exorcism and 
divination ; or,, settling m the villages, eke out their earning from 


uuuui me cioax or religion without being called in question.” The 
Jogis used to be at deadly feud with the Saniasis and 500 of the former 
were once defeated by two or three hundred Saniasis. Akbar wit- 


nessed the fight and sent soldiers smeared with ashes ’to assist the 
bani&sis who at length defeated the Jogis.§ 


* It might be more correct to say Bhairava, not Shiva, 
t This was Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s view, but the Gharishti or Grihasti Jogi is 
described as distinct from the Jogi Rawal. _ The latter may be by origin a J 
a degenerate and has now no connection with the Jogis properly so called* 
t The derivation of R&wal from ram a l appears quite untenable. The word 
as a title in Rajputana. It means ‘lord* or ‘ ruler ’ and is thus merely 
ndt z h b h n appears t0 be specially affected by Jogis of the NAg-riathia panth, sc 
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Tlie Jogis as a body cannot be said to have any history ; so numerous 
and indeterminate are the branches into which they have split up in the 
course of time. Regarding their origins the Jogis have a vast body of 
nebulous tradition, the debris of much primitive metaphysical specula- 
tion now hardly recognisable in its fantastic garb. 

The origin of the Jogis. 

According to the Tahqiqdt-i- Chisht i, a devotee of Shiva desired off- 
spring, so the god, at P&rbati’s intercession, gave him some ashes from his 
dhuni or fire and told him his wife should eat them. The wife, however, 
was incredulous and did not do so, but let the ashes fall on a heap of 
cowdung. Eventually the devotee found a child where the ashes had 
been thrown, and took.it to Shiva, who said it would grow up a great 
ascetic and should be given to him.* He named it Gorabh Nath, from the 
place of his birth and instructed him to find a Guru. As Shiva could find 
no one worthy, Gorakh Natli set forth to seek a teacher, and reaching 
the sea, offered there a large loaf on a fifal leaf. This was swallowed 
by Rakho, the fish, who 12 years later restored not the loaf, but a child 
whom Shiva named Machhendra Nfith and who became Gorakh Nath’s 
Guru. Another version makes Machhendra Nath the issue of Gorakh 
N&fch himself. 

Shiva then told Gorakh Nath that he must, though an ascetic, have 
children, and advised him to make disciples. Shiva also gave him dubh 
grass, saying it should be their clothing, and a stick cut from an ak tree, 
saying it should be tied to his garments, and used as a ndd, to be sounded 
thrice daily, in the morning, in the evening, and before the Guru. He 
also asked Parbafci. to bore Gorakh Nath’s ears and place earthen ear- 
rings in them. This she did and also mutilated herself, dyeing a cloth 
with the blood and giving it to Gorabh N&th to wear. Gorakh N&th 
then made twelve disciples : — 

5 . BainSgNstt. 0. Gangaiffilh. 

6. Darya Nith 10. Dhajja Nath. 

7. Kiik N4th. II. Jalandhar Nath.t 

8. Nig N&th.f 12. Nfoi Nath.§ 

A tradition says that Narinjan Niranksfr, the formless Creator, 
created Gorakh Nath from the sweat of his breast, whence he is also 
called Ghor Nfith (fr. ghor, filth). The Supreme then bade him create 
the universe, whereupon a creeping plant sprang from his navel, and a 
lotus blossomed on it. From this flower sprang Vishnu, Brahma, Shiva 
and Shaktf, the last a woman who straightway dived beneath the 
waters, before earth or sky, air or fire had been created. As Earth was 
indispensable to the complete mani festation of the universe, the Supreme 
sent Vishnu down to the lower regions beneath the waters to bring 
Earth to the surface. When he reached the PaMl Lok Vishnu saw 
Shaktf with a dhuni in front of her, while light rayed from her body. 


1. Sant Nath. 

2 . Eaxn Nath, 

3. Sharang or Bharang Nath, 

4. DharmNath. 


* An instance of a child being devoted to the god from birth. This legend is doubtless 
of quite recent origin, made up by ignorant Jogis out of fragments from the Parana* . No 
classical authority is or could be quoted for what follows. It is pure folklore, possibly 
ancient but probably modern, 
f Jogis of the Nag-Nathia pnMh are called Rawais. 

+ 3ogis of the Jalandhar-Nathia panth are called pa instead of nath. 

| jogis of the Nim-Ndthia panth are called Gaphain, 
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A voice asked who had come, and Vishnu replied that his errand was 

o. bring up Earth by the Supreme’s command. The Shakti answered 
that he could do so, provided he first wed her, but Vishnu urged that 
intercourse with her was impossible, since even at a distance of 1 2 kos he 
hound her effulgence insupportable. So he returned unsuccessful. 
■Brahma, likewise failed, and so at last Shiva was sent. To his reply that 
COme ,\ fch „e, Voice said : ‘ There have been crores of Shivas, 
which Shiva art thou ? Shiva answered that he was the Lord of Kaihts, 
and he agreed to espouse Shakti when Earth and Sky had come into 
being Shakti then gave forth the four Vedas, and bestowed two 
handfuls of ashes with some smoke from her dlrnni upon Shiva, who 
carried them up. The smoke when sent upwards became the sky, and 
the ashes when strewn upon the waters formed land. Hence the' Joo-fs 
worahip only Gorakh Nath and Shiva. By a process which reminds°us 
of the myth of Hephaistos and AtlumtS* Gorakh Nath became by a fish 
the fanner of Machhendra Ndth, who forthwith went into the wastes to 
worship. When Gorakh Niith was reproached with his incontinence he 
felt that he must seek out a guru of his own, but finding none better 
than himself, he bethought him that his own son was fitted for the 
omce and exclaimed : — 

Barte hhasm, nikalte puta, 

Yun hhakhe Gorakh abhduta. 

“ ‘The husband’s embraces cause sons to be born 5 : Thus saith the 
ascetic brorakh. 

He then sought out Machhendra Nath, who would have fallen at his 
leet, but Gorakh addressed him as his own gum. This is how 
Machhendra N4th became Grorakh/s guru as well as his son. 

The Brahmans tell quite a different tale: Bhasmasur, a rdkshasa 
had long served Shiva, who in return promised him any boon he miehfc 
clamij so lie demanded that which when placed on anything would 
reduce it to ashes. Shiva thereupon crave him hi a 


* A, Mommsen ; Feste der Btadt Athen, p, 8 ; and Roscher, Lexikon, s. v. Hephaistos. 
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wandered until I came to Bindra Chal, on which hill I spent a long 
period in worship. One day I saw the wife of Brahma, my father, 
comino- towards me. She approached and said my father was wroth 
with her and I resolved to go to him, so 1 went and found a cave 
whose mouth was blocked by a stone. Unable to move it I created a 
man by my Brahm-tej (creative power) and he _ removed the stone. 
I then entered the cave, wherein I saw a world, like the oae in which 
I lived. In it were all the gods, and I first made a reverence (parnam) 
to Brahma and then to all the other gods. But when I told them 
of my errand they warned me to quit the cave at once, since the 
day of judgment was at hand because wives were dissatisfied with 
their husbands. I did as they had bidden me, but meanwhile stillness 
had prevailed everywhere, and all the earth had turned to water. 
Soon a great sound arose from the waters, and endured for a long 
while, but when it had nearly died away Shakti appeared. I 
endeavoured to approach her, but could not even do obeisance, and 
stood like a statue before her. She then cast a ball _ into the 
waters, and it made a great sound. As it died away she again appear- 
ed. Thrice she did this, and the third time Vishnu appeared. 
Him she bade to wed her, but he refused and again she threw a ball 
upon the waters. Then Brahma emerged, but he too declined her 
hand, and again she cast a ball. Shiva then appeared in wrathful 
mood, and he promised to espouse her, but not yet. Though all 
these gods were free from maya, nevertheless through it they had 
appeared, and each claimed superiority over the others. Meanwhile 
a lotus blossomed on the surface of the waters, and they agreed that 
he who should trace it to its root should be deemed the chief. 
Neither V ish nu nor Brahma succeeded in his attempt, but Shiva, 
leaving his body, transformed himself into an insect and descended 
through the stem of the lotus. But his rivals besought Shakti to 
transfigure his body, so as to puzzle him on his return, and so she 
took some dirt off her body and of it made earrings ( kundal ). 
These she placed in the ears of Shiva’s form, boring holes in them, 
and thus re-animated the body. When it stood up she demanded 
fulfilment of Shiva’s promise, but his form refused to wed her, 
so in her wrath she threatened to burn it. The body, however, 
replied that her earrings had made him immortal. Subsequently the 
earrings were changed into m undras, as will be told later on. The 
Shakti then asked whose body it was, and it replied that it was 
Bhoo’u-rikh, whereby Jogis mean one who is immortal and has control 
overhis senses. Hence Shiva is also called Bhogu-rikh. 

Meanwhile Shiva returned, having traced the lotus to its root. 
Failing to find his own form he made for himself a new body* and 
in that married Shakti. The descendants of the pair were called 
Rudargan, those of Bhogu-rikh being named Jogijan. But Shiva’s 
progeny inherited his fierce temper, and eventually exterminated 
the descendants of Bhogu-rikh, who told Shiva that he, as a jogi, 
was free from joy or sorrow and was unconcerned at the quarrel 
between their children. But Shiva replied : ‘ Thou art free from 

maya, yet dost owe thy existence to it. Do thy work, I will not 

* The Jogis, it is said, do not admit that Shiva thus created a second body. 
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interfere/ So Bliogu-rikh began his task under Shiva’s counsel. 
Initiated by him lie became known as Ude N&th P&rbati* * * § and founded 
the Jogi panth or ‘ door/ (BashishPs tale would seem to end here). 

The following is a table of his spiritual descendants 

Shaktf. 

1 T . 

Shiva Ji. 

Ude Nath Parbati, 

the second of the 9 Naths and founder of the panth of the Jogfs, 

Rudargan, 

Jalandhar. 


Machhendar Nath. Jalandbari. 

Qorakh Nath. — - — Nm^Nath Paras^Nath Bhartari Kanfpa. 

j | Sirtora. Puj. Nath. | 

I Pangal or Sidh Siangan. 

Arjan Nfoiga. 


Kapal Muni. Kharkai. Bhuskai. Shakar Sat Nath. Santokh Lachhman 
I „ Nath. 1 Nath. Nath, 

f 1 | Dharm j 

Ajai Pal. Ganga Nath. Handi Pharang. Nath. Ram Nath. 

After his initiation by Shiva Ude Nath made Rudargan a jogi 
and he by his spiritual power, initiated an evil spirit (dait) named 
Jalandhar, bringing him to the right way. He, in turn, made two 
disciples, Machhendra N&tli and JallandaripA. The latter founded 
the Pa panth ; while Machhendra N&th made Gorakh N&th his 
disciple. And here we must tell the story of Machhendra N&th's 
birth. 

In tlie Satyug lived a Rdja, Udho-dhar, who was exceedingly pious. 
On his death his body was burnt, but his navel did not burn, and the 
unburnt part was cast into a river, where a fish devoured 
it and gave birth to Machhendra Nathf — from machhi , ‘ fish/ By 
reason of his good deeds in a previous life he became a saint. Gorakh 
N4th was born of dung, and when Machhendra N&th found him he 
made him his disciple, and then left him to continue his wanderings. 
At length Machhendra Ndth reached Saugaldip where he became a 
householder, J killed the R&ja and entered his body. He begat two 
sons, P&ras Ndth and Nim N&tb* Baja Gopi Chand§ of Ujjain was 

* Lit. Noble lord ( ndth ) of the mountain (parbati). 

f Matsyendra. 

X Qrihisht ashram. In other words he relapsed and abandoned the spiritual life. This 
appears more clearly in the following variant of the legend :■ —After making Gorakh his 
disciple Machhendra went off to Kamrdp— not to Sangaldfp -and there he found the 
country governed by two Ranis, who with magic aids chose themselves husbands. When 
Machhendra arrived he too fell into their toils and lost his reason, so the Rants ' wedded 
him and posted watchmen to prevent any mendicants entering the kingdom to effect his 
rescue. Gopi Chand, however, succeeds in evading them, as will be described later. 

§ The variant makes Gopi Chand sister’s son of Bhartari, and his mother tries to make 
him a disciple of Jalandhar Nuth, but instead he casts that saint into a well. 


taught yog by his mother, and desiring to become a jogi sought out 
Jallandaripa, who taught him a certain maxim ( shahd ). Unable to 
understand this, he consulted his minister who falsely told him that 
its teaching was contrary to the Vedas and true religion, fearing that 
if he disclosed its real import, the R4ja would abandon his kingdom 
and retire from the world. Hearing this false interpretation Gopi 
Chand had Jallandaripa cast into a well, into which he ordered horse- 
dung to be thrown daily. There he remained, until Gorakh Ndth, 
resolved on his rescue, reached Ujjain. The seat of Jallandaripa at 
Ujjain was then occupied by Kanlpa, the mahant . Gorakh N&th chose 
a lonely spot for his bathing- place and thither, according to Jogi 
usage, food was sent him from the kitchen of the monastery by the 
hands of a man who was not himself a Jogi. When this messenger, 
bearing food for one, reached Gorakh JSf&th he found two persons: 
when he took food for two, he found four, and so on. Hearing this 
Kanlpa guessed it must be Gorakh, so he sent him a taunting message, 
saying : £ Thy guru is but a worldling, and thou canst not free him/ 

But Gorakh retorted that Kanlpa ought to be ashamed to let his guru 
remain so buried in the well. Upon this Kanlpa, with the Raja’s 
leave, began to clear the well, but Gorakh declared that the horse« 
dung should ever increase, and left for Sangaldip.* 

On arriving there, however, he found that the R&ja had posted men 
to turn back any jogi trying to enter his kingdom, so he turned 
himself into a fly, and thus succeeded in entering the R&j&’s court. 
There he caused all the instruments and the very walls to chant, 
‘ Awake, Machhendra, Gorakh N^th has come/ The R a ]& bade him 
show himself, and he appeared before him among the musicians, 

(There is clearly a gap in the recorded legend here.t It continues : — >) 
The Raja’s queen died, and, after her death, Gorakh asked Machhendra 
to come away with him. On the way, after a repulsive incident, 
Gorakh killed Machhendra’s two sons and placed their skins on a 
tree. When Machhendra asked where the boys were, Gorakh 
showed him their skins, and then to comfort him restored them to life, 
Further on their road they were sent to beg in a village, where a man 
bade them drag away a dead calf, before he would give them alms. 
They did so and in return he gave them food, but when they reached 
Machhendra and Gorakh again they found it had turned to blood and 
worms. So Machhendra cursed the village^ and when the people 

# K&mrup in the variant. On the road he meets a troupe of actors (r&sdhdris) on their 
way to Kamrup, and is engaged by them as a servant. Bidden to carry all their stage 
propei ties he bears the whole burden by his spiritual power. On their arrival the 
r&sdhdris perform before Machhendra but not one of them was able to play on the tabla, 
as Gorakh lield it spell-bound, and they had to get him to play it. As soon as it began to 
play, it rang ‘Awake! Machhendra!’ Risdtmris are found in Lahore and Amritsar and 
the adjoining Districts. They are said to be called Hugats , like worshippers of the Devi. 

t The variant too is silent on this episode. It makes the two Ranis transform them- 
selves into kites and pursued them for a while, oft compelling them to stop, but at last they 
escaped from Kamrup. As soon as they had got out of the country they halted by a well, 
into which Gorakh threw four gold bricks and as many gold coins”, which Machhendra had 
brought from Kamrup, and this so enraged the latter that he refused to go further So 
Gorakh turned the water into gold, but Machhendra thinking this would cause disputes 
among the worldly, begged him to block up the well Gorakh then turned the gold into 
crystal, the first ever created, 

$ A particular rite. 
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usked him to visit them he promised to do so in the Kaljtig (Iron 
Age).* PAras Nath and Mm NAth then separated, and each founded 
a new panth, the Puj and the Sartora, with which other jogis have no 
concern. Gorakh and Machhendra now reached Ujjain, aud found Jal- 
lanclaripA still buried in the well. With Kanfpa they rescued him, 
turning ail the horse^dung into locusts which flew away, and, when only 
a little was left, forming a human body with a blanket and infusing life 
into it : this man they bade bring the Nath out of the dung.f The man 
asked him to come out and give him bread, but the Bawd, (saint 
Jallandaripa) asked who he was. He replied f Gopi Chand/ and the 
saint thereupon burnt him to ashes seven times. But at the eighth 
time Gorakh asked Raj A Gopi Chand to go himself to the saint. 
Jallandaripa then consented to come out, and declared that since lie 
had not been consumed by fire, he should become immortal, and this 
is why Gopi Chand never dies. J He was also made a Jogi by Kanfpa, 
with the saint’s permission, and assumed the name of Sidh SanskaripA, 
one of the 84 sidhs. The Jogis of this panth are called epadhd , as 
they- keep snakes. They are generally found in Bengal. One of them 
initiated Ismail, a Muhammadan into the panth, and he founded a new 
panth like that of Sidh SanskaripA«§ 

Gorakh and Machhendra now left Ujjain and came towards the 
Jhelum. ^ There they took up their abode on the hill of Tilla. Her© 
they initiated the following as Jogis : — (i) Kapal Muniji, who in turn 
had two chelas , one Ajai-pAl, who founded the KapalAnf panth ; the 
other Ganga Nath who established the panth called after his own 
namejl : (ii) Hharkai and Bhuskai, each of whom founded a panth : 
[in) Shakar NAfch. The last named in his wanderings reached a land 
where a Mlechh (low caste) RAjA bore sway. By him the Jogi was 
seized and promised his liberty only if he would cause it to rain 
sugar, otherwise he would be put to the torture. But he induced the 
RAja. to promise to become his servant if he performed this miracle. 
He succeeded, and then seizing the RajA buried him in the ground. 
Twelve years later he returned, and found the RAjA a skeleton, but he 
restored him to life and made him his disciple and cook. Nevertheless 
the RAja’s disposition was unchanged, and one day he took out some 
of the pulse he was cooking and tasted it. If Bhairon chanced that 
day to appear in person,** but he refused the proffered food and the 

# In the variant this episode is different : Gorakh goes with the boys to beg alms at a 
bania's (merchant’s) house, and they are made to take away the dead calf. When Gorakh 
-sees their food transformed he catches them by the hand, takes them to the bania's house 
and there murders them. Thereupon all the Banks complain that he has polluted their 
jag Sacrifice) by this murder, and he retorts that they had polluted Ms chelas , but he agrees 
to restore them to life if the banias will henceforth worship him and no other. 
They assented, and this is why Gorakh left Paras Nath, one of the two boys, with the 
Banias, among whom the Jains deem him an incarnation of God. 

f In the variant Gorakh makes seven bundles of grass, each of which says : “I am Gopi 
Chand,” in reply to Jalandhar NAth, and is burnt to ashes at his command. 

+ In the variant the slabs of the well were turned into kites, and the horse-dung into 
locusts and so they were created, 

§ So Gopi Chand also founded a panth , that called after Ms second name, t‘*X, Sidh 
Sanskaripa. See also infra p. 407. 

|| A Jogi of this panth in turn founded the Kajan or Kayan-n&thf pant\ found in the 
ancient town of Bhera on the Jhelum, This must b© the Kaya-Nathi panth. 
vyf According to the doctrine of the panth the food thus became ‘leavings’ 

When food is cooked, Jogis first offer it to Bhairon. 
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ex-H dj4*s villainy was detected. As a punishment a hdndi or earthen 
pot was hung round his neck and he was condemned to wander the 
livelong day getting his food out of the pot. His punishment lasted 
four years, and he was then pardoned, but his disciples were called 
H&ndf-pbarang and the panth still bears that name : (iv) Another 
initiate was Sant Nath, whose disciple Dharm Nath founded the 
Dharm-n&thi panlh, which now has its head gaddi on the Goddwari, 
having replaced the Rnmke panth there: (v) The next initiate, 
Santokh Nath, made one Ram N4th his chela , and he founded the 
Ram-ke panth which, replaced on the Godawari by the Dharm-ndthi, 
now has its chief gaddi at Delhi: {vi) Lachhroan N&fch succeeded 
Gorakh at Tilla, and his panth is styled Darb&ri Tilla B41 Gondai. 
Subsequently was born a Jogi who founded a panth called the Sunehri 
Tilla, a famous order : (mi) Arjan Nanga, whose seat is near 
JwaSamukhi, founded the Man Man tin panth , or ecstatics, now settled 
at Bohar. If a/agir goes to the mahant of this panth he is given 
a hoe and some cord and told to go and cut grass. A long time ago 
one Sant Nath mahatma of the Dharm-nathls went to this mahant 
and was bidden to cut grass like any one else. So he asked whether 
he was to cut the grass from below or from above. He was told by 
a mahatma that he should so cut it that it would grow again. 
Accordingly ever since then when a chela is initiated into this ecstatic 
panth a guru dies. Sant Nathjfs panth is called the Baw&ji k& panth . 
He had many chelae , of whom two deserve mention. These were 
Ranbudh and Mahnid&ta. Once as the Bawd wandered north his 
camels were stolen and when he told the people of that part that he 
was their pir or spiritual guide, they replied that he must eat with 
them. When the meal was ready he bade these two disciples eat with 
the people, promising them immortality, but forbidding them to found 
any more new panths . So they did not do so, and are called Ndngds, 
and to this day two persons always remain in attendance at their 
tombs. 

One account says that Sharang or Shring Nath, who attained to the 
xenith of spiritual power after Gorakh Ndth’s death, introduced new 
rules of his own and bade his followers bore their ears and wear the 
mnndra of wood. After his death the following sects or orders were 
formed — (1) the Giri N&th, who marry and indulge in such luxuries as 
drinking, (2) tho Purinama, some of whom are secular and eat 
meat, (3) the Sani&sis, (4) the militant N4ng»s, (5) the Ajaip&l 
whose founder was ruler of A j mere and a profound believer in the ear- 
pierced Jogis. His followers are said to have once ruled India. (6) 
the Gw&li-basda, (7) the Islmtil Jogis— one follower of Ismail was 
Nona Ohamari, a, famous professor of the black art; (8) Agam Nath, 
(9) Nxm Nath, and (10) Jalandhar Ndth. 

The mythology of Qorahh. 

The nine Naths and the 84 Sidhs always follow Gorakh in his 
wanderings, and the route can be traced by the small trees bearing 
sugarcandy which spring up wherever they go. It is related in the 
Bh&gvat that R&ja Sambhu Mand once ruled in Ondh over the whole 
world When the four mid-born sons of Br4hma refused to beget off- 
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springy Brahma wept and a fear fell to the earth, whence sprang 
Saxnbhu, His descendants were — 

Sambhu Manu (Swayambhuva, the self-existent). 

than Pad, Piya Barat. 

Dhruva, the ascetic. Agmdhar. 

Nabhi. 

Bakh Bhadeo or Rlkhava (Rishabha).* 

Bharat and 90 others. 

Bharat with eight of his brothers ruled the 9 divisions ( hhandds ) of 
the world : 81 became ascetics and Brahmans, and 9 became the Naths 
or perfected Jogis, whose names are given below. 

The Naths are always said to be nine in number, in contradistinction 
to the jpanihs which are, ideally, twelve. Their names and titles are 
variously given : — - 


1 . 


3 . 

I 


Aungkar Adi-nath (Lord of Lords), 
Shiva. 

Shel-nith (Lord of the Arrow-shaft) : 
variously said to be Krishna or Ram 
Chandra. 

Santokh-nath (Lord of Gratification). 
Achalachambu-nath (Lord of wondrous 
Immoveability) : variously said to be 
Hanuman or Lakshmana, 


Gajbali Gajkanth-uath (Lord of the 
Eleplant’s Strength and Neck) : Ganesa 
Gaja-karna, elephant- eared, in Sanskrit 
Praj-nath, or Udaf-nath (Lord of the 
People): said to be Parvati. 

May arii pf Maehhendra-nath (the won. 
drous Form) : gurti of Gorakh. 
Gathepinde ^ Richayakari or Naranthar: 
Shamba j aiti Guru Gorakh-nith. 


Gyansarupe (or Purakh) Siddh Chauranjioe-ridth, or Puran bkagat.f 

Gorakh plays a leading part in the legend of Guga, and naturally 
therefore Jogis, both Hindu and Muhammadan, take offerings made 
to him, giving but a small share to the Chubras; and also carry his 
flag, chhariy of peacock’s feathers, from house to house in Bhddon.J 

The Sidhs, more correctly Siddhs, are properly speaking saints of 
exceptional purity of life who have attained to a semi-divine existence, 
but who in the eyes of the vulgar are perhaps little more than demons 
who obtained power from Gorakh. They are especially worshipped in 
i he low hills, § e. g. in Ainbala and Hoshiarpur, in the form of stones, etc., 
and under various names. The distinctive emblem of their cult appears 
to be the singi, a cylindrical ornament worn on a thread round the 
neck. Gh&zidAs is a Siddh of some repute near Una : Ch4nu is said to 
have been a Chamar, and people of that caste feast on goat’s flesh and 
sing on certain dates to his memory. Another Siddh is the jathera, or 
ancestor, R&la Pir, who is worshipped in the low hills and throughout the 
eastern Districts generally and more particularly, as K&Ia Mabar, by the 
JSindhu Jdfcs as their forebear. His shrine is at Mahar in Samr&la but 
the Sindhus of Khot in Jind have there set up a shrine with bricks from 
the original tomb and there they, and the Khfitis and Loh4rs too. 


* . The Jam, i/- ■■■ ^ A A ; :■ > - ; ^ ■ .:A ;■ ■ , . .. 

t See P. N. Q;, II, § 2-79. , 

JP.N. ’ . 

§ Not an inappropriate tract if we regard Shiva as the great hill god and the Siddhs as 
emanations from him through Gorakh. 
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worship him. His shrine usually takes the form of a mud-pillar under 
a tree or by a pond., and images of him are worn in silver plates as 
charms. His samadh at Khot is in charge of the Ai-panth Jogfs. 

The mnndra. — How the hundal was turned into a mundm is 
explained in the following story :■ — When Bhartari was made a Jogi 
he was put to a severe test. Jallandaripa was his guru, but he was 
also a sddiq or pupil of Gorakh, and his chief companions were of 
the KapMni panth , whence he was known as Bhartari KapM.ni and 
reckoned one of the 84 sidhs. One day he said to Jallandaripa : 
“ Thou hast put me to a severe test, but henceforth the faqirs of this 
panth will be mostly men of the world for they will mingle with such 
men.” Gorakh said that lie would be the more pleased with them, and 
Bhartari asked for some mark to be given them to distinguish them 
from worldly people. Accordingly a hole three inches wide was made 
in the Jogfs ears, and clay mundras were inserted in them. Sub- 
sequently the mundras were made of wood, then of crystal gilt, then 
of ivory. By wearing the mundras , a Jogi becomes immortal, as 
Bhogu-rikh had told Shaktf. When this practice was permitted, two 
sidhs Kharkai and Bhuskai began to bore each Jogfs ears, with 
GorakhM assent. The latter with these two sidhs and several other 
Jogfs settled at a place on the road to EingMj in Balochist4n, a place 
which every Jogi of this panth must visit if he wishes to be considered 
a perfect sadlm and attain yoga. Since then it has been usual to bore 
a Jogfs ears, but once when the two sidhs tried to bore the ears of a 
Jogi who had visited that place they found that they healed as fast 
as they bored holes in them, so they gave up the attempt, and Gorakh 
exclaimed that the pilgrim was ' Augharf Thenceforth Aughars 
do not have their ears bored and form a body distinct from the other 
Jogfs. 

Jogi Nature-worship . 

The Jogfs claim, inter alia , power to transmute any metal into gold 
or silver. In the time of Altamsh, says one legend, a Jogi named 
Dina N£th begged a boy sitting in a shop with a heap of copper coin to 
give him a few pieces. The boy said the money was not his, but his 
lathers, and he gave the Jogf food. The Jogi prayed to Vishnu for 
power to reward the boy. Then he melted down the copper and 
turned the mass into gold by means of charms and a powder. Altamsh 
heard of the occurrence and witnessed the Jogfs powers, but the latter 
declined to accept any of the gold he had made, so it was sent to the 
mint and coined, with his name as well as that of Altamsh upon it. 
Jogfs allege that these e Dfnan&thf 3 gold mohars are still to be found. 

Similarly the Jogfs claim power over hailstorms, and in Sialkot the 
rathbana * is a Jogi who can check a hailstorm or divert it into 
waste land. 

The connection between Jogis and snake-worship is naturally a 
close one. In some places Jogfs are said to eat snakes— a kind of 
ritualistic cannibalism — and the snake is often styled jogi , just as the 
parrot is designated ( pan$L’t 

♦ Fn rath, ‘ hail/ and bana, ‘ one who imprisons or checks.’ This practice is alluded 
to in Pxinsep’s Sidlkoi settlement Bep„ p. 
t P. N, Q., IX, § 346. 
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The cults of the Jogis contain strong elements of nature-worship 
winch finds expression in the names assumed by them after initiation, 
feuch are Nim-n&th^ Kanak-n&fch (wheat), N^g-nafch (snake), Tofca-n&th 
(parrot). 

The Jogis hold everything made of earth in great respect, whence 
the saying : — Mitti kd asan, mitti kd bdsan , mitti kd sarhdna , mitti hi 
hartal The earthen dsan (carpet), the earthen pitcher, the earthen 
pillow and the earthen woof/ 

The Jogi Janeo. 

The Jogis generally wear a janeo of black wool, which is made Ly 
certain members of the order, not by any member, nor by a Brahman. 
It is 9 cubits long, made of d strands each, woven of 8 threads on a 
bobbin, and plaited into a bobbin-thread, like an English braid neck- 
lace.t Round the waist Jogis wear a similar thread of 2 separate 
bobbin-threads of 8 strands each, twisted together, with a loop at 
one end and a button at the other. 

The Kanphatta should be branded at Kalesar near Dw&rkd with two 
concentric circles within a third incomplete one, both ends of which are 
finished off by a circular bend in the arm. J 

The ruclraksha § with two facets is sacred to Shiva, and can only be 
worn by the Jogi who has his wife with him : One with 5 facets is 
devoted to Hanum&n ; and one with 11 is highly prized, being sacred to 
Gauri Shankar and worn by celibate Jogfs. 

The Jogi funeral rites, 

A dying Jogi is made to sit cross-legged. After death the corpse is 
washed by the deceased's fellow- Jogis, a langoti tied round, its waist 
and ashes smeared over it. A coffin is then made, if means permit, 
but a poor Jogi is simply wrapped in a blanket and carried by two 
men on two poles, and the body thrown into a river. A wealthy Jogi 
is, however, placed on a wooden chauhi shaped like a palanquin, and 
upon this flowers are cast. The procession to the grave is called 
sawdri and is headed by horses and bands playing music. The grave 
is made deep, with a spacious niche like that in Muhammadan graves, 
and the body placed in it cross-legged and facing the north^f. The 
Jogi's bairdgan is placed before him, with a gourd fall of water on 
his right, a loin-cloth., a kanak or staff of Mahadeo, a loaf of wheaten 
flour, and two earthen plates, one full of water, the other of rice and 
milk. An earthen potsherd is also placed on his head. Then a mound 


* At P. N. Q., II, 562, it is noted that the chela gets a flower or plant-name for life; 
but animal-names appear to be also adopted. 

f To the janeo is attached a circlet of horn (rhinoceros it should be), and to this is at- 
tached the ndd or whistle, which makes a noise like a conch, but not so loud : P. N, Q.. 
II, 126, 

t P. N. Q., II, 345. 

§ Beads made of the seed of the badar or jujube. — P. N. Q., II, 558. 

|| But Jogis are said to bury their dead facing the east; Sani4sis east or north-east, 
P. N. Q.; II, 127. In the Simla hills the Jogis were originally mendicants, but have now 
become householders. They burn the dead, and for every corpse get 4 annas in money* * * § 
together with a plate of brass or ban si and a woollen or cotton cloth. They also, get some 
grain at each harvest. They are considered defiled as they take offerings made at death, 
and the Kanets and higher castes will not drink with them. 
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is raised over the grave,* and all the Jogfs wash their hands with water 
supplied by the deceased’s disciples. They then bathe and "the dis* 
ciples give them sweets. On the third day they are also fed (churma 
alone being given if the disciples are poor). Later on the shradh is, 
if possible, performed thus Jogis are invited and keep a vigil all 
night. About a pahr before dawn they are fed with fish, or pakauras 
(vegetables coated with haisan or paste of powdered gram fried in 
mustard oil), or hhir, i. e. rice boiled in milk, gram and ghungnidn or 
pilcio, or vine, wine, flesh, fruit, etc. Seven thrones or gaddis are now 
erected to : (i) the Pir, (ii) J ognfs, (in) Sakhya or witness, (iv) Bir 
(n) _the Bhandftri of Guru Gorakh N&h, (vi) Guru Gorakh N&th, and 
(vii) to Neka. Mantras are then repeated, and clothes : gold, silver and 
copper : a cow and earth given away in charity. The wake is now 
attended only by Jogis but formerly men of all classes, even Muham- 
madans, used to take part in it. Lastly, after all these ceremonies, a 
council ( pindhara ) of Jogis is held, and one of the deceased’s disciples 
is elected Guru or Bir Mahan t, three kinds of food, puri, kachauri and 
pildo being distributed. The deceased’s clothes and the coffin are 
given to the kotwals, or bankias, or else to Jangam/agm?. As the Jogi 
is not burnt his bones cannot be sent to the Ganges, so his nails are 
removed and taken to HardsvSir. The samddh of a Jogi may be of 
earth or brick, and belpattar (leaves) are strewn over it. On it a lamp 
is also kept burning for 10 days, flowers and water being placed near 
it and a conch being blown. Rice balls are given in the name of the 
deceased for 10 days as among other Hindus. On the 10th day clothes 
are washed and on the 1 3th kirya karam ceremony is performed. The 
ceremonies are the same as among Hindus. 

The following story is told to account for the fact that Jogfs bury 
them dead: In Gorakh’s time there arose a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Muhammadans, the latter saying they were masters 
of the earth and of all the living and the dead. Gorakh sat on the 
ground, placing all his food, etc., by his side, and bade the earth yield 
to him, it he too had a share in it. It opened and Gorakh sank into it 
and so Jogis usually bury their dead. 9 

Initiation . 

In theory any Hindu can become a Jogi, but in practice only those of 
the twice-born castes are admitted into the order. In theory caste is 
abandoned upon entering it, and as marriage is, in theory, forbidden 
no question as to caste can arise in connection with it. But as marl 
mge is m practice tolerated the original caste is preserved in practice 
for matrimonial purposes, though in theory all Jogis are caste-less 
a^ r «ri er +h here ,S n ten< H n °J r t0 a ? oid “arriage in the same panth, 

■ Withiw *«!« ™ e ? be ”, o£ a P ant £ are in theory spiritually akin. 
Within the order there is m theory equality and no restrictions are 

placed upon eating, drinking or smoking together, but even a Hindu 
of high caste who joins the panth of Jalandhar Nifch is excluded by 
other panfc. Moreover, the theoretical equality does not extend to 
the women, as the Jogi does not allow his women-folk to eat with him. 
jWoDQen of every panth may, however, eat together. 

* °^ th9 gravs an PohJwrd is also placed op a three-legged stool" 
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Jogi initiation. 

A would-be disciple is dissuaded from becoming a Jogi, the hardships 
of the life being impressed upon him. If he persists he i* made to fast 
for two or three days. After this, a knife is driven into the earth and 
the novice is made to swear by it— 

(i) not to engage in trade ; 

(n) not to take employment ; 

(Hi) not to keep dangerous weapons ; 

(iv) not to become angry when abused ; and 
(v) not to marry. 

He is also required to protect liis ears, for a Jogi whose ears were 
cut used to be buried alive, but is now only excommunicated. After 
this probation his ears are bored by a guru, or an adept, who is entitled 
to Re. 1-4 as an offering which may or may not be accepted. 

Up to a certain point the Jogi initiatory rites resemble those of the 
Sanidsfs. The choti of the novice is removed by the guru : the janeo 
is also removed : and he is given saffron -coloured clothes to wear. Of 
these the hafni is worn compulsorily. The guru-mantar is then com- 
municated, eecretlv. After this the Jogis of ‘ a certain sect pierce the 
chela’s ears, and insert the kundal or earring, and the chela, hitherto 
an aughar* now becomes a nath, certain set phrases (not mantras) 
being recited. According to Maeauliffe Jogis smear ashes on their naked 
bod : es as clothing or a protection against the elements, t but the ashes 
appear to symbolize their death to the world, like the kafm. 

We tnay thus safely distinguish three stages in a Jogi’s initiation. 
At first he is a chela (pupil or candidate), then an aughar or novice,t 
and finally a darshani, vulg. kanphatta,§ (or ‘split-eared ). An 
Auo-har is not entitled to all the privileges of the sect, e.g., at a feast he 
only receives half the portion of a Kanphatfa. A Jogi who is fu ly 
initiated certainly loses all rights of inheritance in his natural family, 
but it is doubtful whether an Aughar would do so. It is also not clear 
whether initiation involves the loss of property already vested in the 
initiate, but presumably it would do so. 


* According to this account auqhar simply means ' novice.’ Nath is a title acquired^ by 
the fullv* initiate An account of the Jogis of Rata Nath says that, the candidate is given 
a ravor ^n scissorl^ Lven times by his W who deters him from entering tue Jogi order, 
K e^s=^outs off a tuft of his hair and he is then shaved by a 
barber Then he is made to bathe and besmeared with ashes a hxjni or bhioud, a Itngolt 
and a cap being given to him. The ashes and hafni clearly signify his death to the world, 
After six months^ probation his ears are pierced and earthen rings inserted in them. 

. {ffsST'sSd tofan aughar can become 

Suthrashahi, etc., etc., as s well 1 as a Jog£ or a J“gam.^ 0 £ and j* laadhar N4th> 
She Kansas are followers of Gorakh and Machhendra 

who lheon mUk:theT«dMri who wear long matted hair: _ tee who observe 

perpetual silence ; and the hhartapemri , who stand in % M aca ukffe 

or liberated from worldly restraints does not appeal to b • ,. t • see* Platts p 18 

says {Sihh Religion , I, p. 16*>. but a popular term Tor any • see Platts, p, 18, 

It is believed that Jogis live for centuries as a result of their austentie.. 




jagirs granted them by the Sikhs. They are distinguished by an ochre- 
coloured turban over which is twisted a black net-work of thread 
covered with gold. The mahant is styled pir, and once elected may 
never again descend the hill. J 

To the.se three degrees may, perhaps be added a fourth, that of 
mahatma, & dignity hardly alluded to in the accounts rendered of the 
sect. . A Jogi who attains to great spiritual eminence is exempt from 
wearing mundras , the janeo, and so on. 

. i Af * e L 1 , nitl ^ on ? ■ Jo = 1 apparently select the function which he 
is to fulfil. Thus he may become a militant member of the sect, vowed 

Kfinphatta 7 *** ^ ^ N%a ’ Nihan g> Kanphara or 

Or he may relapse and, breaking his vow of celibacy, become a 
Gv^sti° gh deSlgnated Bmdl * Na g^ Sanyogi (Samayogi), Gharb^ri or 

Lastly, the initiate Jogi may join one of the various panths or 
orders These panths are m theory limited to twelve in number, but 
in reality they number many more than twelve. 

The divisions and offshoots of the Jogis. 

The grouping of the Jogis is t 
vary in different parts of these Pr 

Thus in K&ngra 
and r Bdihirla * or ( 

Darshanis and Aughars.t ' 7“ - UiV3aea lntc 

The distinctions between these Inner and Outer ov .„ 

specified, but they have different observances and their orijhi is thus 

accounted for :-Once when Gtorakh gave two goats to ulchhenSs 

sons he bade them slaughter the animals at a place where none codd 
see them One boy k.lled his goat : but the other came back with his 
alive, and said that he had found no such spot, since if no man were 

present the birds would witness the slaughter, or, if there were no birds 
the sun or moon. Gorakh seated the latter boy by his side and L w ' 
called Andarlfi, while the other was expelled and dubbed Bfihirl/ 
Both groups observe the usual Hindu social customs excent a!I«. ’ 
the only difference being that the Bfihirlfi only give Brahmans fond S 
do not fe»». tW, »nd at WJ, « 18J blo77 
conch, which is used by the Andarlas. “ 

1 ogre.’ A-ghovi ~ undemble!\ont^^ ^cord^t^P l^f 

(p, 106) aughar means awkward, ungainly imcontli * % According to Platts 

not appear , whether these are schools or sfcUons ’ K ’ Bharsi “ d Saroe - It does 

The Bahirla are all Aughajrs and have a number of <mh-orrmr, 0 . ,, „ 

Daryethi, Molgu, Tandialu, Chuohhlu, Gugraon Kehn« TiS™ MaK * lu ' Hetam, 

Bidhpuru, Karan and Jhak. ’ S l Kehne < Dhamarchu, Plialeru, 


exceedingly complex and 
’rovinces. 

the Hindu Jogis are classed as f Andarl; 
Outer Jogis ; and the former are farther < 


appears to 
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iSlsewliere the Darshanis* * * § appear as a group which is distinguished 
from the Nangas, who use flesh and spirituous liquor, which the former 
avoid. The latter also are said to wear no clothes— as their name denotes, 
tut the Darshams are said to be further divided into two classes, of 
which one is clothed, while the other, which smears the body with 
ashes and affects the dhuni , is not. However this may be the Darshams 
must have their ears pierced and are thus identical with the Kanphara 
or Kanpha£ta Jogis. The latter are celibate and live by begging, in 
contradistinction to the Sanyogis who can marry and possess property.t 

In Jmd the Jogis are said to be classed as (i) Barf-dargah, ( of the 
greater court/ who avoid flesh and spirits, and as (ii) Chhoti-dargjth,^ 
who do not. Both groups are disciples of Mast N&fch, the famous 
mahant of Bohar. Jalandhar N&th was the son of a R&jd, whose wife 
remained pregnant for 12 years without giving birth to her child, and 
she was thought to be afflicted with dropsy ( Jalandhar ). At last 
the Rdjd vowed that, if a son were vouchsafed him, he would dedicate 
him to Gorakhndth. Jalandhar N&th was born in response to this 
vow, and founded the panth named after him. 

Baja Bhartari was the son of Rdja Bhoj, king of DMranagar. He 
had 71 ranis, of whom one, by name Pingla, was a disciple of Gorakh, § 
who gave her a flower saying it would remain ever fresh as long as her 
husband was alive. One day to test^ Pingla’ s love Bhartari went 
a-hunting and sent back his blood-stained clothes and horse with the 
news that he had been killed, but the rani, seeing the flower still fresh 
knew that the Rdjd only doubted her love for him and in grief at his 
mistrust killed herself. When she was carried out to the burning- 
ground the Rdja, evinced great grief, and Gorakh appeared. Breaking 
his chipi , || the saint walked round it, weeping, and Bhartari asked 
him why he grieved. Gorakh answered that he could get the Rdjd 
a thousand queens, but never a vessel like the one lie had just broken, 
and he showed him a hundred ranis as fair as Pingla, but each of them 
said : ‘ Hold aloof ! Art thou mad ? No one knows how often we 
have been thy mothers or sisters or wives/ Hearing these words 
Bhartari’s grief was moderated and he made Gorakh his. guru, but 
did not abandon his kingdom. Still when he returned to his kingdom 
the loss of Pingla troubled him and his other queens bade him seek 
distraction in hunting. In great pomp he marched forth, and the dust 
darkened the sun. On the banks of the Samru he saw a herd of deer, 
70 hinds with a single stag. He failed to kill the stag, and one of the 
binds besought him to kill one of them instead, since the stag was as 
dear to them as he was to his queens, but the Rdjd said he, a Kshatriya, 
could not kill a hind. So the hind who had spoken bade the stag meet 
the Raja’s arrow, and as he fell he said : ‘ Give my feet to the thief 


* e.g.in Ambala. Darshan is said to = mundra : it is ordinarily made of clay or glass, 
but wealthy gurus wear darshans of gold, 

f Bo at least runs one version from Ambala. 

f But in Dera Ghazi Khan we find Bapi-darg&h given as equivalent to Ai-panthi, and the 
Cmioti-dargah described as. the foundation of a Cham^r disciple of Pir Mast N4th, who 
bestowed the title on him in reward for his faithful service. 

§ Bhartari, it is said, had steadfastly refused to become a disciple of J&landhar N&th 
though repeatedly, urged to do so by Gorakh himself. • \ 

|J Chipi, a kind of vessel meda'af.cocwut and generally carried by Jaqira. 
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following is a list of most of 


that lie may escape with Ms life ; my horns to a Jogi that he may use 
them as his need ; toy skin to an ascetic that he may worship on it ; 
my eyes to a fair woman that she may be called mirga-naini* ; and 
eat my flesh thyself/ And to this day these things are used as the dying 
stag desired. 

On his return the Raj4 was met by Gorakh who said he had killed 
one of his disciples, Bhartari retorted that if he had any spiritual 
powers he could restore the stag to life, and Gorakh, casting a little 
earth on his body, did so. Bhartari then became a Jogi and with his 
retainers accompanied Gorakh, but the latter refused to accept him 
as a disciple unless he brought alms from his ranis, addressing them 
as bis mothers, and practised jog for 12 years. Bhartari did as he was 
bid, and in answer to his queens* remonstrances said : “ From the point 
of view of my raj ye are my queens, but from that of jog ye are iny 
mothers, as the guru has bidden me call you so.” Thus he became a 
perfect jogi and founded the Bhartari Bairdg panth of the Jogis. 

Upon no topic is our information so confused, contradictory and 
incomplete as it is on the subject of the various sub-orders into which 
the Jogis, as an order, are divided. The 
these sub-orders in alphabetical order with a brief note on each 

The Abha-panthi is probably identical with the Abhaog Nath of 
the Tahgiqdt i-Chislnti . 

The Aghori, Ghori or Aghor-panthi is an order which smears itself 
with excrement, drinks out of a human skull and occasionally digs up 
the recently buried body of a child and eats it ; thus carrying out the 
principle that nothing is common or unclean to its extreme logical con- 
clusion. 

The Ai-panth is a well-known order, said to be ancient. t In Dera 
Gh&zi Khan it is called the Bari-dargah, and one of its saints, J when 
engaged in yog , cursed one of his disciples for standing before him with 
only a* langoti on and bade him remain nag a or naked for ever. So 
to this day his descendants are called N&gas. Another account says 
that this and the Haith-panthi order were founded by Gorakh Nath. 

The chief dean of the Ai-panth is at Bohar in the Rohtak district. 
It is said to have been founded by a famous guru , named Narmai~ji§ 
who was born only a few generations after Gorakh's time at Khot, now 
in the Jmd State. In veneration for him all the succeeding gurus 
adopted the termination Ai in lieu of Ndth, and this is still done at 
Khot but not at Bohar. Five generations after Narmdi, Mast 
Nath or Mast&x-ji became guru at Bohar in Sam bat 1788, and after 
him the affix N&th was resumed there, though the asan is still held 
by the Ai-panth. Mast Nath died in Sarnbat 3804, and a fair is held 
here on Piidg&n sudi 9th, the anniversary of his death. The asan 
contains no idols, Hindus of all castes are employed but those of the 
tnenial castes are termed Chamarw&,|) but other initiates lose their 
caste, and become merged in the order. At noon Ihog or sacramental 

♦ With eyes like a deer— one of the chief points in Indian beauty, 
t It is mentioned in the Dabistan : II, p, 128, 
jrix jdast apparently, 

§ From narm> gentle. The meaning of ai is unknown or is at any rate hot disclosed, 

11 They also appear to bo called Sirbha&gi. 


The Jogi sub-orders. 
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food is offered to all the samddhs (of Baba Mast Nath and other lights 
of rlie order); and then the bhanddr or refectory is opened and food 
distributed freely to all, no matter what their caste. A lamp, fed 
with glvi, is kept burning in each samddh. In a dharmsdla near 
Bohar is a Sanskrit inscription of Sainbat 1833. The Bairag or 
Bhartari Bairiig order was founded by Kaja Bhartari, and ranks after 
the Sat-N&tli.* But in the west of these Provinces the Bair&g's founda- 
tion is ascribed to Prem NAth of Mochh in Mianwali, the head-quarters 
of the order being at Mrim in Shahpur. Like the Darya-nathi this 
order is an offshoot of that founded by Fir Ratn’N&th of Peslriwar. 
It has also representatives at K&ribagh and Isakhel, 

The Bhartari Bairdg Jogi's found in the Bawal nizdmat of Ndbha 
are secular and belong to the Punia (Jat) got, which they retain. Their 
forebear Mai Nath was as a child driven from his home in Delhi 
district by famine, and the Muhammadan Meos of Solasbari in 
Bawal brought him up. When the Jats seized the village he lived 
by begging and became a jogi, so the Jats made him marry a girl 
belonging to a party of juggler Jogis. Then he went to Narainpur 
in Jaipur territory and became a chela of Gorakh N&th. 

The Bharang Nath of the Tahqiqdt is possibly the Handi-pharung. 

The Brahma ka order appears to be the same as the Sat-ndth. 

The Darya-nathi order is chiefly found in the west, especially trans- 
Indus. It possesses gaddis at Makhad on the Indus, in Kolrit and 
even in Quetta, 

The Dhaj-panthi order is found in or at least reported from Peshawar 
and in Amtrila. It may be that the order derives its name from dhaj 
meaning flag. Mr. Maclagan mentions the Dbaj-panthi as followers of 
Hanunrin. The Tahqiqdt gives DhajA-panthi as the form of the name. 

The Dharm-natlii order is widely spread, but its head-quarters are 
on the Go da warn Its foundation is ascribed to a Kaja Dharm. 

The GangA-nAthi order was founded by one of Kapal Muni's two 
disciples. It is mentioned in the Tahqiqdt as Gangai-nAth. 

The origin of the JAlandhar-uAfch order has already been related. 
In Amritsar it is known as BAwA Jalandhar ke, and its members 
keep snakes. . . ■ ' ", ■ ■ . ■ 

The Kaniba-ki are said to be chelae of JAlandhar Nath. Of this 
branch are the Sapelas : Maclagan, § 55. 

The Kaplani or Kapil-panthf order ascribes its origin to Kapal 
Muni, and is thus also known as Kapal Deo ke. Or it was founded 
by AjaiPal, Kapal Muni's disciple, and is thus cousin to the GangA- 
irithi order. 

The Kaya-nnthi # or Kayan- iri thi is an offshoot of the GangA-nAthi. 

4 But in Dera GhAzi Kirin it is said that they received their name from 
Pir Rain NAth who made an image out of the dirt of his own body, 

* At least in Dera Ghazi, in which district it is returned as Bairaj. another order (said 
to be derived from it) being styled Bairaj MarigH. In Ambala a Baraj order is 
mentioned. In KarnAl Bairfe and Bhartari appear as two distinct orders. 
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# Possibly the Rawals, 


The Jogi sub-orders. 


The Kanthar or Kbantar order owes its origin to Gandsha. In 
Amb&la it is said to be endogamous. 

Lachhman N&th*s order is said in Hoshi&rpur to be also known as 
the Darb&n Nath Tilla B&l Gondai* but in Amritsar is said to be 
the same as the Natesri (as in Maclagan* § 55). 

The M&i-ka -panth are disciples of the Devi Kali. 

I’he Man Manthi appear to be identical with the Man N4th* returned 
from Peshawar, and the Manathi or Mannati in Jhelum who ascribe 
their foundation to Raj4 Rasdlu. Mr. Maclagan mentions the Man- 
N4th as followers of Ras&lu* § 55. 

The Mekhla dhdri is a class or order which is returned from Arabella 
and its name is said to mean wearer of the tardgu 

The Natesri order appears to have no representatives in the Punjab 
but see above under Lacbhman Ndth ? s order. 

The Nxm N&thia is distinct from the order founded by P&ras Nath g.t/. 
It is said to be also called GapMni or Kisgai 

The Papanth appears to be also called Panathi or Panpatai* a sub- 
order founded by Jalandhar as a disciple of Maluideo. 

The Pagal appears to be identical with the R&wal-Ghalla. 

The P&ras N&th order is sometimes shown as half an order* the 
B4wals being its other half. But P&ras Nath was one of Maehhendra’s 
two sons and he founded an order which soon split* up into two dis- 
tinct schools, (i) the Puj-— who are celibate but live in houses and ob- 
serve none of the rules observed by (ii) the Sartoras, who always 
wear a cloth over the mouths* strain water before drinking it* never 
kill aught that has life : further they never build houses* but lead a 
wandering life* eating only food cooked by others* and smoking from 
a ehilam * never from a huhkah , That these two sub-orders are both 
Jains by religion* if not by sect* is perfectly obvious* and it is indeed 
expressly said that this Pdras N&th is he whom the Jains revere. 

The R&m-ke* or Ram Chendra-ke, panth was founded by Ram Nath* 
a disciple of Santokh N&th* and had its head-quarters cm the Gocl&wari 
till it was replaced there by the Dharm-n&thf. It appears to be some- 
times ascribed to Rdm Chandra* but erroneously so. 

The Sant-nathi appear to be quite distinct from the Safc-n&thb 

The Sat-n£th (or Brahma-ke q.v.) 

The Santokh N&thi are mentioned by Mr. Maclagan as followers of 
Bishn Narain, and are probably the Yishnu of Amritsar. 

Other orders mentioned are the Bade ke* in Dera Gh&zi Kb&n* the 
Baljati in Karn&l* the Bharat in Dera Gh&si KhAn* Haith-panthi in 
irnMla and Jhelum* Hari^ni* Latetri and Mai ka panth in Dera Gh&'ii 
Kh&n* the Path-sana in Karndl (Patsaina in Jmd), Ridh Nj&th in 
Amritsar* Sah j in Amb&la* and the Bishnu in Amritsar, 

In Mr. Maclagan 5 s lists also appear the Kalep& and Ratn N&th : and 
in the Tahqiqdt-i-Ghishti the Dhar Nath* Darpa-Nath* Kanak N&bh and 
"Nag S§th 4f < are also mentioned. 



Jogi offshoots. ^ 

f- 3? “ s a oa8le ' orie " nl,? ** ”" fc 

ot£ “r^lSfLtaSrfTel !? 8 r ll, T s ‘ k °™ 

khatri at PesUwar with Gomkh IS ; f Legend co ? nects the Gor * 
both Biibar and Abu’l-Fazl testify, ^ht chiet^linb rffh “ 

which describes his power. ’ haUt 18 Said to be currenfc 

The disciples of Pfr Ratn N4th do not TOP -, r f i 1Q , 
account for this tradition says that once when Jolfs ofTh f’% ^ * 0 
had assembled at Tilla for a t ultra observance Rata N^tlf r 
earrings^ was only assigned a half share. He protef ed ih J T 
who had earrings in his heart need wear none in jSs JTtJu J< g i 
his breast to exhibit the mundra in his heart » So his ^^ V ° p6ned 
empt from the usual rule of the sect TW 1 dlsc 'P]es are ex- 
Dary&-n&thi panth but the branch cf Pir Ratn M 1 " 7 ° 

Slkhpur is held by Bair^-ke-Jo^s 8 “ &t Ml * Di in 

The Bachho walk is a group of Muhammadan Jogfs who claim de 

scent from one Graiian J4t and yet have more fW „ r?-^ de " 

(P&ndhi, OhAhil Gil Sindhu and Rathorat) Like Hindis th m ** ^ 
outside the got. They are chroniclers 

carrying a jhoh (wallet) and a turban composed of two dopattas each 
o a different colour, as their distinctive costume. Originally Hindus 
they adopted IsKm and took to beo-rino- the.v u®- S , “ ans 

derived from H. tieUa, ‘aim./ ft 'Z 

ejpWn their name and »aj- that their forebears grazed a Kumhart 
bachha a story inconsistent with the fact that they are not all of o m 

of the earth-god.' ‘ W “ <J °' lb "“ s “>“» *> Heir m&l wort* 

. Another Muhammadan group is that of the KAl-pelias as the dis 
ciples of Ismail are sometimes called. Little seems to be known about 
Tsnk ll except that he was initiated by one of the Sidh Sanskarta? 
He is also said to have been an adept in black magic and k con 
temporary of one Kamakha devi’ It is difficult to avoid the conjecture 
that he is m some way connected with the Ismailians. ]tUre 

The Rsiwals, however, are the most important of the Muhammads™ 
Jogi groups. Found mainly, in the western districts they waX £ 
and wide over the rest of India, and even to Europe where they practte 
as quack oceulists and physicians. The name is, indeed, said to b e a 


* There are Jogi shrines at Kohafc, Jalal£b6d and Kabul JTn Q Q of ~7TZ7 ' 

the incuniDeiitatthe three last named is styled Ltffe. PfrBar 8 “ d 
initiated on a stone near the Bawana scrams Even ih* m °; was 

parts reverence Pfr Ratn Mtlu g ^enthe fanatical Muhammadans of these 

f As a novice (Anghar) be would wear no earrings and only be entitled in t. 

Another version is that Ratn Nath demanded a double share aLl when ntli f a share * 
created a man named Kanian Mth, from the sweat miFSrt 

stones explain that a Jogi of eminent piety is exempt from the ru e reoS /' T„ 0a ? r 
wear earrings and a janen, * r0 4 Uinng a Jogi to 
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Bhat. 

Baiiiiw&L 

Ohandiwal, 

Redhn. 

ChhaL 


Indauria. 

Sadher, 

Nehri. 


Pow&r 
Kajw&hi. 
Tanur. 
Duple. 
Bar an. 


Narre, 


* The storv is clearly based on the time-honoured analog which compares the desire 
of the soul to human passion. The word Riwinda is of considerable interest, 
t Fotmded by Gorakh N&tb. 

% Founded by Mah&deo and also said to be called FagaV 


Jogi offshoMs. 


cm-rntition of the Persian mwinda, 'traveller/ * wanderer ’ : and tradi- 
, • P . r . w i iml in his love for Hir, adopted the guise of 

to Tilla, he be'came Pir Ma *Ws 
disciple and thence went to Jhang where he sought for his beloved. 
All his disciples and companions were called Kawal. 

The Rawals are sometimes said to be divided into two groups, 
Mandiat and Ghal.J but according to one account they form ajialf o 

one of the 12 orders, the other being the Paras Nath, *.e. the dams. 

Probably this latter tale merely means that the BAwals like the Jams 
are an offshoot of the Jogi cults. 


The Ja’jir Firs. 

In the reign of Akbar there lived in Rajauri a Jogi named Shakkar 
Ndth who was challenged by the Muhammadans t» provide sugar m 
that country, in which the article was scarce. Shakka y 
nravers caused it to rain sugar on the 10th of Rajab, 910 A. H. 

TShakkar was the disciple of Badeshar Nath of Badeshar, and when 

E visited that plac! and ordered a fort to be built there Badeshar 
N4th caused all the springs to dry up, by throwmg a stone, wh.ch 
made Akbar abandon his project.] 

‘ Pir 5 Shakkar Nath on his death-bed, having no disciples, called to 
the only man near him, one J^’fir, a Muhammadan, and made lnm Ins 
successor, thus starting a new order. He advised Ja fir to make only 

uncircumcised Muhammadans his disciples, and this rule is still ob- 
served by the order which employs Hindu cooks, and whose members 
bore their ears, but do not eat with other Jogis, thoug ey en j J 
their privileges. The Jogis of Pir Jtf fir are Sant-nathife by sect. 


TheJangams. 

The Jaugam, or Jogi-Jangam as he is sometimes called in contradis- 
tinction to the Jogi proper, originated thus: When Shiva married 
P£rbatf no one would accept alms at his hands, so^ he created a roan 
from his thigh (jmg) and, giving him alms, promised him immortality 
but declared he should live by begging. The Jangams are divided into 
four groups, (i) Mul, celibates, who practise jog in the pranayam form : 
(ii) Langoch, celibate, also who cany the image of blnva m the Naroad- 
eshwar incarnation in a small phylactery round the neck (chiefly found 
in the south of India) : (m) Sail, also celibate, found chiefly m the hills 
as they avoid mixing with worldly people ; and [iv) Diru, found m the 
south-east Punjab. This last-named group is secular and is recruited 
from the Brahman, R%ut, Blidtf, Ut and Arora castes. Bus the got 
appears to be often lost on entering the group, for it is said to comprise 
15 gots 
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^ Marriage is effected by exchange, two gots being avoided.* 
Rupees 50, 25, 15 or 10 are spent on a wedding, according to its class. 
Widows remarry, but, if a widow marry one who is excommunicated, 
the man is made to bathe in the Ganges and feast the brotherhood ; then 
the pair are re-admitted into the caste. 

Another version is that Shiva at his wedding created two recipients 
of his alms, one, Jangam, from the sweat of Id's brow, the other, 
Lingam, from his thigh. These Jangams accept alms from all Hindus, 
at least in the western Districts, whereas Lingams only take them 
from Jogis and Saniasis. But it is usually said that the Jangam ac- 
cepts aims from Jogfs. 

To the Jangam Shiva gave the bull's necklace hung with a bell or 
jams, and everything that was on his head, and so Jangams still 
wear figures of the moon, serpents, etc., on their heads. He also or® 
dered them to live by begging, and so Jangams still sing songs about 
Shiva's wedding, playing on the jams as they beg. Instead of the 
mundra they wear brass flowers in their ears, carry peacock's feathers, 
and go about begging in the bazars, demanding a pice from each shop. 
They are looked upon as Brahmans and are said to correspond with the 
Lingayats of Central and Southern India. 

The Sapelas or Sampelas. , 

The sampelas , or snake-men, claim K&nnhipi (Kanfpa), the son of the 
Jhinwar who caught the fish from which Maehhendra Ndth had emerged : 
Kdiinhipi was brought up with him and became a disciple of Jalandhar 
N&th. By which is meant that snake-charmers, like snakes, owe much 
to the waters. The sampelas are not celibate; though they have their 
ears bored and wear the mundra , with ochre-dyed clothes, and they rank 
lower than the Hindu Jogis because they will take food from a Muham- 
madan and eat jackal. They tame snakes, playing on the gourd-pipe 
(bin), and lead a wandering life, but do not thieve. Their semi-religious 
character places them above the Kanjars and similar tribes. Some of 
their gots are : — 


Gadaria. 

Tank.* 

Phenkra, 


Linak. 

ChauMn. 

TahKwal, 


Athwal. 

Sohtra. 

B&mna, 


In marriage four gots are avoided. 


The Jogis as a caste . 

The secular Jogi or Samyogi, as he should apparently be called, does 
in parts of the Punjab form a true caste. Thus in Kullu he has become 
a Nath and in Amb&la a Jogi-Padha. In Lob&ru there is a small Jogi 
caste of the Jdtu tribe which was founded by a Rajput of that tribe. 
Of his two sons the descendants of one, B&re N&th are secular, when 
those of the other Bar N&th remain celibate, pierce their ears and wear 
the mundra, though how they are recruited is not explained. In all 
respects they follow the usual rites save at death. They bury the body 
seated, facing north and place a pitcher of water under its right arm 
and some boiled rice under its left arm. Widow remarriage is 
allowed. 

* Marriage by purchase appears to be forbidden, and if the bride's family has not a boy 
eligible to marry at once, the bridegroom’s family will owe them a girl till one is required. 
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Johal — Joiya, 


Johab, a Hindu family of Talagang in Jlieltim. 

Joiya. The Joiya is one of the 36 royal races of R&jpnts, and is described 
in the ancient chronicles as “lords of the Jangal-des,” a tract which 
comprehended Haridna^ Bhattidna, Bhatner, and Nagor. They also 
held, in common with the Dehfa with whom their name is always 
coupled, the banks of the Indus and Sutlej near their confluence. Some 
seven centuries ago they were apparently driven out of the Indus tract 
and partly subjugated in the B&gar country by the Bha$ti; and in the '# 
middle of the 16th century they were expelled from the" Joiya canton 
of Bikaner by the Rithor rulers for attempting to regain their inde- 
pendence. Tod remarks that “the Rajputs carried fire and sword 
iito this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it has 

■ # ■ 


In Amb&la the Samyogis (not the P&llias) are said to have 12 sec- 
tion^ including the 


Ai. 

Dhaj, 

8ahj, 

Haiti. 


Kanfcliar* 

Pagal. 

Paopanthi. 

R&wal. 


The Kanthars are said to be endogamous, but all the others inter- 
marry. In N&bha the padhas , however, do not appear to be a caste, 
but are simply Jogis who teach children Hindi. 


Though professing Jogis are forbidden to marry, many of them 
do so, and it is impossible to disentangle the Jogis who abandon celibacy 
from those who do not profess it at all and form a caste. In Dera 
Gh&zi Kh&n, for instance, Jogis intermarry but not within their caste 
as Jogis. There is no bar to Hindu or a Sanyasi taking a Jogi girl 
in marriage, but respectable Hindus do not do so. Their marriage 
ceremonies are generally like those of Hindus, as Brahmans perforin 
them. A Jogi who marries is regarded with com tempt by his brother 
Jogis, who do not smoke with him until he has given a feast at a 
cost of Rs. 12-8 to an assembly of Jogis at some sacred place, such 
as the bank of the Ganges, ora fair. 


On the other hand Grihisti Jogis retain many outward signs of the 
professing Jogi. They wear saffron coloured clothes and sometimes 
smear ashes over the body. They use thejaneo of black wool which 
is smaller than that worn by a Brahman or other twice-born Hindu. 
They wear a nad of horn or else have a bit of wood made in the shape 
of a ndd and attached to the janeo. They are obliged to wear a 
paunchi of wool round their hands and feet and a woollen string round 
the waist. They also use the rosary of rudmhsh beads. Some have 
their ears bored while others go to Gorakh NAfch’s and get a 

hanthi tied round the neck. Though the use of flesh and liquor is 
permissible they follow the Brahmans and abstain from them. They 
live on alms and by singing the love tales of Hir and Rdnjha , etc., and 
ballads like those of Jamal and Fattah , etc. Others live by exhibiting 
nadia bulls. In Karn&l the Jogis by caste are generally Hindus and 
receive offerings made to the impure gods. They for in one of the 
lowest of all castes and practise witchcraft and divination, being also 
musicians. 


Johal, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Joiya traditions * 41 1 

remained desolate, and the very name of Joiya is lost, though the vestiges 
of considerable towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity." The 
Joiya, however, have not disappeared. They still hold all the banks of 
the Sutlej from the Wattu border nearly as far down as its continence 
with the Indus, though the Bhattis turned them out of Kahror, and they 
lost their semi-independence when their possessions formed a part of 
the Bali&walpur State ; they hold a tract in Bikdner on the bed of the 
old Ghaggar just below Bhatner, their ancient seat ; and they are found 
in no inconsiderable numbers on the middle Sutlej of Lahore and Fe~ 
rozepur and on the lower Indus of the Derajat and Muzaffargarh, about 
a third of their whole number being returned as J tits. The Multan bar 
is known to this day as the Joiya bar. General Cunningham says that 
they are to be found in some numbers in the Salt Range or mountains 
of Jud, and identifies them with the Jodia or Yodia, the warrior class of 
India in Panini’s time (450 B. 0.), and indeed our figures show some 
2,700 Joiya in Shdhpur. But Paninfs Jodia would perhaps more pro- 
bably be the modern Gheba, whose original tribal name is said to be 
Jodra, and Gheba a mere title. The Joiya of the Sutlej aud of Hissdr 
trace their origin from Bhatner, and have a curious tradition, current 
apparently from Hiss&r to Montgomery, to the effect that they cannot 
trace their R&jput descent in the male line. The Hissar Joiya make 
themselves descendants in the female line of Sejaor Sameja, who accom- 
panied the eponymous ancestor of the Bhatti from Muttra to Bhatner. 
This probably means that the Joiyas claim Yddu ancestry. The Mont- 
gomery Joiya have it that a lineal descendant of Benjamin, Joseph's 
brother, came to Bikaner, married a R&ja's daughter, begot their ancestor, 
and then disappeared as a faqir. The tradition is perhaps suggested 
by Lhe wordy oi } meaning Ci wife." The Montgomery Joiya say that 
they left Bikaner in the middle of the J4th century and settled in 
Balia walpur, where they became allies of the Lang&li dynasty of Multd.ii, 
but were subjugated by the Daudpotra in the time of Nadir Shah. 
The Multan Joiya say that they went from Bikdner to Sindh and thence 
to Multdn. This is probably due to the fact of their old possessions on 
the Indus having died out of the tribal memory, and been replaced by 
5 their later holdings in Bikaner. They are described by Cap tan 
Elphiustone as “ of smaller stature than the great Rdvi tribes, and 
considered inferior to them in regard of the qualities in which the 
latter especially pride themselves, namely bravery and skill in cattie- 
stealing, They possess large herds of cattle and are bad cultivators," 
The Mahars are a small tribe on the Sutlej opposite Fdzilka, ard are said 
to be descended from Mahar, a “ brother of the Joiya. They are said 
to be quarrelsome, silly, thievish, fond of cattle, and to care little for 
agricultural pursuits," 

In Bahawalpur the minima of the Joiyas have compiled for them a pedigree- table which 
makes them and the Mahars Quraishis by origin and descended from lya-s, a descendant of 
■ Mahmud of Ghazni. But the mirdsix of each sept of the Joiyas give a different pedigree 
above lyas, a fact which tends to show that the Joiyas were in their origin a confederation 
of warrior clans. 

The Lakhwera sept and others recount the following tale. They say that lyas, son of 
Ba hr, came to Chuharhar (now Anupgarb), the capital of Raja Chnhar Sameja, in the guise 
of a 'faqir, and married Nal, the Raja’s eldest daughter,* by whom he became the father of 
Joiya in 400 H. Joiya was brought up in the house of his mother’s father as a Hindu. 


* Pal and Sal being the other two, 
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The Joiya septs, 

though his father was a Muhammadan and had married Nal by nikak and so Joiya’ s 
children, Jabbu, Isung, Bisung, Nisung, and Sahan Pal, received Hindu names. From the 
youngest (apparently) of these sons the Joiyas claim descent.* The Joiyas as a tribe regard 
Ali Khan, Laklrwera, rct’is of Shahr Farid as their chief, and his influence extends over the 
Joiyas in Multan. A Joiya who has committed theft will not deny the fact before 
this chief. 

The Lakhwera, Bhadera, Ghazi Khanana, Ivulhera, Daulatana, Kamera and Mangher septs 
and a few others, observe the icinaiJc ceremony. This consists in slaughtering two rams 
( ghatt-n * ) and making a patoo (with rice cooked in ghi) of the flesh. This is given in 
charity in the name of their ancestor Allahditta who single-handed resisted a party of 50 
Baloeh who tried to raid the cattle he was tending in the Cholistan. Allahditta was killed, 
but his bravery is commemorated in the ivinailc and his tomb in the Taj-Sarwar is greatly 
frequented by the tribe. Lunan’s name is also mentioned in the uinaik, because he fell in s 
fight with Lahr Joiya, a descendant of Jai Sung at Kharb&ra in Bikaner, where his tomb 
still exists. The descendants of the Joiyas shown in the pedigree-table from Bansi upwards 
observe only the winaik of Liman, not that of Allahditta. 

The Joiyas are brave, but, like the Wattus, addicted to theft. The Lakhwera sept is the 
highest in the social scale and has a great reputation for courage. The tribe is devoted to 
horses and buffaloes. No Joiya considers it derogatory to plough with his own hands, but 
if a in an gives up agriculture and takes to trade or handicraft the Joiyas cease to enter into 
any kind of relationship with him. Sahn Pal is said to have coined Ms own money at 
Bhatner, a proof that he exercised sovereign power. Bawa Farid-ud-Din, Shakar-Ganj, 
converted Lunin, Ber and Wisul to Isl&m and blessed Lunan, saying f ‘ Liman, dmtdn , 
chaundn /* L e. } “ may Lunan’s posterity multiply. 53 These three brothers wrested the 
fortress of Bhatinda from the Slave KiDgs of Delhi and ruled its territory, with Sirsa and 
Bhatner, independently. 

Lakhkho, son of Limn, headed a confederation of the Joiyas, Bhattis, Bathers and 
Wary as against the Vikas, or Bikas, the founders of Bikaner, whose territory they dtva st- 
ated until their king, Raja Ajras, gave his daughter Kesar in marriage to Lakhkho, and 
from that time onwards the Hindu Rajputs of Bikaner gave daughters to the Muhammadan 
Joiyas as an established custom up to within the last 50 years, when the practice ceased. 

After Lakhkho, Salim Khan rose to power in the time of Aurangzeb. He founded a 
SalnngaiTr which he gave to Pm Shauq Shah, whence it became called Mari Sliauq Shall, 
and founded a second Salimgarh, which was however destroyed by Aurangzeb’s orders, but 
on its ruins his son Farid Khan I founded Shahr Farid in BaMwaJpur. After the downfall 
of the Mughal empire the Lakhwera chiefs continued for some time to pay tribute at Multan 
and Nawab Wali Muhammad Khan Khakwani, its governor, married a Joiya girl, Ihsan 
Bifci, and thus secured their adherence, which enabled him to find a refuge among the 
Admera and Saldera Joiyas when the Mahrattas took possession of Multan in 1757 A. D. 
After this the Joiyas under Farid Khan II revolted against Salih Muhammad Kh£n, whom 
the Mahrattas had appointed governor of Multan, and plundered his territory, but in 1172 
A. D., when Ahmad Sh&M Abdali, had expelled the Mahrattas from Multan he re-appointed 
Wali Muhammad Khan to its governorship and to him the Joiyas submitted. Under the 
emperor Zaman Khan, however, the Joiyas again rose in rebellion and at the instance of 
the governor of Multan Nawab Mubarak Khan of Bahawalpur annexed the territory of 
Farid Khan II. 

The Joiya septs are very numerous, 46 being enumerated as principal septs alone f Of 
these the more important are the Lakhwera, Daulatana, Bhadera Nihal-ka, Ghazi-Khanana, 
Jalwina, which has a sub-sept called Bhaon, their ancestor having been designated 
Nekokara-Bhai or the “ virtuous brother ” by Abdulla Jahanian. Most of the Joiya septs 
are eponymous, their names ending in -ka and sometimes in -era, 

'PIic following septs are found in Montgomery (where they are classed 
as Rsijput agriculturists) : — Akoke, Bahlana, Bhatti, Ffrozke, Bassanke, 

* This table is printed in full in the Bahd-mlpur Gazetteer , p. 46. 

+ Joiyas are divided into a large number of “ wales*' : (i) Lakhwera, (ii) Mahniudera, 
Kamrana, Madera (all three equal), (iii) Jalwana and Daulatana. The grading of the 
tribe in the social scale is as above. They intermarry, as a rule, only among themselves, 
hut a nab of one grade will not give daughters to a nak of a lower grade, though the former 
will take from the latter. 

In the time o f Akbar they were the predominate tribe of the Mailsi and Lodhr an tahsils, 
and then, or soo n after, four brothers, Jagan, Mangan, Luddan and Lai colonised the country 
round Luddan, and were followed by fresh bands from across the Sutlej. Multan Gr , 
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Ji ojah — Juldhd. 

Jamlera, Jhandeke, Jugeke, Lakhuke, Langdheke, Luleke, Miliruke, 
Momeke, Pan j era, Ranoke, Sdbuke, Sanatheke and Sbalbdzi : and in 
Multan Sabul and Salhuka, and Saldera, but tlie latter are in this 
District classed as Jats. Indeed both in Montgomery and in Multan 
the Joiy as as a tribe appear to rank both as Jats and Rajputs. In 
Amritsar they are classed as Rdjputs and in Shahpur as Jats. In 
Montgomery the Kbarrals and Hindu Kambohs each possess a Joiy a 
(agricultural) clan, 

Jojah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jokharu, a leech or leech-applier ; see Gdgrd. 

Jolam, a weaver, rope-maker, etc. : the joldhs in Yusafzai form a trade-guild, 
rather than a caste like the JuMha. 

Joldaha, a Ji\ clan (agricultural) found in MultAn. 

Jomae, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

JojNDah, a Jdt clan (agriculfcuratl) found in Amritsar. 

Jopo, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in MulfcSn. 

Jorye, (1) an Ardin, (2) aKamboh clan (both agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Jos an, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, (2) an Aral n and (3) a 
Kamboh clan (both agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Josi, Joshi, a sub-division of Brahmans, apparently meaning astronomer 
(Jotasi). 

Jotasi, -sht, an astronomer or astrologer, from jot as (Sanskr. jyotisha, as- 
trology). The Ldhula form is joclhsi, q. v ., and in Spiti the choba is the 
hereditary astrologer. Josi or Joshi is apparently a derivative. 

Jui>, a tribe, now almost extinct, which with the Janjxja are described by 
BAbur as holding half the Salt Range which was called the Koh-i-Jud 
after them. See under Jodh. 

Juhan, an Awin tribe said to be descended from Pusu and H amir, the 
two sons of Jahdn, son of Qutb Sbdh, found in Sialkot. 

Julaha, fern, -i, syn. safedrl&f. The weavers proper, of which the Juldha, as 
be is called in the east, and thePaoli as he is called iu the villages of 
the west, is the type, are an exceedingly numerous and important 
artisan class, more especially in the western Districts where no weaving 
is done by the leather-working* or scavenger castes. It is very possible 
that the Julahd is of aboriginal extraction. Indeed Sir James Wilson 
who had, in the old Sirsa district, unequalled opportunities of com- 
paring different sections of the people, is of opinion that the Julahds 
and Chamdrs are probably the same by origin, the distinction between 
them having arisen from divergence of occupation. Be this as it may, 
there is no doubt that the present position of the two is widely dis- 
similar. The Juldhd does not work in impure leather, he eats no 
carrion, he touches no carcases, and he is recognised by both Hindu 
and Musalmdn as a fellow-believer and admitted to religious equality. 
In a word, the Oharudr is a menial, the JuMha an artisan. The real 
fact seems to be that the word Julaha, from the Persian julah, a ball 
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Juldhd groups* 

of thread, the equivalent Hindi term being Tdnti, is the name of the 
highest occupation ordinarily open to the outcast section of the com- 
munity.' Thus we find Koli-Juidibds, C h am a r- J til tih & s, Mochi-Jiilah&s, 
Rfimdasi- Julias, and so forth: and it is probable that after a Jew 
generations these men drop the prefix which denotes their low origin, 
and become Julahas pure and simple. The weaver appears to be called 
Golali in Peshawar and Kasbi in Haz&ra. 

The JuKha proper is scantily represented in the south-east Punjab, 
where his place is taken by the Koli* or Chamdr- Juldhd and 
Dlianak ; and he is hardly known in the Derajdt, where probably the 
Jdit does most of the weaving. In the rest of the Province he. con- 
stitutes some 3 to 4 per cent, of the total population. He is generally 
a Hindu in Kangra and Delhi, and often Hindu in Karndl, Ambala, and 
Hoshiarpur j but on the whole some 92 per cent, of the J ulahds are 
Musalmdn. Sikhs are few in number. 

The Jaldha confines himself almost wholly to weaving. He is not 
a true village menial, being paid by the piece and not by customary 
dues. He is perhaps the most troublesome of the artisan classes. Like 
the shoe-maker of Europe, be follows a wholly sedentary occupation, 
and in the towns at least is one of the most turbulent classes of the 
community. There is a proverbial saying : “ How should a weaver be 
patient ? ” Indeed the contrast between the low social standing and 
the obtrusive pretentiousness of the class is often used to point a pro- 
verb : “ A weaver by trade, and his name is Fatah .Khan victorious 
chief “ Lord preserve us! The weaver is going out hunting !” 

“ Himself a weaver, and he has a Saiyad for his servant ! “ What 1 
Pathans the bond servants of weavers ! and so forth. 

The JulaM sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous, but the names of 
most of the larger ones are taken from dominant land- owning tribes. 
Some of the largest are Bliattis who are very widely distributed; 
Khokhars chiefly found west of Lahore; Janjuas and Aw&ns in the 
Rawalpindi division ; Sindhus in the Central Punjab, and the Jarydls 
in K&ngra. The Kabirbansi are found in Ambala and Kangra, and ap- 
parently this word has become a true tribal name aud now includes 
Musalmaa JuldMs, It is derived from the great Bhagat Kabir of 
Benares who was himself a JuldM, and whose teaching most of the 
Hindu Julah&s profess to follow. The eastern JuldMs are said to 
be divided into two great sections, Desw&le, or those of the country, and 
Tel, the latter being supposed to be descended from a JulaM who 
married a Teli woman. The latter are socially inferior to the former. 
In the Jumna districts there are also a Gangapuri (? Gaugap&ri) and a 
MuMni section, the former being found only in the Jumna valley and 
the latter on the borders of the Malwa. 

Farther west we find the Muhammadan Julahas divided into several 
groups, mostly territorial, e. in Jind we have the Jdngli, Desw&li, 


♦ According to Mr. J. G. BeTmerick Hindu weavers are only found in the Punjab cis- 
Sutlej. In the Punjab Mils they are Kolis, in the United Provinces Kolis or Koris. In the 
plains they style themselves B&mdasias. In the Upper Punjab the weaver is always a 
Muhammadan, and is called Nurbai or Baiindah as well as Paoli, Sufedbaf or JuKha, In 
Sikh times they were glad to accept grain as wages, but they now exact cash. 
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* Mubammadan JuJ alias of the Katahra got in Zira tahsil of Ferozepur do not inter- 
arry in their own got and also avoid that of the mother's father, They also refuse to 
arry a son into a family in which his sister is married, 
t K I . N. Q., I, 648. 


Juldhd religions* 


Bajwarya and Pary& sub-castes. But tlie N&bha version gives six 
groups, four territorial, viz., J4ngla, Paw&dhre of the Pawddli *), Bdgri 
and Mult&ni (these two latter are not found in the State), one called 
P&re and a sixth called Mochia which is nominated from the Mochis. 
The four groups found in Jmd all eat and smoke together. The J&nglis 
are found in the Jangal tract of tahsil Sangrur. They have heredi- 
tary Pirs, who are Savyids. In adopting a Pit* a murid (disciple) takes 
a cup of sharbat from his hand and drinks it, believing that by so 
doing he will attain to Bahisht (Paradise). They revere their Pirs, 
give them a rupee and a wrapper when they come to their house and 
entertain them well. The Jdmgli gots are those of the J&fcs and Rajputs, 
and it is said that they were converted during the reign of Aurangzeb. 
Some of them still retain their Brahman parohits and give them money 
at weddings. 

They only avoid their own got in marriage. 


The Pare in Nabha follow the Muhammadan Law as to marriage, 
whereas the other five groups avoid four gots in marriage, like Hindus.* 


The Muhammadan JulaMs are said to be very strict observers of the 
Id-ul-fi.tr, just as the Qass&bs (butchers) hold the Id-ul-zuh4 in special 
esteem, while the Kaughigarans affect the Shab-i-barat and the 
Sayyids the Muharram.f 


On the other hand the Hindu JuL£h&s of these Phulki&n States are 
divided into sectarian groups, such as the Ramdasis and Kabirpanthis, 


The Ramdasis are the followers of the saint, Rdm D&s, the Chamdr 
who was a chela of Lakhmir. Having abandoned his calling as a shoe- 
maker, he took up weaving and followed the teachings of the Granfch. 
The Ramdasi do not eat, smoke or intermarry with the Chamars. 
They practise harewa and perform the wedding rite, according to the 
an and bdni of the Granth S&hib, fire being lighted before the scripture 
and seven turns (pheras) being made round the fire, while the an and 
bam is read. No Brahman is called in. They burn their dead and 
carry the ashes to the Ganges. Some of their gots are 


ic Bhangar. 
Barah. 

3, Berw&L . 


4. Solni. 

5. Chohan. 

6. Same. 


7. Samjan 

8. Senhm&r, 

9. M£ti. 

10. Gorn . 


The Kablrpanthis are the followers of Kabir Bhagat, chela (disciple) 
of Rdmanand, founder of the R&minandi sect of the Bairagis, Kabir 
is said to have been born at Benares and adopted by a Musalm&n 
Juteh& during the reign of Sikandar SMh Lodi (1488-1512 A« D.). 
The story goes that Kabir wished to be Ramanand's chela but he re- 
fused to adopt him as he was a Muhammadan. So one day Kabir lay 
down on the road by which R&manand went to bathe in the Ganges 
every morning, and by chance IMmanand touched him with his foot. 
He exclaimed “ Kdru, Ram/* so Kabir took the word Ram as his Guru 
mantra and assumed the mala or beads and Utah or forehead mark of 
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a Bair%L At first R4nianand was opposed to him, but after som dis- 
cussion he accepted him as his chela . His doctrine and precepts are 
very popular and are embodied in the Sukh Nidhdn Granth , the Bijak 
and other poems. 

Kabir used to earn his livelihood by weaving blankets which he sold 
for 7 takkas a-piece. One day Falsehood ( jhuth ) appeared to him in 
human guise and urged him to demand 12 takkas instead of 7 : he did 
so but only received 9, so he said 

Sadie kahan to mariye—Jhiithe jagat patidwe, 

Sat tahhe led b litim, — Mera nautaklee bik j&we. 

“If I speak the truth, I shall suffer, since the world is content with 
lies, so I spoke false and sold my blanket for 9 takkas 

Since then falsehood has been rife in the world. Starch owes its 
origin to a sparrow’s having let its droppings fall on Kabir’s cloth, as lie 
was weaving. Every weaver invokes Kabir or Luqman on beginning 
work. 

As a Kabirpanthi, or follower of Kabiris teaching, the Jul&ha calls 
himself Kabirbansi or a descendant of Kabir, just as the Chhimba 
prefers to be called Namdevi (descendant of N4mdeo). They will never 
take a false oath in the names of these supposed ancestors, and even 
when in the right, seldom venture to swear by them. Both castes are 
offended at the ordinary names of Jul4ha and Darzi, i. e. } Chhimba) 

The JnldMs, like the darzis , are recruited from various castes, but 
especially from the DMnak and Chamfir below, whereas the tailors 
are recruited from the castes above them. 

Jun, lit. ‘ louse/ a J4t tribe found in Karn&l, originally settled in Delhi. 

Junan, a tribe in BaMwalpur, descended from Juna,t who ruled 
Sind in the 8th century of the Hijra. They give their name to the 
State of Junagadh. The Junans migrated from Shik&rpur in the 18th 
century A. D, and were granted lands in Bah&walpur. 

Jund-Buodial, a clan of the Aw4ns, so called from Jund, their principal 
village, found in Rawalpindi and Pindi Gheb. Their traditions point to 
their being a race of marauders. 

Junhal, a Rajput tribe, once numerous and powerful. It is found on the 
borders of Kashmir and the Kahuta tahsil, in Rawalpindi, in a beautiful 
country. They were nearly all destroyed by the Gakkhars and were 
rivals of the Hadwals. 

JuNHf, a Muhammadan Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Jura?, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

JffTA, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n and Montgomery. 

* N. I. N. Q. I., § 72. ~ 

t This must be the Jim Juna, Samm£, who succeeded Unar, the second ruler of the 
Samraa dynasty. Duff's Chronology of India, p. 302. 



* See Kabir and the Kabir Panth, by the Bevd. G. H. Westco.fct, C awn pore, W07, 
t*TM& list is from Trumpp’s Religion der Sikhs, p, 67. 

J The connection between weaving and religion in the Punjab is ns interest! rg ag that 
between cobbling and irreligion in England. There aie some Musalman tribes (the 
Khokhars, Chughattas and Chauhdns for instance) who are found in many parte of the 
Piovince performing indifferently the funetiens of the weaver and th B'vwllah* 


X. 

KabIr-panthi, a follower of Kabir, A life of Kabir, wlio was a little earlier 
than Luther, having been born in 1440, and who died in 1518 A. D., 
is beyond the scope of this article.* Of all the fourteen persons 
usually classed as Bhagafcs or saints, viz., Beni, Bln'kan, Dhanna, Shaikh 
Farid, Jaidev, Kabir, N&mdeo, Pipa, Rdm&nand, RavkMs, Sadhnd,, 
Sain u, Surd&s and Trilochant (whose lives are, for the most part, given 
in the BhaldamdU , or the North Indian c Lives of the Saints ') Kabir 
and Tuls i Das have had the greatest influence for good on the unedu- 
cated classes of Northern and Central India. 

A mystery hangs over Kabir's birth, but it appears that whoever 
his parents may have been, he was brought up in a family of Musalman 
weavers at Benares. He is generally looked on as having been a 
weaver by caste, and the weavers of the country by a process well 
known in eastern ethnology are fond of calling themselves the descend- 
ants of this celebrated member of their caste.J Many of the JuUhas 
in the Punjab return their caste as Kabfrbansi, and many of those who 
return their sect as Ivabirbansi or Kabirpanthi, are probably little more 
than ordinary weavers who have no idea of distinguishing themselves 
from other Hindu weavers in matters of doctrine. However, Kabir, 
whatever his caste may really have been, is said to have been a pupil 
of IMm&uand, and whether this be true or not, it is beyond doubt that 
he imbibed a good deal of that master's teaching. From one point 
of view theKabirpauthis are merely E&m&nandis who refuse to worship 
idols. 

In the 14th century R&manand, the founder of the Bairagis, lived 
at Benares, One day he went to gather flowers for worship in his 
garden, but there he was seized and taken by the gardener’s daughter 
to one of the rulers of that period. The girl took with her also the 
flowers which she herself had picked, and on the road found, that they 
had turned into a handsome child. Thinking Ram&nand a wizard she 
left both him and the child on the spot and fled homewards. 
Ram&nand then gave the child to a newly wedded Muhammadan 
JuldM and his wife who chanced to pass that way, and they brought 
the boy up as their own son. 

Another version is that a Brahman’s wife craved the boon of a son, 
and used to do homage to her sddhu for one. But one day her hus- 
band's sister went to do him reverence in her stead, and it was to her 
that the sddhu granted the desired boon, though she was a virgin. On 
learning this the sddhu declared himself unable to recall his gift, and 
in due course a child was born to her from a boil which formed on her 
hand when it was scratched by the rope at a well. In her shame she 
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secretly cast tlie child into a stream, where it was found by a weaver 
and his wife on their way home after their muM&wa. The child was 
named Kabir, from Tmr, palm, and Mr, a son, and one day his adoptive 
mother took him to a tank to bathe. There too came R4md,nand and 
hurt the boy with his sandals, but when he began to cry, the saint 
endowed him with miraculous powers. On Ins death Hindus and 
Muhammadans disputed for possession of his body, * so it was placed 
under a cloth and when that was again removed it had disappeared. 
Half the cloth was then burnt by the Hindus, and the other half 
buried by the Muhammadans. 

u In the midst of the dispute,” says Professor Wilson, “ Kabir 
himself appeared amongst them, and desiring them to look under the 
cloth supposed to cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished. On 
obeying his instructions they found nothing under the cloth tut a heap 
of flowers.” The Hindus took a half of them and burnt them at 
Benares ; the Muhammadans took the other half and buried them near 
Gorakhpur, where his death is said to have occurred. Flower-born, 
Kabir at his death turned to flowers again. 

Kabfr is in many ways rather a literary, than a religious, celebrity, 
and his writings, in the common Bhasha, are very voluminous. The 
^di-Grant h of the Sikhs is full of quotations from him, and he is more 
often quoted there than any other of the Bhagafs. His apothegms 
are constantly on the lips of the educated classes, whether Hindu or 
Musalman, even at the present day ; and possibly there is no native 
author whose words are more often quoted than those of Kabir. 
It is noticeable, too, that Kabir instead of impressing on his disciples, 
like most Hindu leaders, the necessity of absolute adherence to the 
Guru, was fond of stimulating enquiry and encouraging criticisms of 
his own utterances. 

Kabir was probably a Muhammadan Sufi,* but as a SiiS his teaching 
was addressed to Hindus as well as Muhammadans. Wilson's descrip- 
tion of the Kabirpanthi doctrines is still exact 

t( The Kablrpanthis, in cousequence of their master having been a reputed disciple of 
B&m&uand and of their paying more respect to Viahnu than the other members of the 
Hindu triad, are always included among the Vaishnava sects and maintain, with most 
of them, the K£m£wats especially, a friendly intercourse and political alliance. It is 
no part of their faith, however, to worship any Hindu deity, or to observe any of th® 
rites or ceremonials of the Hindus, whether orthodox or schismatical. Such, of their 
members as are living in the world conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribes 
and caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the usual divinities, although this is 
considered as going rather further than is justifiable Those, however, who have aban- 
doned the fetters of society abstain from ail the ordinary practices, and address their 
homage chiefly in chanting hymns exclusively to the invisible Kabir. They use no 
mantra nor fixed form of salutation ; they have no peculiar mode of dress, and some of 
them go nearly naked, without objecting, however, to clothe themselves in order to appear 
dresaed when clothing is considered decent or respectful. The mahants wear a small scull 
cap ; the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of the Vaishnava sects, or they make 
a #treak with sandal or gopwhnndan along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
tul&i are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are considered of no importance 
and the inward man is the only essential point to be attended to/* 


* According to Macanliff® (Sikh Religion, VI, p. 1*11), Kabir held the doctrine of 
ahinsa or the duty of non-destruction of life, even that of flowers. This doctrine would 
appear to be due to Jain influences. Kabir is reputed to have hod a son, Kam&I, who 
refused to look with favour on Hindus (Westeott, op. cit . , p. 42) and who was thereupon 
lost to bis father, though, according to Macaubffe, he la believed by tha Kabir-pan this to 
have re-animated by Kabir, 
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It is however very doubtful if the view that Kabfr was probably 
a Muhammadan Sufi can be accepted with confidence, and Dr. 
G. A. Grierson would regard the sect founded by Kabir as one of 
the bhakti- sects. A common feature of many of those sects is the 
mahaparsdda or sacramental meal On the evening of the appointed 
day the worshippers assemble and the mahant, or leading celebrant, 
reads a brief address, and then allows a short interval for prayer and 
meditation, All who feel themselves unworthy to proceed further then 
withdraw to a distance. Those that remain approach the senior 
celebrant in turn, and placing their hands together receive into the 
palm of the right hand, which is uppermost, a small consecrated wafer 
and two other articles of consecrated food. They then approach another 
celebrant, who pours into the palm of the right hand a few drops of 
water, which they drink. This fot d and water are regarded as Kabir's 
special gift, and it is said that all who receive it worthily will have 
eternal life. Fart of the sacramental food is ‘ reserved* and is carefully 
kept from pollution for administration to the sick. After the sacra- 
ment there is a substantial meal which all attend, and which in its 
character closely resembles the early Christian bve-f easts, It is possi- 
ble that this rite was borrowed from the Jesuit missionaries at Agra, 
but the head-quarters of the Kabirpanthi sect are at Benares, and 
the rite is now likely to be a survival of historian influences.* 

The Kabirpanthi sddhs or faqirs in this Province wear generally 
clothes dyed with brickdust colour {geru) ; and both they and the laity 
abstain from flesh and spirits. The present followers of Kabir hold 
an intermediate position between idolatry and monotheism, but the 
mission of Kabir himself is generally looked on as one directed against 
idolatry; and at Kanwardeh, near Ballabgarh, in the Delhi district, 
there is a community of Kabirpanthis descended from an Aargarwdl 
Bania of Puri, who used to travel with 52 eart-bads of Shivs and 
Sdligrdms behind him, hut who was convinced by Kabir of the error 
of his ways. The sect of Kabirpanthis is probably better known in the 
Gangefcie Valley than in the Punjab, and the Kabirpanthis are largely 
found in the south-east of the Province ; but considerable numbers are 
also returned from Sidlkot and Gurd&spur, and it is said that the 
Meghs and Batwdls, so common in those districts, are very generally 
Kabirpanthis. The sect is also very largely recruited from the Chamar 
(leather worker) and Julahd (weaver) castes, and it is open to men of 
all classes to become Kabirpanthis. The Kabirpanthi will almost 
always describe himself as a Hindu, but a certain number have 
returned the name as that of an independent religion, and some as a 
sect of the Sikhs. 

An offshoot of the sect is the Dharm DM&&, founded by a wealthy 
merchant of Benares who turned sddhu, Th© Dharm Dasids, however, 
appear to differ in no way from the Kabirpanthis in doctrine, and they 
are very rarely found in the Punjab.f 

Kabirwah, a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


* j U, A s. 190 7, p.326. Dr. Grierson also calls attention, to Kabir’s doctrine of th® 
sliabda or word which is a remarkable copy of the opening verses of $t, John's Gospel. 

I For an account of th© Dharm Das section see Mr. W estcott s book, p. 105. 
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Kachala, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in a solid group in ShujdMd. 
talisil, Multdn district. 

Kachela, a Jdt tribe, found in the Leghari Baloch country of Dera Gh&zi 
Khan. It has adopted Baloch manners, customs and dress. 

Kachera. — A n occupational caste of glass-workers. The term is sometimes 
applied to the Churigar or makers of bracelets. The Kacheras in the 
Bawai nizamat of JSabha are both Hindu and Muhammadan and claim 
K&jput origin, e. g. their gots include OhauMns from Jaipur. They 
were outcasted lor adopting their present occupation and now inter- 
marry, avoiding four gots , only among themselves. Their customs are 
those of the Jats, with whom they can smoke, etc. They still worship 
the well* after the birth of a son and it is again worshipped at weddings, 
when the bride’s father gives shariat to the bar at, an old BAjput 
usage* Hindu Kachera women never wear blue, because one of their 
caste once became sati, She is worshipped at all festivities, a cocoanut 
being offered to her. The Kacheras’ guru is the mahant of a Bair&gi 
delira at Bagw&ra in Jaipur, but they have Brahman parohits . 

Kachht, like the Lodha, a well-known cultivating caste of Hindustan, found 
in the Punjab chiefly in the Jumna districts, though a few of them 
have moved on westwards to the great cantonments. Almost without 
exception Hindus, they are said do be the market gardeners of Hindus- 
tan, and of low standing. In the Punjab they are said to be generally 
engaged in the cultivation of water-nuts and similar produce ; indeed 
in many parts they are called Singhari (from singhdra , a water-nut) as 
commonly as Kachhi. 

Kachoee, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kadhar, an agricultural clan found in Shihpur. 

Kadian, a tribe of Jats, found in Karnal, It has its head-quarters at Siwa 
and its original home was near Beri in Rohtak. 

KadiAni, or, more correctly, Ahmadiya. A follower of the late MirzaGhuMm 
Ahmad of Kadrin in Gurd&spur. In 1900 in view of the approaching 
, census of 1901, the sect adopted the designation of Ahmadiya. The 
founder of the sect was a Barlas Mughal, whose family came from 
Persia in the time of Bdbar and obtained a jdgir in the present District 
of Gurdaspur. Beginning as a Maulavi with a special mission to the 
sweepers, the Mirza eventually advanced claims to be the Mahdi or 
Messiah, expected by Muhammadans and Christians alike. The sect 

however emphatically repudiates the doctrine that the Mahdi of Isldm 

will be a warrior and relies on the Sahib Bukhari , the most authentic 
of the traditions, which says ‘ he shall wage no wars, but discontinue 
war for the sake of religion/ In his voluminous writings the Mirza 
combated the doctrine of Jihad and the sect is thus opposed to the 
extreme section of the Ahl-i-Hadis. 

Kapash-doz, an occupational group of the Muhammadan Mochis who sew 
shrouds. 1 

Kahr.— The generic term bestowed by the Afghans* on the tribes which 
occupy the large tract of country, called Kdfiristdn, which lies between 


# AH the relatives assemble under a canopy and drink shariat on this occasion. 
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Cliitr&l, Afghanistan and the Hindu Kush. Kafir means simply, 
‘ infidel, and the Kafirs converted to Islam are styled Shaikhs, but 
regarded by the Kd-firs as still their kin. 

Sir George Robeitson* * * § divides the Kafirs into Siahposh or black -robed, 
Waiguli and Presung uli or Viron and mentions a fourth tribe called 
Asiikunf , as to whom little or nothing is known, though they are probably 
allied to the Waigulis. The Presun, Waiguli and Ashkun are classed 
as Safedposh or white-robed. The Siahposh comprise 5 clans— Katir, 
Mamun or M&dugal, Kashtan or Kashtoz, Ksim or Kam tor and Istrafc 
or Gaurdesh. Of these the Katirs are probably more numerous than 
all the remaining tribes of IC&firistan put together. They are sub- 
divided : into the Kamor or Lutdebchis, in the Bashgul valley ; the 
Kti or Katwar of the Kti valley ; the Ivulam ; and the Eamgnlis or 
Gabariks, the latter, the most numerous of the Katir > clans, being 
settled in the west of K&firistfin on the Afghan frontier. The Kfim 
inhabit the Bashgul:]; and its lateral valleys. The Gaurdesh folk 
are said to be very different from the other Siahposh and to be, in 
great part, a remnant of an ancient people called Arom. 

Of the Safedposh the Presun, who are called Viron by their Muham- 
madan neighbours, inhabit the Presungul and are probably a very an- 
cient people, different from the Siahposh on the one hand and the Wai 
and Ashkun on the other. They are poor fighters and have patient, 
stolid faces. Though heavy in their movements compared with other 
Kafirs, they are very industrious and capable of great feats of endur- 
ance. The Wai speak a language quite different to that /spoken in 
Presungul or by the Siahposh and are a brave bigli-spirited race, 
quarrelsome but hospitable. The Ashkun, half of whom are Muham- 
madans, speak a language like the Wai dialect and are friendly to that 
tribe though at war with all the others. 

Another ancient race, the Jazhi, is said to exist at Pittigu!§ and 
Gaurdesh, but from intermarriages with the Kam and others they cannot 
now be distinguished from the Bashgul. 

The clans are further sub-divided. Thus the Kam have 10 septs and 
the Bashgul Katirs 7, including 

fU tahdari, which produces the j 
j tribal priests. — 

Kam septs. ^ Garakdari \ the two largest 
j Biiezhedari j septs. 

^Demidari, the wealthiest sept. 


Bashgul 
Katir septs 


f Jannahdari. 

| Barinodari. 

*! ShakldarL 
| Mutadawad&ri. 
bChared&ri, etc. 


* The Kafirs of the Hindu- Kilsh : Ch, VII. 
f ? Yeshkun. # 

j Tffe Bushgali, a tribe of the Blau posh Kafirs, are found in several small valleys on 
the western side of the Swat and P an j kora valleys below Birkot and have been long 
subject to Ghitrdl. 

Biddulph’s division was: (i) the Rumgalis or Iftimgalis in the upper valleys which 
ran down south-west from the Hindu -kush till they come into contact, with the Afghans 
"of Kabul $ (n) the Waigalis, who hold the valleys which extend south-east from the 
Hindu-kush and join the K oner valley: and (Hi) the Bush galls who hold the valleys 
which run from further north in a south-south-easterly direction and join the Kuner 
valley at Birkot. The Waigalis alone have 18 clans. Besides these Bidclulph mentions 
the Kalashi, a broken clau, subject to Chitral but claimed by the Bushgalis as their slaves, 
and the Safedposh. Kittigalis or Wirigalis, Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koos'h, p. 126, 

§ Pittigul is a village which 13 remarkable for having a priest of its own, which no other 
K&m village has. Moreover the Karndesb utab or priest is not only a village, bub also a 
tribal, functionary. 
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All tli© septs are closely connected, however, by marriage ties, as. all 
Kdfirs are to a certain extent polygamous and marriage is prohibited 
within one’s own clan or those of one’s mother and .father s mother* 
Nevertheless the sept always acts together as such without regard to 
the marriage ties. 

Bach s^pt lias one or more chief men to represent it, but some of them 
are absolutely without weight in the tribal councils. In toe more im- 
portant septs these representatives are invariably jast or tribal head- 
men and they are generally so in the minor clans. 

Socially, a Kd.fi r clan, such as the Kd.ro, is divided into the following 
grades : — 

1. The mirs and priest. 

2. The jast (elders or seniors), and ur jast. 

3. Members of important septs. 

4. Members of very small septs or groups of families. 

5. Poor freemen, paisas or shepherds. 

6. Slaves. 

The family is the unit of the Kd.fir body politic and the importance 
of a sept depends largely on the number of its families, just as the im- 
portance of a family depends on the number of its adult males. 


The head of the house is an autocrat in his own family, obeyed dur- 
ing life and honoured after death by his descendants. A son rarely 
opposes his father, though if hopeless of redress he may leave the clan 
and turn Muhammadan for a while. But occasionally a son will be 
supported by public opinion in a quarrel with his father, and in a case 
where a man ran away with his own daughter-in-law, his son obtained 
eiglit-fold compensation. The father’s authority naturally weakens as 
he grows old and he is succeeded as head of the family by his eldest 
son (if not the son of a slave mother), but his authority over his brothers 
is not very great and only lasts until partition of the family property 
becomes inevitable. 

In spite of their social gradations the K&Sr clans are in theory demo- 
cracies, but actually they are oligarchies and in some cases autocracies. 

No individual can achieve importance until he become a jast. 
Amongst the Kdm to become a jast takes three years* and involves 
giving 21 feasts, 10 to the jast and 11 to the clan. Complicated cere- 
monies also have to be gone through. Little boys may become jast, 
though they will still be treated as boys. 

A jast wears a woman’s coronetted earrings in the upper part of the 
ear and any gorgeous robes he can procure for religious ceremonies and 
dances. 

The feasts are most expensive and among the K&m many men utterly 
ruin themselves in becoming jast and praise themselves for having 
done so. To go through the ceremonies a man must have a female co- 
adjutor, t but she is usually nut his wife because the cost of giving a 

* Or, among the Katirs, 2 years 

■f The woman's only privilege^ is to wear markhor or goat’s hair round the top of her 
dancing boots and to take part in the dancing, when on ibe completion of all the formali- 
ties, there is a ceremonial dance at a particular festival. 
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double set of feasts would be too great. Two men therefore usually 
arrange for one to go through the rites with the other’s wife as his com- 
panion and vice versa . 

The initiatory rites are sacrifices of bulls and h e-goafs to Gish, and the 
animals are jealously scrutinised to see that they are up to standard. 
The meat is divided among the people who carry it home. These 
special sacrifices at the shrine recur at intervals, but the great slaughter- 
ings take place at the feast-giver’s own house, though on these occa- 
sions too one or two goats are offered at the shrine of Gish. Here, too, 
the flesh is not eaten but taken home, only china cakes, cheese, salt and 
wine being consumed on the spot. At the feast-giver’s house, however, 
flesh is eaten on certain days, but on others it is skewered together in 
great heaps or portions for the guests to carry home, bread ghi , etc., 
being partaken of at his house. 

The feasts given to th ejasts alone are called mezhom and as the guests 
are few in number, some h e-goats and a bull suffice for a day’s enter- 
tainment. The feast-givers are known as kaneash and those who have 
already completed their virtuous work are called sunajina . 

Apart from the feasts, the kaneash undergo a complex ritual, which 
becomes more and more complex as the time approaches when they 
may don the earrings. At the & a naukan observance the kaneash is 
‘ the simulacrum of a man in that he closely resembles one of the decked 
out effigies / and Sir George Robertson thus describes the initiation of a 
priest which he was invited to witness ; — 

<f He had on a thick stumpy turban, having in front a fringe of cowrie shells strung 
together with red glass beads, and furnished with a tail. A plume-like bunch of juniper- 
cedar was stuck in the front of this striking head-dress, between the folds of the cloth. 
His ears were covered with a most complicated collection of earrings of all shapes and 
sizes. About his neck was a massive white metal necklace, brass bracelets rudely stamped 
with short lines and marks adorned his wrists, while he had on his feet the ordinary 
dancing-boots with long tops, ending in a mnrkhor hair fringe. He wore a long blue 
cotton tunic, reaching nearly to his knees, and the curiously worked black and white 
nether garments made for these occasions at Shal in the Kon 6 r Valley. Perhaps the 
most striking part of the costume was a Badakhshani silk robe of the usual gaudy pattern, 
which was thrown negligently across the shoulders. In his hand was the dancing axe of 
his fathers. He was bursting with pride and delight at his own appearance. After a 
short interval, Utah (the hemeash) being unable to officiate as priest, a jast stepped 
forward and acted as deputy. He bound a white cloth round his brows, took off his hoots, 
washed his hanos, and began the night's proceedings by the sacrifice of two immense 
billygoats, the largest I have ever seen, the size of young heifers. The sacrifice was con- 
ducted in the usual way with the customary details. The special feature of the ceremony 
was the dabbling of some of the blood on the forehead of Utah and on the forehead and 
legs of his son Marak, who, seated opposite his father, was still weak and ill, for he was 
only just recovering from small-pox. For the boy, this proceeding meant that he might 
thenceforth wear trousers. Besides the ordinary Sour, bread, and ghi , placed by the dr© 
ready for the sacrifice theta were some enormous chapdtis , about 15 inches in diameter, 
like those given to elephants in India. At this point these were lifted up, a sprg of 
blazing juniper-cedar thrust in the centre, and they were th ~n solemnly circled round 
Utah’s head thrpe times and made jo touch his shoulders, while the deputy priest who 
handled them cried 4 such* 1 such! ’ The same thing was then done to the boy. Ah er an in* 
terval for refreshment there was dancing 5 but just before they commenced, a visiter from 
another village, Bragamatal, burst foith into panegyrics upon Utah and on his dead 
father, and spoke of the immense amount of property which bad been expended On th© 
feast. This fulsome flattery was rewarded according to custom by the present of a lungi 
or turban cloth, which was taken from the waist of tile little boy, Utah’s aOn, who was 
still suffering from the effects of small-pox. The fire was then taken away and four or 
five visitors wer® provided with turbans and dancing* boots, as well as scarves to wear over 
their shoulders or round the waist,” ■ 



Kafir magistrates. 

This doable rite of initiation was followed by dancing, the first three 
dances bein°- in honour of Gish, and the next to Imra, Dizane and other 
deities. The dancers included visitors as well as the initiate’s sister 
and her daughter, the two latter being dressed in fall dancing attire. 
The sanaukun was completed next day by ceremoniously changing the 
initiate’s turban for a broad-brimmed crownless hat, mto the front of 
which a sprig of juniper was thrust. This changing of the head-dress 
is called sham’ ute. The kaneash initiated early in February were con- 
sidered pure in their uniform which they wore till the spring, and the 
greatest care was exercised to prevent their semi-sacred garments being 
defiled by dogs. 

A curious duty of a kaneash is to grow a miniature field of wheat in 
the livino’-room of his house. With this no woman must have anything 
to do, and it is remarkable as the only agricultural' work clone by the 
men. 

Just in front and to the east of the tiny field is a flat stone and an 
iron tripod, on which He pine sticks ready for lighting. The whole 
forms a miniature altar and before it is placed a stool with a flat piece 
of wood as a footstool. Every evening the kaneash goes through the 
following rite : — 

He seats himself on the stool and takes off his boots, while some 
friends or relations light the fire, bring forward a wicker basket piled up 
with cedar branches, a wooden vessel containing water, a small wicker 
measure with a handful of wheat grain in it and a large carved wooden 
receptacle full of ghi The kaneash, having washed his hands, 
assumes the crownless hat he must never be without except in his 
own house, and begins by burning and waving about a cedar branch 
while he cries, Such ! such !—‘ be pure ! ’ 

He thrusts this into the water vessel before him, and then burns 
a second branch completely, after waving it as before, and sprinkles it 
with the now holy water. 

He then proceeds to sprinkle the cedar branches, the fire, the ghi 
vessel. Next he piles cedar branches on the fire, with a few wheat 
^rains' and a handful of ghi, he begins his incantation while the 
flames are dancing merrily and the smoke rolling upwards in clouds. 
He pays tribute to all the gods in regular order, every now and then 
pausing to sprinkle and cast his offering on the fire, as at the begin- 
ning. '■ :h : v . .. 

The temperature of the room gradually grows terrific, for the ordinary 
house fire is blazing on the hearth all the time. The scene altogether 
is a strange one ; the walls of the room are frequently adorned with 
grotesque figures painted in black on the clay-coloured ground. The 
sprig of cedar worn in front of the hat shows that the wearer is an 
ordinary notable who has become a jast. If be has gone through 
the ceremony before, ho wears two sprigs of cedar. This is very rare 



* Barf is a *lave and jast bari would appear to mean ‘a jast among the bari, 


good order. Another duty is to see that no one picks or eats walnuts 
or grapes before the appointed time — a rule relaxed in favour of 
guests. Disobedience is punished by fines which are the urir s’ per- 
quisite and the only remuneration they receive. The urir jart also acts 
as master of the ceremonies at all festivals and dances and has to light 
the fire at the grommet every Wednesday (Agar) night. He is also the 
official entertainer of guests. The urir are elected in the spring at the 
Durban festival, after a bull has been sacrificed to Gish and some simple 
rites. The ur jast receives all the flour not used in sacrifices, and 
basketfuls of flour are also presented to him by the women on the last 
day of each month. In return he has to feast all comers for several 
days on election, but on the whole his office is a lucrative one. It is 
interesting to note that slaves can be elected members of the urir 
provided they are not blacksmiths and are jast lari * i. e., skilled 
mechanics. Fines are imposed for making fun of the urir within 7 
days after their appointment. 


A form of adoption which is clearly akin to the milk-tie of Chitrdl is 
practised in Kdfiristan. A goat is killed, its kidneys removed and cooked 
at a fire. A Kfifir then places the adoptive father and son side by side 
and feeds them alternately with fragments of the kidneys on the point 
of a knife. At short- intervals the pair turn their heads towards each 
other and go through the motion of kissing with their lips a foot or so 
apart. Then the adoptive father's left breast is uncovered, some butter 
placed upon it, and the adopted son applies his lips to it. Adoption 
of a brother is effected in precisely the same way, but the latter part 
of the rite is omitted. 


Kafir customs. 


Murder, justifiable homicide and killing by inadvertence are all 
classed as one crime for which the penalty is an extremely heavy blood- 
ransom to the slain man’s family, or exile combined with spoliation 
of the slayer’s property. The slayer at once takes to flight and be- 
comes a chile (? chail) or outcast, for his sept will not aid him. His 
house is destroyed and confiscated by the victim’s clan, and his moveable 
property seized and distributed, even if it is held jointly with his rela- 
tives. Their separate property is, however, exempt, nor is his family 
deprived of his land. The chile is not compelled to leave his tribe, but 

he must quit his village and always avoid meeting any of the family 

or sept of the slain, though it suffices if he merely pretend to hide so 
that his face may not be looked upon. His sons, if not grown up, 
and his daughters’ husbands and their descendants, also become chiles, 
and even Muhammadan traders who have married daughters of chiles 
must behave like any other chile when they visit the slayer’s _ village. 
Several ‘ cities of refuge ’ are inhabited almost entirely by chiles, de- 
scendants of the slayers of fellow-tribesmen. The chief of these is Mer- 
grom. The shedding of blood may be atoned for by a heavy payment 
in cash or in kind, but the amount is uncertain as it is rarely paid. 
It is said to be 400 Kfibnli rupees, and if paid reflects so much honour 
on the slayer’s family that its males are for ever afterwards permitted 
to carry about a particular kind of axe. 


V ; 
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Kafir beliefs* 


Slaves (lari) form a curious and interesting class in K4firi&tin. 
All the craftsmen, such as the carpenters, dagger-makers, iron-workers 
and weavers, are slaves, as are also those musicians who beat drums, but 
the skilled mechanics, wood-carvers, boot-makers and silver-workers 
are called jast-bari, Lowest of all are the blacksmiths. The slave 
artisans live in a particular part of the village, work for their masters 
with materials supplied them and get no wages * but if they work for 
others they are entitled to keep the pay. These slaves are entirely self- 
supporting. House slaves rank much higher than artisan slaves, live 
with their masters, and are not treated harshly. Slaves are so impure 
that they may not approach a god’s shrine too closely nor enter a 
priest’s house beyond the doorway. They are always liable to be given 
up to another tribe to be killed in atonement for a murder, as well as 
sold, and their children are their master’s property. They are how- 
ever permitted, after giving certain feasts to the free community, to 
wear the earrings of theyas£, and this privilege exalts the wearer— at 
least among the slave community. Moreover a master and slave oc- 
casionally become adoptive brothers. Slaves adopt all the customs of 
the rest of the community, and give feasts at funerals and on other 
great occasions. Neither sex has any distinctive badge, but they are 
recognizable by their physiognomy, being low-browed, very dark- 
complexioned, but of powerful build. The bondsmen are just as pat- 
riotic as the rest of the community. There is but little traffic in slaves, 
as they are not sold unless their owner becomes very poor indeed • but 
female children of slave parents are sold to the neighbouring Muham- 
madan tribes, who are thereby enabled to make converts to Isldm. 
Children born to a Kdfir by a slave mother would appear to be free, but 
of very low status. The slaves also are accorded a semi-divine origin, 
as the following narrative shows ;~ 

“ It appears that on© day up in the sky a father blacksmith said to 
his son, Bring me some fire/ Just as the lad was obeying the order, 
there was a lightening flash, and the boy fell through the slit thus 
caused in the floor of the sky on to the earth. From this youth one 
portion of the slave population is derived, the remainder being the 
offspring of Waiguli prisoners, taken in war. Of the Presun the 
following account was given me. In the beginning of the world God 
created a race of devils. He soon afterwards regretted having done so, 
but felt Himself unable to destroy all those He had so recently endowed 
with breath. But Morn (sometimes called Muhammad by Kafirs, 
under the impression that prophet and Muhammad are synonymous 
terms) grieving at the terrible state of affairs, at length obtained a 
sword from Jm rfi, and was given permission to destroy all the devils. 
He killed very many, but seven, the ancestors of the Presuns of to-day, 
managed to escape him.” ■ ■ 

Kafir theology divides the world into TJrdesh, c the world above/ the 
abode of the gods: Michdesh, the earth; and Yurdesh, the nether 
world. Both the heaven and hell for mortals are in Yurdesh, which is 
reached by a great- pit, at whose mouth sils Maramalik, the custodian 
created by lmr& for this duty. Be permits no one to return. At 
death a man’s breath or soul (shon) enters a shadow form, such as we 
.and' it then becomes a 'partir* The good. -appear to 






The Kafir pantheon. 


and in Presungul the people objected to his being shown their gods 
at all. The principal gods and goddesses are : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 


Imra. 

Moni 

Gish. 


Arom. 

Tauru. 

Sataram or Sudaram. 
Inthr. 


9. Duzhi. 

10. Noug. 

11. Parade. 

12. Shomde. 

13. Saranji or Sauranju*] 

It Nirmali fgoddesse*. 

16. Krumai or Shurnai j 


Imrd, is the creator. By his breath he created his 6 prophets/ Moni, 
Gish, etc., but Dizane sprang- from his right breast. Placing her on his 
palm Imra threw her violently upwards into a lake where she was hid. 
Bagisht alone was born in mortal wise to Dizane.* Besides his prophets 
Imrd- also created seven daughters who watch over agriculture and as 
sowing-time approaches goats are sacrificed to them for ample crops. 
Imra also created fairies and demons, but the latter gave so much 
trouble that Moni had to be permitted to exterminate them. On© he 
destroyed by secretly withdrawing seven screws or plugs from his body 
so that he fell to pieces. 

For the legends and myths winch gather round Imra the reader 
must be referred to Sir G. Robertson’s book, but one deserves special 
notice. It relates how Inthr had made Badawan his resting-place and 
there created vineyards and plea sauces, but Imrd. suddenly claimed it 
as his. In the fight that ensued Imr& drove him from place to place 
until he had to abandon the Bashgul valley and take refuge in 
Ts&rogul. 

Frequent sacrificest are made to Imra, sometimes for recovery from 
sickness, seasonable weather or other material benefits; sometimes 
from motives of simple piety. He is not more honoured than the other 
gods at the religious dances, and though he receives three-rounds there 
is none of the enthusiasm which is displayed for Gish. Possibly Imr£ 
was once chiefly worshipped and he probably still retains his ascendancy 
in Presnngul, where his principal temple is found though he has 
temples in every village, and they are also met with far from any 
dwelling. In Presungul his great temple, at Kstitigrom, the most 
sacred village in all K&firistan, is an imposing structure, elaborately 
ornamented. On its east side is a square portico, as spacious as the 
temple itself, supported on carved wooden pillars which form a kind 
of rough colonnade. The carving is of three types, a favourite on© 
being two rows of rams’ heads, one on each side. of the pillar, ex- 
tending from top to base : another consists in an animal’s head carved 
at the base from which the horns extend, crossing and re crossing each 

# The birth of Bagisht happened in this wise : In a distant land in the middle of a lake 
grew a large tree— so great that it would have taken 9 years to climb it and 18 to 
journey from one side of its spread to the ^ other. Sataram became enamoured of it, but, 
when he approached, it burst asunder disclosing Dizane and he fled in consternation. 
Dizane emerged and began to milk goats, but was ravished by a demon who had four 
eyes, two in front and two behind. To her was born Bagisht in a swift-flowing Presungul 
river whose waters parted to allow the child to step ashore unaided. On his way down 
the stream he met a stranger and learnt that he was named Bagisht. Another story is 
pat Dkane was the trunk of the sacred tree and Nirmali its roots; the tree had seven 
branches, each a family of seven brothers. * 

\ Cows are commonly sacrificed to Imra throughout dpfiristan. 
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other at intervals and ending in points, between which a grotesque face 
appears ; and the third is the common basket pattern. Under this 
portico many sacrifices are made. The effigies of Imra are in wood carved 
in relief. The figures are about 7 feet high and represent the god seated 
and working a goat-skin churn. The face of each is prodigious. The 
square-cut chin reaches within a hand’s breadth of the goat-skin on the 
god’s knees. The brow and nose are, in the majority of the figures, 
scored wit h lines, while those on the two practicable doors have rough 
iron bells suspended between the eyes. The goat-skin churns are re- 
presented as carved all over. Above the faces of the images a large 
circular head-dress appears, with a horizontal line of carving across the 
middle, and vertical cuttings running upwards and downwards from it. 
Between several of the figures there are vertical rows of what appear 
to be intended for cows’ or rams’ heads. 

From one of these tows the heads can be drawn out of their sockets, 
and the glories of the interior be partially disclosed. Above the big 
images is a board ornamented with small figures and horns. On the 
outer side of the temple, to the north, are five colossal wooden figures 
which help to support the roof. On the south side the ornamentation is 
almost entirely confined to the upper part of the wall, which consists of 
a series of carved panels. On the west there is little or no attempt at 
ornament of any kind. 

Moni ranks next to Imr& in the Kdfir pantheon and is called c tbe ’ 
prophet. He always appears as the god selected to carry out 
Imre’s behests. He has a temple in almost every village, and in 
Presun gul, where he retains his rightful position, two small patches of 
glacier several miles apart are called his marks and said to be the 
places where ho stands to play aluts (quoits). Once Moni found 
himself in Zozuk (hell) and had to he rescued by an eagle. 

Gish or Great Gish is by far the most popular god of the Bashgul 
KAfirs and every village has one or more shrines dedicated to him.* 
He is the war-god and as a man was a typical Kdfir. Some say his 
earthly name was Yazid, and lie is reported to have killed All, Hasan 
and Husain and nearly every famous Musalman known to . the Kdfirs. 
Countless bulls and be-goats are sacrificed to him, and for 15 days 
in spring slaves beat drums in his honour. 

To the east of Kdmdesh village is a very sacred spot with a temple 
to Gish, fitted with a door which is removed for a limited period each 
year. Poles project upwards from three of its corners and two of 
them are crowned with caps, one of iron, another, of mail, the spoil 
of a foray; while the third is hung round with a bunch of rude, 
tongueless bells, which are carried about at some festival.f Immedi- 
ately facing this shrine is a similar, but smaller, one dedicated to Moni, 
and this is occupied by three stones in a row, the middle and largest 
of which is worshipped as Moni. 

* one is tempted to identify Gfsh with Krishna who appears as Gisane in Arminian. But 
if Gish be Krishna at ail, he is clearly the elder Krishna .... 

+ This is also done in spring during the period while slaves beat drums m his honour 
and for four additional days. They are then carried about by an inspired priest on three 
rings, 6" in diameter, three beUe on each ring. 


* 
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* For the ancient race of this name see p. 421 
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During this period of spring* alluded to above the door of the temple 
of Gish remains open, the door being replaced early in July. For 
10 days in September drums are beaten morning, noon and night in 
Ms honour. Every raid, in which an enemy has been successfully killed, 
terminates in the heroes of it dancing at the gromma in honour of 
Gish, Only male animals, such as bulls and he-goats are offered to 
Gish. Certain smooth holes in rocks are often pointed out as his cannon. 
The god however appears to be less admired in Presungul than he is 
among the Siah-posb. 

Bagisht is a popular deity who presides over rivers, lakes and 
fountains, and helps good men in the struggle for wealth and power. 
He appears to have no temples, but three celebrated places are the 
scenes of his worship and others are sacred to him. Sheep, and 
occasionally goats, are sacrificed to him. 

Arom^ is the tutelary god of the K&m Kafirs and his little shrine 
resembles one of the ordinary effigy pedestals. At the close of a war 
the animals which ratify the treaty are sacrificed at Ms shrine. 
He had seven brothers. When the time comes for the haneash to cast 
aside their distinctive garments, a part of the ceremonial consists in 
sacrificing a he* goat to Arom. Satar&m or Sudaram is the weather 
god and regulates the rainfall. 

Dizane is a popular goddess and the Giclie or new year festival is 
held entirely in her honour. She also has special observances during 
the Dizanedu holidays. She takes care of the wheat crop and to 
increase its culture simple offerings, without sacrifice, are made to 
her. In Presungul a great irrigation channel is attributed to her and 
a good bridge is called by her name. ^ While the men are away on a 
raid the women dance and sing praises to the gods, especially to 
Dizane. Some say she was Satar&m’s daughter, and she may have been 
originally the goddess of fruitfulness. She usually shares a shrine 
with other deities, but at K&mdesh she has a pretty shrine, built by 
men brought from Presungul for the purpose. It lias the wedge- 
shaped roof common in that tract and is covered with carving. The 
poles, which are fixed along both sides of the sloping roof, support 
wooden images of birds, said to be pigeons. 

Nirmali is the KMr Lucina, taking care of women and children and 
protecting lying-in women ; the pshars or women's retreats are under 
her special protection. 

Krumai lives on the sacred mountain of Tirich Mir and is honoured 
by a comical dance which always winds up the performances at the 
regular ceremonies when each important deity is danced to in turn. 

The religious functionaries are the utah or high priest, the debilala 
who chants the praises of the gods, and the pslmr , who is temporarily 
inspired during religious ceremonies and on other occasions. All the 
ntahs are greatly respected and in Presungul there is one to each 
village, some of the elders among them being men of great sanctity. 
All are wealthy and have certain privileges. An utah may not visit 
cemeteries, use certain paths which go near receptacles for the 
dead or enter a room where a death has occurred until the effigy haft 
Been erected. Slaves must not approach his hearth. 
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The debildla is also debarred from using certain impure pathways. 
The pshurs appear to be more or less conscious impostors. 

The haneash also are considered pure and can, at some sacrifices, 
perform the .Utah’s duties. 

Festivals. — [i) The Giche or new year’s day is called the K&fir Id 
by their Muhammadan neighbours and appears to fall about January 
16th. All men who have had sons born to them during the past year 
sacrifice a goat to Dizane, and the night is spent in feasting. Early in 
the morning of the 17th torches of pinewood are deposited in a heap 
in front of the shrine of that goddess and the blaze is increased by 
throwing ghi on the fire. 

{ii) The Yeron follows about the 3rd February and the urir enter* 
tain the whole village. It is quite a minor festival. 

(in) The Taska falls about February 18th. Small boys are encouraged 
to abuse grown men and snowball fights take place. On the 20th there 
is a greaf dance in the afternoon at the grovima, attended by the 
haneash in their robes and by all thejast in gorgeous attire. Gish is 
principally honoured, and all the religious functionaries are also 
present. In the evening a subdued revel called the praehi nat (dauce) 
is held at the gromma, but only boys of the lower orders appear to 
indulge in it. 

The day following is devoted to throwing an iron ball, called sMl. 
This is thrown by the young men and the victor has the privilege of 
feasting the village. The contest appears to be in honour of imrii, 
who made the ball when he created the world. 

(i») The Marnma, falling about March 8th, is essentially a women’s 
festival. On the preceding evening they cook ripe and bread, small 
quantities of which are placed early on the 8th, with ghi and wine in 
front of the family effigies. The offerings are then washed away by 
gushes of water from a goat-skin. The women next proceed to the 
pshar, where they feast and amuse themselves with loud laughter. 
On their way home they exchange indelicate chaff with the men, who 
offer them necklets or other small articles to be danced for. Near 
each house a small portion of prepared food is placed on the ground 
in the nam e of every deceased relative who can be remembered and 
this too is swept away by water. The food left over is then feasted on. 

(■u) TheDuban is the great festivity of the year, lasting 11 days 
from about March 19th — 29th. It has an elaborate ceremonial, but 
its chief features are dancing, processions and the antics of the buffoon 

prie • : 'V/ v 

(vi) The Azhindra, on April 6th, is solemnised by a procession to 
the upright stones which form the shrines _ of Bagisht and Duzhi. 
The haneash are allowed to leave the village for this occasion. 
Games of aluts and foot-races are its principal features, but Bagisht 
is also honoured by a bull sacrifice and recitations, 

(mi) The Diran, about May 9th, is a festival of purification. A 
regular procession goes to Irnr&’s tempi©, the priest sprinkling water 
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on its members with a sprig of juniper. A cow is sacrificed to 
Imr&, and baskets full of flour, with a bread-cake shaped like a rosette 
on top, are placed before the shrine. Then the assembly moves a 
little to the north, and a goat is sacrificed to Bagisht at his distant 
shrine, the idea being that the sacrifice is offered through the air, 
A display of archery follows. 

(viii) The Gerdulan falls about June 5th and appears to be of 
secondary importance. 

(ix) The Patilo, about the 30th of June, is celebrated by picturesque 
dancing at night in honour of lmr&. 

(x) The Dizanedu, falling on July 9th, merits a full quotation of 
Sir George .Robertson’s account: “For two days previously,” he 
writes, “ men and boys had been hurrying in from all sides bringing 
cheeses and ghi. Every pshal or dairy farm contributed. At two 
o’clock the male inhabitants of Kamdesh went to Dizane’s shrine 
to sacrifice a couple of goats, and make offerings of portions of cheese 
and bread-cakes. 

Then the whole company returned to Gish’s temple. An immense 
pile of fine cheeses was heaped upon the wooden platform close by, and 
from each one a shallow circular fragment was cut out. The convex 
pieces were placed on the cedar branches with bread-cakes and ghi 
during a regular worship of Gish. 

This ceremony over, the people collected into groups, scales were 
produced, and all the cheeses were cut into portions. Each share was 
weighed separately, the wake-weights being neatly skewered on to 
the big pieces with little bits of stick. While this was being done 
the goat’s flesh, divided into “messes”, was being cooked in two 
large vessels, the green twigs used to bind together the different 
shares simmering away merrily with the meat. Women brought 
bread from the different houses, and ultimately stood in a row in the 
background, while their male relations thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
There was a regular religions ceremony performed by Utah, and just 
before this began, Shahru, the mad priest, at the invitation of the 
oldest of the Mirs, replaced the shutter which closed the tiny door 
or window of Gish’s temple. This shutter had remained on the top 
of the shrine ever since Shahru had removed it early in the year.” 

(xi) The Munzilo, held about August 17th, appears to be mainly 
devoted to the final ceremonies for the Jcaneash . It lasts several days. 
Gish and Dizane are chiefly honoured. 

(xii) The Nilu festival begins late on the evening of September 1 7th, 
and on the 18th boys of 6 to 12, the only performers, collect about 
4 p.m. and are dressed in gala costumes. After they have 
danced, Imr& is worshipped, without a sacrifice, and a fire lit. On the 
19th the men dance and songs are chanted in honour of Gish, Dizane 
and other deities. The proceedings close with a dance to Krumai 

This is the last festival of the year. 



It is always placed on the outskirts of the village, or even outsia© it, and is 
'apartment, in whose construction very little wood enters. In the Bashgul 
■* * 1 4 by two or three sheep-skins fastened toapole and stuck on the 

the merest hovel, half underground, yet incompletely sheltered, 
be separated from the village by a river, but it is much better 
“ line, the doors all facing the water, if it is on a 


* Or pshar, 

a low, square — .. . 

valley it is also distinguished by two or 
roof. Elsewhere it may be f 
In Presungul the pshar may _ . , 

built and consists of two or three rooms in a 
river-bank ; and the sheep-skins are not m vogue, 
f For marriage customs, see p. 427 supra. 
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Birth customs . 

When delivery is imminent the woman goes to the Nirmalb house* 
and remains therefor 20 days if the child is a girl, or 21 if it is a 
boy. After a ceremonial ablution she then returns home, but is 
allowed a further rest of 12 days there. The instant a. child is bora 
it is given to the mother to suckle and an old woman names all its 
. ancestors or ancestresses, as the case may be, and stops the moment 
it begins to feed. The name on her lips at that moment is the child’s 
for life, buckling continues for two or three years. 

Boys may not wear trousers till they have been taken to Dizane’s 
shrine at the Giehe festival, dressed in that garb of manhood, and 
sacrifice has been made there. This is followed by a feast. The sons 
of poor men are often associated in this observance with boys who 
are better off. Boys who take part in the sanaukan of a kaneash 
are exempt from further observances/!* 

Games, — Games play an important part in Kafir life. With one 
exception boys and girls play separately, the former playing rough 
games. One is played by four boys on each side, each player holding 
a bi^ toe with the opposite band and hopping on the other foot. The 
object is to enable the 'back’ to get through to the other side’s 
goal. The game is played with wonderful pluck and good temper. 
Shooting arrows, rough and tumble fighting and pitching walnuts are 
the less violent amusements. Gilds play at ball, knuckle-bones (in 
which walnuts are however used) and swinging. The only game 
played by girls and boys together is an imitation of the national 
dance. Men play a kind of touch, in which the object is to tread 
on a man’s instep to make him prisoner, archery, aluts , which is a 
kind of quoit, played with flat stones and various athletic exercises. 
The stone-bow is used by both men and boys and exactly resembles 
the Indian gulel A fairly popular game is a kind of curling with 
walnuts on the house-tops. 

No game, however, plays so important a part as dancing. Kafirs 
dance when they are happy and when in mourning. They dance to 
* amuse ’ the injured, the sick and the dying, but possibly this is really 
done as a form of supplication to the gods, who are propitiated by 
songs dancings and feasting, which includes sacrifices, and never in any 
other way. The chief occasions for dancing are the dances of the 
: as l to the gods, those to the illustrious dead, those performed by the 
women to the gods while the men are raiding, those of homicides to 
Gish, at a Kafir’s death and on the erection of effigies. These dances 
are performed inside the gromma or dancing-place which is thus 
described by Sir G. Robertson : — 

tt rjT| ie dancing-place is always the most important spot in a KAfir 
village. There °is usually only one, hut K&mdesh and BragamatAi 
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Kafir dances* 

have two each. A dancing- place should consist of a house to be 
used in winter and in bad weather, a boarded platform, and a level 
piece of ground, on which particular dances are performed, furnished 
with a rude stone altar. A description of the upper K4mdesh dancing- 
place will also apply, with some modifications, to all similar places 
in the Bashgul valley. 

The whole place is called the gromma , a name evidently derived 
from the word qrom or brom, the Bashgul term for a village. A 
K&fir who had been to India with me always called the gromma the 
“church” when he spoke Urdu, To the north of the Kfimdesh 
dancing-place is the gromma or dancing-house. 

It is 12 feet high, 35 long and 80 broad. Its sides are barred, not 
closed, by heavy square beams, between the intervals of which 
spectators can thrust their heads and shoulders restfully. 

During a spectacle these apertures are generally crowded with 
the h. ads of girls and women. Down the centre of the gromma run 
two rows of massive pillars which support the heavy roof. They 
are about six feet apart.. The central four are quite plain, except at 
the top, where they are ornamented with carved horses 3 heads. The 
remaining four are completely covered with the ordinary basket-work 
carving. In the middle of the roof there is a four feet square smoke- 
bole. Bordering the gromma to the south is the largest level space in 
the village. It is about thirty yards square. On it there is a rude 
altar, formed of two upright stones, with a horizontal one on top. 
On this altar there is almost always to be seen the remains of a recent 
fire. To the east this space is continuous with a platform, which is 
carried out from the steep slope and maintained in that position by 
wooden pillars and beams. It looks, and is, a shaky structure. A 
railing runs round its three dangerous sides. Seats are provided on it 
in the shape of long planks of comfortable breadth, a few inches off the 
floor. These platforms are always to be seen if the village is built on 
the side of a hill. Most of the shrines at Kamdesh are provided with 
a platform which only differs from that at the gromma in point of size. 
In villages built on the flat, such as those in the upper part of the 
Bashgul valley, the platforms are lifted off the ground on trestles. 
.They are indeed an essential part of every dancing-place, because 
certain ceremonies cannot be performed except upon them. 

The gromma of a Presun (Viron) village differs considerably from 
those of the Bdshgul valley. In the first place, they are nearly all of 
them half underground, that at Digrom, for example, is like a huge 
bear-pit and is reached by long passages sloping down from the vil- 
lage level. They are very large, as they are used for guest-houses, 
and are capable of holding a large number of people. In one corner 
they generally have a small shrine, containing a quaintly carved idol 
of some god. The four central . pillars are hewn into marvellously 
grotesque figures, the huge shield-shaped faces of which are more 
than two feet in length. Tlie arms are made to hang from the line of 
the brows, while, if a goddess is represented the long narrow breasts, 
which look like a pair of supplementary arms, start from between the 
amis and* the brows. There is never any doubt, however, about the 
the sex of an effigy of this kind. The knees of the figure are' made 
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to approacli one another, while fclie feet are far apart, as if, indeed, 
the god or goddess was swarming up the pole backwards. 57 

Kafsh-doz (Pers.) a boot-sewer : see under Moehi. 

Kahar, fern* - 1 , ~nx, a synonym for Jhiwar. The Kaliar is also styled 
Mahra, and in Ferozepur at least settles all his disputes in a 
caste fanchayat . Curiously enough the Muhammadan KaMr retains 
the cult of the water-god Khw&ja Khizr, which the Jhiwar also affects. 
On the Juuina he worships the Khwaja, repeating his name and that 
of Hanuman every night and morning to keep himself safe for the 
ensuing twelve hours. They call themselves the bdlM or children of 
the Kbw&ja. The Gharuk sub-caste of the Kaliars, however, claim 
descent from the Kauravas and never bathe in the Kurukshetr. 

Kahdar, a Muhammadan J&t, clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Karl, a tribe of Jfits, which in Ludhiana observes th ejhavdi rite at weddings. 
A loaf 1 J mcms in weight is also cooked and of this £ man goes to a 
Bharai, the rest being distributed among the kinsmen. 

Karl on, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and other districts, 
especially in SMlko$. They claim descent from Raja Vikramajit of the 
Lunar race, through Raja Jagdeo of Dardnagar, concerning whom they 
tell the* well-worn legend that in his generosity he promised his sister 
whatsoever she might ask. She claimed his head and he fulfilled 
his promise, but was miraculously restored to life. Bis descendant in 
the 4th generation Kahlwfin gave his name to the tribe. Fourth from 
him came Soli or Sodi under whom they left D&r&iagar and settled 
near Batfila in Gurd&spur, whence they spread into Si&lkofc. Muham- 
madan Kahlons perform the nihdh, but they also observe Hindu 
observances at a wedding and when the procession sets out they go to 
a chhari or malha tree outside the village. There a lamp is lighted in 
an earthen vessel and a thread tied round a branch of the tree. The 
bridegroom then cuts off the branch with a sword and puts it in the 
vessel.* Its jathera is B&ba Phul Johad. 

Kahluria, 'of Kahlur/ one of the Simla Hill States. A Hindu Rfijpufc sept 
of the 1st grade, found in Hoshiarpur. 

Kahon, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and MulfeSn. 

Kahut, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Shalipur, Gnjrat, Rawalpindi, 
Hazfira and Jhelum. They give their name to the Kahut a hills of Rawal- 
pindi (now held by the Ketw&i andDhanial) and to the town of Kahfita, 
now a Janjua possession, Their present head-quarters are found in the 
Salt Range and give its name to the Kahutfini ildqa of Chafcw&l tahsil. 
They now declare that they were originally located in Arabia, and are 
Qureshis, the present tribal name being merely that of their common 
ancestor: 24 generations ago, about the year A. D. 1859 their ancestor 
Said Naw&b Ali migrated to Delhi, in the reign of “ Firoz SMh, 
Ghori 75 : (Firoz Tnghlaq, son of Muhammad Tughlaq, is no doubt 
meant: he reigned from 1351 to 1388 A. D.) : on the way to Delhi 

* They are said to avoid saying 'las* (enough) while a wedding party Is eating in the 

brides house. ' ■ 
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they fought and conquered a pagan king of Si&lkot, named Sain Pfl, 
who was, they say, probably a Dogra prince. On reaching Delhi they 
paid their respects to the king who ordered them to hold the Dhanni 
and the Salt Range on his behalf: under the leadership of Kahut, the son 
of Nawdb Ali, they accordingly retraced theit* steps to this district, and 
settled first at Gagnelpur, of which the ruined site is shown in Mauza 
Wariatnai near the foot of the Salt Range : here they remained for 
some time, realising the revenue from the Janjuas of the hills and the 
Gujar graziers of the -Dhanni, and remitting: it to Delhi. The Mdirs 
and Kassars had not then arrived in these parts, but came six or seven 
generations afterwards. The eastern Dhanni was then a lake, which 
on the coming of Bdbar was drained at his command, the Kalrnts taking 
part in the work and colonising the land reclaimed. Chaudhri Sahnsar, 
8th in descent from Kahut, was their ancestor in the time of Bdbar. 

They have no peculiar customs, except that the males of the tribe 
never wear blue clothes, or, if they do; fall ill: this is ascribed to the 
vow of a sick ancestor. The tribe is not divided into clans. They in- 
termarry to some extent with Mairs and Kassars, and now and then with 
Aw&ns, both giving and taking daughters : but usually marry within 
the tribe.* The remarriage of widows is permitted, but is not custom- 
ary in good families: where it is allowed, it is not necessary that the 
widow should marry her deceased husband’s brother. 

The mir&sis of the tribe give some of the usual rhymes : one relates 
to the passage of B&bar through Kallar Kah&r, the first two lines being 
as given by the Kassar mirdsis, with the addition of a third, Kahut. 
poire Abu Tdlab de awwal a’e : but tbe latter does not hang well to- 
gether with what precedes it : the Abu Tdlab referred to was the uncle 
of the Prophet. Another runs : Kahut charhid Dihlion sat mar naqdre : 
char hazdr bhird anr karnmi sdre : Kahut Dhoni surkhru hoid : sunnid 
chandal sdre . Dhond is the name of a Kahut leader, they say. A 
third is a war song relating to fights of the Kahuts with the Janjuas. 

Like the Mdirs and Kassars they seem to have been ever violent and 
masterful, and to have retained their independence in a singular degree, 
but though they differ little in character and appearance from those 
tribes it is doubtful whether they are of the same stock. Though they 
may be regarded as Rdjputs by status they do not appear to have ever 
claimed Rajput descent and indeed their bards claimed for them Mughal 
origin. 

Kaimal-khel, see under Hatikhel. 

Kaim-ma&am, see Qdim-makam. 

Kaith, Eaith, fern. KaithiM, -n£, -yanI. Kanith, fern. 4, -irf, -ian£, Kayate, 
KayAsth (a) .— In the Kdngra hills the kaithf is an accountant. 

* But they do not many with Qureshis, and are entirely agricultural or employed in 
Government service. They rank a little below the Mairs and Kassars, but occasionally inter- 
marry with them. 

f "With the characteristic Indian tendency to define status in terms of origin by birth 
the name of in the Punjab hills is said to be applied to members of a mixed cast® 
formed by the intermarriage of Urahmans and KAyaths proper and even of Banias who follow 
clerkly pursuits. Their caste would be Mahajan (PabAri) and their occupation kditK Mr. 
Barnes said : The Kayatfc of the hills is not identical with the KAyath of the plains. H© 

41 belongs to the Vaisya or commercial class and is entitled to wear the janeo or sacred 
‘‘thread. The KAyaib of the plains is a Stidra, and is not entitled to assume the juneo** 
In Baahahr the Hyath is a temple seryant. 
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In tli© plains the Knyath or Kayastli ;s a caste— the well-known 
writer class of Hindustan. A full account of the caste and of its 
origins, which are fiercely disputed, would be beyond the scope of this 
article, but it may be noted that the Kayasthas ^ say that they sprang 
from the body of Brahma who by virtue of his ascetic powers gave 
birth to a son named OhitiA Gupta.* This son he bade go to Dharam- 
purl, serve Yama R4ja, and make the people of the world fulfil their 
'karma. His descendants are known as Kayasthas or K&yakd Stk&n. + 

By R4ja Mann’s daughter Chifcra Gupta had four sons, Matlw, Bhat- 
n4gar, Saksena and Sribastana. By Snsarman Eishfs daughter he 
had eight sons, Nigani, Ansliat, Gaur, Karain, B4lmik, ITmiya, Kul, 
Sarsat and Saraj Dhaj. The 12 groups of the Kayasthas are named 
aftr-r these 12 sons. But all 12 are not represented in the Punjab. In 
Jincl for instance only four are found, viz., Matliar, Bhatn4gar, Saksena 
and Sriv&stana. As a rule they mix freely but in some places. Srivds- 
tana and Saksena do not smoke from the same hukka or eat hack chi roti 
together. They form one endogamous group. In Jmd they are chiefly 
of the Kasliyab gotra , but some families belong to the Bhats and one or 
two other gotras. In all the groups there are sub-groups {ah) named 
after places, so that there are 84 als in the 12 groups. Two ala, viz, 
those of the father and mother, are avoided in marriage. 

Karewa is never allowed and polygamy very rarely practised. 
Kayastha marrying a female of a kuf or tribe below him in the social 
scale is usually excommunicated. But the extreme step is not taken if 
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the mountains south of the Zhob Yalley are held by the Musa Khel, a 
Kdkar clan, and the I sot, a clan of the Parni Afghans who are akin 
to the K&kars. K&kar had IS sons of his own and adopted 6 more, 
and these founded 24 clans. Id is difficult to regard the K&kars as 
Seythie. 

Kakar, a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Kakar, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kakezai, a Muhammadan JYit clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
See also under Kai&l. 

Kakkezai,* a class of Muhammadan traders found all over India and as far 
west as Kandahar. They claim to be by descent Afghans of Seist&n, 
sprang from Kakka, a son of Karn, and the nucleus of the class may 
well be a pure PathAn clan. But the sections of the Kakkezai include 
such names as Bhursi, Malak, Kethale, Kasoliya Shaikh, Vansare and 
Nakhasria, and, in Sialkot, Bale, Bhagirath, 0h4ndi, H&nda/f Khoria, 
Wadrath and Wanjotra, which hardly point to an Afghan origin and 
lend colour to the theory that the Kakkezai were, like the Khoja, Hindus 
converted at an early period of the Muhammadan invasions and affiliat- 
ed to a PatMn clan. A family at Pasrur in Si&lkot is called Mir Daha, 
and the office of that name at Bajw&ra in Hoslii&rpur was held by a 
Kakkezai family in 1120 Hijri. In the Jullundur Do&b a branch of the 
Kakkezais, entitled Shaikhs, rose to eminence during Sikh times and 
even gave governors to Kashmir. The community is an influential 
and enterprising one in the Punjab. 

Kakra, a military Brahman family, settled at Ar& in Jhelum. 

Kakri, an Ar&in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Kakuana. — T he term for KumMrs in the Sandal B&r in Jhang; They are 
found as cultivators in many rahnas or hamlets, and also have rahnas 
of their own to which they have gathered to avoid the hegdr laid on 
them in other villages. They are called KakMna, and say they are 
not KumMrs, but Jilts, descended from one K&ku : and that they took 
to pot-making a few generations ago. 

K ARAL, (1) a Muhammadan J&fc clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and MultAn : (2) Kal&l or Kar£I, a class of very varying status and 
probably composite origin. The Kar&l claim Hindu R&jpufc ancestry 
and derive their name from Karauli, the State in Mjput&na. They are 
divided into 52 clans or gots including the Tulsi and Pital (in Kapur- 
thala). These Karels are also styled Ahluw&lia, from Ahlu, a village 
in Lahore, and the Ahlu w alia sections are said to be: Tulsi, Phul 
Mali, Rekhi, S&d and Segat. The Kar&ls are found in all the Districts 
of the Northern Punjab from Gujr&t to Hoshi&rpur, and are said to 
avoid widow remarriage. 

The Kal&L or Neb are also Hindus, but they more frequently em- 
brace Sikhism than the Karels. They are by profession distillers, and 
the word Kalal appears to be derived from kuldl } a potter. 

. . # Mackenzie says the Kakkezai are also' called BuJledee (Bileladld), bathe does not explain 
the term. Gujrat Sett, Rep., 1861, p. 27. Bulledee may be a transliteration of Baledi, ‘one 
’who herds oxen’ : Punjabi Piety., p. 86, 

; + Handa is a got of the Khatris, 
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The Kalal gots are not apparently numerous and include : 

Bhagar. Hafcyar. 

Bhamral. Jajj. 

Bhanclari. Janwatti'a. 

Bharwathfa. Ladhathia. 

Bhukai. Mammak. 

Bimbat. Paintal. 

Pall. 

These, ifc will be observed, differ from the KaiAl gots on the one 
band and the Kakkezai sections on the oilier. 

Kalandae, see Qalandai’. 

Kalaigab see Tbatkera. 

Kaiar, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) found iu Amritsar and Multan ; (2) a 
Balocli clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kalas, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaeasan, a Muhammadan Jilt, clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kalasakah, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kalash, a tribe of Kdfirs, long subject to Chitral and found in two small 
villages, Kalashgum and Bidir of that State. They speak the Kdlasli 
language and are Faqir Miskiu by status. The Kam Kafirs affirm 
that the whole of the country from the Eastern Kafiristan frontier as 
far as Gilgit was once inhabited by the Kalach. 

Kalawt, Kalawant, fem. -ani, -k£, a class of professional musicians and 
singers : see under Bh4t. 

Kaleka, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Kaler, (I) A Jilt tribe found in Jind, where the samddh of its Sidh, Didfir 
Singh, at Bhammawadi is revered on the 1st badi of Magh. cf. 
Bhatanch. It is also found in Sidlkot, where it claims Chauliffii Rfijput 
origin, like the Ohxmas, and descent from R4j4 Kang through Kahr 
and his descendants Dura and Kattu who migrated to that District in 
Jahdngir’s time. In Ludhidna the Kaler Jfits at weddings worship their 
jathera at his matt or shrine. They also affect Sakiii Sarwar and 
at* marriages an offering of bread is made to a Bharai. The first 
milk of a cow or buffalo is given to a virgin and, if it is abundant, to 
other girls as well. It is al=o found as an agricultural clan in Amritsar 
and in Montgomery, in which latter District it is Muhammadan : (2) an 
A tain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalera, a Muhammadan tribe, found in Montgomery (probably Kaler). 

Kalekoth, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kalgan, Kalghfin, an Awffii clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

KalhIr (? Kalfr) a tribe of data. It holds about 16 villages in pargana 
Indri in Karnsfl but describes the number as 12 (a bard). Dabkanli 
Kal4n is its parent village, and it is also the parent village of 12 
K4lhir villages east of the Jumna, of 12 across the Ganges in Motadfibad , 
and of 17 villages in Am b&la. The Kalhfrs are divided into two clans 
or beong, Mandhan and Turka which cannot intermarry. Mandhan was 
son of M4nd, and Turka of Jejal, and M4nd and Jejal wex*e brothers. 
Originally they came from Ajudhya, first migrating to Pamaktoda in the 
Daklxan or Malwa, and afterwards to Dardrehra in Jaipur. 






The Kalhoms , 


Kalhora or Sakai, originally a J£t tribe, also known as Dod&i Lati,* * * § which 
gave a dynasty to Sind and is still represented in Dera Gh&zi Kh fin. 
Its ancestors were darmshes or religious mendicants who followed the 
tenets of the Sayyid Muhammad, the Junpuri, a noted teacher, and 
one of them, H arums, espoused a daughter of the Abara J&ts of Sind, 
receiving a grant of land as her dower. His son or grandson, Shaikh 
Nasir, and Ms non Shaikh Din Muhammad established their temporal 
and spiritual authority ove-r the Abara territory in Upper Sind. His 
brother Y&r Muhammad threw off all allegiance to the Mughals, seized 
the Siwistdn sark&r of Thatha, the Siwi mahdll of Bakha.r in the 
MulMn Province, and DiMr, and wrested the title of Kliud&y&r from 
the Mughal authorities.f His descendant Nur Muhammad drove the 
D&udpotras out of the zammd&ri of Lakldii, in the Bakhar mahdlL% 
In 3 736-37 the Lati Khan, KhucMy&r,§ received the province of Thatha, 
together with the southern part of the Bakhar sarkdr , but two or three 
years later he was stripped of two-thirds of his territory by Nadir Shah. 
After Nadir SMh ; s death however the Khuday&r assumed authority 
over all Sind, under the nominal suzeraignty of the Durrdmis, but their 
rule was short-lived. Nur Muhammad Kalhora was succeeded on his 
death in 1752 by his son Muhammad Murad, but he only ruled for five 
years and was deposed by the T&lpur Baloch, who set up his brother 
Mi&n Ghul&m Shah (1757-58). An attempt by his brother Attar Khrin 
to regain Sind, under the authority of a Durr&ni grant, failed. || * Ghul&m 
Sh^h died in 1771, while superintending the erection of the fortress of 
Haidardhad in Sindh, after a stormy reign of 15 years. He had in 
1758 allowed the East India Company to establish a factory in Sindh, 
but Sarfardz Khdn, his son and successor, cancelled the permit in 1775. 
A year previously he had caused Bahrdm Khin, head of the Tdlpurs, 
and one of his sons to be assassinated, and this led his dethronement, in 
or about 1786. 


* Lati is said to be derived from the Hind in lat, * tangled or clotted hair,’ and kalhorah 
in Sindhi is said to bear the same meaning. A derivation from lat, a ‘ club * in Sindhi, has 
also been suggested, and in front of the Kalhora chief’s tomb at KhudA-abdd a number of 
clubs are suspended. 

f According to the Dera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer, p. 23, Yar Muhammad aided by the KMn 
of Kalat defeated the governor of Sevi about 170o. After establishing himself in Northern 
Sindh, he made his formal submission to Jahandar Shah on his succession to the throne of 
Delhi and was invested with the title of Nawdb , and the governorship of Sevi. 

X And socn came into contact with the Mir ranis, ibid. p. 28. 

§ The title Khudayar appears to have been hereditary, or to have been bestowed upon 
the manaabri&r or office-holder for the time being by the Mughals. But according to the 
Dera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer (p. 24) Nur Muhammad submitted to Ahmad Shah Durrani on 
Nadir Shah’s assassination and received from him the title of SMh Naw&z Khin. A year 
or two later however he rebelled and was driven into Jaisalmer. 

|| According to Shalrimat Ali ( Picturesque Sketches in India) Attar Kirin was sent, along 
with a force by Ahmad Shah and on his arrival at Shikarpur Mian GhuUm SMh fled, but 
he was supported by the AbMssi family, rulers of Bahawalpur, and he and another brother 
Ahmadyar defeated Attar Khan. The latter obtained a second force from Ahmad Shah and 
the brothers then divided their territories, Ghulam Shah taking Thatha, and Attar Khuda-abad 
and Ahmadadrid. Attar was however soon dispossessed again and settled at Ikhtiyar Kirin 
whence he made several more attempts to oust Ghulam SMh. The story given in the Dera 
Glrizi Khan Gazetteer that Mahmud Shah Gujar helped Ghulam Shah to re-establish the 
Kalhora power at Dera Ghazi Khan is probably incorrect. The other version, that he was 
opposed by Mahmud Shah and also by the Ghdzi Khan is more probable. That Ahmad 
Shah despatched Kaura Mai, governor of Multan, against the Kalhora in 1758 is also likely 
but Ms defeat by Kaura Mai, if it ever occurred, cannot have been severe, for in 1769 
Ghulim SMh finally broke the Mirrani power after taking Dera GMzi Khan. 
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The name Sakai or Serai is borne by the notable Kalliora family of 
Hdjipur in the Jdmpur tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khdn, For an account of 
it reference must b© made to the Dera Ghdzi Khan Gazetteer, pp. 91 — 94, 
but it should be noted that the statement therein made that the Daud- 
potras are descended from Jam Jinrjar and therefor© akin to the 
Kalhoras is repudiated by the Abbassi or Daudpotka tribe, though it was 
accepted by Eaverty. 

Kaliar, a sept of Rajputs, found at Pdnipat. Its family saint, KaM Savyid, 
is a great worker of miracles, and anyone sleeping near his shrine 
most lie on the ground or he will be bitten by a snake. But if a snake 
bite a man on a KalidFs ground he will suffer no harm. 

Kalxrawan, a tribe of J&ts, claiming descent from a Siroha Rajput by a 
Main J&t wife ; found in Hissar. 

Kal Khand, a tribe of Jdts, descended from Kaia. It has for 25 genera* 
tions been settled in tahsil Jxnd, but came originally from R&mpur 
Khandal in Delhi, 

Kallas, a tribe found in Jhelum : see under Bharat. 

Kallu, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, in Montgomery (where it 
is Muhammadan), and also in Shdhpur. 

Kalmat, -i. — *A Balock tribe. Formerly of great importance, the Kalmats 
fought with the Marris. Dames describes them as a Levitieal tribe, 
probably non-Baloch. They are now found at Pdsni in Mekrdn and in 
Sindh. The name is probably derived from Khalmat in Mekrdn, the 
connection with the Karmati (the Karmatian heretics of Elliot’s History 
of India ) being doubtful. 

Kalo, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 

Kalok, a Jat tribe, found in Sidlkot. It is described as of Somabansi or 
Lunar descent, from Rdjd Jdgdeo of Dharanagar, and has three rnovis or 
clans, Nehut, Jodh and Banna. Doubtless Kahlon. 

Kaleu, a Jd$ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn tahsil, where Kdlru employes 
of Shdh Jahdn’s army received grants of land. 

Kals, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, and in Montgomery (where it is 
Muhammadan). 

Kalsan, a Gujar tribe, claiming descent from Edna Har Rai, Ohauhdn, by a 
Gujar wife. He assigned them a part of his conquests in the Jumna 
Dokb and they still hold a little land in the Chauhdn Nlrdak of Karndh 

Kalsan, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalsiya, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaltera, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Kalya, (1) a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : (2) a 
Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and (8) an Awan clan 
(agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kalyae, (1) a Rdjput clan (agricultural) found in Shdhpur: (2) a Jd$ clan 
(agricultural) found in Multdn. 



* Theorem or bharera is also said to be a silversmith ; see under Lobar. 
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Kama. — (1) A maxi, generally of low-caste, who has brought himself and 
even his descendants for several generations under obligation to serve a 
land-holder on account of debt, the service being rendered in lieu of the 
interest while the principal remained as a perpetual debt. This condi- 
tion of service still exists in Chamba, though more or less secretly, as it is 
contrary to the State law, and also in Kullu in spite of the law. It pro- 
bably exists all through the hills. (2) The hdma of the plains is a field 
labourer. 

Kamalia, Kambalia : see Gadaria. In Karndl Muhammadan Jdts who have 
taken to blanket weaving are also called Kamalias and are said to 
marry only among themselves. But the Hindu Kamalias appear to be 
all Gaclarias in fact. 

Kamachi, a small tribe of vagrant minstrels, apparently akin to the 
. Mirdsis. 

Kamalzai, one of the four main divisions of the Mandane branch of the 
Khakhai (Khashi) Pathdns. The Kamdlzai and Amazai, another branch, 
are found in Marddn and the Razzar in Peshawar, 

Kamangae, Kaxnagar, a bow-maker. With him may be classed the Ur-gar 
or arrow-maker, and possibly the pharera , but the latter appears to be 
merely the hill name for the rangsaz .* The Kamagar, as he is com- 
monly called, is chiefly found in towns and cantonments and, except in 
K&ngra, is always a Muhammadan. Now that bows are only made 
for presentation the Kamagar has taken to wood decoration in general. 
Any colour or lacquer that can be put on in a lathe is generally applied 
by the Kharddi, but flat or uneven surfaces are decorated either by the 
Kamangar or by the rangsaz , the former doing the finer sorts of work. 
The Kama n gar does not form a distinct caste, but is professionally 
inferior to the Tarkhan or rangsaz , though he belongs to the Tarkhan 
caste. 

Kambalia. See Gadaria. 

Kamboh.~(1) The Kamboh is one of the finest cultivating castes in the 
Punjab. They seldom engage in market-gardening, but they are no 
less industrious and skilful than the Arams. They are found in the 
upper Sutlej valley as low down as Montgomery, throughout the 
northern portion of the eastern plains, and as low down the Jumna 
valley as Karndl, They are especially numerous in Kapurthala. The 
Jumna Kambohs seem to have come into the valley from the west, and 
there has lately been a very large influx of Kambohs from the northern 
tracts of Patidla into the great dhdk jungles between Thdnesar and the 
river. The Sutlej Kambohs of Montgomery are divided into two 
branches, one of which came up the river from the Multdn country 
(whence they are called lammawdlas, fr, lamma, c west*) and the other 
down the valley from the neighbourhood of Kapurthala (whence they 
are called tappawala, from tappa, said to be the region between the 
Beds and Sutlej), both movements having taken place under the Sikh 
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rale. Under that rule they also came into J ullundur from Kapurfhala.* 
They claim descent from B4ja Karan* and say that their ancestor fled 
to Kashmir, The Kambohs of Bijoor also trace their origin to the 
trans-Indus country* and Mr. Purser accepts this tradition as evidently 
true. They are said by some to be ancient inhabitants of Persia* and 
the Kama! Kambohs trace their origin from Garb Ghazni ; but the 
fact that 40 per cent, of them are Hindus and 2 $ per cent;. Sikhs is 
conclusive against their having had any extra-Indian origin* unless at 
a very remote period. Arams and Kambohs are commonly supposed to 
be closely related : indeed in Montgomery a man appears to be called 
A rain if he is Musa! man and Kamboh if Hindu.t But that this is not 
always the case is evident from the fact of a very considerable propor- 
tion of the Kambohs of Amritsar* Lahore* Ferozepur* Pati&la* N&bha* 
and Maler Kotla having returned themselves as Musalmans, although 
Musalm&n Arshins are also numerous in those tracts. In Jullundur the 
village of Bhalow&l is owned partly by Kambohs and partly by Arams* 
both being Musalm&n. It is perhaps doubtful, whether the supposed 
relationship has any further basis than the fact that they both came 
from the west* and are both of much the same social standing and 
agricultural repute. It is highly probable that the nucleus of the 
Ar din caste was a group of Hindu. Kambohs converted to Isl&m. Thus 
in Jullundur the Gaure* Hdnda and Morni clans are found in both 
castes* and in Montgomery several of their clan names are identical. 
It is said by some that the chief distinction is that the Kambohs take 
money for their daughters* while the Ardins do not. But the social 
standing of the Kamboh is on the whole superior to that of the Ardin* 
and very markedly so where the latter is a vegetable-grower. The 
Kamboh* moreover* is not a mere agriculturist. He not infrequently 
engages in trade* and even takes service in the army or in offices or 
even as a private servant* while Ms wife not infrequently lends money 
even where he is a mere husbandman ; and under Akbar a Kamboh 
general called Shdhbaz Khdn commanded 5*000 men and distinguished 
himself greatly in Bengal.^ Musalman Kambohs held Selina in Gur- 
gaonsorne centuries ago ; and the tombs and mosques that they have left 
show that they must have enjoyed a considerable position. The mili- 
tary* mercantile* and clerkly Kambohs are said to be distinguished as 
Qalmi or “ men of the pen,” and not to intermarry with the agricultural 
or Khaki section of the caste. But this is probably a mere social^ cus- 
tom and not a caste rule. The Kambohs do not seem to bear as high a 



Kamboh etymologies . 


character for honesty as they do for skill. There is a Persian proverb 
current in the United Provinces : u The Afghans, the Kambohs, and the 
Kashmiris ; all three are rognes ijbadzat)” and in Karn&l Mr. Benton 
described them as f<r notoriously deceitful and treacherous,” On the other 
hand Sard&r Gurdidl Singh states, it is not known on what authority 
that “ during the reign of terror io India, it was the Kambohs who were 
trusted by the rich bankers for carrying their cash in the disguise of 
faqirs” The Kambohs are said to be exceptionally numerous in 
Meerut. Their location under the hills lends some slight support to 
their tradition of origin from Kashmir. 

The Kambohs are not very numerous in the State or BaMwalpur, 
but they offer some points of interest. The Hindu Kambohs 150 
years ago, occupied Jhullan, a village on the right bank of the Sutlej 
not far from Pdkpattan. Being oppressed they migrated and founded 
Jhullan, a village in KArd&ri Minchin&bad. Jhullan was a Bodla faqir 
to whom they paid special reverence and after whom they named their 
villages, and his descendant Ihsan Ali is still greatly revered by the 
Hindus, The Kambohs say they originally came from Amritsar and 
that they and the Ar dins, have a common origin. The x^rdins, who are 
scattered all over the State, claim Rdjput origin, and say their old head- 
quarters was Uch, whence they migrated to the Rdvi and the Ghaggar. 

Some popular accounts of the origin of the name Kamboh follow ; — 

(1) Once a powerful Raja, of the Solar race, whose capital was at Ajudhia, marched 
1 hence to Derat and having killed Parmar, its Raja, took possession of Ms kingdom. He 
founded Warangar and his son founded another town, wMch he named Dejapur, and the 
cities of Lambni and Gajni. The latter was his capital, and lay near the city of Kambay, 
the peninsula south of Guzerat. At the Solono festival when he was performing religious 
rites he was attacked by an enemy who had conspired with his pnrohi t, Ms city was 
plundered and its people massacred. _ Of those who escaped some fled to S&m&na along the 
Ghaggar, passing by Jaipur and Sirhind on their way, thence spread over the country 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej, and after wandering through the country watered by the 
Sutlej and Beas scattered over the whole Punjab. Others reached Multan via Sind and 
thence spread into Montgomery. They are called Kambohs because they came from Gajni, 
near Kambay. Others assert that the name is a corruption of kambudh (men of little 
intellect) because they did not take up arms on the Solono day, but preferred to die. 

(2) Raja Sodakhsh of Kamboj of the Solar race and a descendant of the god Chander 
Burman sided with the Kauravas in their fight with the Pandavas. He perished with nearly 
all his men in the battlefield, and those who escaped settled in N^bha and came to be called 
Kamboj i whence Kamboh. 

(8) Kamboh is said to be compounded of Kai and anboh , and the tribe is said to be de- 
scended from the Kai dynasty of Persia, to which the emperors Kaikaus, Kaikhusro, KaikuMd, 
Kai-Lehrashab and Darius all belonged. When they migrated to the Punjab they came 
to be called Kai-ambohs or Kambohas. 

(4) Hazrat Abdulla, son of Zuber, was sent with a large army to conquer Persia, where 
he settled and built many huts on the banks of the river. The Persians could not under- 
stand their tongue (Arabic), so they became kam-go or taciturn. Zuber’s army comprised 
men of many beliefs. In time their settlements were destroyed and the * Kamgos ’ Qed. 

The first story is the one naturally favoured by the Kambohs themselves and the fact re- 
mains that the Solono festival is not observed by them, because they regard it as inaus- 
picious* The author of the Aina Tdrikhndnta and Our Tirath Sangra, has given an 
account of the Kambohs and assigns their origin to the Kambojas, but against this it may be 
urged that the Kambohs— 

(i) do not observe the Salono or tie the rakhri on it : 

(it) at the phera their parohits proclaim Garb Gajni or Ghaggar Bas as their original 
home : 

4 (in) that their gots correspond with those of the Brahmans and Chhatris : 

(iv) that they perform the parojati or bandhan ceremony : 

(v) that they worsMp weapons at the Dasehra and wear them at weddings j and 

(t?i) that they cut the jand tree and sacrifice a he-goat at a marriage. 
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The only point which merits notice in these folk-etymologies is the 
allusion to Sodaksli (Sudakshina), king of KsJmboja, a territory which 
lay under the hills, which now form the northern border of the 
Attock and Rawalpindi ’Districts, from the Indus to the Jhelum. That 
king, according to the Mahdbhdrata , joined the Kauravas with an army 
containing Yavanas and Shakas. But K&mboja also appears to have 
been the name of a tribe. These facts are in accord with the tradition 
that the Kambohs came from Kashmir, but beyond that there is abso- 
lutely nothing but the resemblance in the names to enable us to identify 
the Kambohs with the K&mbojas. How their gots can be said to 
correspond with those of the Brahmans or Chhatris is not clear* The 
Kambohs have very few large sub -divisions. The nine largest are — 

Dak lit, Jaura, Sarnie, Jammtin, Jhande, Thind, Jausaa, Mahrok, Unmil, 

The Kambohs are by religion Hindu, especially in the east, Sikh, 
especially in the Sikh Districts, while some are Jain, and a great many 
are Muhammadans. The latter are in Lahore described as hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the A rains, but the Sikh Kamboh is better than 
either, being equal to the Ardin in industry, but more enterprising and 
more provident. He matches the Arain as a market gardener and is 
not inferior to the Sidhu J&t in general farming though he is smaller 
in physique and less intelligent than the The Sikh Kambohs in 
the GhenAb Colony numbered over 10,000 in 1904, 

The Hindu Kambohs wear no janeo and do not purify the chaukd . 
Their women wear the gown and formerly wore no nose-ring. Widow 
remarriage is allowed. 

The Kambohs of Montgomery, who are almost without exception 
Hindus, affect the cult of Bhuman Shah, an Udaai faqir whose shrine 
is at the village of that name in Dipdlpur tahsfl. He is said to have 
lived from 1687 to 1756 and was himself a Kamboh. He is looked 
upon as a patron saint. 

Hindu, Sikh and Jain Kambohs avoid 3 gots in marriage, the Muham- 
madans only one. The Hindu Dhat Kambohs perform the first tonsure 
under a dhak tree and the Jham got at a BaM’s shrine in Lahore. 
The Kambohs reverence Sultan and Bliairon. 

The Muhammadan Kambohs have two groups 

(i) . BSwan-gota,* i.e., 52 gots. 

(ii) . Chaur4si-gota, i.e., 84 gots. 

These groups do not intermarry or smoke with Hindu Kambohs, 
though they are said to be of the same origin (as the Hindus ?), It is 
&aid that when Garh Gajni was destroyed a Cbaurdsi Kamboh took 
refuge with a bard named Kamdehi and so the ancestor of the B4wan- 
got© severed all connection with him. 

The Karn&l account is that the Kamboh first settled in Lalachi, now 
in Patiala, whence they founded 82 villages. The Lalachi Kambohs 
claim to be B&wan-gotas. A section of these Kambohs embraced Isl&tn 
only under Jahangir, and hence the mass of the B&wan-gotas became 
Muhammadans, while the bulk of the Ohaur4si-gotas remained Hindus. 

5Tx^B^wan-gota gots will he found in the Appendix. 
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The Kanet 


ParganA Bajgaon t 

Moelas. 

Sana. 

ShwAl. 

Baprato. 

Bitaryan. 


Banyan. 

Skamtas, 

Wingmo, 

ThAngar* 

Dames. 


Sakhan, 

EokArC 

B^r&n, 

DalyAn. 


Kanaura appears to be the more correct form, 
The Gham&rs of the plains, doubtless. 

The Doms of the plains. 


446 Kamem^Kanauri. 

The two most important centres of the B&wan-gotas are Sanaur and 
Snn&m in Patidla. The # 52 5 are in their own estimation superior to 
the € 84}*gotas.’ The latter are found in the Banur and Thuri (? Dhuri) 
ildqas of Patiala, in JVlaler Kotla, N&bha, the Nardingarh talisil of 
Amb&la and in Sah&ranpur east of the Jamna ; also in Amritsar, 
Multan, Montgomery and Lahore. A note from Axnb&la makes the 
* 52-gotas } descendants of a cadet branch and the c 84-gotas * of an 
elder branch. 

The Katnbohs follow many occupations, as confectioners, retail 
dealers, etc., as well as cultivators. As agents to bankers they are 
much trusted. (2) an Ardiii clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

Ram era, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kamil, a sept of Rajputs, found in Sialkot. 

KamIn, fem, -ami. 

Kamira, a weaver, see under JuldM. 

Kamlana, a sept of the Sid Is. 

Kamoke, a Muhammadan Jett clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 

Ramon, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Ram yana, an Ardm clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kamag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. (Doubtless Kang). 

Kanauri, Kanawari,* an inhabitant of Kanaur, the valley which lying* 

On the TTnnfl*i ^ r* j •» . ^ ® 


T . r Upper Sutlej, forma an appanage of the Bashahr' State. 
Its inhabitants are almost entirely Kanets or J£ds, but differ as com- 
pletely from the Kanets of Bashahr proper as do the Ldhula Kanets 
from those of Kalla. 


Kanaur are 
5omang,J who 


the 

are 


Besides the Kanets or Jdds the only two castes in 
Ch&mang ) t who make shoes and weave, and the ^ 
blacksmiths and carpenters. 

Water or cooked food which has been touohed by the lower castes is 
not used by Kanets, nor are people of these castes allowed to enter a 
Kanet’s house. If a Kauet eat such food inadvertently he applies to his 
R&fi who bids _ him make expiation ( pmyaschitta ) and pay some 
nazrana or forfeit. This custom is called sajeran or sacheran. 

The Kanets of Kanaur are said to be divided into three grades each 
comprising a number of septs, whose names do not appear among the 
Kanets of Bashahr proper. 6 

’ of Kanaur, according to their geographical distrib t ition. 

1st Grade Kanets. 


Bdres, Tib, Pores, 

Ranshy&n, 

Dhanshy&n, 

. Farakp&. 

Palsar. 

Aldana. 

Chhugpd. 


Rist. 

Kallam. 


R6paM. 

Ohetba, 


Tyurass. 


Rr^lbaug. 

Cham&po. 

KAthu. 


Kbary&n. 

SbyiinA 


Ranet septs in Ranaur . 

. Pargana SMwod, 
Khadura. 

Barji. 

Shyaltu. 

Tholpa. 

Loktas 

Fangtii. 

S bury an, 

Pargana, Inner Tuhpd, 

. R&thu. 

( NyokchA 

Pargana Outer Tuhpa. 

I Changkung. 

I Fanyan. 

Pargana Pandarabis. 

\ Chogl& 

Pargana Thdrdbis, 
j Jogt<5. 

2nd Grade Kanets, 
Pargan& Inner Tuhpa, 

I Moj rang, 

P&nkar. 

Rakshas. 

Pargana 8Mivd, 

I Turkyin 


Laap&. 

Shilf. 

Gyolang. 

Tharrai. 

Pudn, Tib. Poang. 

M aka! a. 

Mispon or Miehpcra. 


Dhangch. 


ShyaK, 

8oth&. 

TJngya. 


&hinp&, Tib. Khyimpa. 


Anchkan, Tib. Angchan. 


Pargana Raj g don, 
Mashan. 


3rd Grade Kanets who work as potters. 

Wfagchhing. I Wi«A. I M6wur< 

Titles of officials, 

1, Chores, the hereditary headman of a village (in each village)# 

2'. Grokoh, the hereditary Urdar of the village deity, who speaks on his behalf. . 

3. Mathas, the hereditary Icard&r of a deity. His duty is to petition the deity on 
behalf of the public, 

4 # P^jyares. whose hereditary duty it is to worship the deity: Nos. 2, 3, and 4 are 
found in every village where there is a deity. 

5, Bathnngrn, an official like the dafdddr of the State. 

In the Kanaur valley Buddhism is the dominant faith, bat though 
the social customs of the people generally resemble those of the Hindus, 
the observances bear Tibetan names, and the ritual is conducted in that 
language. 

Birth customs. 

During pregnancy the following chant is sung : c 0 goddess IM>r&, I 
bow down to thee, be pleased to bestow on this woman thy choicest 
blessings.' And a charm written on a bit of paper or birch-tree bark 
is tied round the woman's neck. 

On the birth of a son the goddess Polmi is adored, and the chant 
called Bhurn chung, which runs : Om tayatha gate gate para pate 
swahds ( f May God bless the child ’) is sang. The old women of the 
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family perform the midwife’s functions ; and for a fortnight the mother 
lives apart, being debarred from touching anything. At the end of 
that period she and all she possesses are sprinkled with cow’s urine mixed 
with Ganges water, as among Hindus. The child’s horoscope is cast 
by a lama, who also names the child when it is 15 days old, or on any 
other auspicious day. It is generally brought out of the house for the 
first time at the full moon and, if possible, at an auspicious moment 
when one or two months old. Charms for its long life are also made 
by the lamas. 

A hoy’s head is shaved when one year old, the lamas performing a 
horn,* pujd, or path sacrifice. As the Kanauris only rank as Shudras 
they are not entitled to wear the sacred thread, so they wear instead a 
hantMf or necklace from the age of 8. 

Marriage customs. 

The marriage customs in Kananr resemble those of the Tibetans. 
Brothers marry a joint wife, the lamas solemnizing the wedding by chant- 
ing certain hymns and worshipping the gods or goddesses, goats also 
being sacrificed. 

The nuptial rites in Kanaur are peculiar. In the first place the 
amount of the (Lh&ri is unusually high, varying from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 1,000.J The custom as to dower is also different. Many people 
give the bride as many pewter vessels as there are in the bridegroom’s 
family, hut ornaments, h e-goats, cows, etc., are also given. The wed- 
ding is thus solemnized : — 

One of the brothers, most usually the one who is the bride’s equal in 
age, goes with some of his relatives to her father’s house on the day 
fixed by the lama (priest). There the party are well entertained, and 
the lama solemnizes the wedding by reciting some chants in Tibetan 
after the Tibetan manner. Nest day they return to their own house 
with the bride richly dressed and adorned. On reaching home the 
bride is made welcome, especially by her mother-in-law. After a 
religious ceremony, the bride’s right hand is held by all the bridegroom’s 
brothers, and then all of them are deemed to have married her. A feast 
is then given to all who are present, and the lamas and musicians are 
fee’d. This marriage is a valid one. The child of an unmarried girl 
is called puglang (bastard), and has no right to anything by way of in- 
heritance. Such children live by service and marry with some one of 
their own class, i.e., with a puglang or puglahch. 

In case all the brothers have_ only one joint wife, there can be 
no question as to the right of inheritance. And just as the bride’s 

* Horn is a rite in which flames are fed with clarified butter mixed with barley and 
eesamum seed $ if possible almonds and dried grapes are also mixed in it. Puja is an 
offering to the deity of a lamp fed with butter, water, flowers, sweetmeats, fruit, etc, 
white path consists in reading or reciting the Tibetan scripture called Chbas or Chhoss. ’ 
f The iemthi is an ordinary necklace made of tulsi i the holy basil ( Ocymum sacrum ), 
These Icanthis are generally made in Eardwir, Bindraban, Ajudhya and Benares. 

J The dheri prevents a woman's going to another man, as only he who takes on him- 
self the responsibility for it is entitled to keep the woman. It is a sum paid to the bride's 
guardian by those of the bridegroom, and must be refunded to the latter if the marriage 
turns out badly, e.g, 9 if the wife leave her husband and go off with another man, h® has to 
refund the amount to them. 

§ The wife is often older than her husbands, or than some of them, and her age, especial- 
ly if coupled with a sharp tongue, gives her a decisive voice in the family councils. 
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mother- ixi4aw is mistress of the family, so or*, her death the wrfa 
succeeds as its mistress. Thus the movable and immovable property 
of a family remains in its joint, possession and is never divided. But 
the custom of polyandry is now dying out by degrees. 

Death customs. 

As the trade and wealth of Kanaur increase and its people come more 
in contact with India, they are rapidly abandoning the old customs, such 
as dub ant (drowning), phulcant (burning), bkahhant (eating), etc. 11ns 
last method of disposing- of a dead body was formerly observed only by 
the inhabitants of Hangrang ghori who are called by the Kanaur is 
jSTyd.ni, and by the Kochi or Pah dr i people. Zar or Jar, Z&d or -lad. 

The lamas used to consult their scriptures and advise as to the 
disposal of the dead according to the time, etc., of the death, but now 
the Hindu shrddhs, and so on, are observed. The only old custom which 
survives is the annual shrddh called phulaicJi* in which a, he-goat, 
roared in the dead man’s name, is dressed in his clothes, sacrificed and 
eaten by tlie members of bis kindred. 

At a deatli-bed, grain is distributed among all those present, and the 
lamas read from Buddhist writings. The body is burnt on the same 
day or at latest on the next. Drums, sandts, karndlsf and conches 
are played when the corpse is carried to the burning-ground. Some of 
the bones are nicked up, and sent either to Minasarowar in Tibet, to 
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ceremony, observed throughout; Kanaur ou the 20fch of B1 
night is spent in singing and darning to music, and woi 
deity is performed in all the temples, 


Religious days in Kanaur. 


The following chant is repeated by the lama more than a thousand 
times to exorcise an evil spirit from a man or woman : Om bdjra. Mid 
hildyd dimo shakcha iichd thayald fat. Any one bitten by a mad dog 
is healed by repeating the following chant more than a thousand 
times: Om khu-hhu racha kha-tham dewa chdng-gM dwishok. 


A chronological list of the Buddhist religious observances in Kanaur. 


I. The K4ngso, a religious ceremony, in which the hom, pujd and 
path are performed by the lamas and zomos, observed in every temple 
throughout Kanaur on the 8th, 10th, 12th and 14th of the bright half, 
as well as on the full moon and amdwas of each month. * 


2. The Zinshok, celebrated in Kdnam village on the 8th of the 
bright half, as well as on the full moon cf each month, including the 


amawas. 


3. The TorgyS, performed at Kdnam, once on the 14th of the 
bright half and again on the full moon of PMgun. 

4. The Tond, also celebrated at Kdnarn on the 11th of Chait for 
one day. 

o. The Tibdngmd, performed at Kdnam on the 20th of Paush. 

6. The Kutimf, also celebrated at Kanam on the 15th of Phdgun, 

7. The Namgaug, also observed at Kdnam for two days from the 
amdwas of every month. E6m, pujd and path are performed by the 


lamas and zomos. 


8. The Shibrdt (Sanskr, Shivardtri, the birthday of Shib or 
Mahddeo), is a religious ceremony not only of the Hindus bnt also 
of the Buddhists. It takes place on the 14th of the dark half of 
Ph4gun, on which day the people adore Shib, whom they call Lofan, 
and distribute food among relatives and friends. J 


9. The Shonetang, (Sanskr. Shr&van4rehana, meaning ‘worship 
of S4wan’), is celebrated at GrsSmang or Kathg4on in Bh4b4 pargand 
on the full moon of S4wan. About a dozen young* men, taking with 
them cooked food for three days, go out to gather wild flowers and 
plants from the loftiest snow peaks. They pass two nights there 
collecting various kinds of wild flowers and plants, and on their 
return they are received with joyous music by the villagers. The 
garland which they bring from the forest is offered to the deity, and 
they then, together with women, dance and sing songs, * 


10. The L4m£-paz4, a Buddhist religious rite, is observed at 
L&brang, Sh uwd, pargand, on th e amdwas of Oh ait. The limits and zomos 
devote themselves to the worship of the deity Chhakoling Dambar, while 
dancing and singing are performed by men and women with* great 
rejoicings. 

11. The J4gro (Sanskr. JAgarana, a vigil), is also a religions 



Pairs in Ranaur . 


A list of the fairs held in Kanaur, with a brief description oj each , 

1. Losai*, or New Year’s Day, is observed at Kdriarn for three 
days, from Paush shudi 13 th till the full moon of Parish. All the 
people assemble to ask the lamas about their gains arid leases during 
the coining year. It is the most characteristic fair of Kanaur. Feasts 
are given to friends and relatives, but dancing by men and women 
to music is the chief function. 


2. The Kangyur-zalmo (fi\ kdngyur , library, and zalmo, a visit), 
takes place on the 15th gate of Har (Ash&rh) at K&nam. People visit 
the Tibetan Library, called Kdogyur-tangyur, in the large viT 
of Kauam. 


8 . 


The Menthako fair also takes place at Kauam on t ho 20th 
gate of Bhidon (August) and lasts two days. The chief event at this 
fair is a pony -race, feasting, drinking, dancing to music and singing. 


4. The Khwakcha fair takes place at Kanam and lasts for 5 days 
from the 20th gate of Magh, ending on the 25th. The nights are passed 
in dancing and singing to music before the temple of the deity called 
Dabla. 


5. The G&nga fair takes place in CMngmang forest above Lippa, 
in Shuw& pargand, on the full moon of Katik. Men, women and 
children climb to the CMngmang forest, and eating, drinking, 
dancing and singing are features of the festival. 


6. The J okhy k ushirni g and Jokliya-chhugshimig at Kinam are 
important festivals, at which visits are paid to relatives and friends, 
on the 13th and 14th gate of M4gh (January). 


7. The Ukhyang (fr. u, a flower, and khydng , a sight of) is the most 
remarkable fair in Kanaur. The people go to the high ranges to 
gather wild flowers and leaves, and offer a large garland of them to 
the deity. Men and women in rich attire also dance ami sing a song 
which is roughly translated thus ; — 


< ‘ The fair called Ukhyang is held first at Rupi village* in honour of the village deity 
named T6ras,t on the 10th of Bhitdo, 

In Barang village} it takes place on the 20th gate of Bhado, when the upper forests 
are full of wild flowers and plants. 

For whose sake is this monkish garland § 0 Hages|| of Barang, *tis for your good sake* 

The Ukhyang fair takes place when the forest is dry, in the dry forest there are no 
flowers. 

What is to be done then ? Again we say what is to he done ? 

Behold a garland of rdchti hdnang to whom are we to offer it ? 

It must be offered to Markaling .** 

Again to whom should we offer a garland of shishyurff ? 

We must offer it to the deity of Yana or Mel lam, by name Gandrapa«4t 

Where is the remainder of the fair held ? 


155 Bupl is a village in Pandarabis pargand, 
f Teras, the deity of Rupi village. 

% Barang, a village in Inner Tukpa par g and. 

§ Loshgar, the monkhood flower. 

|| Nages, the deity of Barang village. 

^ RacM-k^nang. a plant which has leaves like a calf’s ears Whence its name, 
** M&rkaling, deity of Khwangi, a village in Shu wa pargand, 
ft Shishyur, a plant found on the snowy peaks. 

jj Gandrap&s, the deity of Yana or Meilam, a village in Rajgion pargand, 


Fairs in Kanaur . 



16. Plie Kliepa fair is observed throughout Kanaur , for three days, 
from Man gar badi s apt ami to Mangar badi dasmi. The people bring 
thorns and put them on the doors of their houses in order that no evil 
spirit may enter and on the 3rd day they take all the thorns outside 
the village and bum them, as if they were burning an evil spirit. 
Dancing and singing with music are main features of the fair. 

17. The Ras«k4yang ( rds Sanskr. rdshi , a zodiacal sign and 
kayang, Sanskr. kaya, body), is the day ou which the sun reaches 


* Maheshras (Slid), the deity of Bhaba pargana. 
t Bhab& is & pargana, in the Wang valley. 

j SMwang Chandika, the goddess of Kofchi or Kostampi. a village in SMwa pargana. 


The fair of Maheshras*, the Bhaba pargana | deity, takes place when the autumn 
moon is full. 

A handsome Raja is Raja Shumaker Singh. 

And Maheshras, the deity of Bliabi. 

Like Shuwa Ohandika.f is beautiful. 

In Tukp& pargana there are nine water channels. 

But SMwS pargana has only one.” 

8. The Rhogch fair is held at Chim and lasts for 5 days, from Mangar 
shudi 10th to the full moon of that month. People from all the 
surrounding villages assemble to dance and sing and a great deal of 
merriment, results. 


9. The Rathin fair is also held in Ohini on the 1st of Paush and is 
celebrated by dancing and singing. 


10. The Agtarang fair at Richpa or Rispa in Inner Tukpa lasts 
for one day. All the people of the surrounding villages assemble, and 
dancing and singing before the temple of Kulyo deity are the features 
of the fair. 


11. The Mdng fair is also observed at Richpd, and lasts for about 
a week from the 18th of Mdgh. The lamas and zomos devote them- 
selves to the worship of Buddha, men and women dance and sing 
to music with great merriment till the end of the fair. 


12. The Yungnas or Jungnas fair is also held at Richpa in Paush, 
the exact day being fixed by the zammd&rs to suit their own con- 
venience, and it lasts for five days. Worship of Buddha is observed 
with general rejoiciugs. Eating, drinking, dancing and singing are 
the principal features of the fair. 


13. The Sherkan fair is held in Ktinam on the 3rd of Katik and 
lasts but one day. 

34. The Dumgyur-zalmo fair takes place at Kwaida, in Shuwa, par - 
gand on an auspicious day appointed by the zaminddrs in Hdr (Ash&rh), 
Dumgyur means a Buddhist praying wheel, and zalmo, a visit. The 
people visit the huge praying wheel, and turn it round to the right as 
often as they are allowed. 

15. The KaiMs-zalmo, or < the visit to the Kail&s mountain/ is 
celebrated at Pilo or Spilo, in Shawa pargana, on any auspicious day in 
H&d fixed at the will of the zaminddrs, and lasts one day. W r orship of 
the Kailas mountain is performed with great rejoicings, dancing 
and singing being the main features of the fair. 



* From Sanskr, $hdnt% peace, 


Mmasticism in Kanaur. 


21. The Jagang fair also takes place in Kothi on the 3rd of M&gh, 
and lasts for a day. Dancing and singing songs to music, and worship 
of the deity are performed with great rejoicings. Jagang, from 
Sanskr., yajna, means sacrifice. 


the zodiacal sign of Aries. In India known as the Meshi-sankr&nti 
or Vishuva sankranti, throughout the Simla Hills it is called Bisliu. 
This fair is celebrated throughout Kanaur and the Simla Hills on the 
1st of Baisakh. The houses are well whitewashed and decorated, 
and dancing and singing with great, rejoicings are its main features. 

18. The Librang-zalmo fair takes place at K&nam on the 17th 
of Jeth. At this fair people 'visit the temple of D&bM., and dance and 
sing there with great rejoicings. 


19. The Chhokten-zalmo fair is held at Ldbrang, in Shuwa 
pargana, on the loth of Bar. People visit the temple called Ghhokten 
at Labrang Singing and dancing to music are its main features. 

20. The Suskar fair is observed in Kothi or Kostampi as well 
as elsewhere, about a week from the 9th of Pbagun. Two parties, one 
of young men and the other of young women, tight with snow-balls 
until they are tired. Singing and dancing to music before the goddess 
ShuwAng Ohanelika are the main features of the fair. 


22, The Bishu fair is the same as the Rds-kayang, which tabes 
place on the 1st of Baisakh. In Upper Kanaur the people call it 
Ras-k&yang, and in Lower Kanaur, Bisliu. 


23. The Bang-k&yang fair is held at Gramang or Kajhgaon, 
in Bhabd. pargand, on the full moon of Paush. All the Bh&h& people 
assemble in the temple of Maheshras and worship him. Dancing and 
singing are the main features of the fair. 


Monasticism. 


Kanet girls, who do not marry, but devote their time to the study 
of the Tibetan scriptures are called zomos or jamos . They live in 
nunneries. The two principal nunneries are at Kan am and Surinam, 
and in these a great number of zomos live. Besides this, every 
village has a few zomos . 

Kanet boys, who learn the Tibetan scriptures, and are well versed 
in the Buddhist doctrines, are called Idmds . They live in monasteries 
and are looked upon as very holy. In fact they are the priests of 
all of the Kanets. There are several monasteries of these Idmds in 
K&naxn, Sunnam, and other villages. Lamas are either Gyolang or 
celibate, like the BrahmacMri, or JDugpu, who marry but never 
shave the head* 

The lama is consulted with regard to every important ^ undertaking. 
Thus he is asked to name an auspicious day for beginning to plough 
or sow, and at the time ascertained he recites chants like the one 
beginning i Om ahdni nikdni ambitd mandate man tale swahdj e May 
the gods bestow on us abundance of grain/ When a new roof is put 
on a temple, which is called shanty the idmds perform a ceremony, 



Kandzai—Eanchan . 


reciting charms and performing hom, with the sacrifice of sheep 
and goats. This is called parestdng (Sanskr. pratisihd , consecration). 
When a new house is ready the lama fixes the time auspicious for its 
occupation, and the owner, dressed in new clothes, is then taken 
into it with his wife, who rings a bell. This is called gordsang .* 
New grain is first offered to the village-god and may then be eaten. 

Cults in Kanaur. 

An alphabetical list of the deotas in Kanaur , together with the name of the village in which 

each is located . 

X. Badn'nath, at Kamru or Mone village. 

2. BMmakAll, at Kamru or Mone village. (Also at Sarahan.) 

3. Ohhakoling Dambar, at Labrang village in pargand Shuwa. 

4. Chandika, at Kopa village in Shuwa pargand, Gangyul ghori. Also at Yawring 

village, Shuwa pargand. 

5. Chhwedung, at Chango village in Shuwa pargand. 

6. Dabla, at Kanam, Dabiing, Dubling, Llo, Spuwa or Poo, Shyasho, in Upper Kanaur. 

7. Deodum, at Nako, in Shuwa pargand. 

8. Gyangmagyum, at J&ngf, in Shuwa pargand . 

9. Kasurajas, at Rfrang or Eibba, in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

10. Khormo, at Pilo or Spilo, in Shuwa pargand . 

U. Kulyo, at Richpa or Rispa, in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

12. Mahdshras, atSliungra or Grosnam in Tharabis pargand, at Gramang or Kathgaon 

in Bhaba pargand , and at Chugaon or Tholang in Rajgaon pargand . 

13. Markaling, at Khwangi in Shuwa pargand . 

14. Math!, at Chhitkul, in Outer Tukpa pargand l. 

15. Milakyum, at Akpa village in Shuwa pargand. 

16. NAges, at Barang, Bruang,t Chasang, Clhhota Kamba, Kiiba, Mewar, Miru, Sangia, 

Sapnf or Rapang villages. 

17. Nagin, at Bari village in Tharabis pargand . 

18. Narayan, at Barsering village in Outer Tukpa pargand. 

19. JSfarenas,^ at Asrang, Chini, Shohang, Urni, and Yula villages ; and also at 

Ohugaon, Gramang aud Shungra, with the three Maheshras. 

20. Ormig, at Morang or Ginam village in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

21. Pathoro, at Rarang and Punnam villages, Shuwa and Rajgaon par g anas. 

22. Rogshu, at Rogi village in Shuwa pargand. 

23. Shankras, at Pwarf or For village in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

24. Shanshras, at Rakchham village in Outer Tukpa pargand. 

25. Shdshdring, at Pangi village in Shuwa pargand. 

26. Rapukch, at Thdngi village in Inner Tukpa pargand . 

27 . Shuwang Chandika, at Kostampi or Kotin village in Shuwa pargand . 

28. Tarasang, at Tranda village in Tharabis pargand. 

29. Tdras at Rupi village in Pandrabis pargand. 

30. Tungma Dambar, at Gyabung village in Shuwa pargand. 

31. UkM,^at Nachar and Bara Kamba villages, Tharabis and Pandrabis parganus. 

32. Yulsha, at Sunnam village in Shuwa pargand . 

Kanazai, a nadddf or cotton-carder in Peshdwar. 

Kanazai, one of the three main sections of the Utmdnzai PatMns in Haz&ra. 

Kahchan, fetn. -f, this like the Kanjar is hardly a caste, Kanchan simply 
meaning a pimpf or prostitute, and being the Hindustani equivalent for 

* From Sanskr. grihapravtishtha, entering in a house: it is called gharasni in the Simla 
Hills. 

t Nages deotd in Sangia is thus addressed by the pujydres in worship 
0 thou, who livest within the wall, who livest in holes, who canst go into a vessel, who 
eanst swiftly run, who livest in the water, on the precipice, upon the trees, in the Waste- 
land, among the meadows, who hast power like the thunderbolt, who livest within the 
. hollow trees, among the rocks, within the caves, be victorious. 

$ In this sense it has a plethora of synonyms. 
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the Panj&bi Kaujar. The word hanchan is said to mean e gold * or 
f pure and illustrioas/ The Hindu prostitute is commonly known as 
R^mjani, Harkain being also used.* Randi is also used for a prostitute 
in the east of the Province, but it only means a ‘ widow J throughout the 
Punjab proper. Only two-fifths of the Kanehans are males. They form 
a distinct class, though not only their offspring, but also girls bought 
in infancy or joining the community in later life and devoting them- 
selves to prostitution, are known as Kanehans. In the south-east of the 
Punjab, however, the Kanehans appear to form a fairly distinct caste. 
Those of them who have followed their profession for generations are 
styled demdars and look down upon the later recruits. They have a more 
or less definite custom of inheritance, f and the birth of a girl is the 
occasion for greater rejoicings than that of a boy, as a girl is a source of 
wealth. The unmarried girls are generally prostituted, but wives and 
sons’ wives are kept in even more rigid seclusion than high caste women. 
Wives have to be purchased from poor people of any tribe at consider- 
able cost, as Kanehans do not give their daughters in marriage and can- 
not obtain brides in their own caste. When a girl attains puberty and 
co-habits with a man for the first time a feast, called shddi missi, is 
given to all the brotherhood, and menials get their doles. Prior to this 
ceremony the girl may wear a nose-ring, but not after it. Seven months 
after a pregnancy too the brotherhood is feasted and menials paid their 
dues. The mirdsi of the Kanehans is called dddd and gets a rupee a 
year. A woman of another caste is admitted into the sisterhood by 
drinking a cup of sweetened water and she is then entitled to be treated, 
even in matters of inheritance, like a natural daughter. The Kanchan, 
R&mjani and Harkain are said to rank above the Barikka,J Malz&da, 
Musalli and Nat — all of whom appear to be or rank as prostitute castes. 
The Kanehans of Ludhiana found in N&blia say they were Chughatt&i 
Mu glia Is descended from one Mirza Jeb. His grandfather Mirza Alam 
was put to death for some reason at Delhi and fled to R&mpur. He is 
said to be still spoken of as < R&mpur Juni ’ and in order to conceal his 
identity he joined the Kanehans. See also Pereta. 

Kanchi, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 

Kanda, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Kandan, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

Kandarke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* The story told is that Ahad’s son, the king Shidad, built a magnificent palace, which he 
named Paradise In it he placed virgins instead of the houris of Paradise, who are lawful 
to the dwellers therein. This recalls the -practice of the Assassins as told in the History 
of that sect by von Hammer, p. 137 of the English translation : — 

“ A youth who was deemed worthy, by his strength and resolution, to be initiated into 
the Assassin service, was invited to the table and conversation of the grandmaster or 
grand* prior : he was then intoxicated with henbane ( hashish ) and carried into the garden, 
which, on awakening, he believed to be the Paradise : everything around him the houris in 
particular, contributed to confirm his delusion.” 

The Ramjani of course claims descent from Ram Chandra. 

f Kanehans and Kanjars generally follow Muhammadan Law in cases of inheritance, 
Punjab Record 95 of 1884, 52 of J 893, 62 of 1892 and 98 of 1885, In Nibha, however, 
it is stated that sons and daughters succeed equally, contrary to Muhammadan Law. 

J A low class of Muhammadans ; Punjabi Dicty. t p, 100, 



The Lahuhs, or peasantry in L'thul, ar^ banning to call themselves Kanefcs fis^ they 
become Hinduized, See under Lahula. The Kaaefcs of Lahul are said to be called^ J&d by 
the Kaaets of Kullu, but that term appears to be uttkaowa both ia L-ihul and ia Sp iti. 


Kandeba, the" same as tlie dhunia or penja , or rather 4 a Hindu dhunia? : but 
see Kanera. 

Kandhar, one of tbe phratries of the Rajputs in Karn&l and like the 
Mandhar, Panihar, Sankarw^l and Bargujar descended from Lao. 
Intermarriage between these tribes is forbidden on the ground of their 
common descent. 

Ka^bbInah, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kanbwa, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Kaneba, (1) a mat-weaver but now a weaver of any kind (Multdni) : (2) 
the Kaneras form a small Muhammadan caste, found only on the lower 
courses of the Sutlej and Ohenab, and on the Indus. They must be 
distinguished from the Kandera or Penja of Delhi. They are a river 
tribe, and their original occupation was plaiting mats from grass and 
leaves, making string, and generally working in grass and reeds ; but 
they have now taken to weaving generally, and even cultivate land. 
In Dera Ism&il Khan and Bannu, however, they still work in kdthud and 
hander , of which they make mats and patalis for the roofs of houses, as 
well as ropes* They are a low caste, slightly but only slightly superior 
in standing and habits to the other grass-workers and tribes of the river 
banks. “ A Kaneri by caste, and her name is Ghultai Fatima, and she is 
an associate of the gentlemen of the desert (wild-pigs) ! ;> (2) a J&t clan 
(agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kaneras, a J£t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kanet. — The Kanets are the yeoman peasantry of the eastern Himalayas in 
the Punjab, and of the hills at their base. On the west they extend ^ as 
far as Bangahal and the eastern portion of the K&ngra Valley, occupying 
the whole of Kullu,* Mandi, Sukefc, the Simla Hill States and Sirin ur* 
A few are also found east of the Sutlej in the Jhandbari ildqa of Hoshi&r- 
pur and the Kot&ha Valley of AmMla is also held by them. In K&ngra 
Proper their place is filled by the Grhirths. The Rajputs are, generally 
speaking, their over-lords, but in many places, especially in the Simla 
Hills, they have retained their original independence and are directly 
subordinate to the R&jput Mj&s. 

The common derivation of Ivanet or Kanait is from kunit c indiffer- 
ence 5 or f hostility 5 to the Shdshtras, and the Rajputs or Chhatris who 
did not observe them strictly are said to have been called e Kanait. 5 
Their laxity was mainly with regard to wedding and funeral rites and 
in keeping widows as wives. Others say that the word is really kania 
het or * love for daughters 5 because Kanets did not kill their girl-child- 
ren. The true R&j puts used to kill theirs at birth. Another suggestion 
is that ait signifies sons, just as aik signifies brothers and kinsmen, 
e» g. R&mait means R&rnu's sons and Ramaik his brothers and kin. 
Now R£ja Kans of the Pur&ns is called K&n in Pah&ri and his sons 
would be called Kanait, but since Kans persecuted Brahmans and was 


Kandera~**Kanet. 



Kanet groups. 4®7 

dait (a devil or rakshasa), lie was killed and left 
Others say that- Krishna, also called Kan in Pab&ri, 
and advanced to Shurinatpur (now Sardhan) ; so his 
But neither suggestion appears tenable. 

> penetrate into the Hills the less 
the lower he stands in Hindu estimation. In the 
below the Chaur Peak, in lower Suket, Mandi, 
the pure Kanets at least rank higher than those 
Hill a. Sard,! and the other Simla States. The 


looked upon' as a 
no descendants, 
invaded B ash ah r 
descendants are Kanait. 

Speaking generally, the further we 
pure is the Kanet and t' 

Siwhlik hills, in Sirmur 
N&Mgarh, BiMspur, etc 
in the upper hills of 

latter in turn look dow: x . 1 T , . . 

the Nogri Tchad to Kanaur, and they m turn despise the -Jads ot 

Kanaur itself. 

In Kullu Proper, i.e., in the Kullu Yaliey, the Kanets have three groups 
or orades: Khash, RAhu and Niru* the latter apparently confined to 
the & Duo-i-Lag waziri in Kullu. Sir James Lyall, however, only noted 
two divisions the ‘ Kassiya ’ and 1 Rao.’ The latter say that a Rdjd, of Kullu 
ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices, and conform altogether 
to Hinduism ; those who obeyed were called Kassiyas and those who 
stuck to their old ways, Rhos. It is a fact - that at the present day the 
former are more Hindu in all their observances than the latter and the 
story is otherwise probable, as one can see that the foreign priests round 
the RdHs were always striving to make the Kullu people more orthodox 
Hindus, greater respecters of Brahmans and less devoted to the worship 
of their local divinities. The Kassiyas wear the janeo, and pretend to 
some superiority which, however, is not admitted by the Raos. They 
intermarry and eat and drink together out of the same cooking-pots but 
not out of the same dish or plate. The late Mr. A. Anderson noted that 
the Kassiva were more common in Kullu proper and the Rdo in Saraj. 
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eclipse as a fete-day, feasting just as it takes place. On the Shivr&tri 
too they make an ox of flour and worship it : and then the head of the 
family shoots it in the belly with an arrow or cuts it with a sword, and 
the pieces are distributed to all present* in spite of attempts to rescue 
the imaged 

In Sirmur the Kanets are found throughout the State, but trans-Giri 
only the Khash. The latter have an offshoot called Sharai from sham, 
the Muhammadan Law, because their ancestor when hardpressed 
acknowledged himself the Koli of his Muhammadan oppressors. The 
Khash will give no daughters to the Sharai. Most of the Kanets in 
Sirmur are returned as Punwar. 

The relative position of the different groups can hardly be stated 
with precision. Thus in Kullu Proper the Khash rank higher than the 
Rahu, despite the saying : 

Rhashia , Khash bis 9 
Man e] k, hob bis . 

(e To every Khashia,t twenty Khash, 

One mother, twenty fathers.” 

In Sar&j the Kanets are polyandrous, yet they profess to look down on 
the Kanets of Kullu Proper : and in the Simla Hills the Khash are in- 
ferior to the true Kanets. 

In the Kamaur tract of Bashahr, the Kanets are called dips or ZMs 
and form a distinct sub-caste with which the Kanets of the lower ranges 
do not, as a rule, intermarry or eat, though they will smoke and drink 
with them. They are not at all particular about their food or drink, 
and will actually eat yak- beef. These Kanets will be found fully 
described under Kanauki. 

Throughout Sirmur and the Simla Hills there were until quite recent 
times two great factions, the SMtis or followers of the P^ndavas, and 
the B£shis who were adherents of the Kauravas.J Social intercourse 
of any kind between these two groups was absolutely forbidden, but 
they now intermarry, and so on. In Sirmur the adherents of the 
Kauravas are also called Sathars, those of the P&ndavas Pasars. The 
origin of these terms is lost in obscurity. 

The Kanets are, or claim to be, of impure B&jput descent, but the 
race is of diverse origin. In Kullu they are often classed by other 
Hindus as on a par with the R&this§ of K&ngra, and just as the latter 

* In the Simla hills, four classes among the Kanets were said to rank higher than the rest 
and are known as the Ch&r Khundh. Their names are Bhaunthf, Parhiar, Chhippar, Balhfr. 
Other sub-divisions in those hills are Kohal, Gahru, Bariiri, Ch&kar, Katlehru, Suraji, 
Khash, Badnl, Charol&, Badalwat, Jalanu, Rohal, Katalik, Pirw&l, Janwal, Dolal, Rohana, 
Knlharnun, Norn, Laddogarh. But a large number of Ihels are now given as superior to 
the rest of the Kanets. 

f Said to mean “female 1s (? Khas). The word Khasha in Sanskrit is said to have 
meant the country inhabited by the fourth class of the Hindus (P Sudras). Is extended 
from Kumaun to the Simla Hills.. 

+ The Bashis kept the Shivr&fcri on the 14th, the Shatis on the 15th of Pbagan, 

? § The Kanets rank well above the Ghirths in the hypergamy scale, for whereas a 

Ghirthni becomes a queen in the 7th generation a Kanetni may aspire to that honour in 
the 5th, which places the Kanets just below the B&this, 
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claim to be R&jputs* who have lost status by taking to the plough* or 
the offspring of Rajputs by women of Sudra rank, so the Kanets say 
that they are the children of women of the hills by Rajputs who caxne 
up from the plains. On the other hand, another story makes the mass of 
the Kullu population homogeneous and assigns both the Kanets and the 
Dagis to one stock. Two sons of the demi-god* Bhim Sain* Pandava, 
each had a son by a daughter of a Kullu rdkshasa or demon. One of 
these married a Bhotanti or Tibetan woman, who fed him on yak’s flesh* 
so that he and his children by her became Dagis. The other son was 
the ancestor of the Kanets. 

Bat if the mass of the Kanets claims descent from various Rajput 
tribes* some* such as the Chibhar* from Kishtw&r and Lahore* and the 
JDogra* from Jammu* claim to be Brahmans by origin. Besides their 
nebulous status groups the Kanets are divided into countless septs of 
which only a few can be noticed here. More than 1*100 Kanet khels * 
or septs are ©numerated. The khel is quite distinct from the gotra 
which is often, if not always, retained. The origin of some of the khels 
is quite recent and well authenticated. Thus the Sain sept is descended 
from R&nas of Kot Kh&i* Khaneti* Kumh&rsain and’Delhat : the Malidra 
sprang from a cadet branch of the ruling families of Bil&spur and 
N&lagarh; and both* originally R&jputs by birth* have sunk to Kanet 
status. 

In Sirmur the Jaitki khel is so named from the village of Jaitak* 
but it is said to be descended from a Khatri of Somalia who ©spoused 
a Kanetnl. 

Prom the Agnikula Rajputs have sprung the Agnibansi and Punwir 
septs ; and from the Puiiwdr the Bhaunthi* Badh Sr, Baler* Khanogd 
and Ramdl septs. 

The Tanwar or Tanur Kanets are descended from Rajputs of that 
clan and are found* chiefly* in B&ghal* Mahlog and Kunhidr, 

Prom the Ohauhins are descended the RaMni* Namola* Biphr&ia. 
Padhar* Padhan* S&di, ChauMn* Chd,ndal and Chandel septs* all 
claiming Baldeo of Delhi as their progenitor. The Badhoi Kanets, 
who are very numerous in the Simla Hills* are also said to be Chauhan; 
they are divided into a number of sub-septs and can marry within their 
own sept. Other septs are : — 

h BMradwajet : this gotra name is still in use* but it includes the 
Batdl and Manlu (Kanet) septs and the Chan 4ru (Brahmans). # Tradi- 
tion says that once a Brahman mam of Sonwal, a village in Koti, 
had two sons who married Kanet brides. One settled at M4nM village* 
the other at and they founded the MAnlu and Ba$4l septs. 

Those of the family who remained Brahmans settled at Chan&ri* a 
village in Koti and are called Chan&ru. 2. Kalal : a sept which takes 
its name from Kelo* a village in Koti, and gives its name to the Kal^thi 
pargana of that State. 8. Chauhan, a sept which occupies the upper 
valley of the P&bar in Jubbal, and is numerous in Reonthal* Sirmur* 

*The word I khel is pronounced like kher i with the hard l t in the Simla Hills. It may, 
however, be identical with the Pashtu khel. ■ 

f The occurrence of this gotra name among the Gaddis and ©births also will be noted. 
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Matidi and Sukwt. 4. Mangal, a sept which gives its name to the 
; M&ngal, a tract lying west of the Pabar basin, 5. Kasib, another 
gotra name, more than half of whom are returned from Bashahr, where 
the Kauets are divided into numerous septs. 

The 1 Kernels of Kullu* 

Kanets of both sexes wear a dress which is picturesque, and not at all 
oriental. A red and black woollen cap, not unlike a Scotch bonnet at 
first sight, a grey or brown loose woollen tunic girt in, with a rope or 
sash at the waist, a striped or chequered blanket worn like, a Scotch 
plaid round the chest and over the shoulders, form the dress of the men. 
If well enough off, they add loose woollen trousers tight round the ankle. 
Some of the women wear a cap like that of the men, under which their 
hair hangs down in long plaits lengthened out with plaits of worsted, 
but most of them do without a cap, and wear their hair puffed out and 
twisted into a high sloping chignon, not unlike the fashidn once prevail- 
ing among English women. Instead of a tunic they wear a plaid or 
blanket fastened around them with bodkins, and so skilfully put 
on that while the neck and arms are bare, all the rest of the body is 
modestly covered to below the knee ; the leg is bare or covered with a 
woollen gaiter : broad metal anklets are not uncommon, and set off the 
leg very prettily ; the arms are generally overloaded with bracelets. 
Both sexes are generally shod with sandals made of plaited straw or 
hemp, but many go bare foot, and a few wear leather shoes. Both sexes, 
especially on . festival days, are fond of wearing, bunches of flowers stuck 
in their caps or in their hair, and strings of flowers hung round their 
necks. Some are hardly darker than Spaniards in complexion, with a 
ruddy color showing in their cheeks ; others are as dark as the ordinary 
Punjabi.* They are not tall, but look strong and active, and generally 
have handsome figures. Many of the women have fine eyes, and a mild 
and gentle expression of- face, but the men, on the whole, have the 
advantage in regularity of feature. The finest men are to be found in 
Sard]. The women do most of the field work, with the exception of 
ploughing, but in return they have more liberty than in most parts of 
India. They attend all the fairs and festivals (jack) held periodically at 
every temple in the country. At these fairs both sexes join in the 
singing and dancing, but the women in Kullu dance separately, and at 
night only. In Bashahr the Kanets of both sexes dance together. In 
the L&g and Parol wazirts it is not uncommon to see many of both sexes 
returning from the fairs decidedly tipsy, the result of deep potations 
of mr or lugri, a kind of weak acid beer, generally brewed at home, from 
rice. In Eupi and Sartlj drinking is considered a reproach, and almost 
universally esehewed.f In the winter, when confined to their houses by 

* With the exception of a few families, descendants of the Rajas’ priests or parohiU, the 
Kullu Brahmans differ very little in appearance, dress or customs from the Kanets. The 
same may be said of nearly all of the few Rajputs. The blood is in fact generally very 
mixed, for both Brahmans and Bajputs commonly marry Kanet girls: such wives are 
known as srit in distinction from the lari, or wife of the same caste taken by the regular 
bidh ceremony : Lyall’s Kangra Sett Rep.,§ 1 14. The text is from § 11 2. 

t In Riipi "a mildly intoxicating, but very refreshing, infusion of hemp-leaves (bhang), 
violets and sugar is occasionally indulged in at fairs. In the other uasir-is of Kullu Proper, 
towards fire sources of the Beas, there is much drunkenness. The hill-beer is of two kinds, 
lugri and chahti and, sun The former is made from rice, fermented with phap, a kind of 
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the snow, the men spend most of their time in weaving blankets and 

cloth for sale or home consumption: the women do not weave in 

Kullu, 

Social usages. 

c The s eial usages of the Kanets are not peculiar to the caste, but are 
those which are followed by the other castes in the localities con- 
cerned, the upper classes of the Kanets observing the same usages as 
the Brahmans or R&jputs, while the lower are content to follow much 

the same customs as the artisan castes below them. A full account 

therefore of all the Kanet social usages and religious beliefs would be 
tantamount to a description of all the Hindu usages in vogue in the 
hills of Kullu. Mandi, Suket and Simla, together with an account of all 
the Hindu beliefs in those hills. Such an account is attempted in the 
Introductory Yolume; and the notes which follow give only the barest 
outlines of the social observances in Kullu. Those of the Kanets of 
L&hul, Kanaur and Bashahr and separately described under Lahula 
and Kanaoei, and below on p. 000 will be found an account of the 
people of Bashahr. 

On the birth of a male child in Kullu there is a feast, and a present 
is made to the headman ( negi ) of the Kothi. The child is christened 
some time within the year following, and is then produced in public, 
and there is another feast. It is a common custom in Outer Sard,] to 
give two brothers names that rhyme. According to one informant, 
who ranks all Kanets as Sudras, the Khash observe the same rites at 
birth as the twice-born castes, while the Kaos, like the low castes, simply 
offer a bunch of green grass to the child's father and he places it on 
his head, but gives no alms. 

f Three kinds of marriage ceremonies are in use in Kullu, viz. (I) Bedi 
Hah, the ordinary Hindu form; (2) rnti mandi , four or five men go from 
the bridegroom to the bride’s house, dress her up, put a cap on her head, 
and then bring her home to the bridegroom ; (3) Ganesh puja, the form 
used by Brahmans, Khatns, Suniasas, etc., in marrying a Kanet girl. The 
bridegroom sends his priest and others to the bride’s house where worship 
of Ganesh is performed, and the bride then brought home. Suniaras 
send a knife to represent them.' The children of a Brahman and K&jput 
by a Kanet wife are called Brahmans and RAjputs ; the term Rathi is 
often added as a qualification by any one pretending himself to unmixed 
blood. In the absence of other children they are their father’s full heirs, 
but in the presence of other children by a lari wife they would ordinarily 
only get an allotment by way of maintenance, put by some at one-fifth, 
but the limit seems rather vague m practice. The rule of inheritance in 

secret of the brewers, who are nearly all Ladakhis or LAhulis, and thus able to keep 
the roadside public -houses and the drinking- tents at fairs in their own hands. Four 
measures of rice are mixed with 4- equal measures oiphap, and to the mixture is added the 
same bulk of water, the whole sufficing to fill a large earthenware vessei iii which it is 
allowed to remain for 4 days : the liquor is then strained ofi, and will keep good for 8 'days 5 
it is acid and sickening, and an acquired taste is necessary for its appreciation. Sur is the 
“ table beer ” of the country, brewed by the people in their homes, and. is made in the same 
way as chakti , but with hodra millet instead of rice, and a ferment called dhili; instead of 
phap . Dhili is a mixture of satu and various herbs kneaded into a cake without any ad- 
mixture of water, and kept warm below a layer of barley straw for 20 days or .so, when it 
begins to smell, it isJhen dried, and is ready for use. _ ; ■ 
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Kullu among all tribes at the pi'esent day is pagvand, or, as it ■ is here 
called, mundevand, that is, all legitimate sons of one father; get an equal 
share without reference to the number of sons born of each .wife or 
mother. Among the Kanets and the lower castes the real custom hitherto 
has been that every son by a woman kept and treated as a wife was 
legitimate. It was not necessary that any ceremony should have been 
performed. If no one else claimed the woman, and she lived with the 
man as a wife, the son born from such cohabitation was legitimate* In 
the same way among the same classes a pichlag, or posthumous son 
(called ronda in Kullu), born to a widow in the house of a second husband, 
is considered the son of the second husband ; and a widow cannot be 
deprived of her life tenure of her husband's estate for want of chastity 
so long as she does not go away to live in another man’s house. It 
appears to be a general idea in Kullu that a father could, by formal deed 
of gift executed in his lifetime, give his estate to a daughter, in default 
of sons, without consent of next of kin. It is, I think, doubtful also 
whether a distant kinsman (say, more than three or four generations 
apart) could claim against a daughter without gift, and, it seems, 
generally allowed that a gharjawai or son-in-law taken into the house 
becomes after a time entitled to succeed as a kind of adopted son 
without proof of gift' : (Lyall, § 115). 

* Polyandry now prevails only in Sara], and there the custom seems to 
be tending to fall into disuse. It is in reality a mere custom of com- 
munity of wives among brothers who have a community of other goods. 
In one house you may find three brothers with one wife, in the next three 
brothers with four wives, all alike in common ; in the next house there 
may be an only son with three wives to himself. It is a matter of means 
and of land ; a large- farm requires several women to look after it. 
Where there is only one wife to several brothers, it will generally be 
found that some of the brothers are absent for part of the year working 
as laborers. In former years I have seen perplexing claims arise from 
this custom. The sons or grandsons of a family which has lived in 
polyandry agree to divide the ancestral estate, and quarrel as to the 
shares, some saying that each son should get an equal share, others that 
the sons of each mother (where the fathers had several wives in common) 
should get an equal share, others that the sons of each putative father 
should get an equal share. Of late years such disputes have seldom 
arisen, as it has become a pretty generally recognised principle that, as 
far as our courts are concerned, the woman in these cases is the wife 
only of the eldest son or head of the family, and all sons she may bear 
must be presumed to be his. This principle agrees in results with, what 
I believe to have been in former times, the general rule of inheritance, 
as between the children of brothers all living in community of wives 
(but it must be confessed that no one custom seems to have been rigidly 
followed in all cases) ; on the other hand, as between the children of 
brothers all of whom did not live in community of wives, the old custom 
of the country was, I believe, as follows : — If of three brothers, one 
separated off his share of the estate and set up for himself, and the other 
two lived on in common and a son was bom in their house ; then such 
son was considered to be the child of two fathers and heir to the ©state 
of both ; the separated brother or his children could claim no share of 
such estate on the death of either of the united brothers. This appears 
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* a-mnn o the Kanets of Kodh Sowar, i.e., in Bang&hal the or separate holdings 

were indivisible, so that if the owner of a single rand died it went to his Unna .or youngest 
Jon while if he held two, the other went to his next youngest, and so on. • The elder sons 
intent into the world and took service with the Biijior elsewhere, earning a grant of 
weni oui, m remained at home and succeeded. 


land thereby, while the younger sons 


to me to have been the custom in past times, but it is opposed to the 
principle, above mentioned as at present in force, of only recognising the 
mother to be the wife of one of the brothers, and I am not aware that it 
has been ever affirmed by our courts.’* Lyall, § 117. 

A corpse is burnt ordinarily on the day following the death, before 
the cremation it is covered with a cloth, and the musicians play. If 
the deceased is of good family his ashes are at once taken to Hardwdr, 
whatever the season of the year: otherwise they are kept till the 
winter, when a party is made up to convey to the Ganges the ashes of 
all who have died in the neighbourhood during the summer. The for- 
mal funeral ceremonies (the gati) are performed on the tenth day 
after death, when the deceased’s clothes are divided among the 
officiating Brahmans and the Kumhars who provide the earthen pots 
for the funeral. On the 13th day ( pachi ) a goat is sacrificed and 
is eaten at a feast by the relatives of the family. Kanets of the lower 
class (the Kaos) perform all these ceremonies on one day, the third after 
the death. In some places it is usual after a cremation to make a small 
foot-bridge over running water somewhere in the neighbourhood to 
help the passing of the soul of the deceased. On the fourth anniver- 
sary of the death the chaularkha feast is celebrated, and until then 
the widow, if faithful to the memory of the dead, should remain in 
mourning and refrain from wearing her ornaments, she is forbidden for 
ever to wear again her gold nose-ring and hulak. 

‘The Kullu people are good humoured among themselves but rough 
and inhospitable to strangers, very shy and distrustful. of any new officer 
but almost fond of one they know well, very submissive to constituted 
authority if exercised with any tact, not given to theft, and not much to 
falsehood ; but this is partly the result of a simplicity or want of cunning 
which does not see how a fact perfectly well known to the questioned 
person can be concealed from the questioners. On the other hand, they 
are not so industrious, so frugal, or so enterprising as the K^ngra. people, 
and they are stillmore superstitious. That they have imagination is 
proved by many of their legends and fairy tales which contain as much 
of that quality as any in the world. Their sense of the picturesque is 
proved by the situation they chose for their temples, by the wild stories 
they attach to each cave, lake, frowning cliff, rugged rock, or waterfall, 
to explain the impression which its form produces on their minds. They 
are very fond of music ; the tunes, which are quick and lively, remind 
one of Irish jigs or Scotch reels. The. women sing a great deal, and 
rhyming songs are made at each marriage or funeral, or in commemo- 
ration of any remarkable event. As a general rule, one line in each 
couplet is not original and has no reference to the subject in hand. It 
belongs, in fact, to a collection of old lines, which is used as a common 
stock by all the poets of the country, like a Gradus ad Parnasswm. 
This is a splendid invention for reducing the difficulty of rhyming, 
which keeps so many poets mute in other countries. Their heads are 
full of strange fancies about things spiritual ; for instance, they believe 
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in the soul leaving the body during sleep, and account in this way for 
dreams : in these wanderings they say the soul can hold converse with 
the spirits of deceased persons, and communications are often received 
in this way. Both men and women are very susceptible of. the passion 
of love, and do wild things under its influence. They will run off and 
live together in a cave in the mountains till forced down by the pangs of 
starvation. Men of the best families constantly incur imprisonment or 
loss of office for breaches of marriage laws, or social outlawry for the 
sake of some low caste woman. They are not manly or martial in 
manner, but I doubt if they can be called a cowardly race. I have seen 
them attack bears and leopards without firearms in a rather courageous 
way,*’ - * Apart from the jollifications at the fairs, the* people, even the 
children, have few amusements. A game called chagols or “ sheep and 
panthers is sometimes played with pebbles for pieces on a rough sort 
of chessboard chalked on a rock. 

To describe the religious ideas of the Kanets would be tantamount to 
, giving an account of modern Hinduism in the Himalayas. But to show 
the curious natures of their superstitions it is worth while to describe an 
expiatory ceremony, which is occasionally performed with the object of 
removing grah or bad luck or evil influence which is supposed to be brood- 
ing over a hamlet. The deotaoi the place is, as usual, first consulted 
. through the chela and declares himself also under the spell, and advises 
a jag or feast, which is given in the evening at the temple. Next morning 
a man goes round from house to house with a kilta or creel on his back, 
into which each family throws ail sorts of odds' and ends, pairing 
of nails, pinches of salt, bits of old iron, handfuls of grain, etc.; 
the whole community then turns out and circumambulates the' village, 
at the same time stretching an unbroken thread round it fastened to 
pegs at the four corners. This done, the man with, the creel carries, it 
down to the river-bank, and empties the contents therein, and a sheep, 
fowl, and some small animals are sacrificed on the spot. Half the sheep 
is the perquisite of the man who dares to carry the creel, and he is also 
entertained from house to house on the following night. 

The people or Bashabk State. 

The Bashahris or people of Bashahr, the Simla Hill State which lies 
most remote from the Punjab proper, differ in their customs so materi- 
ally from the peoples of the other Simla Hill States that it is necessary 
to describe them separately. While the mass of the population is 
Kanet, Bijputs or Th&kurs, Brahmans and the low castes of the Simla 
Hills are also well represented in Bashahr, but the customs of the 
people as a whole are those of the Kanets, the dividing line between the 
different castes being very indistinct. The following account of the 
people of Bashahr is from the pen of Pandit Tika Mm Joshi. It excludes 
the customs of Kanaur, for which reference must be made to Kanauel 

The Kanets of Bashahr appear to be divided into two hypergamous 
sub-castes (groups) : — 

(i) Khash. 

(if) Karan, or B&hu, from whom the Khash take daughters but do 
not give them brides in return. 

* Lyall’s Kangra Sett Rep„ § 118 , Tharest of the above account is from that work or 
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There is also a third, a sectarian group, the Ganesha, so called be- 
cause they adore the deity Ganesk 

The Kanets were originally Thakurs, but lost status by adopting 
widow remarriage. ^ 

The Brahmans of Bashahr are divided into three grades : — 

: (i) Uttam, who do not plough. 

(ii) Ach&raj, who receive the ashulh dan or impure, alms of the 
other Brahmans and R&jputs. They take daughters in 
marriage from the 

(Hi) Krishna, who plough. 

Like the other two twice-born castes most of the Brahmans in Bashahr 
are sirtoras and not of pure descent. Those that are of pure blood may 
be divided into two grades 

(a) The State purohits , who intermarry, and eat kachhi with the 

purohits of Ranwi, a village of Brahmans who are priests 
to the Raja, and Brahmans as well as with those of Dwarch 
and Singr£. 

(b) B&z&v purohits. 

All the twice-born castes will eat pakki with one another, and even 
from the Khash and Kar&n Kanets ; but they never do so with the 
Krishna group of the Brahmans. 

Observances at: 


1. Birth v — During pregnancy the kuldeotd is worshipped, if neces- 
sary, and between the seventh and eighth months the Ashtam R&hu is 
also worshipped,* but these observances are confined to the twice-boro 
castes and to the better class of the Khash Kanets. Brahmans predict 
the child’s sex by counting a handful of almonds, odd numbers indicat- 
ing a boy, even a girl. The birth of a girl passes unnoticed, but that 
of a boy is the occasion for festivities and almsgiving. As a rule the 
midwife is a woman of low caste, but sometimes Kar&n women are so 
employed. During the last five months of pregnancy the midwife 
massages the woman at the end of each month to keep the foetus in 
position. 

The gontrald is observed by Brahmans, .R&jputs and Vaiayas after 
11, 13 and 15 days, respectively. Some of the Khash also observe it. 
On the expiry of this period the family is deemed clean again, and 
other families of the tribe can eat with them. The mother is also puri-* 
fied after the gontrald . The impurity only lasts three days among the 
menial tribes. 

The ceremony of feeding the child for the first time is called lugru, 
and is observed at an auspicious moment, with worship of Ganpati and 
the nine planets, and various festivities. 

The child is named at the annodak, t and as usual given two names. 
This is done when it is five or six months old as a rule, Ndtwa is ob- 
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served among the three higher castes, and since recent -times by some 
of the Khasli. 

Women whose children die prematurely have recourse to various 
charms, but the favourite remedy is the worship of the Ashtam R£hu, 
especially in cases of ashtamrah * * * § or falling sickness, to which children 
are liable. 

The first tonsure (locally called kanbdl) t is done at the kuldeotd’s 
temple alone. It is observed by the twice-born castes on a day fixed 
by a purohii or padha : and by other castes with the deoia/s permission, 

2. Marriage . — Ritual marriage is confined to the ruling family and 
to some Darbdns, Brahmans and Banias of Rarnpur town. Amongst 
them a betrothal once made is irrevocable, except on account of leprosy, 
constant ill-health or apostasy on the bridegroom’s part, or in the event 
of his committing a crime. 

As soon as the date of the wedding is fixed, the preparations for it 
are begun on an auspicious day. The commencement of the wedding 
is called the sarbdrambh.% A Jcangnd is tied round the bridegroom's 
wrist, and after that he must not go outside the house. Ganpati is 
then worshipped, and batnd is rubbed on the bodies of both bride and 
bridegroom for three to five clays, according to the means of the family. 
Worship of the Kuljd, the boy's family god, is then performed. 
When the marriage party sets out, the bridegroom is garlanded, § but 
those of his family who are under the influence of gharastak (Sanskr. 
grihastak 1 4 family 5 ) must not see the garland or it will bring them bad 
luck. The cost of the garland as well as the expenses of the graha 
shdnti\\ are borne by the bridegroom's maternal uncle. 

After the departure of the wedding party the women observe the 
parohd or parowan but this is not known in the villages. This cus- 
tom, general throughout the Hills, is confined to the women because 
all the men have gone on the wedding procession. The women per- 
form the wedding rites at the bridegroom's house, one representing the 
priest, others the bride and bridegroom, and so on, with songs* and 
dances. 

When the bridegroom reaches^ the bride’s house the parents meet 
first — an observance called milni — and the bridegroom must not see his 
parents- or sister-in-law until the lagan pherd rite has been solemnised. 

* If Ashtamrah or asH mmhti, that is, the planet Bahu (the eighth grdh) is at the eighth 
# place from the lagna in which the boy was born, brings sickness to him ; and to avertthis 
Rahu must be worshipped. Since the eighth place from the janma-lagud (birth lagna) is 
that of Death, there is danger of sickness if it is occupied by Baku, Shani and Mangal 
grahas. 

t Kanbdl, from Sanskrit. harnavedhd, meaning boring of ears, is the ceremony in which 
the ears are pierced for the insertion of earrings. The Kuladevata and Ganpati are wor- 
shipped. 

J From Sanskrit sarb, all, and drmribk, commencement. 

§ u a tyhehrd is placed on the bridegroom’s head. Children by a former wife are forbid- 
den to see their father put on the shehrd on the occasion of his second marriage ; throughout 
the Hills, children by a former wife are not allowed to see their father in the guise of a 
bridegroom, 

|! Qraha shdnti or worship of the nine planets. '• 
f or -jiarowdn appears to be derived from paurand, to send to sleep. 
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At this rite he recites chhands .* There come the sir-gondt, merihcU and 
oiling of the bride. After worshipping Ambika and performing jaljdtrdi 
the bridegroom’s sihrd is untied by his best man, who must be a re- 
lative. The wedding concludes with the untying of the bride’s hangna 
by a man who is regarded as a great friend of the bridegroom. 

The bride returns to her father’s house three weeks or a month after 
the wedding. This is called the dwiragaman, and sometimes costs 
one-fourth of the amount spent on the actual wedding, 

Denver. 

Only among the twice-born castes does a bride receive dower, stri- 
dhan. This includes the presents made to her by her father and hus- 
band! and the gifts made to her by her mother-in-law and others at the 
end of the wedding ceremony. 

The Bashahr State has recently bestowed two villages on the two 
Deis of Bashahr who were married to the BAj& of KAshipdr. The in- 
come of these two villages will go to the two Deis at Kdshipur, and to 
their offspring after their death. % Occasionally the chief or a rani 
•rives dower to a Brahman girl. She is then called a kankori, and is 
regarded as the donor’s own daughter. Even poor men give a daughter 
some dower according to their means. Locally this is called sambhdl, 
a term which includes any present made to a married daughter on 
certain occasions. 



* Borne of the chhands recited by the bridegroom are given below 


1 . Ghhand pakatin chand palcdftn, 

Chand pakaigd bird. 

Bar at at chdndni Jarn&i, 

Ayd Idrd Mrd. 

2 . Chhand pakddn chhand pakdCtn, 

Chhand pakdigd khunnd , 

T-wmhdri beti ko aisd raJchiln, 

Jaisd ankhon men surma. 

3 , Chhand pakdun chhand pakdun, 

Chhand pakdigd rord, 

Dtisra chhand tab kaMm } 

Jo saurd deice ghord. 

4 , Chhand paydgd chhand paydgd, 

Chha.nd paydgd ihali, 

Dfisrd chhand tab kahdngd, 

Jab saura degd salt. 

1 recite a metre like the betel leaf. 

The wedding procession has arrived, the canopy is pitched, 

The bridegroom is like a diamond, 

1 recite a metre sweet like a sweet. 

1 will keep your girl as well 

As (women keep) lamp-black in the eyes. 

I recite a metre as hard as a stone, 

The next metre will recite 
When the father-in-law gives me a horse, 

I recite a metre as fine as a metal dish, 

The next metre will recite 

When my father-in-law gives me my wife s sister also. 

Chhand means quatrains ; but they also recite some couplets or doha. 
t This “ pilgrimage to a spring ” is made on the fourth day after the wedding. 

1 “ It seems quite opposed to all custom,” wrote Sir James Lyall, ‘ for a Hindu Raja to 
give territory as dower with a daughter.’’ K&ngra Sett, Rep., § 129. No doubt the custom is 
unusual but under certain circumstances it clearly exists. 






* Marriage in JBashahr , 

Formal marriage is not, however! 

Brahmans or r 

in townships observe the rites in 
.classes. Brahmans 

Among the R&jpots the TMkurs who live 
their own class omit the lagan phera, ho uu 
but TMkurs who aspire to Mi&n status, and the 
the Khash, do observe it. In brief fore 
families resident in a bazar or township or < 
darbdr . 

Customary marriage^ 

Customary marriage is usually observed by the Thfikurs and Kbash 
who perform no lagan tedi rites, but simply worship the divar-mdtri* 

pWs ’, Collectively these observances are 
called shanh-bhan.f _ These are the binding ingredients in the rite, al- 
though if a girl is being married to several husbands, the attendance 
of one only is indispensable. ° 

Another form of customary marriage with a maid, who is wooed and 
won from a fair or a place of pilgrimage, is prevalent among the Khash 
and Kanin. It is solemnised by worship of the door and hearth and 
by the andarera or andrela,% and the pair are regarded as bride and 
bridegroom. 

If - t i e I 1 ? S P ar ® D ! s have a husband in view, but she is forcibly 
earned off from a fair or elsewhere by another man, they will never- 
theless go to her wedding and give her a dower in money, clothes etc 
while the bridegroom gives his mother-in-law, father, or brother- 
in-law a present m cash.§ 

Tbe consideration paid by the bridegroom to the bride's guardians is 
called alien ) and if from aoy cause the marriage is dissolved this sum 
must be refunded to the bridegroom. The man who abducts or seduces 
a married woman is liable for the payment of the dheri to her first hus- 
band. Moreover, if she has a child by her first husband and takes it 
with her, the second husband becomes liable for this child's mainte- 
nance , but it does not inherit its step-father's property. 


, universally observed even by 
Rajputs,^ on the one hand : while, on the other, even B4ni£s 
vogue among Brahmans of the higher 
m the villages only observe the lagan phera. 
a , -l - ’• j j a villaggg an( j marry in 
hera, as do the agricultural Khash, 

-» -* upper classes among 

brief formal marriage is confined to 


mmis, who resme m me doors; their names are as fol- 
lacallaf ’ ' y ’ rUnyamUl!hi - Jay4 or The whole group 

t From Sanskrit sbdhhochchdm, the recitation of the bride’s and bridegroom’s pot sUkhd 
(whence the name) and parvara Hence this rite corresponds to the vZXr of the plains 
Brahmans are paid for this recitation. Twice-born castes observe the sMhhochchdr P while 
the fourth class, that is the Kanets, call the wedding ceremony the shanTch-lhaH. 

f Sa “ to be the Sansint vadhu-pravesh, the observance by which a lawfully married wife 
enters. her husband s house at an auspicious time, with music and singing 7 ° WU 

§ Customary m arriage is not permissible among the twice-born castes and if such a 
marriage occur, the issue are only entitled to maintenance, or to a field or shop ?for main - 

g&SSSf & atoatl0n: but SUch i“y succeed SSAfti 


Death-rites in Bashahr. 
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Observances at Death . 

The alms given at death are called hhat-ras* * * § deva dan , gau dan, 
baitarni dan and panch rain , and are offered by all castes. 

A mdli or nachhatrl , called the ashanti, can predict the fates of those 
who accompany the bier. The mdli is a worshipper of ghosts ( mashdn 
and bhut). Me is not a Brahman, but a Kanet, or even a man of low 
caste ; and he predicts after consulting his book of divination (gi%ne hi 
Midi ). 

In the villages of Bashahr are men who can foretell deaths. Such a 
man is called a mushdni . They differ from the mdli. 

Ghelds (lit. disciples) in Bashahr are called mdlis of the deotaf and 
in order to ascertain if a man, woman or child is under a demon's in- 
fluence, the demon's mdli is called in. Taking some rapeseed in his 
hand he predicts the period within which the patient will recover. It 
the latter regains his health, a bali is offered to the demon, 

Bahrd sundhd% is performed after 13 days among Brahmans, and 
15 among Rajputs, while Kanets perform it after 15 or even after 10 
days. If the proper day chances to be inauspicious the observance is 
held a day earlier or later. The Brahman bhojan , or feast given to 
Brahmans, is called dharmshdnti , and after it the twice-born castes 
are considered purified. 

The mdshi is a shrddh held one lunar month after the death; The 
chhe-maski is held six months after it. 

The larashwd is held on the first anniversary, and on it alms, includ- 
ing a $kayyd§ } a palanquin, horse, etc., are given to the family Ach&raj 
or, in villages, to the Krishna Brahmans. A similar shrddh is held on 
the second and third anniversaries. On the fourth is held the chan - 
barhhL The soul goes through three phases, prdni, pret and rishet , || 
and on the completion of the fourth year it is purified and becomes a 
pitar deotds In addition the parband H and hdnidgat shradhs are ob- 
served for four or five generations. 

The deceased is also worshipped among the twice-born castes as a 
godling, salt, pap or new a ; and among others an image is made of 
stone or of silver, for which some grain is set apart at each harvest, and 


dan generally called dashaddn, the gift of ten things, viz., a cow, (2) land, (3) 


* Khat-ras\~~.~ v — . , , , 

sesamum, ^4) gold, (5) clarified butter ( ghi ), (6) a cloth, (7) unpounded rice, (8) sugar, 
(9) silver, (10) salt. Ant ddn is a gift made, given by the son on his father’s breathing 
his last. * Dev* dan is to offer some gift to the deities. Those who receive the deafch.bed gifts 
from Brahmans and Rajputs are called Acharaj or M aha* Brahmans, and those who xeceive 
the death-bed gifts from other castes are termed Krishan Brahmans. 

f The mdlis are exorcists as well, and also give oracles. 

X Bahrd means a goat, sacrificed 15 days after a death, and sundhd means assafoetida, 
which is never eaten until the ceremony called bahrd (and) sundhd has been performed. 

§ Shay yd means bedding. In the shay ya- dan the following articles are given ; a cot 
bedding, quilt, bed-sheet, cooking vessels, dish, male and female attire, and ornaments,— 
all according to one’s means . , ■. , ... , - • _ ~ . 

|S For one year after death the soul is called pret, and from the second year to the fourth it 
is called rishet, from rishi , a sage. 

«r The pdrvan shrddh is that which is performed on a parbi , such as an eclipse, on the 
8th and 14th of the dark half of a month, at an amdwas or a ptiranmasi. And the kshaydh , 
or ehodist shrddh is that which is observed annually on the date of the death. 
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Temples in Bashahr • 

sometimes a he-goat is sacrificed and liquor drunk, the belief being that 
omission to keep up the worship of the dead will end in disaster. 

Brahmans and Rajputs observe the sapindara, sapindi shrddh and 
harchhiu In the latter rite khir (rice, milk and sugar) is prepared, and 
a Mahabrahman is fed with it. Then the corpse is put, in a shroud and 
carried out to the burning ground. On the road finds are given to 
ensure immunity to the deceased, and an earthen vessel is also broken. 
A lamp is kept burning till the kirid, to light the soul on its dark road, 
and the dharm-ghata placed beside it to quench its thirst/ 5 

Cults in Bashahr* * * § 

The temples in Bashahr are of undoubted antiquity, and those of 
Nirt, Nagar and the Four Theris (see p. 471) are said to date back to 
the Tret&-yug ; those at Khar&han and Sungra in Bhaba pargand and 
at Chug&on in Kanaur to the Dw&par-yug. Most of them were 
originally constructed in those periods. 

The temple servants are the kdrddr or manager, pujari, bhanddri , 
tokru, math, hdyath, mdlit and bajantri . 

In the villages the term pujari or deotuX is applied to those who 
carry the deotd’s car or rath, as well as to those who accompany the 
deota to their villages. 

At Sbungra, Chug4on and Grainang in Kanaur are temples of the 
three Maheshras. Gr&mang is a village in Bh&bd pargand also called 
Kath-gaon. 

The bajantri are drummers or musicians and get grain, a he-goat 
(and sometimes a shroud at a death) for their services. Others offer a 
cloth, called $hari§, to the temple for the decoration of the gocTs rath* 

The pujdris ordinarily belong to the first class of Kanefcs. The 
bhanddri is the storekeeper. The tokru’ s duty is to weigh, and the 
function of the math or mat has is to ask oracles of the deity on behalf 
of the people. 

The gods of the village-temples are subordinate to the god of a Deo 
mandir or <f great temple/ 5 and they perform certain services for him/ 
e. g., at a yag\\ and at fairs, in return for the fiefs {jag vs) granted 
them by him. 

Similarly the temples at Sungr&lf and Kharahan contain subordinate 
deotds, and a Deo mandir usually possesses one or more birs** to whom 
food and sacrifice are offered, and who are also worshipped. 

Further in the temple of a village-god will generally be found two 
cars, one for the presiding god, the other for his subordinate, or kotu'dl. 

* A person of the same name and rdshi as the deceased must not accompany the bier, 
and should perform a graha-ddn for Ms own protection, 

f Here mdli means the man called dinwdn in these hills, and grohch in Kanaur. 

J Deottis are those who worship the deity ; they are also called pujdris. DeottU are 
especially those who carry the rath of the deity, and cause him to dance. 

§ Shari a dhob‘-cloth or piece of cloth attached to the car of the deity. 

|) Sanskrit yajna , a sacrifice. 

f in turn Maheshwar of Shngra is subordinate to Bhima Kali at Saralian. 

® Bir is par excellence the deity MaMbir, that is Han liman ; Bhairab is also termed a 
Blr. L&nki&bir too is a Bhairab deity. 
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Religious days in Bashahr. 

The Kdli pujans are called kheria-kari * in Bashahr, and include the 
Pret Puja, Tekar, and Sarvamandal pujans. . They are observed^ in 
Sdwan or Ph&gan, and the yag or observance is paid for from the jdgir 
of the deity or from funds supplied by his deotus t (devotees), who also 
give grain, ghi, oil and he-goats. On an auspicious day chosen by a 
Brahman as many as 50 he-goats are sacrificed, and the people of the 
neighbourhood are feasted, the priests and deotus receiving the goats* 
heads and fee, with some grain and ghi . 

The Shdndt yag . — In Bashahr the Shand yag is celebrated where 
there has been a good crop or an epidemic is raging. Sometimes 108 
balls, sometimes less, are offered, and sacrifices are also made to the 
ten dishas or quarters. The gods of the four therls and the five sthdns § 
■(temples) also assemble at it and other gods from the country round 
attend the yag . The expense incurred is considerable. In Bashahr 
the people also perform the shand for their own villages. 

A minor yag , called Shandtu or Bhatpur|| is also observed every 
third year, but not universally. Brahmans perform worship and are 
feasted* 

Less important yags are the jdgras and jatagras^ which are observed 
annually or every third or fourth year. The biggest, that of Mahesh- 
war of Sungra, is held every third year at NacMr temple, with the 
following rites : — 

Balls (sacrifices) of he-goats are offered on all four sides, and at 
night a combat takes place between the villagers and the gawdls** who 
are armed with large wooden clubs “ having fire burning at the ends.** 
The combat lasts ail night. The women sing, dance and make merry, 
and are feasted in return. 

In Bashahr the Dktoli is observed in Magbar. It is the special festi- 
val of the peasantry, and held only in the village temples. Women 
observe it by visiting their parents* homes and their eating cold viands. 

The Khapp&, held on the 15th of Poh in Bashahr, resembles the 
Diacli in that State. It is probably the festival called Khwakcha in 
Kanaar. 

The Jal J&tr&ft held in Jeth in Bashahr is the occasion on which the 
ihdhurs are bathed in the rivers with songs and music, for which the 
performers are rewarded. by’':';;; 


'* So-called because some Tthir (rice boiled in milk) is offered to the deity Kali Pret-* 
pujan is tile worship of ghosts. Te&kar and Sarbamandal-pujan is the worship of Ell the 

deities at one place. „ ^ w . 

f Deotus here are the persons to whom the Deota belongs, not the 
1 Front shanti, peace. „ ' ..... , ,» T 

s These are enumerated in the couplet : Landsa, Dandsa, Singar, Saner, < Nirt, NEgEf* 

Nirmand Kao, Mamel. The villages of Landsi, Dindsa, SingrS, a D d Sanen, are the four 
then* : and Nirt, Nagar, Nirmand, Kao and Mamel are the five sthans. Kao ahd Mamel are 
both in Suket, Nirmand in Kullu, and all the rest are in Bashahi. Kao has a temple of Den, 
Mamel one to Mahadev! Nirmand has two temples, one of the goddess Nrimtinda, and the 
other of Parasram. In Nirt is a temple to Suraj (the sun>. 

|| So-called because boiled rice (bhdt) is offered to the deity. 

If Jatdgrd , a Small jdgrd* 

** Cattle-grazers. , 

ff Jal Htxd } a visit to a spring, fifere tywkar mfc&as * toty or deota 4 
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Superstitions in Bashahr. 

In Bashahr at the Jal or Ban Bih&r the ihakurs 5 chariots are carried 
out into the gardens, and alms given to Brahmans, musicians, etc. 

The RcLm-nanmi is called Dharm-kothi* in Bashahr, and is the occa- 
sion for general rejoicings, the thcikurs’ thrones being decorated with 
heaps of flowers, and many thousands of rupees spent. 

In Bashahr the Bais&kM is called Lahol, and the girls who marry 
their dolls in P&rbatfis name are given money by the State or from the 
bazar. 

As in the Simla Hills, generally, the abandonment of land is ^ called 
sog or mandohri . When a house or field is believed to be occupied by 
a demon it is regained by sacrificing a he-goat in the name of his mane. 
But even then a cultivated field so regained cannot be ploughed, and 
must only be used for pasture. 

An oath in Bashahr is termed dib. It is administered when it is 
impossible to find out the truth of a case, and there is no reliable evi- 
dence. One party agrees to take the oath. First he has a cold bath. 
Then he goes'to the temple and says that if he is in the right he ought 
to be successful, but if unsuccessful, in the wrong. Two balls of kneaded 
flour, one containing a silver coin, and the other a gold piece, are put 
in a narrow vessel full of water, and the man is bidden to take one ball 
out. It is then broken, and if it contains the silver, he is supposed to 
be successful, and if the gold, he is deemed to have failed. 

A man can be released from an oath by the thal darohi } which con- 
sists in making a present to the Bdja and also performing a yag } Le> 9 
sacrificing a he-goat in honour of the god. 

The 14th of the dark half of Bhdion is termed Krishan chaudas or 
D&gy&li’chaudas (from Pag-w&li -chaudas) ; and on that day the wor- 
ship of Kali is observed. It is a general belief in the Punjab hills that 
some women are D&gs or Ddins, ‘that is to say that a sight of them is 
not lucky, or in other words they know some incantations by which 
they can assume the form of a tiger or vulture, and that any beautiful 
thing which comes into their sight is destroyed. The 14th of the dark 
half of BMdo is their feast day, and they then assemble in the Beds 
Kund in Kullu, or at some other place, such as the Karol bill, which 
lies between Solan and Kdndaghdt. Some mustard seed is thrown on 
to the fields so that the Ddg may not destroy the crops. On that day 
no man goes out from fear of the Pag, and on each house door some 
thorns are stuck with cow-dung, so that the I)dg may not enter. 

If a part of a field is left while being sown, worship is made on the 
spot and a he-goat sacrificed because it is unlucky to leave a bit bejindir 
(banjar, uncultivated]. 

Kkm ,— A tribe of Jdts, found chieSy in the angle between the Beds and 
Sutlej, though they have crossed the latter river into Atnbdla and 
Ferozepur, and are apparently found in small numbers all along its 
banks and even on the Lower Indus, Their tradition is that they came 
from Garh Ghazni, but in Amritsar they say they were first settled in 

* It is so called because on this occasion the Dharm-kothi or * store house of charity * 
remains open to all, and everyone is given food from it for a week or so, 



Mang^Kang*chiinpa. 


KMrpur, near Delhi. They" occupied a position of soma considerable 
political importance in their own tract daring the early days of Sikh 
rule. Mr. Barkley wrote of the Jullundur Kang :^ £S Most of the Sikh 
Sard&rs of the Nakodar tahsil either belong to this tribe, or were con- 
nected with it by marriage when they established their authority there. 
Tara Singh Gheba (sic), who was their leader at the time of the conquest, 
was himself of this race and a native of Kang on the Sutlej, where it is 
said that eighteen Sard&rs at one time resided ; but on the village being 
swept away by the river they dispersed themselves in their separate 
jagirs on both sides of the river.” The Kang are said to claim descent 
from the Solar Rajputs of Ajudhia through their ancestor Jogra, father 
of Kang, and in Amritsar give the following pedigree 


R£m Chandar. 
Lahti. 
Ghaj. 

i 

Harbam, 

Talochar. 

Shah. 

Mai. 

Jogra. 


(According to the SiAlkot tradition Jogra 
had four sous, Rai, Natt, Kang and Abala 
who founded as many septs.) 


Kang. 

Bab& Mai ha, son of Mdngu, 6th in descent from Kang, fell in fight 
with the Kheras on the spot which still marks a village boundary, and 
he is now worshipped, Mir&sfs taking the offerings made to him. Kangs 
and Kheras still refuse to intermarry. » 

Kang, a Hindu Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kang, a J&i clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kang-chimpa, lit. ‘ great house. 5 The head of the family in Spiti, who is 
primarily responsible for the revenue, the corvee and the share of com- 
mon expenses demandable on the whole holding. He is ordinarily the 
eldest son as primogeniture prevails, but it does not follow that his 
father is dead, for by custom the father retires from the headship of 
the family when his eldest son is of full age and has taken to himself a 
wife. On each estate (jeola) there is a kind of dower house with a plot 
of land attached to which the father in these cases retires. When in- 
stalled there, he is called the kang-chungpi or small-house-man. 
Sometimes in the absence of a living father, the widowed mother, or 
the grandfather, or an uncle, aunt or unmarried sister, occupies the 
small house and the land attached to it. A person occupying a separate 
house of even lower degree is called yang-chungpa , and is always some 
relation of the head of the family : he may be the grandfather who has 
been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of his own son, 
the father, bnt it is commoner to find unmarried sisters, aunts, or their 
illegitimate offspring in this position.* 

* In Fla 'kot'hi or village the bozdn families, descendants of monks of orders which per- 
mit marriage, commonly hold a house and a small plot from the family from which they 
sprang and are ia the position of a ydng*chung]pa. For the fiscal terms on which the 
Jcang and yang^chungpus hold, see LyalPs Kangra Settlement Eep. f § X48. 


Kang-chumpa, a cottager or farm servant in L&kul, Like tlie chahsi , the 
kdng-chumpa does not appear to be a mere tenant on the garhpdn or 
demesne lands of the Thakurs, but holds on the same tenure as the yulfa 
or dotoen , i.e. as a subordinate proprietor. The hang-chumpa^ however, 
pays no re at and do private service only for the 'f’Mkur. His holding 
is a quarter of a jeola or less, as against) the half or whole jeola of a 
chahsi and the one or two of a dotoen . The family in possession of a 
holding of this kind is bound to furnish one man or woman for continu- 
ous work at the TMkur’s house or on his garlpdr land. The person 
in attendance gets food and does work of any kind. Those who live at 
a distance work on the garhpdn land near them, but are also bound to 
feed a sheep for the Th&kur daring the winter. Some kdng-ehumpas 
now pay Rs. 5 a year in lieu of service. 

Kangab, Kingar. — ' The Kangar is a travelling hawker, but he confines his 
traffic to small articles of earthenware such as pipe-bowls, and especially 
to those earthen images in which native children delight. These he 
makes himself and hawks about for sale. But Baden- Powell gives at 
p. 267 of his Punjab Manufactures a long account of an operation for 
a new nose said to be successfully performed by the Kangars of K&ngra. 
According to Mr. H. L. Williams the Kingar are also called Ale Bhole 
and are Muhammadans, often suspected of petty pilfering from thresh- 
ing-floors and hen-roosts ; a primitive race whose conditions of life 
resemble the Kuchband. 

Kangiara, a got or section of the Telis. 

Kangrah, a i&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Kanhia, or G-hania, the fifth of the Sikh misls or coxifederacies which was 
recruited from J&ts. It derived its name from Ghani, a village near 
Lahore. 

Kanial, a tribe which belongs, according to the late Mr. E. B. Steedman, 
to that miscellaneous body of men who call themselves R&jputs, hold a 
large portion of the south-eastern corner of the Rawalpindi district, and 
are of much the same class as the Budlial and Bhaferith They also 
appear to stretch along the sub-montane as far east as Gujrat. 

Kanith, see K&ith, 

Kanjar, a Muhammadan Hi clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kanjan, a Ht clan (agricultural) well-known in Lodhrati tahsil, Multan 
district, see under Ghannar and Nun. 

Kanjar.— (1) The Kan jar of the Delhi territory, or as he seems to be 
called in the AmMla division the Jallad, is a wandering tribe very 
similar to the Pernaj and in that part of the country a pimp or 
prostitute is called Kanchan or by some similar name, and never 
Kan jar. In the remainder of the Punjab the word Kancban is not 
used, the wandering tribe of Kanjars is apparently not found, and 
Kanjar is the ordinary word for pimp or prostitute. Thus Kancban and 
Kan jar (including Jali&d) are separately returned in the eastern districts, 
but only Kanjar for the rest of the Province. The Kanchans are 
almost all Musatm&ns, while the Kanjars are all Hindus, except in Sir sa; 
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Kanju—Kapri, 




and probably lie Masateto Kanjar, >m 

Tie Kanjars of lire Delhi territory are ? ™? a ” JJ”„ a to i ike , 
about the country catching and eating y , 1 boils an d 

making rope and other articles of grass brushes used by 

other diseases. They particularly make ^ classes; on ' 

weavers. They are said to divide their girls into ’ other 
they marry themselves, and them they ^ not prostrtu , ^ ^ 

former. They a» re^reno, .nj^' , to bo need in 

headquarters of the tub • B ** Mrtain that, these Kanjars are not 
a very loose manner , ai a r, os =ible that thev have received 

merely a Baum tribe; and t ] ■ P their daughters, from the 
their name from their naoit or p J? aiu l Ban^li also seem 

Panjdbi word Kanjar. The £“&. L. Williams, 

often to be used as synonymous. Furt > o£ q tllQ p un j a b east of the 

Sansis in Hindustan mu . but the relations between the 

Ghaggar -river .are known a ^ W/* Jaindusto are not always 
Sdnsis of the Punjab and the Kanjars . ral important 

clear. There are permanent Kwn« odjow m ^ ^ 

cantonments, the men be ’*Jg “ Jj end females of other castes 
the barracks while the wom “ , a Q ,l nurses . they also sell embroca- 
in domestic ^s, ^ euppers A ‘ these ’ colo nies intermarry on 

tions aud curative oils* Ine Kaniars of the Delhi division, 

equal terms with tbe wander g l Th admit a relationship 

journeying down country for the P« r P 0S • ^ ^.j, an d that they 

between the Sansis and the Ka p thieves’ patter or a patois 

“bln" ’tbey^pFoaoh'ft/ Sutlej!’ CT AJ« cto (agricultural) found 
in Multan. 


KlNjd, an agricultural clan found in SMhpuu 
Kanon, a J4$ clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kanonkhob, a 3 &t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Kassari, see Sayyid. 

KiNWARf, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Kavwen, a Ht clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. , 

KAPiaf, (of the colour of the cotton-plant dower) , a sectiou of the Khattns. 


Kapai, a J&% clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

- ma "Rrahman origin and makes the mor and other 
Kapbi, a caste which clai bridegroonf at weddings, artificial flower a 
ornaments worn by the bndegi -o^ ^ ^ ( s TheS0 would appea r 

and similar articles o, ? tp^ev also appear to be connected, a 
KlSSfi. S^bejtbay opiate as priests, t 



* These are probably the Kipria or Kapari, q, 


Kdpria—Karlani. 


and receive offerings * They also act in Gurgen as Bh£ts at wed- 
dings m _ singing the praises of the pair. They are said to come 
from Mjputana or the B&gar, where they are known as Hindu Dams. 
The following account appears to confuse them with the Khappari 1 
In Rohtak the K&pri are a Brahman clan, which is divided into two 
classes, tdpashi and kdpri, The story goes that when Mahddeo was 
going to be married, he asked a Brahman to join the procession and 
ceremony. He refused saying, ‘ what can I do if I go ? * MahSdeo then 
gave him two dhatura flowers and told him to blow them as he 
went along with the procession. He said, ‘ how can I blow two 
flowers . He then told him to pick up a corpse (kdya) lying (pari) on 
the ground, but it at once rose up and took the other flower. The 
progeny of the Brahman were henceforward called tapshi (worshippers) 
and the offspring of the corpse kapri {TtdydpaH). 


In NAbha they make cups (dunna) of leaves and also pattals or 
platters of them. In Ambala they are said to print cloth. 


Kapria, ICapari, a sect which covers the whole bodv oven fbo 

clothes. Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, I, p 280?VI, 217 h 


Kapur (camphor, fr. Arabic kdfur), a section of the Khattrfs. 


Kara?, see Kirar. 


Kahaunkh, Kakawak, see Kieaunk. 

Karela, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Karhalah, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
f™'"' a sect or order of the Sods, folded b, Khwija MMf Karthi 
?l tZ gTrenl-l 116 hl,in '‘ heB ° f the P »«ns, whose descent i. 


YaJrtfda (Judah), 


Bani Makhzum. 

Wakd. 

Khilid. 

Qaia-i-Abd-ur-Rashfd, the Patfo. 
Sarabaa. 


r 


Sharf-ud-Dfn alias Sharkhabun. 


Amar-ud-Dfa or Ansar-DIn, 


Mi&na. 


Urmur. 


Tarfa. 


were out 

or fe, The br£™X?d ‘ r “?king veseel (karahai 
who» 


— 



Kdrlugh^Karm t 


makes KarMnai a Saraban by descent and the adopted son of Amar- 
ud-Dm ; while Muhammad Afzal KMn, the Khattak historian, makes 
KarMnai a brother of Amai and Urmur, and relates how the latter 
found KarMni, who had been left behind when the camp was 
hurriedly struck, and placed him in a karhai . Amai accepted the 
karhai in exchange for him, and he was then adopted by IJrmur who 
gave him a girl of his family to wife. On the other hand, the 
Dilaz&ks give KarMnai a Say y id descent. 

By his Urmur wife KarMnai had issue 

Karlanai. 


r~ 

Ko&ai. 


Kakai. 

I 


r~ 

Uixnan. 




Dilaz&k. Warak. Manai. Lv^iu alias Khogai. Mangalai, 


.atak. 


Jadr&n, 


r 

Wazlr. 


r~ 

Sulaim&n. 

I 


Sharaf-ud-dfa alias Shitak. 

I 


I 

Bai. 


1 

Malik Mir. 


Glwai. 


Ado. 


n 


Dawar. Malakhai. Surr&naL 


Khushhal KfcMn, however, gives a different table. Be makes Burhan, 
progenitor of the Dilaz&ks, and Warak, sons of Kodai; but he gives 
Khatak, Utm&n, Usm&n and Jadrdn as descendants of Kodai. 

Further, Sayyid Muhammad, a pious darwesh , espoused a daughter 
of the Karlanai family and had by her two sons, Honai and Wardag. 

The Karlanis, generally, were disciples of the Pir-i-Roshdn, and 
those of Bangash (the modern Kurram) were peculiarly devoted 
Roshanias, but they were regarded as heretics by both Shi as and 
Sunnis. Their tenets brought great disasters upon the RarMnis as the 
Mughals made frequent expeditions against the tribes addicted to the 
RoslMnia heresy. 

Kablugh, Kaeluk, see Qarlugh, 

Karnatak, a got of the Osw&l Bh&bras, found in HoshMrpur. 

Kabnaul, a Mahfcam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Karnxee, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur, 

Karol, see Qarol. 

Kaeula, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Karral, a tribe found only in Hazara, According to the late Colonel R. G, 
Wace iC the Karr&l country consists of the Ndra ildqa in Abbott&b&d 
fcahsih The Karr&ls were formerly the subjects of the Gakkhai^from 
whom they emancipated themselves some t wo centuries ago. Originally 
Hindus, f their conversion to IsMm is of comparatively modern date. 
Thirty years ago their acquaintance with the Muhammadan faith wn§ 
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Kartdri — Kashmiri. 


still slight; and though they now know more of it, and are more careful 
to observe it, relics of their former Hindu faith are still observable in 
their social habits. They are attached to their homes and their fields 
which they cultivate simply and industriously. For the rest, their 
character is crafty and cowardly.” He further noted that the Karrjfls 
are identical in origin and character with the Dhunds. This would 
make the Karrals one of the Rajput tribes of the hills lying along the 
left bank of the Jhelum ; and they are said to claim R&jput origin, though 
they have also recently set up a claim to Kaydni Mughal descent, 
in common with the Gakkhars ; or, as a variety, that their ancestor 
came from Kaj4n, but was a descendant of Alexander the Great I But 
the strangest story of all is that a queen of the great R&ja Bas&lu of 
Punjab folklore had by a paramour of the scavenger class four sons, 
Seo, Teo, Gheo, and Kara, from whom are respectively descended the 
Sidls, Tiw£nas, Ghebas, and Karr&is. They intermarry with Gakkhars, 
Sayyids and Dhfinds. 

KaetaeI, Kaitabi, a Hindu sect which has sprang up in the south-west of 
the Punjab of late years. Its founder was one Assa, an Arora of 
Bhakkar, in Dera Ismail Khdn, who made disciples not only from among 
the Hindus, but also from among the Musalmdn cultivators of that 
District. The followers of this Pir usually go through the ordinary 
business of the world up to noon, after which they will paint their faces 
with tilaks of wonderful patterns and various colours, and will either sit 
in the bazar without uttering a word, even when spoken to, or will 
wander about with fans in their hands. They are indifferent to the 
holy books of either creed. Their behaviour is harmless and the sect 
does nob appear to be progressing. 

KAEihyjAftA, fem. -i, a seller of vegetables, i. q. Kunjra. 

Kasai, fem. -in, (fr. Arab. Qasab, a butcher). 

Kasanve, a Gujar clau (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kasbi, a synonym for JuMha in Hazdra. 

Kaseea, a brazier, a worker in pewter or brass. See Thajheea. 

Kashmiri. — The word Kashmiri is perhaps applicable to the members of any 
of the races of Kashmir; bub it is commonly used in Kashmir itself to 
denote the people of the valley of Srinagar. In any case the term is a 
geographical one, and probably includes many of what we should in the 
Punjab call separate castes. The cultivating class who form the great 
mass of the Kashmiris proper are probably of Aryan descent, though 
perhaps with an intermixture of Khas blood, and possess marked cha- 
racters. Drew describes them as “ large made and robust and of a 
really fine cast of feature,” and ranks them as “ the finest race in 
the whole continent of India.” But their history is, at any rate in re- 
cent times, one of the most grievous suffering and oppression; and 
they are cowards, liars, and withal quarrelsome, though at the same 
time, keen-witted, cheerful, and humorous. A good account of them 
will be found in Drew’s Jummoo and Kashmir. 

In the Punjab the term Kashmiri connotes a Muhammadan Kashmiri. 
It is rarely, if ever, applied to a Hindu pf Kashmir. The most ij». 




Kashmiri titles. 

portant Kashmiri element in the Punjab is found in the cities of Ludhi&na 
and Amritsar, which still contain large colonies of weavers, employe 
in weaving carpets and finer fabrics. Besides these, many Kashmiris 
are found scattered all over these Provinces, many being descended from 
those who were driven from Kashmir by the great famine of 187s _ into 
the sub-montane districts of the Punjab. Many of the Kashmiris in 
Guirdt, Jhelnm and Attock are, strictly speaking, Chibhalis. A tall 
account of the Kashmir hrdms and tribes will be found m feu- v\ alter 
Lawrence’s Valley of Kashmir, Ch. XXL The principal tribes returned 
in the Punjab are the Bat, Batti, ~D& r, Luo, Mahr, Man, Mir, Shaikh, 
Wain and Warde. Ju is also common and like Bab and other tribe- 
names is now practically a surname. A Khokhar tribe— who do not 
intermarry at below 20 years of age— is also found m Ferozepur. 
Watorfield noted the following castes and titles or occupations among 
the Kashmiris in G-ujr&fc 


No. 

Caste or desig- 
nation. 

Corresponding to 

No. 

. | 
Caste or desig- 
nation. 

Corresponding to 

1 

But (Bat) 

Pandits and Brahman 

14 

Mochx ... 

Mochi. 

2 

proselytes. 

15 

Pandit ... 

Proselytized Aroras or 

Beg 



Khatris, 

3 

Busbainde 

High caste. 

16 

PalM ... 4.. 

Ajar-Ahir. 

4 

Dir 

Low-class zarntndars . 

17 

PAlik 

Dak-runner. 

5 

Don 

Painja. 

18 

PAndi 

A porter. 

6 

Gar 

Atar Pansari. 

19 

Pande ... 

Ox high rank. 

7 

KanAe ... 

Y v ; V 

Average zamhulars. 

20 

Rathur 

Zamind&rs of good 
degree. 

8 

Khan 

Those who may be con- 

21 

Raishu ... 

Majawar, PfrzAda. 


nected by marriage 




9 

Karrir... 

with Pathans, 
Kiimbar, 

22 

Shah 

Sayyid-Fakfr. 

10 

Kotu 

Paper* maker. 

23 

Sufz 

Darzi. 

11 

Lavinah 

Dharwai. 

24 

Aram ... ... 

Rain. 

12 

Malta... *; «. 

Manjhi. 

25 

Yair ... 

Khoja, Bannia, 

13 

Malik ... 

Rajput. 



- - 



4,80 Kasrdna — Kassar. 

Kasbana, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. ■ . 

Kaskanj, Qaisarani, is the northernmost of the Baloch organised iumam, 
its territory lying on either side of the boundary between the two Deras, 
and being confined to the hills both within and beyond our frontier 
and the sub-montane strip. The tribe is a poor one, and is divided into 
seven clans, the Lashkardni, RubadaD, Kbepdhi, Buddni, Wasndni, 
Leglidri, Jarwar and Bada, none of which are important. They are of 
Rind origin, and are not found in the Punjab in any numbers beyond 
the Dera Ghazi and Dera Ismail Khdn districts. 

Kassar. — The Kassars hold the greater part of the north-west quarter of the 
Chakwal tahsil in Jhelurn, and as far as is known are not found in any 
numbers in any other part of the Province : Ibbetson (Census Report, 
§ 508) remarks that until 1881 they seem to have enjoyed the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few Salt Range tribes which claimed neither 
R&jput, Awdn, nor Mngbal descent, but according to Bowring they 
once claimed Rajput origin* asserting that their original home was in 
Jammu ; and that they obtained their present territories by joining the 
armies of Babar ; most of them, however, recorded themselves as Mughals 
at the Census of 1881, a claim “evidently suggested by their association 
with the Mughal power” : this claim has now developed into a genea- 
logical tree in which the Kassars are shown as being of common origin 
with the Mughal emperors. Their present account of their origin is as 
follows:— 

“ They were originally located in the country of Hindu in Asia Minor, whence they 
migrated to Ghazni at some time unknown with the ancestors of the Mughal dynasty, 
and subsequently accompanied Babar in his invasion of India in A. D. 1526, their ances- 
tors at that time being Gharka and Bhiu (or Bhol), according to some ; or Jajha, L&tiand 
Kaulshi according to others : all agree, however, in stating that Gharka is baried on a 
mound in Mauza Hatar, not many miles from Bhok Pipli in Bal Kassar, which is said to 
be the original settlement of the tribe in these parts. The Bhanni was then in the hands 
of wandering Gujars, while Changas Kh&n Janjua held the hills to the south, living at 
Fort Samarqand near Mauza Maira, Babar made over to them the western part of the 
Bhanni, on condition that they would drain oS the water with which the eastern part 
was then covered, a work which they proceeded to carry out : and Gharka obtained som« 
additional country to the south-west as a reward for restoring to Changas Khan a 
favourite mare, which the Janjua Baja bad lost. They claim that the name, Baluki Ban, 
under which the tract figures in the Aln-i-Akbari, is derived from that of their ancestor 
Bhal, who also gave his name to the important village of Bal Kassar; and in this they 
are supported by the spelling of the lithographed edition of the Ain-uAkbari, against the 
assertion of the Janjuas, that the name is Maluki Bhan, from the Janjua chief, Mai of 
Malofc. They explain the presence now of the M&irs and Kahdfcs in the Bhanni by stating 
that, as relations of the reigning dynasty they were themselves able to keep out all intru- 
ders in the time of the Mughals ; but in Sikh rule the Mairs, being of the same stock as 
the powerful Jammu Baja, were able to obtain a footing in the tract : they generally 
admit that the Kahufcs came with them in Babar’s train and settled here at the same 
.time as themselves, but say 'that they were of small account until the time of the 
Sikhs. They state that the original profession of the tribe was * hdhumat 3 or govern 
ment; and that it is now agriculture or Government employment. They use the title 
of chaudhri. They have no special Krs or places of worship, and their customs do not 
differ in any respect from those of the tribes surrounding them, except that the graves of 
women are distinguished by stone at the head and foot parallel to the breadth of the 
grave, while those of men's graves are parallel to the length : this is lust the opposite of 
the custom in the Jhelum Pabbi.” 

Whatever to ay be thought of the claim of the Kassars to rank as 
Mughals, they certainly have a good position amongst the tribes of the 
District, ranking in popular estimation with the Md'irs and Kahuts, they 

* 3. A, S, B., 1850, pp, i3 — 64 (the Kihuts also claimed Rajput descent). 
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intermarry freely with the former, both giving and taking daughters : 
but a Kassar of good family who married his daughter to a Kahut of 
fair standing incurred the displeasure of the brotherhood ; they do not 
intermarry with any other tribe, though as is usually the case in the 
Jhelum district low caste wives are occasionally taken by them. M&irs, 
Kassars and Kahuts eat together, but not with hamins . 

The doggerel rhymes of the tribal Mirasis contain little of interest, 
either setting forth in extravagant terras the power of individual chiefs 
of bygone generations, or recording the incidents of the comparatively 
recent internecine feuds of the tribe : the following is well knowr^ and 
another version is given by the M&irs also : — 

Charhid Bdbar Bddshdh ; Kahdr tamb u lande : 

Bhin te G-harha Kassar doen ndl de. 

“ B&bar B&dsMh marched, and pitched his tent at (Kalla) Kah&r : 

Birin and Gharkd,, the Kassars, both came.” 

An abbreviated tree of the tribe is given below:— 


Abchal Noiart. 

; 


7 generations. 

! 

Kassar. 

5 generations. 


8 generations. 
B&bar. 


Bhol (or Bhin). 
4 generations. 


Gharka. 

i 

Bhsidar. 


Kaul SMnh. Lati. JhajM. 

The earlier part of the tree connecting the tribe with Bdibar is obvi- 
ously fanciful, and the latter part nob altogether reliable. Such names 
as Tilochar, Nand, Pres, etc., are mixed up with Muhammadan names 
in the former part, while a Jhan Deo occurs low down in the tree : these 
names may indicate a Hindu origin, though the tradition of the tribe is 
that they were Musalnuios long before they came to these parts. About 
35 generations on the average intervene between Kassar aud members 
of the tribes now living. In character they resemble the Mdirs. 

Kat, a Jilt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Ratalbasbi, see Qizzilbfish. 

Katakye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ra tal, a sept of Rajputs found in the Simla Hills. To it belong the chiefs 
’ of Jubbal, Rawin, Sairi and Tarhoch. The Khaus or Khash sept of the 
Kanets is also called Kat4l. 

Katakia, a small Jdt clan, found in B&wal,' it derives its name from Jcatar, 
a dagger. 

Kataya, a fine wire-drawer : see under Tarkash. 

Katbal, a Baloch clan said to be found in the Deraj&t, as well as in Multan 
and Lahore, But cf. Katp&l. ■ ' if - N. ; : : 
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Kathane—Rdthia, 

Ka^hane, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kathanye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Kathab, Kahtar, see Khattar. 

Kathia.— O ne of tlie Great R&vi tribes, and next in importance among them 
to the Khar rah The K&tliias claim to be Punwar Rdjputs, and are 
almost confined to the Ravi valley of the Multan and Montgomery 
Districts, but they hold a considerable area in the south of Jhang, which 
they are said to have acquired from the KamMna Si&ls in return for aid 
afforded to the latter against the Naw&b of Multan. The K&thias once 
practised female infanticide. Previously they had lived on the R&vi 
and in the lower part of the Sandal B&r. They were supposed to be the 
same people as the Kathsei, who in their stronghold of Sctngla so stout- 
ly resisted the victorious army of Alexander. The question was elabo- 
rately discussed by Sir Alexander Cunningham at pp. 33 to 42 of Vol. II 
of his Archseological Reports , and in Vol. I, p. lOljf of Tod's Rajasthan 
( Madras Reprint , 1880). Captain Elphinstone thus described them in 
bis Montgomery Settlement Report 

“ The remarkable fact that a people called ‘ Kathaioi ’ occupied a part of the Gugaira 
district when Alexander invaded the Punjab, invests the K&thia tribe with . a peculiar 
interest. After much enquiry on the subject, I have come to the conclusion that the 
Kathias of the present day have a strong claim to be considered the descendants of 
the’same ‘Kathaioi’ who so gallantly resisted the Macedonian conqueror. Their own 
account of their origin is, of course, far different. Like all Jats they take a particular 
pride in tracing their descent from a Raj put prince about the time of their conversion to 
Muhammadanism under the Emperor Akbar. But an examination of their alleged pedigree 
shows that, like many other popular traditions of this kind, this account of their origin 
must be altogether fictitious. They state that a prince named 4 Khattya,* reigning in 
Raj put ana, was compelled to yield up one of his sisters in marriage to the emperor of 
Delhi. After brooding for some time over this great outrage to R&jput honour, he contrived 
to assemble a large army with which he attacked the imperial forces : he was, however, 
overcome by superior numbers, and was made a prisoner after nearly all Ms adherents had 
been slain. He was then conducted with great honour to the Court of Delhi, where the 
emperor treated him with kindness, and at last induced him to embrace the^ Muhammadan 
faith, and placed under his charge an important post near the Court. Some time afterwards 
he was sent with a force to subdue a portion of the R&vi tribes who had risen in insur- 
rection, and after conquering them was so much attracted by the beauty of the country, 
that he remained and received a grant of the whole tract for himself and his descendants. 
All the K&thias claim descent from this prince, but, unfortunately for the credibility of this 
story, the only way that his 8,000 descendants manage to arrange the matter is by assuming 
that the prince had no less than 150 sons; whilst in a pedigree prepared by the chief 
Mirasi of the tribe, in which the increase of offspring in the different generations is arranged 
with more accordance to probability, the line is only brought down to a few of the principal 
families of the tribe. 

“In their habits the Kathias differ little from the other Jat tribes. Before the accession 
of Ranjit Singh they lived chiefly on cattle grazing and plunder. Like the Kharrals and 
FattHnas they still keep up Hindu parohits, who take a prominent part at all marriage 
festivities/ an undoubted sign of their conversion to Muhammadanism having been of recent; 
date. " They are a handsome and sturdy race, and like nearly all Jats of the * Great Ravi * 
do not allow their children of either sex to marry until they have attained the age of 
puberty, because, as they justly consider , too early marriages would be detrimental to the 
‘physique’ of the race. Their chief and favourite article of food is buttermilk; the 
consumption of wheat among them is very inconsiderable.’-’ 

Mr. Purser, however, gave a somewhat different account of their 
migrations. He said 

“ The Kathias have been identified with the ‘ Kathaioi 5 of Alexander's time. According 
to their account they are descended from Raja Karan, Siirajbansi, Originally they resided 
in Bikiner, whence they emigrated and founded the State of Kathia wir. From there they 
went to Sirsa and then to Bahiwalpur, Next they crossed over to Kabul* and went on tq 
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ibaira Dinpanah. Here they quarrelled with the Balochis and had to leave. They then 
settled at Mfrah Sidl in Jiiang. They stole the cattle of Al&wal Khan of Kamalia, who wa» 
killed pursuing them. Saadat Ydr Khan obtained the release of their leaders (who were 
imprisoned on account of this affair) on condition of their settling on the Ravi. Thus the 
Kathias obtained a footing in this District. They always held by the Kamalia Kharrals, 
but plundered the others whenever they could get a chance. The Kathias are Punw£r 
Rajputs. There are two main divisions ; the Kathias proper and the Baghelas.”* 

This would make the Kdthias of the R4vi immigrants from K&thiaw&r. 
But a Pandit of Guzer&t who was sent into the Punjab by the Rirja of 
Jazd£n, one of the principal K4thiaw4r States, to make enquiries on the 
subject, found that the Kathiawar R&jputs, who also claim descent from 
R£ja Karan, have a tradition that they came to their present territory 
from the Punjab via Sindh and Kach. The Ktithia tradition is that 
they were driven out of Sirsa Rania, or the valley of the lower Ghaggar, 
about the time of Tamerlane’s invasion. Balw&na and Pawar are two 
leading clans. 

In recent times the tribe has in Jhang been going from bad to worse, 
and it is now of little importance in that District. 

Kathura, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Katil, a R&jput clan found in Gurd&spur. Their founder Raja Karet, 
driven from the plains in the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, settled 
in Mangla Devi, a fort in Jammu and thence raised Kharipur, 
whence his descendants became known as Kbokbars. They still 
hold large estates in Jammu. One of them took to robbery in the 
forest round S&mbha,t and thence seized a SambiSl girl, so her 
kinsmen gave him a large tract of land in Shakargarh tahsil. In this 
he founded Katli and his descendants were called Katils. The tribe 
founded 360 villages, of which there remain only 100, 60 in British 
territory and 40 in Jammu. The Katils claim to be Surajbansi, and 
descended from B4w& Sethi, regarding the Mab&jans, Kupr4s, Asw4rs 
(horse-tamers), Chaimirs, Batwdls and Dunmhs as branches or off- 
shoots of the tribe, whose observances those castes follow. 

In Aurangzeb’s time the Katils, Rao, Balel, Mai and NiMla became 
Muhammadans, but remained Katils by caste. 

The Katils do not intermarry with the higher Rajput septs, such as 
the Sambidl, but they intermarry with a number of the R&jput septs of 
Jammu, as well as with the Lalotari and Deowania, and the Thakkar 
septs. Intermarriage with the Khokhars is prohibited because they 
ate regarded as akin to the KtLtil by descent. 

This is based on the following tradition : — f Brahma, who was de- 
scended from Suraj (sun), Mirichak, Kfsyab after whom our got (sub- 
caste) is named, Taran, Karan, Sompat, Brihaspat, Avagy4dh4t4, 
Dayadh&ta, Mah4ndMt4, Beasp&l, Ratanp4l, Atter, R;ij4 Sahasranar, 
Santan Rajd, Karet Raja, Kood R4j4, Mji, Chit, R4ja Gora, Bharath, 
R4j4 S4ntal, Rsija Bal aud Raja, Jasrath took possession of the fort of 
Mangla Devi in the Khari territory and settled there. His descendants 
thus became known as Khokhars, and still hold lands in the Jammu 
State though they have become Muhammadans. 5 

* The Baghelas are confined to the neighbourhood of Kamalia and were probably only 
retainers of the Kithia originally, 
f The then capital of Jammu, ' 
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■ The Katoch. 


Kelan who was descended from Baoi, Sugga, and Sai settled at 
Katli in Jammu and his descendants became known as Kfitals. 

Pajaiij Khang, Gega., Dheru and L&da were the ancestors of Bhura 
who founded the village Bhure Ohak and named it after himself. Ladha, 
the son of Kundan and grandson, of B4non had two sons Nikola 
and Surjan. NMla founded Nih&M Ohak. Rugh&l was the son of 
Surjan. 

Dhareusa , also called udhala , is practised by the K&tils,* even Brahman 
widows being espoused under this system. But the offspring of such 
unions are looked down upon and find it difficult to obtain wives, 
though they succeed equally with the children of full legitimacy* 
Dhareiva is most usually contracted with a man of the husband's family 
and, provided the second husband declares that the widow is his wife 
before all the brotherhood, no rite is necessary or customary. But if 
she xnarry outside her husband’s family she loses the custody of his 
children \ and she forfeits her right to succeed to his property if she re- 
marry. 

The Brahmans of the K&tils must be of the Manutara or Sarsut 
branch, and of the K&syapa gotra , as they themselves are. 

In the government of the tribe a learned Brahman is associated with 
a leading man of good position and influence, wbo is elected from time 
to time, not for life but for an indefinite period. Be alone, or in 
consultation with 3 or 4 members of the brotherhood, decides all 
disputes. Many disputes are decided by oaths — a deponent being 
made to bathe and touch a pipal , a temple or an idol, or to hold his 
son in his arms, and then swear. Boundary disputes are settled by 
one of the parties placing a clod of earth on his head and walking along 
what he declares to be the true boundary. This is a very solemn oath 
as if sworn falsely the earth will refuse to receive him. 

The only tribal cult of the K&tils appears to ba that of their satisf 
whose tombs still exist at Katli, to which place pilgrimages are made 
twice a year. But the K4tils have various other cults in common with 
other Rfijput tribes on the Jammu border. Such are K41i Bir, Vaislmo 
Devi, B4w& Sdrgal, a snake god, B. Sadda Garia besides the better- 
known Laklidatta, Narsinghji, Bhairon N£th and others. 

Katoch. The generic name of the dynasty whose original capital was at 
Jullundur but whose territories were subsequently restricted to the 
Kangra hills. The kingdom whose capital was at Jullundur (J&landhara) 


appear 


does 


not 


to 


was called Trigarta, but the name of its dynasty 
be recorded, and the name Katoch is confined to the house of Kangra. 
From it sprang four ^ or five branches, the Jasw&ls or rulers of the 
Jasw&n Dun in Hoshi&rpur, the Goleria, once rulers of Goler or 
Haripur in Kangra, the Sib&ia or Sip&ia of Siba in Kangra and 
the Dadwals of Datarpnr . on the borders of Kingpsk in Hoshi&rpur. 
A fifth branch which claims Katoch descent is the Luddu R4jput 

* Or rather in some families: those of position disallowing the practice. 
f Twice a year murandas (sweets) and tiLchawali (sesame and rice) are offered to the 
mtiavati* These offerings are takqn by the Mamitari Brahmans, 
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sept. The Katoch are by status Jaikaria Rajputs of the 1st grade. 
The Goleria represent the elder line and from it sprang the Siba and 
Dadwal, the Jaswdl being an offshoot of the main branch. 

Kator, a race mentioned by several Muhammadan historians of India. 
Baihaki in his Tdrikh-i- Sab ah tig i n mentions that all the Hindu 
Kators were brought under the rule of the Sultan Mas^ud, but he 
does not specify their locality * Abu Rihdn at Biruni speaks of 
Katormdn as the last of the Turk kings of Kdbul,t but the dynasty 
appears to have been also called Katormdn, Katorian or Kayormdn.f 
Elliot gives a full account of them, but it is doubtful if the dynasty 
was generally called Katormdn. § Taimur however unquestionably 
found the Kators in alliance with the Sidhposh and holding a kingdom 
which extended from the frontier of Kashmir to the mountains of 
Kabul and contained many towns and villages. Their ruler was called 
’Addlshu, Udd or Udashu (which recalls U day ana or Swdt) and had 
bis capital at Jorkal. He describes the Kators as men of a powerful 
frame and fair complexion, idolaters for the most part, and speaking 
a tongue distinct from Turki, Persian, Hindi or Kashmiri. [| Taimur 
attacked their strongholds, reaching, according to Raverty , that, part of 
Kdfiristdn known as Kashtur while the prince Rustam advanced into 
those parts where the Kdtibi, Sidhposh, Pdndu and Sdldo now dwell.1T 
This was in 1398 A.D., and in the end of the 15th century ■Sulfcdn 
Mahmud, a descendant of Taimur led expeditions against the Kator 
Kdfirs and Sidhposh and thereby earned the title of Grhdzi. Raverty 
identifies the Kator with the Spin or White Kdfirs,** but the historians 
of Akbar, who sent an expedition under Jahdngir in 1581 against the 
Sidhposh Kdfirs of the mountains of Kator, and AbuT Fazl in his 
history of Taimur’s expedition speak of the Hindudn-i-Kator, a 
country which they describe as bounding Buner, Swdt and Bajaur 
on the north. The family of the Mihtar of Chitrdl is still called Ka^oi' 
(vide p. 174 supra), and Biddulph/s proposed identification of the 
Kathar or Khattar of Attock cannot be regarded as proved.tf 

Katqr(e), a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Katpal, said to be "a synonym for or a sub-group of the Pabhiwara. Cf\ also 
Katbal. 

Katrah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Katthak, a story-teller, a rehearser of the Shdstras : a singer, a dancing 
boy, fr. hath , hatha, a story, fable. 

KatWal, a .Dogar dan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kaum a small tribe found near Mitru in Multdn which is said to have come 
from Central Asia. 

* e, h, i„ i. p. 128 , . ; v ^ : . 

f Ibid. p. 403. 

v t Ibid. pp. 405-6. ' , ; :, : . V .J V 

§ Ibid. pp. 407-8. ' 

j| Ibid, pp. 400-1. C/, pp. 480-1. 

' % Notes on Afghanistan) p. 136. 

Ibid., p. 135. 

ft It is abandoned by Irvine : J* R. A* S., 1911, pp. 217-9 
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Kaurd— Kehal. 


Kaura, an agricultural clan found in SMbpur : also in Montgomery where it 
is recognised as a Kharral clan. 

Kauri, a Muhammadan 3U clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery- 

Kauriana, a sept of the Si&ls. 

Kawari, a Mt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Kawera, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kayani, see under Gakkhar. 

Kayath, see Kaifch. 

Kazi, see Q4zL 

Kazeunian, one of the sects or orders of the Sufis : founded by Abu IsMq 
Kazrunf, whose shrine is at Shir&z. 

Kehal. — A nomad tribe of fishermen and boatmen, who ply their boats 
between Kfil&bagh and Sakkar on the Indus, rarely if ever quitting the 
valley of that river. But Malldhs, described as Jhabel by caste and 
Kehal by got are found in Ludhidna, and doubtless elsewhere. 

The Kehals claim to be the earliest converts to Islam between Kalabagh 
and Karachi, but profess to follow Imam Sh&fi, and eat unclean animals 
and fish found in the Indus in spite of the Qur&n. 

Thus their favourite food is the flesh of the sisar or long-nosed fish- 
eating crocodile, but they avoid that of th§ bagu or snub-nosed crocodile. 
Centuries ago the Kehals had a saint, one Ch&ch£ Mithfi, of their own 
tribe, but nothing is known of his life or history. 

Like the Mohdmas and Jhabels the Kehals invoke “ Dum Dm-pan&h,” 
Dum BaMwal ELaqq, L&l Isd and Aili R&jin or simply Aili.* 

The Kehals are said to have no belief in devils, but the Mohanas and 
Jhabels hold that any disease is due to demoniacal possession and that 
these demons of disease belong to certain saints of the neighbouring 
tracts, such as L&l Is& of Karor, Aili R&jin, Dmpan&h, Jamman Sh&h, 
etc. These demons have human names such as Gor& Khetripdl, Zulf 
Jam&l, Nur Jarn&l, Nur Muhammad, Chingu, GhuMm Rasul, Kundai, 
Shabr&tin, etc., etc., and of these the last two are female jinns. Women 
are most commonly possessed and they promptly inform their relatives 
of the jinn’s name, and which saint he or she belongs to. Children of 
both sexes have to swim when 5 years of age and are expert in swim- 
ming and diving by the time they are 10. 

Fishing is practised at any time of the day or night, bat avoided on 
Fridays, and forbidden on the day when a wedding is being celebrated. 
Alligators are caught in the following way : a back-water or pool which 
forms a branch of the main stream is chosen and a heavy net, in which 
is a large opening, is placed across its mouth. A putrescent carcase 
or fish bones are placed in the pool as bait, and four Kehals lie in 
ambush on the bank. When the alligator is seen inside the pool two 

* All whose name is pronounced Aili by <Ma*piayers also. Cf. Yaili, the BalocM form 
of AH, 



Kehal customs . 


of the hunters rush to close the hole in the net, while the other two 
drive the animal into it, or harass it until it is tired out, when it is 
speared and killed. Occasionally a man is bitten but fatal bites are 
very rare. Tortoises are killed in a similar way. Sometimes in shallow 
pools nets are unnecessary, and in the cold season when alligators, 
tortoises and large fish lie concealed in the mud at the bottom of the 
shallow streams and back-waters the Kehal s prod it with their spears 
and kill the animals before they can escape. Kish are sometimes caught 
by stirring up the mud until they float half-dead on the surface. 

Kehals ply their boats for hire, sell baskets and mats, reap crops for 
hire and beg for grain. They do not sell fish in the bazars of a town. 

Birth customs. — A first-born child, if a boy, is peculiarly auspicious, 
and if a daughter, unlucky. It is very unlucky to have three daughters, 
and still worse to have a son after three girls, as he never fails to cause 
his mother’s or father’s death within S years. Great rejoicings are 
held for a first-born son, mullahs , Sayyids, eunuchs and their followers 
being feasted. On the 3rd day a boy is named, and on the 7th his head 
is shaved. A girl’s head is merely shaved on the 7th day, and her ears 
pierced in 10 or 15 places before she is 5. Kehal women do not pierce 
the nostril for the nose-ring. A boy is circumcised before he is 10 by 
a pirahin, precisely as he is among the Baloch. He is made to put on 
a gdnd or string of red cotton thread round his right wrist, a piece_ of 
cotton cloth 1| yards long by ■§ wide, as a tahmat, and a second piece 
about 3 yards long for a pagri, but his kurta should bo white. If a 
mosque is handy, he is taken to it, followed by drummers who dance 
and sing. A new earthen parat or jar is placed on the ground at the 
gate and on it the boy is seated with his feet on the ground. A man 
holds his hands back while the pirahin operates. 

Marriage . — Muhammadan rites are observed at weddings, but one or 
two points deserve notice. The boats, etc., are swept and all bones and 
refuse removed to make them fit to receive strangers. The bride is 
dressed in red {churn, choli and ghaghard ) : the bridegroom in white 
(pagri, hurta and tahmat). The day before the nikah drummers and an 
eunuch are called in to dance and sing. Muhammadan friends also 
come with their own cooking vessels and kill two or more goats or 
sheep. On these they feast, giving a share to the Kehals, but no 
Kehal may approach while the animals are being killed, cooked or eaten. 
After mid-day they all play, dance and sing together, going home in the 
evening. Nest day all re-assemble at the same place, the nikah is read, 
the strangers withdraw, after congratulating the bridegroom and his 
parents. The bride and bridegroom are then shut up together in a hut 
of reeds for an hour or two to consummate the marriage, and the 
ceremonies close. The cost of the wedding falls on the hoy’s father, but 
the bride’s dress, ornaments, if any, and the household chattels are 
provided by her father. 

Unlike other Muhammadans a married Kehal goes to live permanent- 
ly with his fatber-in-law and subsequently becomes his heir. If he is a 
minor at the time of his wedding he continues to live in his father’s 
house till of age. A newly married wife waits 6 months and if not 
pregnant by then she gets herself circumcised, whereon pregnancy usu- 
ally ensues. 
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Kejah — Ketwah 

Succession .—Daughters and sons share equally in their father’s pro- 
perty, and disputes regarding succession are said to be decided by the 
mullahs according to Muhammadan Law, 

The Kehals are divided into three groups, Loria, Dap h ala and MoM ; 
of which the first is the chief. It is said to derive its name from the 
mullah } a Lori of Lurist&n, who first taught them IsMm. The Daphala 
are so called because they have large mouths,* and the Morfi because 
they have dark complexions. 

Closely akin to the Kehals, or at least allied to them by occupation 
and habits, are the Jhabelsf and Moh&rias. The latter are said to b© 
More-MM or a allied to the Mord” branch of the Kehals and they have 
two divisions, the Kutp&l and the Kora. Kutpdl is said to mean u feeder 
(pal) of a large city or army” (Jcut), because centuries ago a large 
force of a king of MuMn who had met with defeat was marching west- 
wards to cross the Indus and the Kutpdls supplied it with fish, in return 
for which its leader taught them to avoid eating unclean animals and 
made them perfect Moslems. But it is also said that many Kehals have 
become MoMnas, Jhabels or Mancheras, since the introduction of 
IsMm, and taken to cultivation. In former times these tribes were wont 
to combine against a common enemy. 

Kejah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n, 

Kejak, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Kele, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kebab, a clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Kes, a Muhammadan tribe, apparently J&t, found in Montgomery. 

Kesar-shahl— On the death of Faqir Sayyid Mir SMh, also styled Mian 
Mir (from whom the Cantonment of Lahore took its former name), 
Sayyid BIMwan SMh of Nurpur Chaumak in Jammu succeeded him as 
faqir, and conferred that same title upon his friend Ibrahim Khdn, a 
znmindar of the Gujrdnwjfla district. When the latter died his son 
GhuMm SMh became faqir . He was in turn succeeded by his son 
Kesar SMh who founded a sect. He died aged 65 in 1863 and his soi/ 
Muhammad Husain or Sube Sh&h, then became its leader. Hindus as 
well as Muhammadans can enter it, and the latter, though supposed 
to follow the Q&dria tenets, do not abstain from wine, do not fast or 
pray, and are fond of sport. When a new member is admitted there 
is no ceremony, nor is he bound to adhere to any prescribed mode of 
life. Members of this sect are found in Gujrdnwala, Srilkot, SlMlipnr 
Gujr&fc and Lahore. r * 

Ketwal, a Mjput tribe in Rawalpindi. It belongs to the same group of 
tribes as the Dhund and Satti, and holds the hills to the south of the 
Satti country. The Ketw&l claim descent from Alexander the Great (!) 
and say that they are far older inhabitants of these hills than either 

— — * — 

* Said to be from Sindhi daphi, a large wooden spoon : cf. Multdni Glossary , 2nd ed 
Dicty. p. 20. 

f Jliabel is said to be derived from jhaha, a small leather sack used for holding flour 
it or anything except water. In the A.iii*i»A.hbaTi (Blochmann’s trans.) they appear as 
. would suggest a derivation from chhamb, a marsh or swamp. 
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the Dhund or Satti ; but the tribe was apparently almost _ exterminated 
by tbe Dhdnd at some time of which the date is uncertain, and they 
are now few and unimportant. 

Khab, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Khabeba, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khachi, a R&jput clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

KHtou, a Jit dan found in lie north of Mnltfo tahsil where if s.«M in 
Mugbal times from Jammu. 

Khadaka, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 

KhIdab, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan and in SMhpur. 

Khagah, (1) a Jat clan (agricultural) and (2) a Qureshi clan (agricultural), 
bo tli found in Multan (doubtless Kliagga). 

Khagab, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

S? m: 1 -r A 

- on 0 f ^ig rescuing a boat overtaken by a storm. In MuMn tli 
occasion ot his re » aD a ar0 stlll refira rded 

K1 5? KS amouS rf rSpect In the troublous days before S4wan 
Ma/ if any one was distressed he took refuge with aEkagga, and if a 
marauder entered a Khagga’s house he was miraculously struck blind. 

Khaintwal. a Raiput tribe : see Ketwal. , , 

Lim, a .opt of RSjpnts, descended from Zttir Ohnnd, a son of TM 
Chand, 3 1st R&j& of Kaklur. 

Khajah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMn. 

Khajan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khajji, a tribe in BaMwalpur, some of whom are hhatihs or tanners oy 

profes. . found iu KabirMla tahsil, Multan district, 

S ^utSto t 8 ^ Se four most ancient tribes in that tract, the 
other three being the Panda, Pahor and Sa.hu. 

Khakh, a Hindu Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

„ • a Kn a not uncommon epithet to apply to any petty Khatri 

Kbakha, sald Khakhas are in fact Khatris converted to IsMm, and are 
trader. J Hie Khakh . q ^ Kashmfr hills, lying along the left 

found i g whence a few have made their way m to Hazara 

b Jd SpMrSir Wh 4“S g : Campbell called them "a carious* 

hon&ome people- & mol . 0 or l esa solid block between the 

KHi Nto. and »e Chenab river, in tb. Stajabad tahsil 1 of MnIKn 

they settled from Shaker in Jahangirs time, and (2) a class of 

■ ‘ KaJIbohs. ; . ; ■ 






Khal, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in M-ultfin, 

Khalafzai, a Patlidn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khalah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khalani, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multfin. 

Khalifa, Arab, a successor. (1) a title not infrequently borne by the succes- 
■ sors of famous saints, especially in the south-west Punjab* ; (2) a term 

said to be applied to Mirasis who are servants of Pirzadas ; (3) a title 

bestowed half satirically upon Darzis or tailors. It is said to be .the 
title of the head of a guild of Dhobis. 

Khalil, a tribe of the Ghoria Khel Patbans. It occupies the left bank of 
the Blra river, and the country along the front of the Khyber in the 
Peshawar plains between that pass and the Dfiudzai. Of its four main 
c aus, Matuzai, IMrozai, Ishfiqzai and Tilarzai, the Barozai is the most 
powerful. The Khalil are not good cultivators. According to Raverty 
the Khalils were m the early Mughal period an exceedingly power- 
ful tribe, the strongest among the Ghwaria or Ghoria Pathfins, and 
having compelled the Khashi Pathfins many years before to abandon 
Gara and Nushki they first occupied part of Bdjaitr with some of 
Yusafzais about 1517 A D, but they subsequently drove their allies 
out of that territory,f and m lo50 we find them in possession of tho 
country immediately west of the Khyber. Like the Mohmands they 
threw m their lot ; with Kamv&n and took partin the attack on Hnma- 

" W C fi l l ^st his. Jife - Th *y muafc suffered 

heavily m Kainrau s final defeat by Humfiyun. But the real cause of 
their downfall was the hostility of the Khashi Afghans. Holding, as 
they did, all the country from Dhfika to Attock, with the Khyber ? and 
Kbarappa passes, they had become very rich, for the Peshfiwar district 
was very fruitful and as the royal road lay through it and allthe trad- 
ing caravans halted at Bagnfm (Peshawar), the Khalils levied tolls on 
t era in return for escorts, and as their wealth increased so did their 

a-* 

J.M.r, *.dd to to, Wth» Khalifa IrahSd, '.he rftha o!d.S 

J* 1 '“*? 

Kal£ti-Ghil*ai and settled in the id BiriS \ r 6 Tam £ ^ d 

Yusafzais and Mandars they defeated the Dilaziks under MaHk tb i 

. BAjaur among themselves and their allies, but they soon fell out a™ r ^ ltl + ? Ilet1 

out of Biijaur The Yusufed and Mandar, howe^sSn ^ntSdTth to SS S 
Dilazaks and, though the Khalils retreated to the fasten nf KM 

they secured the help of the Hindu- Rajis, who were nrobablv A r f n J[ e * 

Khalils in the Chharmano- valimr wS* IlT Jf t, proDaD v Arabs, and surrounded the 

*o many^apti vos that^Khalfl^oy J’ an? 6 maklen^were Told fT^t 7 de ““d lost 
: Ahmad and other chiefs of Ydsufzai andMandaj: directed that all fhA^htil^nWanli 0411 
he set free. The Khalils however never gained ilgur pnsoIlers Sh ° uld 
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Khakwani, a Patlrin family of Multon, which derives its name from Kh4kdn, 
a village near Herat or from an incident connected with the hunting 
of the boar ( khojc ). Ali Muhammad Khfiu of this family was Sfibahdftr 
of Multfin under Ahmad Shah Abdali till 1767 A. D., when he was put 
to death. r 
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*~But it must have beea later, while Humayun and Kamran were engaged in their final 
struggle beyond the Hindu Koh.* 

J YAfis received from N uh (Noah) the famous stone which produced rain and other 

■blessings. „„ , ' -‘Av ^ AVvOi 

§ History of the Sikhs, f. ■ 'V&’Bi 
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arrogance. The plunder of a Yusufzai caravan, the murders of the 
two sons of the Malik of the Abazai and of the Gagidni Malik, who was 
venerated as a saint, in a Khalil mosque, roused the Khashis and ^ their 
allies to fury and under Kh&n Kaju they overthrew the Khalils at 
Shaikh Tapur in 1549 or 1550, according to Raverty.* 

The present Khalil tappa or tribal area consists of a tract 20 miles 
long by 10 broad along the foot of the Khy her hills from the Kdbul 
river southward to the Mohmand tappa. It is 78 square miles in area. 
In great measure resembling the Yusufzais the Khalils wear in winter 
dark blue coats of quilted cotton which are discarded in summer for a 
large Afghdn skirt. A white and blue turban, with a lungi twisted round 
the waist or thrown over the shoulder completes the costume. Shdh 
Jahdn conferred the title of arldbi on Muhammad Asil Kh&n, Khalil, 
and their chiefs have borne it ever since, instead of the older title of 
mcdik. The arbabs all belong to the Mitha Khel section. 

Khali, an extinct tribe of Turk origin, claiming descent from Khalj, son of 
y&fisj (Japhetli), according to one tradition. It was akin to the Ghuzz. 
A portion of this great tribe was settled in Garmsir, and some held 
lands in Nangrahar, north of the Kirmdn district, several centuries 
before the Afghans came into it. The pressure of the Mughal invasions 
however compelled them to move eastwards, and in the latter part of 
the year 628 H. a body of Khalj, which formed part of the Khwdrazmi 
forces overran Mansura, in Sewistdn. It was however overthrown by 
Ndsir-udJDfn Kabdjah and its chief slain. The Khalj gave sovereigns 
to Lakhnauti (Bengal), but as a tribe it never established itself in 
India. The Khalj are entirely distinct from the Ghilzai PatMns. 

Khalsa.— The Sikh Commonwealth. According to Cunningham§ the Khdlsa 
Were the followers of Govind Singh, as opposed to the Khuldsa, or 
followers of Ndnak. He adds that the Sur bat Khalsa or whole Sikh 
people met once a year at Amritsar. The terms Khuldsa and Surbat 
Khdlsa are now obsolete, the latter being replaced by Tat KMlsa. 

Khalwah, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khamah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

K ham an, a clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Khanp, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Mulfcfn. 

Khanjo, au agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. It is, however, mainly 
found in Peshdwar, occupying a few villages east of the city of that 
name It claims indeed to have once occupied the whole country be- 
tween PesMwar and Nowshera. Folk-etymology derives its name from 
the Hindko word khand , f one whose front teeth are broken, because its 
ancestor once received in battle a blow on the face which broke liis front 
teeth. Another derivation is from khand, ‘ sugar/ because the tribe 
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once entertained a king who had come into its territory to hunt with 
bread and sugar. The name no doubt suggests some connection with 
GandMra, the ancient name of the PesMwar valley, but the tribal 
tradition is that Mahmud of Ghazni on his return from one of his 
expeditions to Hindustan brought the.Kk.ands back with him from some 
part of the Punjab and settled them in the Pesh&war valley which was 
then uniuhabited and filled with thick jungle* The tribe, on the other 
hand, says it was converted to Islam before the time of Mahmud’s con- 
quests, though its head assumed his name as a compliment to him. Its 
leaders, who affect the title of arhab, claim descent from this Mahmud 
Khi.ii and his brother Muhammad Khdn. In appearance the Khands 
do not differ from the other inhabitants of the valley, and the ordinary 
tribesmen are hardly distinguished from their Awin neighbours. In- 
deed they are often called, and call themselves, Aw&ns, though the 
latter tribe does not admit the kinship. The Khands however claim to 
be superior to the A wins, and the kamins or menials of Khand villages 
are actually called A wins. Both tribes speak Hindkp as well as Pashto. 

The Khands commonly intermarry with Awans, as well as with 
Pathins; and marriage with the kamins who are called A wins 
is also allowed provided they do not follow an unclean occupa- 
tion. Marriage with impure castes such as Mochis and Clmmirs is 
also forbidden. The Khands have no sub-divisions, though they 
are divided into about a score of biradar is or brotherhoods which 
all intermarry, except that the arbdbs only form alliance with the 
birddari , named Lila, which is descended from Muhammad Khan. 
Outsiders of good caste are admitted into the tribe, if they wish it, 
on marriage with a Khand woman, but, unlike other married Khands’ 
when visiting their wives’ parents they are not admitted into the 
women’s apartments. There is no ceremony of admission. Marriage 
is sometimes infant, sometimes adult, and it is permissible between 
cousins german. Marriages are arranged by the parents, any other 
being viewed with disfavour. Adult marriage is usual at from 15 
to 20 for boys and from 13 to 16 for girls, and marriage at a later age 
for girls is unknown, a girl who remains unmarried in her father’s 
house being honoured rather than despisedt and succeeding on his 
death to a full share of his estate for life. Adultery is regarded with 
abhorrence, the man being heavily fined by a jirga of his fellow-villagers 
and the woman divorced by her husband under the pressure of public 
opinion. In all other observances, such as weddings and funerals 
the general Muhammadan custom prevails, but inheritance is governed 
by custom not by Muhammadan Law. The Khands are Su°nnis and 
affect four well known zidrats within their borders, viz , those of 
Akhun Darweza Sahib, Mi&n Shaikh Umr S&hib, Akhun Panja S&hib 
and Kdka Sahib. None of these was a Khand or has any particular 
connection with the tribe. Annual fairs are held at their shrines 
The most noteworthy is that of the Ktlka Stihib, which tabes place 

* Contrast this tradition with the statement made in the history of the Khalils at 
time of whose advent to the Peshawar valley it was extremely fertile The KhaM chiefs 
are also styled arMb. * cmets 

of mmalla-nasMm, so common in the Kawalpindi district, is clearly 
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on 16th — 20th Rajah, as it is said that the saint died on one of these 
days. The EAka S&hib lived in the time of Aurangzeb and is therefore 
comparatively modern. But on the anniversary of his death, at the 
time of the fair, his people, the Kaka Khel Pafch&ns, put out cooked 
meats and rice, etc., by the shrine, which are then carried off by the 
pilgrims. 

Khandoya, a tribe (agricultural) found in Jhelum. They appear to be 
a branch of the Chanh&n Rdjputs.* 

Keanbyb, a Kamboli clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khangurwah, a synonym of Kh&nz&da, q . v. 

Khahjan, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khanna, lit. 4 half/ a section of the Khatris. 

Khanuana, a sept of the Si&ls. 

Khanzada.— A tribe of Rajputs, practically confined to the Ghirg&on district 
in the Punjab but also found in Alwar, in which State, Captain Powlett 
thus described them : — 

“ They are the’Mewati chiefs of the Persian historians, who were probably the repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Lords of Mew&b. These Mew&tis are called Kh&nzAdas, a race 
which, though Mu sal man like the Meos, was and is socially far superior to the Meos, and 
has no love for them; but who in times past have united with them in the raids and 
insurrections for which Mewab was so famous, and which made it a thorn in the side of 
Delhi emperors. In fact, the expression Mewati usually refers to the ruling Glass, while 
Meo designates the lower orders. The latter term is evidently not of modern Origin, 
though it is not, I believe, met with in history; and the former is, I think, now unusual, 
Khanzada having taken its place. 

“The Khanzadas are numerically insignificant, and they cannot now be reckoned among 
the aristocracy. In social rank they are far above che Meos, and though probably of more 
recent Hindu extraction, they are better Musalm&ns, They observe no Hindu festivals, 
and will nob acknowledge that they pay any respect to Hindu shrines. But Brahmans 
take part in their marriage contracts, and they observe some Hindu marriage ceremonies. 
Though generally as poor and ignorant as the Meos, they unlike the latter say their 
prayers, and do not let their women work in the fields, 

“They are not first-rate agriculturists, the seclusion of their women giving them a 
disadvantage beside most other castes. Some have emigrated and taken to trade in the 
Gangetio cities, but these have no counecbion now with the original Kh&nzdda country. # 
Those who have not abandoned the traditions of their clan are often glad of military ser- 
vice, and about fifty are in British regiments. In the service of the Alwar State there are 
many. There are 26 Khanzada villages in the State, in most of which the proprietors 
themselves work in the field and follow the plough. 

“The term Khanzada is probably derived from Khanazad, for it appears that Bahadur 
N&har, the first of the race mentioned in the Persian histories, associated himself with 
the turbulent slaves of Firoz Sh£h after the death of the latter, and, being a pervert, 
would contemptuously receive the name of Khanazad (slave) from bis brethren. The 
Khanzadas themselves indignantly repudiate this derivation, and say the word is Kh&n 
Jd.dd (or Lord Jadu), and was intended to render still nobler the name of the princely 
R&jput race from which they came. Converted J£dus were called by the old Musalman 
historians Mew&tis, a term Chand applies to a Mewafc chief of the Lunar race, of which 
race the JAdfi Mahar&ja of Kasauli calls himself the head.” 

To this Mr. Ghana ing added 

“ Khanzadas are a race who were formerly of much more importance than at present; 
they claim to have been formerly Jadu Rajputs, and that their ancestors Lakhan Pal and 
Sumitr Pal, who dwelt at Tahaogarh in Bhartpur, were converted to IsMm in the reign of 
Firoz Shah (A. D. 1351 to 1388), who gave Lakhan Pal the name of NAhir Shin and 
Sumitr P£l the name of Bahadur Khln, and in recognition of their high descent called 


* Punjab Record, 83 of 1895. 
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them Kh&tiziclas an<3 made them bear rule in Mew&t, 'At first they" are said to have lived 
at Sarahta near Tjj&ra, and afterwards, according to tradition, they possessed 1,484 
villages. However this may be, there is no doubt that they were the ruling race in 
Mewat down to the time of Babar ; since then they have gradually declined in importance 
and now in this district own only a few villages near Xuh and to the north of Firozpur! 
Traces of their former importance exist at Sohna, Bundsi, and Kotsla, Kotila was one 
of their chief fortresses ; the village is situated in a small valley, wholly surrounded fey 
the hill, except where a small funnel -like pass gives entrance to it. In front of this pass 
is the Kotila jhll, and when this is filled with water the only road to the pass lies along 
a narrow strip of land between the lake and the hill. The remains of a breastwork along 
the face of the hill and across the mouth of the pass still exist, while on the hill above 
the village is a small ruined fort. The village now belongs to Meos. Some of the build- 
ings bear witness to its former greater importance. I have a suspicion that they are 
more intimately connected than they acknowledge with the Meos, whom they seem to use 
to resemble in personal appearance. They do not ordinarily intermarry with Meos, but 
Tr^ Me ^ inliabifcanTS ° f five v ^ ia " es in the Firozpur tahsil profess to have been formerly 
Kh&nzadas, and to have become Meos by intermarriage. Their traditions also, which 
point to Sarahta as their ancient home, agree, I think it will be found, with those of more 
than one clan of Meos. If my supposition that the Meos are converted Minas is correct 
I am inclined to suspect that the Kh£nsadas are the representatives of the noble class 
among the aboriginal population. Tod mentions an Asil or unmixed class among the 
Minas, known as Mainas.” 

1 lie Khan z&ti as of Gurgaon call themselves J&ddbausi by clan, and 
they commonly say that this is their only got. Khfinzfida, or “ the 
son of a Khan,” is precisely the Musalman equivalent to the Hindu 
R&jput or “son of a Rd-ja” I aQ d there can be little doubt that the 
Khfinzfidas are to the Meos what the IMjpuls are to the -Jigs. 

Khar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. It traces its origin to 
the Kharrals of Montgomery and Lahore, accounting for its truncated 
name by a tale that once a party of Kharrals from the Lahore Bar 
encamped near a field of sugarcane in Multan and cut the cane to 
feed their cafcti© and make huts of it. When the owner of the field 
complained they declared that they thought the cane was a kind of reed 
So they were dubbed Jchar, ‘ ass * in Persian. 

Khara, a Jat tribe, found it Nfibha. It claims Chbatriya descent, and 
says its ancestor held office at the Delhi court, but his son Khfira 
became a robber and went to Khandur where he married a woman of 
another tribe and so became a Jfit. The Kharas believe in a sidh 

• whose shrine is at Khandur and there they offer panjeri, etc They 
do not use milk or curd until it has been offered at the shrine On the 
5th of the second half of Baisfikh, Maghar and Jeth special offerings 
are made there. The sidh was a Khara who used to fall asleep while 
grazing his cattle. One day his head was cut off by robbers, but he pur- 
sued them for some yards and the spot where he fell is now his shrine 
and though the Kharas have left Khandur the sidh is still worshipped'. 

Khara, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and in Montgomery • 
in the latter district it is Hindu as well as Muhammadan. 

Khabak, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khaeal, lit. a mortar, a tribe found in the southern part of the Rachnfi 
Dofib : see Kharral. 

Khaki, E. H. I., V. 278. Possibly the Khattril, q.v. 

Shariah, apparently an offshoot of the Bajwfi Jfits, descended from Kals, 
ohe of the two sons of Rajfi Shalip, the Bajju. Kals had a son by name 
J™, whose three sons were Muda, Wasr and N&na, sur named Chacbra, 
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Khari&la-~Rharrat. 

Khaeiaea, apparently a sjnonym for, or a class of, Mir&si. 
Kharoka, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur, 


Kharopaf, an agricultural clan found in SMhpur. 


Khabora. — A small clan of Jats found in Nabha. Uppal, their ancestor, ruled 
at Baragaon, a Muhammadan village of Patidla. When he went to pay 
the revenue into the treasury he got himself recorded as its owner and 
in their resentment the people murdered him. Bis wife on her way to 
her father’s house, gave birth to a son, on a hard piece of ground, 
whence the name Kharauda or Kharora. 

KnAROTt, a PatMn tribe occupying the hills near the sources of the Gumal 
and the district of Warghun or Arghuo to the west of the Sulimankhel 
country and south by east of Ghazni. They generally arrive in the 
plains towards the end of November and depart in May. Their hirris or 
encampments during the winter are located near lank, Mulazai and 
Paharpur. They are a poor tribe, and have been nearly ruined by a long 
and unequal contest with the Sulim itnkhels. This feud, though allowed 
to rest during their stay iu Hindustan, breaks out afresh as soon as they 
re-enter the hills ; though attempts have latterly been made by the 
Deputy Commissioner with some success to bring the two tribes to terms. 
Most of the Kharotis engage as labourers and carriers like the Ndsirs. 
A large proportion of them are charra folk. Some are merchants, and 
trade in dried fruit and madder. 

The Kharo^i were identified by Bellew with the A rachoti of Alexan- 
der’s historians, but though they dwell in the ancient Arachosia, it is 
difficult to accept that theory. They claim descent from Tokbi, mother 
of Hotak, grandson of Ghilzai, but the Tokbi themselves say they are 
descended from a foundling adopted by their tribe. Bellew was pro- 
bably right in saying that they and the Nasirs are of different origin to 
the mass of the Ghilzai. 

Khabral.— -The Kharrals would appear to be a true^ Rajput tribe, though a 
very considerable portion of them are styled Jat. The Rajput Kharrals 
of Bahawalpur return their main tribe as Bliatti. The few Kharrals in 
Jullundur are there recognised as Rajputs and those of Montgomery 
claim descent from Rdja Karan. The Kharrals are fouod in large 
numbers only along the valley of the Ravi, from its junction with the 
Chenab to the boundary between Lahore and Montgomery ,• while a 
few have spread up the Deg river into the Lahore and Gujrdnw&la bar, 
and smaller numbers are found all along the Sutlej valley as high up 
as Ferozepur. The tribes of this portion of the R£vi, are divided into 
two classes, the Great Ravi tribes and the Nikki or Little R&vi tribes. 
Among the former tribes the Kharrals are the most northerly and one of 
the most important. They are themselves divided into two factions, the 
upper R6vi and lower Rdvi, the head-quarters of the latter being at 
Kot Kamdlia. The two are at bitter feud, and the only tie between them 
is their hatred of their common enemy, the Sidl R&jputs of Jliang. The 
KatMlia Kharrals rose to some prominence in the time of Alamgir, and 
still hold remains of grants then made them, but the upper Kharrals are 
now the more powerful branch of the two. The Kharrals have ever been 
notorious for turbulence, and Mr. Purser’s Montgomery Settlement Report 
contains details of their doings before and under Sikh rale, while the 
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A Kharral pedigree . 497 

being ranked as J4fc*) and give wives only to Khichis and Aw 4us, but 
take them from Chaddrars, Eamokes, Harrala and even Sidls. But in 
the Chen&b colony at any rate they do not appear to get wi ves from 
Sibils* and for that tribe we should read Otkwals in that tract. They 
give a long pedigree which is reproduced here to make what follows 
clear 


Punwar. 

Udadip. 

Jagdeo. 

8 

Kasim 

Karral. 

Gaidai. 

Sulangi. 

i 

Vimian. 

Butta. 

i 

Aira, 


Kharral, 

Buddh. 

i 

Gaddan. 

Deore. 

Udrath, 

Sareg. 

Jagsim 

Kaulra. 


(KattlraJ 


Bhagii. Dullu. 


Yaqub, 

Rajada. 


Sardad. Alladad. Pira. Banja. Firoz. 


1 

Takhtu, 


r — \~\ 

Baja. Bega. Fatin’. 


Vanam. Gulla. 

i 1 , 

Jain, Sarwar. Saj&wal. (?) 


Rustam. 

; |v ■ 

Lai. 


ITassan 

I 

SatAr. 

Daulafc Khan (at present 
living in Pandnawala). 


Ahmad KhAn 
(the rebel of 1857), 

I 

Muhammad Kh&n 
of J&mra in Montgomery. 


Of these Jaisal was the first to come west to DAndMd in Montgomery. 
After KharraPs time the tribe began to disperse to JAmra and elsewhere, 
V&su is the head of the Kam&lia section : and AkiPs descendants live 
south of it. Jagdeo was a great king with long arms that reached below 
his knees : and he could break a tills (staff) over Ms knees. 


* In ShAhpur also the Kharral s are classed as - JAfc (agricultural). 
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* Apparently meant for Punjab. 

j*For another derivation see under Shoondal. 


Kharral clan. 

Butta or Butti Sultan was a Kharral chief in the time of Muhammad 
of Ghor, and was converted to Islam by Pir bh« blmh Sayyid . JaUL 
The following ballad about him was given by a mirasi of the tube 


Kdh de dar de Bolgi 

Aise unohhe Butte Rd sat, 
Sddd has ha a dr d te Kdknai ,* 
Samundri sota juldhin, 

A st dhrdan, Butte Sultdn ; 
Anibar palcar tu lend bdhi ; 

Ad dhrdan, Butta Sultdn ; 
Awwe he din. 


When the Solgi tribe fled from fear of the 
Kak 

To the mighty Butte Rdo, 

We lived at Kakanai ; 

Thou art a sea, w© a river, 

( let swing). 

We are weak, Sultan Butta ; 

Do thou, who art like the sky, 
the arm: , 

We are weak, Butta Sultan ; 

We have this moment come. 


take ns by 


The same mirasi gave the following chap ; 


Kharral Baja Panjnad Ice, 
Babur led munidd tihdnd, 
Kharral led huhn Ldhaur te. 
Ndl Naicdba te hass k am and. 


The Kharrals are Rajas of the Panjnad,* 
And have been there since Babar s time. 
The Kharrals rule as far as Lahore. 

They draw the bow along with Nawabs, 


The Kharrals of the Siindal Bar are the most satisfactory of all the 
nomad tribes in the Cliemib Colony, now included in the Lyallpur dis- 
trict. Usually above the average height and good looking, with marked 
features, they are at least the equals of the Si&ls m strength and ac- 
tivity, and the latter decline to give them an opportunity ot measuring 
strength at two ends of a rope. Some of their leaders are remarkably 
energetic and intelligent. Once largely addicted to female infanticide, 
the Kharrals have quite given up that practice and m the Colony now 
number as many females as males. Like other nomads of the Bar the 
Kharrals are averse to sleeping under a heavy root and prefer a small 
thatched cottage. They have a tradition that the Prophet Sulaiman 
forbade them to sleep in roofed houses under penalty of the extinction 
of the family and their proverb ran : 

Kharral di pahhi, na ghun na makhi, 

‘ A Kharral is free from troubles, for he lives in a thatched hut.’ 

The Kharrals have several clans. The Lakhera, vvhich has its head- 
quarters at Kot Kamilia, an ancient town refounded by Kam&l Kh&n, 
its chief in the 14th century, was never numerically strong as a clan 
but it attained some importance under Sa&datyAr Kh&n of Kamalia wlio 
obtained a jagir in the reign of Alamgir. T.he Lakhera were, however, 
at feud with the Upera Kharrals of the upper Havi and succumbed, to 
the SiiAs even in Saddatyir Khsin’s lifetime. They rsgamed their in- 
dependence, but onlv to be conquered by the Nikk&i Sikhs and had m 
recent times largely lost a,ll control over the B4r, only a few Balooh 
tribes, with their old adherents, the Kdthidas, Baghelas and Wahmw&ls, 
standing by them. Most of the Kharrals in the Colony belong to the 
Upera clan. 

Two clans, often called Chuhrera Kharrals, class themselves as 
Kharrals, but they do not really belong to the tribe. These are the 
Piroke and -Ml&lke and they are called Chuhrera, because the famous 
Chnhra dacoit Sdndal, who gave his name to the Sandal B6r,t refused to 


Kkamn—Khds-Kheli. 
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allow tie Kharrals to graze in it, unless they provided him with a 
bride. To this degradation the Kharrals at last assented, and when he 
went to fetch his wife Sandal was received with great nornp, but he 
and his companions were treacherously blown up with gun-powder com 
cealed under the grass on which the feast was spread. The Kharrals 
then took the Chuhra women to wife. Their descendants are the 
Chuhrera Kharrals and their appearance is said to give colour to the 
tradition. 

The Kharrals in Bahawalpur have 1.5 septs : — Jag-sin, Salar-sin, 
Gugera, Tughera, Mamkhera, Chuharera, Sahi, Bhanddra, Ran-sin, 
Jagwera, Faiwera, Jaswera, Darwesha, and Chahlak, andGaddan, and 4 
small muhins or sub-septs Kakla, Jameka, Paropid, and Miana. 

There are two famous religious families of Kharrals (i) the Sdhib- 
zddagdn-i-Mahdrwi and Mnngherwi, the descendants of Khwaja Nur 
Muhammad, the Qibla-i-Alim, and (ii) the Mians of the Sahib-us-Sair 
shrine. Both own vast areas, and Midn Fazl Haq, Mangherwi, pays 
Rs. 10,000 a year in land revenue. 

Khabsin, see Gharsin. 

KhaewaIj see Ghakwae. 

Khaewala, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

K ha EYE, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khash, Khaush, a class or group of Kanets found in Kullu and in the Simla 
Hill States of Kotkhai, Balsan, Jubhal, Bashahr, etc. It comprises a 
number of Jcfi&lsj such as the Khashta m Kanaur. the Khash takes 
Kuran girls in marriage, but does not give them to Kuraus. The 
Khash is also styled Ratal, q. v. In Bashahr the Khash Kanets who 
hold good positions in the State service and so on observe the rites 
of the Brahmans and other twice-born castes. 

Khasha, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Khasob, Khassoe, a Pathdn sept which with the Umr Khel and Malli 
Khel forms a small tribe which holds the so called Khasor hills on the 
south-western extension of the Salt Range which lies on the right bank 
of the Indus. The Khasor belong to the Mati division of the Pathdns 
and claim descent from Ibrahim the Lorn, son of Bibi Mato, daughter 
of Shaikh Bait. Ibrahim's son Sidnai had two sons, Prdngi and^Ismdil 
and the former bad nine sons, one of whom was named Khasyur, the 
ancestor of the Kbassurs. Ibbetson dates their settlement in the hills 
of the Kliassur Afgbdns early iu the 13th century, but it was probably 
somewhat later, m y. : ■ 1 

KhIs-Kheli, a tribe found in Bahdwalpur. _ It is an offshoot of the 
Mdohhis and its members were in the service of the Abbdsi Khans. 
A Khds-Kheli, Ydkub Muhammad, rose to be waztr of Bahawal Khan 
III, but after the death of Bahdwal Khan IV their influence declined 
and now they have not access to the Darbdr. 



* Kbati is defined by Platts (. Hindustani Dicty v p. 8b7) to pe a caste ot mnaos wno 
are generally employed as carfcwrighfcs, a carpenter. Kdth is wood or timber in Hindi 
andln Mnltani lathi or lath. The derivation of Khati is obscure. 

t Tbe KliatCk is a caste of HindnsUn and the name is defined by Platts (dmdmtam 
nictv p. 872) to mean a hunter, a low caste which keeps pigs and poultry, a tanner, 
i a Kh&t&r The word is used in a \ery vague way and probably the Hindu Kliatik 
"^keeper 0 f the eastern Punjab is a Purbia immigrant, while the Muhammadan Khatik 
ff the west is a Cham&r who has taken to tanning. But in Nabba at any rate the Hindu 
K&atik is certainly a tanner. 

£ I, immigrants from the Baga£, 


Khati — Khatik 


Khati * an occupational term used in tire north of Sirsa and^ the Phulki&i 
States for the carpenter and blacksmith (Lohar) and generally m tho 
eastern plain? for the carpenter, except on the Jumna where the term 
used is B&rhi. Thus in Hissdr Kdthi includes the Hindu carpentei 
of the south-eastern Punjab and the Suthab or carpenter ot the 
B£gar, who is a distinct tr.be from the former. Ihe Suthar too 
affects a certain superiority over the Khati, as he ha* taken to 
agriculture to a considerable extent while the Kliati has not; and he 

does not intermarry with him. Many Khatis are by sect Bishnoi, 
bnt they do not intermarry with other Bishnoi castes such as tbe 
Bishnoi Jats. See under Tarkhan. 

KHATlks.t— The Khatiks are only found in any numbers in the Jumna 
zone, inSirsa, in Patiala, and the other Phulkiau States, they are 
par excellence tanners and dyers of goats skins, and claim to be 
of Hindu status because they do not eat dead animals though hey 
use flesh and liquor. Brahma, they say, assigned to them a goats 
skin, the bark of trees and lac— so they graze cattle, dye the skins ot 
goats and deer, and tan hides with bark and lac. Their priests are 
Gaur Brahmans who officiate in the phera rite at weddings and in the 
Una at funerals, although the Khatiks are menials, and only Ghuhras 
and Chamars will drink wafer at their hands. In the Bawtil mzamat 
of Nablia the BfigriJ group is found which claims Khatrl descent, and 
- has four oofs, the’ Jatoria named from the place whence it migrated, 
and the Bairiwal, A'swM and Kenchl which three latter are numeri- 
cally large. Khatiks only avoid one got in marriage and allow widow 
remarriage. Their women wear no nose-ring. The tribe worships 
Bliairon and Sidh Masani, also known as M£t& Masani. At Hajlpur in 
Alwar, where there is a shrine of the goddess Durga, they perform 
children’s first tonsure and the bride and bridegroom are also taken to 
worship at the shrine. The gurus of the Hindu Khatiks are Nanak- 
pantlil Sikbs, yet they observe none of the Sikh tenets. In the 1 hut 
and Aiiiloli nimmats of Nablia are found two classes of Muliaminadaii 
Khatiks— the Rajput and Ghori Pathan groups, each of which is as a 
rule endogamous. 

The Khatiks are sometimes confused with the Chamrang, bnt the 
latter tans baffalo and ox hides with lime, and does not dye leather, so 
that he ranks below the Khatik who tans and dyes only _ sheep and 
o. 0 at skins, using salt and the juice of the mad&r ( Calotropis procera), 
but no lime. On the other hand, the Khatik is certainly below the 
Charn&r because he will keep pigs and poultry, which a Chamar would 
not do ; and he will even act as a butcher, it is said, though this appears 
unlikely as he is of so low a status. He is however possibly a 
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pork-butcher. He is also said to keep sheep and goats and twist their 
hair into waist bands for sale. The Khatik appears to be by origin 
a scavenger who is rising in the social scale by taking to dyeing and 
tanning, but has not yet attained to the status of a worker in leather. 
He is closely akin to the Pasi and may even be a sub-group of that 
caste. 

Khatea, a Hindu J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khatea!, a J&fc clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Khatbi, or less correctly Khattei, fem. Khatbaki dim. Khatketa, fern. -1, 
a child of the Khatri caste. Khatri appears to be unquestionably a 
Prakritised form of the Sanskr. Ksliatriya. Philologically Kshatriya 
appears to be connected with Sanskr. Jcshatra c country/ The Pers. 
Kshatrapd. is derived from the same root and pi-, c to protect/ Oxjord 
Dicty ., 6*. v. Satrap. 

Literature assigns various origins to the Khatri caste. According 
to the Vishnu Purina , Bharata, the king whose name so constantly 
crops up in various forms in the Punjab, had nine sons, whose mothers 
put them to death, fearful that he would disown them as they bore no 
resemblance to him. Thus left sonless, Bharata sacrificed to the 
Maruts and they gave him Bharadwaja, son of Brihaspati by Mamata. 
Bharadwdja had four grandsons, of whom, two became Brahmans while 
two remained Khatris, though all continued to be of the Bharadwaja 
gotra. 

The Angiras-gotri Khatris are described as descended from Agni, 
Havishmat cr Havirbhuja, as he also called, though the Havishmats 
or Havismatsare also said to be descendants of Angiras and the 
great progenitors of the Kshatriya s. 

The Kausika-gofcri Khatris are of Lunar descent, through Kusa, the 
kino* who was 11th in descent from Soma and 9th from King Pururavas. 
ButTone of Kusa ; s four sons had a descendant Vishvamitra whose family 
became Brahmans. To this gotra belongs the Khanna got of the modern 
Khatris. 

The Kausilya or Kausalya-gotri Khatris are of Solar race, King 
Kausalya or Hiranyandbha Kausilya their eponym, being 22nd in de- 
scent from Raghu. 

To this gotra belong the Mihira Khatris, the Kapura got being by 
gotra Kautsika. 

Time was when Brahmans intermarried with Khatris on equal terms, 
but this has long since ceased to be allowed. The Sarsut or fearaswat 
Brahmans, who are the parohits of the Khatris,’ 55, will, however, eat any 
food prepared by a Khatri, a privilege said to be denied to a Rajput. 
And the true Saraswat will accept gifts from Khatris alone, in accord- 
ance with the ancient rule that a Brahman shall only accept gifts from 
the warrior class, . 


^ For instance the Jetli Sarsut, who are descendants of Jetal, a son of, Vasishta muni 

priest to Earn Chandra, are yarohiU oUhe Mihira or Mahra Khatris to this day. 
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The term Ksfiatriya. 

Rationally interpreted these historical legends say clearly enough 
that the Khatri caste is made up of at least three probably racial ele- 
ments, Solar, Lunar and the Agni-kula or Fire-race. Of those races 
some families became Brahmans and others remained Kshatriyas. 
Others, according to the MahAbharata, became Vaisyas, Sudras or even 
barbers. 

The meaning of the word Kshatriya is usually said to be warrior, or at 
least the Kshatriya* is described as the warrior class. But Fick has an 
instructive passage on this point and says : * Kshatriya corresponds, to 
the Vedic rdjanya and is applied to the successors of the conquering 
families under whose leadership the Aryan stocks had secured their 
new settlements in the Grangetic lands, and, also , to the overlords of 
the indigenous peoples who had been able to maintain their independence 
in the war against the foreign invaders. The Kshatriyas then were not 
by any means of one and the same race. They represented the political 
power and embodied the idea of a community which stood above the 
family, above the caste, the idea of the State. We have no right to 
speak of a Kshatriya ‘ caste’ in the modern sense of that term. The 
Kshatriyas formed a ruling class and were not necessarilv warriors, any 
more than the army was necessarily recruited only from Kshatriyas. ’ 

As the name of a ruling race, or as the title of several ruling fami- 
lies, the term Kshatriya is of great antiquity. This is not however a 
place for a discussion of the problems connected with the Kshatriyas’ 
place in history. “ The three great Kshatriya lines,” writes Mr. 
Pargiter, “ the Solar and Lunar and Yddava dynasties, profess to exhibit 
more than 50 well- remembered generations.”t The following table of 
descent is compiled from his article : — 

Manu Vaivasvata. 

! 

^ 


Ikshviku. 


Dishtha or Ncdishtha. Ila, his daughter. 


Solar Line. 


Videha Line. 


Yadu. 


Pururavas. 
Ayus. 
Nahusha. 

I 

YayatL 
I 

1 r 

Turvasu. Drubyu* 


Atm. 


w 

Puru. 


From Yadu is descended the Yadava race which developed into two 
lines, first the Haihaya, sprung from Sahasrajifc, son of Yadu, with a 
branch called Tdlajangha,{ and the second line descended from Ms son 
Kroshtu. From Yadu’s son Puru sprang the Paurava or Lunar race, 
which had two branches, the North Pancb&la, descended from Ajanidha, 
which reigned in Ahichchhatra, and the South Pancb&la. Omitting the 


* Die sociale GUederung in Nordoestlichen Indien su Buddhas Zeit t p. 51. 
f See Ancient Indian Genealogies and Chronology in J. R. A* S. 1910, pp. 1—56, by 
P. E. Pargiter, M. A. ; 

t Sprang from Tilajangha, grandson of Arjtina. 

Jyimagba, the Yadava, married a Shaivya princess, 

i|l t ; 1 ' , . ’ i ’ . - • ■ • / r 
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Kshatriya history. 


dynasties which had no connection with the Punjab, we learn that the 
descendants of Yaydti’s son Aim branched out in the north-west into 
the Punjab tribes of the Kekayas, Shivis, etc. Shivi, son of Ushmara 
of this line had four sons who originated the Vrishadarbhas, Suviras,* * * § 
Kekayas or Kaikayas and Madras of the Punjab. 


The earliest and greatest Vishv&mitra was the son of Gddhi or Gd- 
thin, king of Kanyakubja, and his Kshatriya name was Vishvaratha. 
Gddhi’s daughter Satyavali was married to the rishi Richika Bhdrgava 
and had a son Jamadagni, whose youngest son was Rama. 


Kritavirya, king of the Haihayas, had the BMrgavas* as his priests 
and endowed them with nreat wealth. During the reign of his son 
Arjuna, who reigned at Mandhdta on the Narmada river, the Haihayas 
endeavoured to recover this wealth from the Bhdrgavas and, failing to 
do so, killed or dispersed them. This brought them into conflict with 
Rdma, as Arjuna or his sons had robbed Jamadagni, the Bhdrgava, so 
Kama killed Arjuna, and in revenge the latter’s sons murdered Jama- 
dagni. Rdma swore vengeance on the Kshatriyas, destroyed all Arjuna’s 
sons, save five, and thousands of Haihayas ; and moreover he extended 
his hostility to all Kshatriyas and exterminated them, according to the 
legend, 21 times. But in spite of this ( extermination 9 the Haihayas 
and Tdlajanglias soon after overran the whole of North India, which 
was simultaneously invaded by foreign hoides from the north-west. 


The curious story which connects Rama and his brother Shatrughna 
with the Yddavas, explains some important territorial facts. Madhu, 
called king of the Ddnavas,t was a Yadava and his realm extended 
from Guzerat to the Madliu-vana or forest on the Jumna. Fourth in 
descent from him reigned Sattvata whose son Bhima was contemporary 
with Rdma. Shatrughna killed Lavana,J the local ruler, felled the forest 
and founded Mathura, but after Rdma’s death Bhima recovered the 
city and his son Andhaba reigned there, but Mathura continued to be 
also called 8hurasena, after Shatrughna’ s son who liad held charge of it. 
Kans, a descendant of Andhka, reigned there however in the Pdndavas’ 
time. Samvarana, the Blidrata, was driven out of his kingdom by the 
Panchdlas and sought refuge in a fortress on the Sindhu for many 
years, until a Vasishtha became his priest and encouraged him to 
recover Ms realm. Samvarana’s expulsion from it must have been 
effected by Sudds, who defeated the kings on the Parushni (Rdvi), 
after subduing the Lunar kingdom of the Bhdratas. His conquests 
stirred up against him the tribes to the west, such as the Yddavas, 
of Mathura, the Shivas, or Shivis, descendants of Ann, the Druhyus, 
or Gdndhdras, apparently a tribe which gave its name to Gandhdra (the 
Peshdwar valley 1, the Matsyas§ (to the west of Mathura), the 
Turvasha, probably on the north-west of Sudas’ kingdom. Samvarana’s 
dispossession lasted over Sahadeva’s reign into Somaka’s, and the story 
goes that he sacrificed his first-born son Jantu in order to obtain others. 


* The modern Dhusars, or Bh&rgava Dhusars. 

f A word still found in the Simla Hills in legends of local gods, but not as the name of 

a tribe • : V' '^'y yy ■ ' ; : a : y y '; : ' • v - 

J Doubtless the Lau of Punjab legend. 

§ We may surmise the Meos. 



Kshatriya functions. 


' This barbarous piece of magic apparently drove Vasishtha to espouse 
Samvarana’s cause, the more so in that his own sons had been put to 
death by Sudds’ descendants. After Samvarana came Knru, who gave 
his name to the Kurbkshetr, His descendants, the Kauravas, fought 
the great fieht with the P&ndavas and with that event nearly all the 
genealogical lists of the Kshatriyas end, as if an era of considerable 
prosperity and refinement had abruptly ceased. Whatever the 
historical facts may have been there is hardly a name in the semi- 
mythical legends of the modern Punjab which does not appear in the 
Kshatriya chronicles. 

Quite apart from the resemblance of the names Kshatriya and 
Khatri the position of the Kshatriya in ancient times finds very close 
parallels in his relations to the modern Hindu castes in the Punjab. 
The ancient Kshatriya literature was imbued with the historical 
spirit. The Ksbatriyas played a very great part in the early days of 
Indian history and a consideration of the literature originated by 
them is essential to a right understanding of those times. We have 
the results of their literary aptitude in toe Epics and Puranas, 
overlaid though they be with Brahminical accretions. The general 
trend of the ancient Kshatriya teaching was monotheistic and ethical. 
It was not anti-Brahminical but anti-Brahmanist, and opposed to the 
orthodox Brahmaisiu of the older Upanisliads, which was mainly 
taught by the Brahmans of the Madhyadesa. The Sdnkhya-Yoga 
and Bhagavata systems are both in their origins connected with a 
number of Kshatriya names. 

It is hardly necessary to point how modern Sikhism reproduces 
in a most striking way all that is distinctive in the relations of the 
ancient Kshatriya to the masses of the Hindu peoples of Northern 
India. The position of the Bed i, the Sodhi and other quasi- sacred 
sections of the Khattris, as the teachers and leaders of the Jats and 
other tribes, is essentially that which they occupied in the time of the 
MaMbharata, and it would be of great interest to investigate whether 
the modern Khatri teaching is based on any literary or traditional 
descent from the old Kshatriya literature. 

Though all the names preserved in the Epics and 'Puranas belong to 
pre-history, many generations after the war of the MaMblrirata elapsed 
before the Kshatriya dynasties ended. Thus the Solar line terminates 
with Sumitra, 30th in descent from Brihadhal, who was killed by 
Arjun’s son Abhimanyuj and the Lunar ends with Kshemak, 25th in 
descent from Arjun’s grandson. 

The well-known legend tells how Parasu Rama, the Brahman and the sixth incarnation 
of Vishnu exterminated the Kshatriyas in 21 attacks, and not content with slaughtering the 
men he destroyed even the infants in the womb. Bo the Kshatriya women fled to the 

* Dr. G A. Grierson holds that there was in ancient India a long struggle for supremacy 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas; that the Kurukshetra or Madhyadesa was the 
centre of Brahmaism, all the surrounding countries being unorthodox, their unorthodoxy 
being fostered by learned Kshatriyas. Some of these Kshatriyas found an asylum in the 
tracts to the east and south of the Madhyadesa, among the Panchalas who permitted poly- 
andry like the modern *1 ats j and that the f^ns &t ovigo of the Mah&bharata war was the insult 
offered by Drupada, the Kshatriya king of the Panchalas, to a Brahraana who sought a refuge 
with the Kurus, so that in its essence the war of the Mahabh&rata was a cult war between 

the Brahmaist Kurus and the Kshatriya-guided Panchalas, J. R. A. &. 19*08 pp. 843.4 * 

■ 1 ■ - 
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The Punjab Kshatriyas. 

Samit Brahmans of Kurukshetr on the Saraswati and when Parasu Rama demanded their 
surrender the Brahmans declared them their own daughters, Parasu Rama in his wrath 
bade them eat hacha bhojan (unlawful food) from their hands as a test of the relationship 
and only when they did so did he spare the women. So their children were called Khakis 
instead of Chhatris.* 

The chronology of the Kshairiyas is still largely a matter of conjec- 
ture, and it is not until the period of their decadence sets in that actual 
history begins. “ In the Puranie lists the earliest dynasty which can 
claim historical reality/* writes Mr. Vincent Smith, “ is that known as 
the Saisunaga, from the name of its founder f Sisuu&ga * — or Sheshn&g.” 
And the first of this dynasty of whom anything substantial is known 
is Bimbisara, or Srenika, the fifth of his line. He ruled circa B. 0. 519. 
This dynasty was certainly of foreign origin and during its ascendancy 
much of the "Western Punjab formed the Persian satrapies of India and 
Gandaria. Mahdnandin, the last, of the Saisun&ga dynasty, had a son 
by a Sudra woman and he usurped the throne, establishing the Nanda 
dynasty which waged wars of extermination against the Kshatriyas. 
The last of the Nine Nandas was in turn deposed by Chandragupta 
Maury a (321 B. C.), who found his opportunity in the troubles conse- 
quent on Alexander's death in 323 B. 0. and became master of north- 
western India before he seized the throne of Magadha. 

But to retrace our footsteps still further back for a moment, it may 
be of interest to see whether the Kshatriyas were still existent in the 
Punjab at the time of the Macedonian invasion. 

It is difficult to accept the identification of the Xathroi of Alexander's 
historians with the Kshatriya, though McCrindie appears to favour it. 
The Xathroi lay between the Indus and the lower course, of the Chenab 
(Akesines). Elsewhere McCrindie identifies the Xathroi with the 
KsMtri,f a low caste quite distinct from the Kshatriya. ( Ancient India , 
its Invasion by Alexander , pp. 347 and 156). It is tempting to identify 
Poms with Panrava, but he is nowhere described as a Xathros or a 
satmpesj as he would have been if he had been a Kshatriya. M. Sylvain 
Levi identifies P liege us or Phegelas whose territory lay between the 
Ravi and the Beas,wibh BhagalaJ — the name of a royal race of Kshatriyas 
which the Gaua-p&tha classes under the ^rubric B&bu, etc., with the 
name even of Taxilas, Ornphis, (Sanskr. Ambhi) : Ibid . p. 401. 

After the Christian era we find the rulers of Br&hmaur, now the 
Chamba State, bearing the Kshatriya affix Varma for a long period, 
from A. D. 620 to about the end of the 16th ceutury.§ 

From, the debris of the Kshatriya dynasties sprang the Rajput fami- 
lies, but the exact process of the transformation is obscure. Tradition 
has it that the rishis created the four Agnikul Kshatriyas, the Prahar, 
Sulankhi, Panwara and ChauMu (names unknown to the earlier Ksha- 
triya history) to fight against the infidels. From these Agnikuls sprang 
the 36 Rajput Chhatris or liajput houses of R&jput&na. But these 
are Tod held, doubtless rightiy, not pure Kshatriyas, but descend- 

” P. N. Q m T§^ " ~ 

f The Kshatris are unknown in the modern Punjab. 

J Mr. Vincent Smith says Bhagala or Bhagela (whelp) q.i\: Early Hist* of India t 1st ed., 
p® 34. 

§ Chamba Q-awtUer, 1904, pp. 69 to 83. Varma was not a Rajput, but a Kshatriya 
affix, m Sharma was a Brahman and Gupta a Vaisya affix. 
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ants (at least in some eases) of converted Boddhisfcs* Huns and Tak« 
shake, affiliated to the purer Ksbatriya families. It is quite certain 
that the Rajputs are a far later development than the Kshatriyas. 

The Khatri occupies a very different position among the people of 
the Punjab from that of the other mercantile castes. Superior to them 
in physique, in manliness, and in energy, he is not, like them, a mere 
shop-keeper, but a direct representative of the Kshatriya of Maim. 
The following extract from Sir George Campbell’s Ethnology of India 
admirably describes the position of the Khatri 

“ Trade is their main occupation ; but in fact they have broader and more distinguish- 
ing features. Besides monopolising the trade of the Punjab and the greater part of 
Afghanistan, and doing a good deal beyond those limits, they are in the Punjab the chief 
civil administrators, and have almost ail literate work in their hands. So far as the Sikhs 
have a priesthood^ they are, moreover, the priests or gurus of the Sikhs. Both Nanak and 
Govind were, and the dodis and Bed is of the present day are, Khatris. Thus then they 
are in fact in the Punjab, so far as a more energetic race will permit them, all that 
Mahratta Brahmins are in the Mahratta country, besides engrossing the trade which the 
Mahratta Brahmins have not. They are not usually military in their character, but are 
quite capable of using the sword when necessary. Diwan S&wan Mai, governor of Multan, 
and his notorious successor Millraj, and very many of Ranjit Singh's chief functionaries, 
were Khatris. Even under Muhammadan rulers in the west, they have risen to high 
administrative posts. There is a record of a Khatri Diwan of Badakshan or Kundnz; and 
I believe, of a Khatri governor of Peshawar under the Afghans. The emperor Akbar’s 
famous minister, Todur Mai, was a Khatri ; and a relative of chat man of undoubted 
energy, the great Commissariat contractor of Agra, Joti Parshad, lately informed me that 
he also is a Khatri. Altogether there can he no doubt that these Khatris are one of the 
most acute, energetic, and remarkable races in India, though in fact, except locally in the 
Punjab, they are not much known to Europeans. The Khatris are staunch Hindus; and, 
it is somewhat singular that, while giving a religion and priests to the Sikhs, they them- 
selves are comparatively seldom Sikhs. The Khatris are a very fine, fair, handsome race. 
And, as may be gathered from what I have already said, they are very generally educated, 

“ There is a large subordinate class of Khatris, somewhat lower, but of equal mercantile 
energy, called Rors, or Boras. The proper Khatris of higher grade will often deny all 
connexion with them, or at least only admit that they have some sort of bastard kindred 
with Khatris ; but I think there can be no doubt that they are ethnologically the same, 
and they are certainly mixed up with Khatris in their avocations. I shall treat the whole 
kindred as generically Khatris, 

“ Speaking of the Khatris then thus broadly, they have, as I have said, the whole trade 
of the Punjab and of most of Afghanistan. No village can get on without the Khatri who 
keeps the accounts, does the banking business, and buys and sells the grain. They seem 
too, to get on with the people better than most traders and usurers of this kind. In 
Afghanistan, among a rough and alien people, the Khatris are as a rule confined to the 
position of humble dealers, shop-keepers, and money-lenders ; but in that capacity the 
Pathans seem to look at them as a kind of valuable animal ; and a Patban will steal 
another man’s Khatri, not only for the sake of ransotp, as is frequently done on the 
Peshawar and Hazara frontier, but also as he might steal a milch-cow, or as Jews might, 
I dare say, be carried off in the Middle Ages with a view to render them profitable, 
u I do not know the exact limits of Khatri occupation to the west, but certainly in all 
Eastern Afghanistan they seem to be just as much a part of the established community as 
they are in the Punjab. They find their way far into Central Asia, but the further they 
get the more depressed and humiliating is their position. In Turkistan, Vambery speaks 
of them with great contempt, as yellow-faced Hindus of a cowardly and sneaking charac- 
ter. Under Turcoman rule they could hardly be otherwise. They are the only Hindus 
known in Central Asia. In the Punjab they are so numerous that they cannot all be rich 
and mercantile ; and many of them hold land, cultivate, take service, and follow various 
avocations. [' _ % 

“ The Khatris are altogether excluded from. Brahmin Kashmir. In the hills however 
the Kakkas, on the east bank of the Jhelum, are said to have been originally Khatris 
(they are a curiously handsome race), and in the interior of the K£ngra hills there is an 
interesting race ^ of fine patriarchal-looking shepherds called Gaddis) most of whom are 
Khatris. Khatri traders are numerous in Delhi; are found in Agra, Lucknow, and 
Patna; and are well known m the Bara Bazar of Calcutta, though there they are pHnci- 
fally connected with Punjab firms, . v 



The Punjab Khatris . 


c< The Khatris do not seem, as a rule, to reach the western coapfc: m ^o Bombay 
market I cannot find that they have any considerable place. J* 

in Captain Burton's book an account of a race of pretended K&hatnyas t who are really 
Banina of the Ndnak Shahi (Sikh) faith, and who trade, and have a arge share o pubho 
offices. These are evidently Khatris. Ludhiana is a large and thnvm 0 town ot 
ile Khatris.” 

Within the Punjab the distribution of the Khafcri element is very 
well marked. It hardly appears east of Ludhiana, the eastern boundary 
of the Sikh religion, nor does it penetrate into the eastern hills. -It is 
strongest in the central districts where Sikhism is most prevalent, and 
in the Rawalpindi division and Hazara, and occupies a fairly important 
position in the western Hill States. Although the khatris are said 
to trace their origin to Multan, they are far less prominent m the 
southern districts of the Western Plains, and least of all on the actual 
frontier; but this would be explained if the Aroras be considered a 
branch of the Khatris. 

As Sir George Campbell remarked, it is curious that, intimately con- 
nected as the Khatris always have been and still are with the Sikh 
religion only 9 per cent, of them should belong to it. Not is it easy to 
si why the proportion of Sikhs should double and treble w the Mhelum 

and Rawalpindi districts. But the social . forner 

based as they appear to be upon an immemorial tradition ot former 
greatness, hinde^their acceptance of the stricter democratic doctrines 
of the Sikh faith. AKhatri, when a Sikh, is ordinarily a Sikh of 
Ndnak, rather than a devotee of Guru Govind, and he thus avoids the 
necessity of completely abnegating his caste principles. The same 
pSe of birth has militated agairst the K4jp.t> 
whine- The Khatris are probably numerous m Jhelum ancl itawai 
piudi bmiausotlie ul j put element in the north-west Punjab has always 
been weak Some J! Musalman, chiefly in MttltAo and J bang where 
they are commonly known as Khojas ; these are said to belong earn y 
to the Kapur section. The rest are Hindus. 

The Khatris are essentially a trading caste, like Al 'w* 3 t w 
BMtias, comparatively few being engaged m agncj dt.ure 1 

* stand higher than either of those castes, many of them being bankers, 

and they are a 'so largely employed in the civil administration The 
Sr bntion of these castes is illustrated by the maps, J, H, and 
IV facing PP- 303 and 308 in chapter Report of the Punjab Census 

1901. 

The Aroras hold the sonth-west as the Blnias do tlio south-east, of 

the Punjab, tracts in which the Khatris are hardly to be found. U 

<■» M S a “ a , TZ 

r gi rwSti g* 

to&L wfof. And in BaMw.lpnr ItotA g.neraUy t,ke Arof 
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Khatri organization . 

women as wives {but; do not give daughters to Aroras) 
regular ritual marriages occur or not does not appear. 

Organization. 

Ihe Khatris are divided into three main groups, viz 

I—Bdri, IlSuniahi, and III — Sarin . — The Bari 
take wives from the Bunjahis, but do not give them c 
turn. If a B&a family g,ves a daughter in marriage 
Joses status and becomes itself Bimjdhi. The exact 
Sarin is obscure. It is implied in more than o * 
that they are hypergamous, giving daughter 
Jratiala they used to intermarry with that si 
as such alliances were not approved. In Fes' 
that the Bunjahis used to give them daughters, 
ble, for it is admitted on all hands that they are 
status, and m Delhi they cannot e 1 
groups. Practically it may be said t 
sub-caste; but there is one import 
infra. Bach ot these three groups is 
as described below 

Group 2— Bari .— This group coi 
and its name is undoubtedly derived 

These sections appear to rank thus 
Sections : — 

L Kapur. ^ 

2. Khanna. i 

8. Malhotra or Mohra. ^ 0r senio] ’ 

4. Kakar or Seth, 

5. Chopra. ^ 

6. Talwar. 

7. Sahgal. 

8. Dhawan or Dhaun. [ 

9. Wadhaun, r or j&oioi\ 

10. Tannan. j 

11. Bohra or Wohra. I 

12. Maindharu. j 

This group seems t 0 J>e very genera 

V,° ?! s P»i e f s ^ the twelve sections 
gheb, Gandhoke, Bahi, Wahi and Son 
12 above, so that the Bari there would 


exogamous sections, 


■groups (dhanicts) 



the Bunjdhi Ehatris . 


are below the Dhaighar in status because they can give a daughter in 
marriage to four [char) sections ; and so on.* 

It follows from this that the families in each section are not all of the 
same status. For instance the Kapur section is mostly of Dhaighar 
status, but certain families having given daughters to the Sahgal 
section have fallen to Baraghar status, L e. P to the status; of those who 
will give daughters to all twelve sections. Other families" again have 
even fallen to Bunjahi status, by giving daughters in that group. 

Group II — Bunjdhi A ’ — This group comprises, theoretically, 52 sections, 
as the name bawanjahi , from hawanja i 52/ would imply. The names 
and numbers of the sections are however variously stated, and it is 
clear that, all told, the number of sections in this group greatly exceeds 
52. The sub-groups are variously given, but the typical grouping 
would seem to be as follows : — 


Bub-group i. — Khokhran.- 


Thama . 

Sections. 

Gotra. 

1 

a 

Anand 

Basinh 

j Chandrbansi. 

2 

-i 

Ohadha 

Virbans. 

Sahni 

Surajbansi. 


( 

Suri 

1 

1 

3 

-i 

Sethi 


! 

{ r Chandarbansi. 

4 

-{ 

| Kofi 
i Saharwal 

i 

j 


•This group consisted of 8 sections origin- 
ally, and hence it is also 
known as Ath-zatia or 
Ath-ghar, and 


sections are, in Rawal- 
pindi, divided into four 
thamas as grouped in 
the margin. Of these 
the first three form exo- 
gamous divisions, in« 
terruarriage being for- 
bidden between the two 
sections in each thama 
because they belong to 
the same Brahmanical 
have been affiliated in 
reshawar, and in Patiala the Kannan section is said to belong to this 
group. 

The Kliokharan were originally an offshoot of the Bunjabis, and 1 
have therefore classed them in this group, but, though they are said in 
one locality to still take wives from the other Bunjfihis, they are as a 
rule endogamous and thus really form a sub-caste* 


goira . To these eight sections the Ohandiok 


Bunjdhi khds or kaldn * 

Sub-group iu — The Asli, Pakka (or f reaV) or Bdri-Bunjdhi 3 % com 
prising 12 sections. 


7 Chine.. 
S Dhil 


* This explanation is advanced tentatively : for a further discussion of the meaning of 
these terms see the Appendix to this Chapter, 
f A Jhang account says that the Bunjahi consist of 9 sections only, viz. .* - 

1 Ketil {? Katiil). | 3 Mehndru. 5 Wisan. 5 

2 Magun, 1 4 Dand-dhuna. 6 Bliambri. 

(The 9th is not known, nor can its parohit be found.) These 9 sections are called phali. 

At marriages the boy’s father bathes and then gives 5 rupees per phali to the parohits of 
the 9 sections. This ceremony is also called phali. 

$ The B&ri-Bunj&hi must not be confused with the Bari group above. The BaruBunjahi 
are a sub-group of the Bunjdhi, , • 


these 
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The Sarin Khatris. 



Sub-group Hi.— Bam or elder Bunjahi, with 40 sections, called col- 
lectively Dharmdn or Dharmain ... 

Sub-group iv. — Ghhota or younger Bunjdhi, with over 100 sections. 
This sub-group is also called Ansar, or Sair, or Buiijahi-khurd or-* dm. 

Of the last three sub-groups the third used to give daughters to the 
second, ,, The relations of the fourth, the Ghhota Bunjahi, to the second 
aod third are not explicitly stated, but they also appear to be hyper- 
gamous. 

The conjecture may be hazarded that the peculiar Kliatri organiza- 
tion reflects in some way not at present traceable the old Kshafcriya 
division into Lunar and Solar families or dynasties. The division into 
the Bara and Bunj&hi groups is noticed in the Ain-i- Akbari * ; — 

“ The Kshatriya (now called Khatris) form two races, tlm Sura] bans! and Som- 
bansi * * There are more than 500 tribes of these Kshatriyas, of whom 

52 (B&wanjai) are pre-eminently distinguished and 12 (Baraghar) are of considerable im- 
portance. # * Some of their descendants,' abandoning the profession of 

arms, have taken to other occupations, and this class is known to the world by this name,' 1 

The Sarin would thus appear to be of later origin than Akbaris 
time. 

Group III. — Sarin . — This group comprises a large number of sections, 
and the story goes that in 1216 A, D., the group was divided into 20 
grades, each consisting of 6 sections, though, as a matter of fact, 128 
sections are specified. At present there are two sub-groups - 

Sub-group i. — Bara, or elder Sarin. 

Sub-group ii.— Ghhota or junior Sarin . 

The first sub-group comprises, according to one account, 10 sections 
and according to another, 18,t but of these 13 the last two are unable 
to obtain wives from the other 11 sections, to which they give wives. 
The Ghhota Sarin, comprising IDS sections, used to give daughters to 
tie Bara sub-group, but the two sub-groups are now said not to inter- 
marry. Generally speaking, the Sarin sections are distinct from those 
of the Bunjdhi and Bdri groups, aod it is unusual to find a section partly 
Bunjahi and partly Sarin. 

Territorial groups.— The territorial groups of the Khatris render it 
exceedingly difficult to give a clear account of their organization and 
for this reason any allusion to them was excluded in the preceding para- 
graph. They must, however, be described and as far as possible 
explained, for they are constantly mentioned in the received accounts 
of the caste and, what is more important, have a place in its organiza- 
tion. They are indeed cross-divisions of the groups already described. 

The most ancient territorial group appears to be the Uehhandi, or 
Khatris * of the uplands/ which may be taken to mean ‘ of the north- 
west Punjab/ Other territorial groups are MuMni, which was of 
high standing, Peshawaria, and Bharochi (of Bliera in Shahpur). None 

* BlochxnanrTs Trans.. Ill, p. 117. ~~ ' ’ ~~~ 

t It would almost seem that the Sarin attempted or are attempting to form a B&ri 
sub-group, with 12 sections at the top in imitation of the Bari Bunjihi. 



* Lahoria^ 4 of Lahore,’ and Sirhindia— 4 of Sirhind,* Le. } of the country near Patiala, 
etc. The two groups have nearly the same sections and intermarry on equal terms,* but 
they have different ceremonies at marriages. They are said, in an account of the Khalils 
written by Rai Bahadur Piare Lai of Delhi, to he grouped thus 

Sections. 

/I . Seth. 

i, Of DMighar and Charghar status I— ... j Xap'<h*. 

C 4. IChanna. 


it, Chhezdfi (i.e., of six sections) 


Hi PanjzCiti (i.e. 3 of five sections) 


■ 5. Bahl, 
i 6. Dhaun. 

I 7, Chopra , 
i 8. Sahgal . 
| 9. Talw&r, 
10» Puri. 

Bahl , 
Beri 
Sahgal, 
Wahi. 
Vij. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5. 


The sections are stated in the order given. It will be seen that Bahl and Sahgal occur 
in the two latter groups while Beri is but an offshoot of Chopra. A DMighar cannot give 
Ms daughter to anyone but a DMighar without losing status, and becoming Charghar if, 
for example he gives her to a Charghar, But he may take a wife from a Charghar or 
Ghhez&ti or even from a Bunjahi. Charghar and Chhezati may also take wives from the 
Bunj&hi. The Pan] zati are said to be strictly endogamous. It will be observed that the 
writer does not 'mention the Baris but that group is certainly found in Patiala and Lahore, 
f Dilwala (Delhi- wa-la) comprises v . , 

1 i g e th. I 3. Kapur. ’ 5, Kakkar. 

2° Mehra. ! Tandan. I Bohra. 

But the last section cannot obtain wives from the first five 

L. Piare Lai also notes that the Dilwala have ceased to smoke with the other divisions 
of the caste. ■ 


Territorial groups. 


of these seem to be endogamous. The Lahoria and SIrhindia* in- 
termarry on equal terms, though the former possesses an exalted 
status, so that tc DMighar (B&ri) Lahoria ” denotes the finefleur of 
Khatri-ism. 


In the Sialkot sub-montane there are two endogamous groups, the 
Jhikli, f o£ the plains'/ and the Bugri, tf of the low hills/ and in both of 
these the B&ri and other social groups appear not to exist. 


In the south-east of the Punjab there are two groups, the DihvAlat 
(of Delhi), and Agraw&la, to which may be added a third, the Purbia, 
(in the United Provinces). In the Agrawala the B&ri group does not 
appear to exist but there are Dh&ighar, Charghar, Chhezdti and Kho- 
khar&n groups, and below them the Bunjdhi and Sarin groups, as in 
the central districts of the Punjab. Of these the Sarin and Khokhardm 
are strictly endogamous, but the others are hypergam ous. The terri- 
torial groups here are distinctly liypergamous, for the Agrawalas take 
wives from the Purbias and some Agrawala families take a pride in 
giving daughters to the Sirhindia and Lahoria groups; so too the 
Dilwalas used to give daughters to other groups, especially to the 
Agraw&l&s, though they are now said to be endogamous. These terri- 
torial groups however appear to be somewhat nebulous in character, 
for to the Khatris of the United Provinces all the Khatris of these 
Provinces are * Punjabi/ and conversely to the Punjab Khatris those 
of the United Provinces are ‘ Purbia/ 
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The sacred sections. 

red sections of the Khatris . -There are 

the Khatris, whose position must be touch 

CMiota-Sarin sub-group. 


The sacr 
among t — 
the — 

Bedi,* of the Dharmiu-BunjaM or 

Sodhi, of the Chhota Sarin sub-group. 

TiMn or Trihiln > £ the Bar4-Sarin sub-group, 

Bhalla ) 

These four sections became sanctified 
Sikh Gurus to them. Thus 
and, strictly speaking, hi3 d 
third Guru, Amr Das, was a 
Bdwd-Bhallas : but in each case 
acquired a sacred character by t 
is not merely his descendants who possess 
it is to be noticed that U 


births of the various 
Angad, was a Trihun, 
led B&wa-Trihmm: the 
BhalUand his descendants are, similarly, 
the section, as a whole, appears to have 
~ rd within . it*- . and it 

Nevertheless 
not altered the social 
f remain Sarin, but 
ose status is generally said to be 
” f in a few cases violated the 
ted" marriage within the got, it being ap- 
„„„ evil to break that rule than to give a daughter m 
but a member oi a sacred section. 

—Generally speaking, the Khatris avoid the usual 
viz., those of the father, mother, father s mother 
: but when the law of hypergamy narrows the 
•ule has to give way. Thus the Dhdighar 

and Seth sections are not 

and the near rela- 
intermarriage be- 
i.i not invariably observed, 
descended from three brothers, 
d. The Kbokhar&n again 
of the father and mother, because they have so tew 
uui-y iuU). The BAris appear to avoid both the parents 
relations of their mothers within seven degrees, but no 
be laid down. 

is also said to be, as a rule, a bar to 
** ^ jur sections are both 
narry. Thus we have the unexpected 
oups are the least bound by the ordinary rules 
within certain circles of relationship. 


that character 

this inherited sanctity has u. 
status of these sections in the. caste, 
they intermarry with the Bedis, wh< 

Bunj&hw Farther the Bedi have actually 
rule of exogamy and permitfcei 
parently held a less e 1 
marriage to any 1 — 

Bides of marriages 
four sections of gots, 
and mother’s mother . 
circle of alliances, this r 
families of the Kapur, Khanna, Malhotia 
bound by this rule, and avoid only the fathei s got 
tions of the mother. Farther, the rule forbidding 
tween the descendants of a common ancestors i 
for the first three of these sections are < — -- 
yet their descendants are closely intermarry 
avoid only the gots c. 
sections to marry into, 
gots and the 1 — 
general rule can 

A common Brahraanical gotra 
intermarriage, but though the Khanna and Kapi 


Khairi marriage. SlS 

The ages of betrothal and marriage.— The age of the betrothal in the 
case of the Khatris depends on the status of the group. For example 
in Rawalpindi, where the Khatris are proportionately most numerous, 
the age of betrothal varies. It is stated to be from 4 — 8 for girls 
among the Khokhar&n and Etuis, and 8 — 10 among the Bunjiihis. 
Marriage follows at 8—12 among the former and at 10—12 among the 
latter. There is no muhldwa and married life commences at 18 — 15 in 
all the groups. * In Gurgaou the Khatris, as a body, are said nob to 
practise infant marriage. 

The traditional origin of the groups.— The origin of the division into 
the four groups called Bari, Bunj&hi, Sarin, and Khokhran, is said to 
be that AM-ud-dm Khilji attempted to impose widow -marriage upon 
the Khatris. The western Khatris resolved to resist the innovation, 
and sent a deputation of 52 {haw an) of their members to represent 
their case at court ; but the eastern Khatris were afraid to sign the 
memorial." They were therefore called followers of Shara Ay in or the 
Muhammadan customs — hence Sarin*— while the memorialists were 
called Bdwanjai from the number of the deputation or of the clans 
respectively represented by the members of the deputation ; hence 
Bunjahi. The Khokhr&n section is said to consist of the descendants 
of certain Khatris who joined the K hot bars' in rebellion, and with whom 
the ocher Khatri families were afraid to intermarry ; and the B&ri 
section, of the lineage of Mehr Grand, Kahn Grand, and Kapur Oh and, 
three Khatris who went to Delhi in attendance upon one of Akbar’s 
Rajput wives, and who, thus separated from the rest of the caste, 
married only within each other’s families. There are however other 
accounts, which vary in details, and of these the most circumstantial is 
as follows:— When Alfi-ud-din Khilji attempted to impose the custom 
of widow remarriage on the Khatris, those of the caste who lived at 
Delhi and Sirhind said they would abide by the decision of the Khatris 
of Lahore, who in turn referred the matter to the Khatris of Multan. 
It was thereupon determined to resist the Imperial edict, but the 
Khatris of the Bari Do&b, of Ark and of Sirhind were afraid to adhere 
to this resolve, and in consequence they formed the Sarin group. On 
the other hand the 377 sections, called Uchandi, deputed 56 of their 
number to urge their cause at Delhi, and thus the remaining 321 sec- 
tions became known as the Ansar or supporters. Of the 56 sections 
deputed to Delhi, 52 became the Runjahi-AaZcm or Khds (or senior 
Bunjihi), and four became Dh&ighar. ’ This latter sub-group was form- 
ed of the three eponymous sections, Khanna, Kapur and Mehra, 
whose ancestors, at the instigation of their mother, had headed the re- 
sistance to the imperial will. To these the Seth-Kakar were affiliated. 

This explanation of the origin of the Dhfiighar is hardly tenable 
because these sections are by no .means exclusively Dklighar. The 
legend does not attempt to explain the origin of the Bari group, or of 
the Chdrghar and other sub-groups. As to the term Sarin, the deriva- 
tion from shard* ' ’(tin (because they adopt? d the shard 9 or Muham- 
madan Law), is often given, but the word is most probably a corruption 
of srenif a line, or a guild of traders. Sreni is, Sir. II. Risley notes, a 
common term for sub-caste in Bengal It also recalls the word Srenika 
the other name or title of Bimbisfira ; see p. 505 supra, • ; 
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Khatri Kulinism. 

The results of the Khatri social system .- The general principle under 
lying the Khatri organization appears to he perfectly clear, and is that 
the higher (and therefore in the nature of things the narrower) the 
circle within which a daughter may be given in marriage, the more 
exalted is the social position of the family in its own group, lhia prin- 
ciple finds full scope in the Bari group, within which the social status 
of a family may constantly change, while the section, as a whole, has 
no fixed status. In the two lower groups the sections appear to be 
more definitely allotted, as it were, to the various groups, ibis how- 
ever is a very obscure point and I need not pursue it f urthei here, 
is sufficient to note that hypergamy leads to its usual results, though 
owing to the general complexity of the Khatri organization and to its 
endless local variations it is not possible to do more than state those 
results generally. 

In the first place there is competition, in the lower groups, for sons- 
in-law, so that marriage expenses are as the author of the Tawankh-i- 
Oaurn Khatridn says, ruinous among the Sarin, very heavy among the 
hfiavv a.mons? the B&raghars, and very slight among the 


ililji gigi j 


The Khaki sections. 
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* Large earthen vessels. _ 

t AJund of pudding, made of flour, sugar and a little ghu 


The got names proper are popularly derived from various titles and 
so on, and are cited as proofs of the ancient military character 
of the caste. Thus Bhalla is derived from bhall, a spear. Bhasm from 
bhas, brilliancy, and ion. master, i.e,, the sun. Bohra from buha, 
a column in military array, and it is said that in the United 
Provinces a bufax is still drawn and worshipped on the Dasehra day. 
Bhawan, or Dhavan, is said to mean a messenger on the field of 
battle. Kakkar is said to be originally Karkar , € strong ' or c powerful ; 
and Kapur to mean the moon, ‘Karpur.’ Khanna is even derived from 
khan, a mine and said to mean sapper. But another account says it 
means that ‘ half ’ the family became Brahman. Kochar is said to come 
from kamcJi, ‘ armour.' Mahendruis naturally derived from Mabendra, 
f lord of the earth' or 'chief.' Mehra is also derived from Mihir, 
the sun. The S&hi got declares that its ancestors were once bankers and . 
are styled ShAhji. Salmi, Seni are both said to be corruptions of the 
Sanskr. 6 Sainani/ the head of an army or general. Seth, sreshta, means 
rich and also a raja. Tan dan is also said to be an abbreviation of 
mart and and to mean the sun, but it is also said to mean warrior. A 
kabit describes the relations of some of the gots thus: 

Bade Bader d, Puri, pardn—Kochar, Nando, hhu parwdn, 

Sohni,' Mehta, Hdndd , Saigal,— Bhalla, Kholar , Dtigal, Upal , 

Tinstau BCmjdhi, Zdt Bimjahe*~Nand>ghan, Bdnddn hardn lhae ; 

Sihh-Bhu njdhi, Mol , Bharmdn,—Ndtd Kare 1 karo parwan. 

“ The Bade Buujahis are the highest, the Pun's are the like, the ICochars and Nand&s are 
Raids, the Bohni, etc. (the 12 tribes) and the 800 Bunjahi tribes and the Nandghan are such 
that there is no impediment to contracting marriages with them. 

The Khatris have not, as a caste, any distinctive caste customs, but 
many of their sections have special usages on various occasions. 

In Am Mia the Khatris celebrate a wife's first pregnancy by the 
c custom' called Hi. Her parents send her sweets, clothes and cash. 
Sati is specially worshipped on this occasion, with other deities. 

The Puns of the Bmrjdhi group cook a mess of harhi, two and a 
half mats * full, on this occasion, and also worship a patri or small 
board like a slate. Th e harhi, which is made of gram flour, is distri- 
buted among the brotherhood. 

In this section again on the birth of a son sHrajf weighing about 
limans hacha or some 40 lbs., is made and distributed among the 
brotherhood. The family barber also make a goat out^ of it. Taking 
a reed he splits it up into two or four pieces, bleating all the while 
like a goat. For making this idol the barber gets 7 Mansfiri pice as 
his fee^and a rupee is also given to the family parohit . 

The popular idea as to the origin of the devkdj is that once a 
Khatrdni with a child in her arms met the Brahman Pars Mm and, 
in her terror fled, leaving the child behind her. A wild cat was about 
to devour it when some kites appeared and spread their wings oyer 
it Now MjA Kans, Krishna's maternal uncle, had been told by his 
astrologers that his sister’s eighth son would kill him so when Krishna 
was born he was replaced by a girhchild whom R^ Jans Jailed. 
She was dashed upon a washerman's board, but fell m the Himalayas 



§16 Special got customs* 

where she is worshipped as Blxajan Bashni Devi** . and it is apparently 
in commemoration of that event that the mother , of a first-born son 
among the Chopra* Kapur, Kakkar* Khanne and Malhotra Khatrxs 
leaves her husband's house* after the child's birth* and takes refuge 
in a relative’s house* but not in her parents 1 home. Thence she is 
brought back by her husband as if she were a bride* and a symbolical 
remarriage takes place* but without the usual Yedic mantras being 
read. 

The Abi’ola section has a tradition that a snake was once born ^ to 
one of its members. , One night it fell into a pot and next night died 
from the blows of the churning-stick. So Abrolas never churn or 
make butter and never kill a serpent. 

The Anand give no alms on a Sankr&nt* the first of a solar month. 
Their women tabu ghi for the hair. The Nand appear to be the same 
as the Anand. 

The Bald will not remain in Delhi at night. They may visit it in 
the day time but must leave it before dark, 

f HiP Bejal Seths, a section of the Dihv&li (of Delhi) Khatrfs observe 
the following usage at a tonsure. The rite is always performed at the 
door of the house, and when. the family barber prepares to. shear the 
child's hair, two persons disguised as Mughals, oxxe having a bow 
and arrow in his hand* and the other a shoe, stand close to him. They 
remain in this posture until the shearing of the child is? over. The 
child then enters the house, and the females of the family* when they 
see him with his hair shorn, begin to beat their breasts and cry hai ! 
hai! mera Mn mnnda, S&ihon jay a hin munda : “Woe! woe! who 
shaved my son* who shaved the son of a Seth V 9 They regard, or 
pretend to regard* that day as an unlucky one, and observe a kind of 
pretended mourning for the next 24 hours. The daily food is not cooked 
on that day, and even the lamps of the house are lighted, not by the 
members of the family* but by a neighbour. Curious and laughable as 
this ceremony may appear to be* it has not sprang up without a cause. 
It has its origin in the following story sc- 
once upon a time the son of a poor Seth had on account of the poverty of his parents 
passed the prescribed age of tonsure, and having been not properly looked after, was 
suffering from lice which had grown in abundance over his head. He was one day seen on 
the road, weeping and crying bitterly from the pair^ they occasioned him, by two Mughals, 
who felt such compassion for him that, having by chance met a barber, they ordered him to 
cut off the child’s hair then aid there. The barber knowing that the object of their com- 
passion was a Khatri’s son who could not be shorn without' the formal ceremony, refused to 
comply with their demand. The Mughals seeing that he was obstinate in his refusal 
resolved to use force : one of them beat him with his shoes and the other pointing his arrow 
threatened him with instant death if he failed to shave the child on the spot. The terrified 
barber had no alternative left but to cut the child’s hair without further loss of time. 
When this had been done, the Mughals let the barber go and told the child to go his way 
home. The child accordingly returned to his house with Ms hair thus shorn. The females of 
the family were shocked at the child’s appearance, and thought this unceremonious shearing 
of his hair very unlucky. They all began to beat their breasts and burst into lamentation. 
It was a day of regular 'mourning for the whole family.*}* 

♦ In the Central Punjab this girl- child is supposed to have become the lightning and 
during a thunderstorm the maternal uncle and nephew will not sit or stand or sleep in the 

4 mi ’ &oa&i» iiilitti llii ' 1 * j ’ 1 ,4i/ * ■ 






’ Khatrzs, Beri-°~Bhcmdari> 


The Beri are an offshoot of the Chopra and ascribe their name to the 
fact that their ancestor was born under a beri tree. 

Among the Bhadw&r the ceremony of putting on the sacred thread for 
the first time is thus observed: — When the boy is of an age to don 
the janeo his father, with his brotherhood and a band of _ musicians, 
goes on one day to the sweeper’s house to invite a black bitch to the 
feast at the ceremony ; next day, the family priest (parohit) brings 
the black bitch together with the sweeper to his master s house. 1 he 
parohit performs a certain ceremony of worship to the bitch, then 
all the different dishes cooked for the ceremony are put in a .arge 
brass dish, and placed before the bitch, and the members of the family 
fold their hands before her and so continue until she eats something 
from the dish. They will even wait sitting till the evening, if she does 

not touch the food. After the bitch has eaten, the remains and a red 

cloth are given to the sweeper. After that Brahmans are feasted, 
and then the members of the family may eat. The origin of this rite 
is said to be that the Bhadwdrs once lived towards Delhi and when the 
Muhammadan rulers tried to convert them to that faith they fled from 
that tract but many were murdered. One of their women who was far 
advanced in pregnancy gave birth to a male child and abandoned it, 
i W^if escaping. The child was however earned away by a black 
bitch and suckled by her, so when he grew up he directed his descend- 
ants to adore the black bitch fur ever. 

Bhalla, Bahl, Banda, Sidl , and Sabbarwdl Khatris.-The bhaddan 
ceremony is performed by Sidls, Bahls and Bhallas, at the age of five 
in the K^ngra hills, by Han das at Mm Tirth near Amritsar and by 
Sabbarw&ls at their houses after 13 days of the bnth of a child. 

Among the BhandMs at the birth of a child the mother is made to 
sleeu oil the ground. Seven thorns of a kikar orjandi tree are buried 

in the earth under her pillow. Bread or anything made ot corn is 
avoided for the first three days, only milk being given her for food. 

On the fourth day chunna (a mixture of flour, gU and sugar) is 
prepared and given her to eat and what she cannot eat is buried under 
W P bed On the 13th day she puts on a barber’s shoes, leaves her 

room and resumes to her household duties. No cause is assigned for 

Jhe burying of the thorns. At the bhadan munan ceremony ajatuli 
tree is cS and a kite feasted. The mother affects displeasure and 
croes to a neighbour’s house, but is brought back by her husband w . 
gives her some ornament or cash. 

The bov becomes a Sanyasi, or recluse, and begs alms of his brother- 
hood^ Out of the alms, which generally comprise flour, churma is 
made and offered by the boy to his Brahman guru, and then distributed 
amongst all the brotherhood. . Q Q 

A mono- the Bhandirfs the janeo is generally performed at 8 or 9 
, n n the evening before, the family parohit invites a kite 
rtf f T; P x?morning Before the rite begins bread, hUr, etc., 
to * h « e «ut to the kite, the? Brahmans are feasted, and lastly the brother- 
hood Then the boy is shaved, the family pwohit shaving first one 

fie lii anii receiving Bs. 5-4 as his fee, the remainder being shaved 
by the barber. The janeo is put on after the boy has bathed and he 
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Khatns, Bhagre^—Chatftfa. 

then cuts a branch of a . janfc free. After him his mother, whom her 
husband kicks, goes away displeased (rushar) , to her parents who, 
if not residents of the same place, visit it on this occasion. On his 
return from cutting the janili, finding his mother gone, the boy, 
together with his father and the brotherhood go to appease and fetch 
he°r back. Her husband (the boy’s father) pacifies her and brings her 
back home. Sometimes she is given an ornament or some other thing 
to conciliate her. 

This custom also prevails among the Mokol and other Bunjdhi 
Khatrfs 

The Bhand&ris, like the Hfindas, affect Shaikh Farid who once met 
a company ‘of them in a wilderness. , They entertained him and in 
return he saidi tuaihara hlvcni$(iT£i b hctvct 'tciJiBj hlay yooi stoie-house 
remain full. ’ Thenceforth they were called Bhandari. They have 
three sub-sections, the Ber-pdlni : so called because an orphan was 
brought up by his sister (b6T-bahiii) y the Patni, from lakpattan, and 
the Bhoria, so called because its founder was brought up in an 
underground room, [Johor a^tah “hhaoia ^ » Y\ eddings are celebiated by 
a visit to Batdla, in Gurdaspur, as that town is regarded as their 
original settlement. 

The Bhagre do not worship a chil but the ah, for, they say, this plant 
saved the life of BaM Mumdli, one of their progenitors, by feeding him 
with its juice, when as a new born baby, he was thrown away by bis 
mother, who was fleeing for her life. A Jat maid -servant known as 
Bharwain Mdfei, who had accompanied the mother in her flight, rescued 
the child some 20 days after its abandonment, and she is commemorated 
»t weddings when 2| Jdt females (2 adults and a girl) are fed. The 
• Bhaowe perform the bhaddan in the K&ngra Hills, and ancestor worship 
at Burj Lattan in Jagraon tahsil, Ludhidna, on 15th Katak. They came 
originally from Sirsa. The name Bhagar means corn of very inferior 
quality, and was given them by a Bhdt, because he. got corn of that 
quality from one of their ancestors, who was distributing grain during 
a famine, the truth being that the Bhdt only came when the good grain 
was all gone and nothing but bhagar remained. 

The Bhalla in Hoshidrpur always have a sweeper present at a wed- 
ding because a sweeper protected their female ancestor during Pars 
Rdm’s persecution. 

The Bhuchar got is said to have been originally Talwdr. One of 
that got left -a son without any one to protect it, but a buffalo and a 
kite took care of it. His mother, who had abandoned him owing 
to her poverty, found him again and called him ‘ Bhuchar,’ as he was 
well-fed and developed. This pot feeds kites at weddings and it has 
also preserved the buffalo’s horns, one being kept by the Bhnchars of 
Delhi and the other by those of Nawashahr in Jullundnr. 

The Chad da hold the ah sacred, because they say their forefathers 
once fought with Babar near EmindMd and all fell, save one who hid 
under an ah bush. H6 refounded the section and it still performs the 
n at EminaMd and worships the ate. 


Sjhatris, (iham^Dhand* 
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The Cham, a got of Bunj&hi status, were really Taxman Kapurs, but 
ono of their ancestors accepted a cham (skin) from a Chamar in pay- 
ment of monies duo to him, whence the name. I ollowers of Corn 
Earn Rai, the Cham, have satis at Tungaheri in Ludhiana tahsil and at 
Kiratpur in Amb&la. They perform the bhaddan like a wedding m 
most respects, but they do not worship the chil or ah One peculiarity 
in connection with the rite is that all the food for it is cooked on a fire 
produced by rubbing two pieces of flab wood together. The fire must 
also be kindled by members of the family only and until it is made food 
or drink is avoided. A farohit may join in the ceremony, but no one 
else can take part in it. The boy too becomes a Sanyfei, but is brought 
back home by his sisters. 

The Chhotra got is an offshoot of the DMrs, and worships a ^ serpent 
and a Muhammadan mirdsi because once a serpent fed Raba Malta, 
their ancestor, with its tail, and a mirdsi taking him from the reptile 
nursed him, when he had been abandoned as a child by Ins mother 
who was fleeing for her life. Chhotra is derived from chhutna to leave, 
and the section has a sati at Amargarh, m Patiala, where there is an 
image of a serpent also. 

The Ohhura Khatris still commemorate Bhfii Lfilu,_whose shrine is 
situate at Dalla in Kapdrthala, by an annual fair. By repeating his 
name or legend intermittent fever is cured. His grandson, Salamat 
was importuned by Mahardja Ranjit Smgh to pray for his recovery 
from a mortal sickness! This the Baba refused to do, but he gave three 

vea^s ofTis own life to prolong that of his master and m gratitude 

Raniit Singh spent a crore of rupees on the golden temples at Benaies, 
Amritsar, Hard war and Jaw&lamukhi. 

The Chonra are also called Chopra Raj^va, Jat(?) and Qamingo 

Clmfra They claim descent from one Chanpab RSi. Once, they say 
they iv'ed at Benares, but incurring the wrath ot Chandragupta went 
to the Deccan, where Chaupat Rai, their ancestor, was slam m battte 
by SulSu MahmM. The Chopra are named after him, but are really 

^The Chopra and Kakkar perform a son’s lhaddan ceremony in his 
5th fear On this occasion the boy’s father goes away, and the mother 

relativesff(fllows her TheyS 

SS hor »nd bring he, back hon.e after 

Zr g»n>Lt to ho, hueW’B chiiar or 

nu , phrmras <nve from Re. 1 to Rs. 31 (at most) in cash as the 
The Chopras ! o .. At a girTs marriage her mother also 

b l ae alm fOT he-'of the woSon of the got-, and at a son’s wedding be is 
g£, a plongk' The Chopras do not nse Ua«4 but gnr only at 

weddings. 

The Dhand got performs the jandi rite about 2 years after the .birth 

-y t? w 

teafa shht! The lhaddan is celebrated with much eclat, many rites 
slmflaf to those observed at weddings being performed. 



Khatris 9 DMr — JhanjL 

The DMr, or f brave/ section has a tradition that it once migrated 
from Ajudhia and settled at Kandahar. Expelled thence by the Arab 
invasions it came to the Punjab. The DMr of Kapurthala are descend- 
ed from Baba Mahya, who was the guru of Guru AmarD&s, and is still 

reverenced at Dhir weddings. 

The Dhir, in Ludhidna, feast a woman of the Sindim Jat tribe on the 
birth of a son, because in a fight with dacoits, a Dhir fonghfc on even 
after he had lost his head. A Sindhu girl who saw his valour was 
rebuked for standing there to watch the fight and tauntingly asked if it 
was her husband's head that she must look at it. She retorted that in 
was indeed her husband's, and thereupon she became saiL So Dhir 
Khatris commemorate her to this day. 

The Duggal at the maunan don a tragi (a waist band to which a strip 
of cloth is fastened and carried between the legs) of mtmj}. The strip 
of cloth must be red and the pagri too must be of that colour. The boy 
must also wear wooden sandals and carry a fakir’s wallet ( baglt ). He 
cries Alakh (the mendicant's cry) and his kinswomen give him alms. 
He then runs away, pretending to be displeased, but his sister or 
brother's wife or father goes after him to conciliate him and gives him 
something. The rite is performed outside the village. A goat is killed 
and a drop of its blood applied to the boy's forehead. The flesh is 
cooked and eaten on the spot and what remains is buried there. Till 
the maunan is performed at the age of 5*, 7, or 9, the boy's head must 
not be shaved with a razor, but his hair may be cut with scissors. 

The Gun die are a section of the Khatris found in Gujrdt and said to 
be the only community of the caste found in that District. They say 
that the emperor Bahlol brought them from Sidlkot and established 
them at Bahlolpur in Gujr&t. They are agriculturists and think that to 
relapse into trade would be derogatory. 

The Hahda perform the maunan at P&kpattan, alleging that Shaikh 
Farld-ud-dm Shakarganj is their patron. North of Lahore the H&nda 
resort to a tank near Gujrat town to perform the maunan, carrying 
the youngsters about to undergo it in procession with drums and music. 
A brick from Shaikh Farid's shrine has been thrown into the tank there 
and so made it sacred. The H&ndas will not eat animals slaughtered 
byjhatka (strikii g off the head at a blow) after the Hindu fashion, but 
cut their throats like the Musalm&ns. A Bdnda bridegroom has a 
piece of red silk, weighing 1J told (half ounce), tied to the strings of his 
chapkan (coat), and when he reaches the bride's house he opens it and 
puts it before his mouth with the right hand like a handkerchief. 

Among the Jaidke at the bhaddan the boy becomes a Sany&si and 
is brought home by his sisters. 

The Jerath or Jaret also venerate the kite (ehil) because it saved the 
life of their progenitor. 

The Jhanji section has a peculiar observance called {heiigna (lit. a 
tiresome child). The sweeper of the bride's parents makes a male 
figure of wood, with clothes, and dances it before the bridegroom's 
party, who give him a rupee. Halted is thrown to the kites when the 
bride reaches her husband's house, and after the wedding the party 
goes to worship the gods. 





should be worshipped by the 


Bntoaa in Vain invoked the goddess, 
Se, hot promiwd that the shrme o 
yjmrmas throughout all ages. 


Khatris, J iwaT-^KhannOi. 


The Jiwar are Sikhs U'Slled fer^liimT, 

Murg&is called BdM Dari (Dan C- named Mfcak Chand, who 

was a Sikh of Guru i Ntoak. He had a a Sikh of the 

came to Gondw&l where his fafche; , Q jj ved a t Gondwtil. 

Gurus, went to the third Guru, < VV g^fo A bdoli or 

The Guru hade him break the , bed of the water 

tank had been dug at Gondwal, but owing J ordered to break 

level could not be reached, and so Manak Chand was or tion . 

through the level clay while others Chiral was drown- 

Through his exertions ^the water was body. On the 
ed and for full three days no trace ! ^mnS to the third Guru, and 

third day his mother-m-kw [, to ct^pW | ^ body 

he came to the spot and called Q Manak ^ ^ f J fc ^ Mtoak 

swam onto! the water. The^ ^ Gurd bade that his descendants 


Chand came to life again. Bo. tto — * an d none are 

should he called Jiwar (from jma which means living; 

now called Murg&i. 

The Kaura, a got of Bunjtihi status, are ^ ap f ’^ 8 ‘ adv anced in 

means ‘hitter’ and is thus explained- ^ woman ^ ^ ^ It 
pregnancy became sah and torch Id guokii)g the tail 0 f a serpent, 

was found on the third day ,]ie ah is a hitter plaut 

while a kite shadowed it with its ^*8 - was called Kaura. 

and the kite {chtl) is consi ei P rite performed at weddings, 

And when a twig is cut from a J a ^*! e J e Srhole and also near an 
a chil is feasted and food i placed near a ia tpe thing, its 

ah, round which a thread too ^ w ?"”LTJ left. A confection 

head is shaved clean fi ° n J[ ro d^med from stones, is then distri- 

fi£sw 

The Kh ann a Khatr is tak e a Clninidn, in* Lahore? ^ ow ing ** to a 

first head-shaving, to Dipalpn . ' — A Bra fi m an, named Laha, was 
belief founded ontl ’ efol b ' w f 0 r wilds of Lahore, to practise a usten- 
childless and went into the ° , success as to draw upon him the 
ties, which he performed with such ddeS3 0 f the clan, who 

favour of Ohandika (Durga), P j d t 0 heo-et one, she gave him 
granted him a son ; but .as he s was t that no abusive epithet 

one ready grown up called Jasr^,t cMdrpn fi e was wayward and 

was to he applied to him. L ke ah _ P f ^ wrningj 0 ue day said 

isss^wseSsiisi 



Khatns, Kapur—Mehndm. 


by Ha top-knot, 
top-knot. 


And so Ivhanaa boys to this day never wear a 


The Kapur, Malhotra, and Seth Khatrfs may perform the maunan 
ceremony anywhere, provided there is no river or well containing water 
from Dipfilpur. ” 

At a son’s bhaddan among the Khosla* (Sarin) the parohdt o-oes on 
the previous evening to invite an eagle to the feast. Next moraine 
before the shaving is begun, four loaves, a small quantity of confection" 
ery (sira halwd) and two pice are put on the house for the ea°-Ie When 
these things have been taken away by an eagle the ceremony" may be 
performed. The eagle is feasted in the same manner at weddings 
soon alter the bride comes to her father-in-law’s house for the first 
time. 

The Kochhai claim to be an offshoot of the Seth and say their founder 
was left an orphan, his father having been slain in battle He was 
brought up by his sister and their name is derived from kochhar ‘W 
The Kochhart have an interesting custom connected with a bride’s first 
pregnancy. Six months after her pregnancy she deliberately feigns 
displeasure with the members of the family and goes to some other 
house. The bridegroom on hearing of her departure goes in search of 
alter having his head, moustaches and beard clean shaved 
When he finds out where she is, he collects a few of his brotherhood 
and goes to the place where she is staying. After many entreaties 
he promises to give her an ornament, and then tabes her back to his 
own bouse, m 

'Sn.Si _ 0r J??5L^ W ,^ Se ?”£ inal h ,T e 'T as at Jamsher, a village 


fvw itviUQ' WaB 

in Jullnndnr, worship the kite at the bhaddan rite, 
use of dry cotton plants as fuel because 
up with them and was burnt to ashes. 


They eschew the 
a snake once got mixed 


The LikM got performs the bhaddan in the Rangra Hills and ari,«t n . 
worship at a sati in Dhaipai, Ludhiana tahsfl. ' They cut a iandi 
tree and worship a chil m the usual way. J ja>w 


Among the Mehndru— a section of the B4rhi— and the Ghand« „ 
section of the Bnnj&hi— the head of the boy who is to don the janeo 
is shaved quite clean with a razor and he is then disguised C a 
faqir with »»] rope > (tragi) round his loins, wooden shoes (khardZ 
wan, on his feet, a wooden phaon in his hand, a deerskin under his « 1 
h janeo made of mimj rope, one jholi or wallet in his right hand a^d 
another underlie left arm, and goes round begging alms of his assembled 
kinsmen and friends .Whatever he gets in his first jholi he gives to Ms 
gum, who gives him theja^eo and whispers the prescribed mantra fo 
his ear. this rite is called the juru mantar dend. or samkdr deni 

hip 


The contents of the second jholi he gives to his parohU 
on this occasion is not restricted to any particular deity. 


Worsl: 


Cf. the 


Bisi “ * » * 



T he Malhotm Khairis. 


The Mehndru perform the jandian rite, when a ^ 

the age of 3, 4 or 5, at a pond called Sumskamvala. I he km™ go 
there in the morning, the father’s priest carrying , . 

£S tray full oTfi^The priest walks round the ponduu til La c^Jhas 

taken away some of the khir, and if no chil appeals o 
three days none of the family will eat or drink. ^ has Ukensom^ 
of the khir the father is congratulated. Ahe-goat » also ^ thg 
tank and. if no chil appear, it is slaughtered : , \ , Blood 

Ml £s away some of its M. ft. » “S?tt toj. 

t. then taken from the goat's ear and » ,Su‘ 

forehead with it. The goat s head and feet ai e J . 

kinsmen and the flesh and Mr that remain are ^ J£ e 

brotherhood. Once, it is said, the got was all hut uttonM, ™ 
males having died of a plague. Bnt a F^gnant p 

Bheraor KhushAb (the family is i still called Bhem oi h^ ^ 
father’s house, the family V aroint accompanying ha. . 
she gave birth to a son, and the parolnb oomm b 

after they had gone some distance returned and ^ 

and shadowed by a chil -with its feathers. ? Greatness This is 

his mother assuring her that his family would attain gieacness. 

how chil worship arose in this family, 
daughter until it has been solemnized. 

' Boa at a truew.dd.ng and at J*** ^ St 

because, it is said, one ot those burnt with her 

r “4.“ ;.1 i- a - and is worsh.pp^ 

as such. * *« j i 

At a wedding when the marriage P“V '^es to b„de » e,J ^ 

cssaas^ 1 -- , tl 

The SirMndiaMalhotris take boy' ■ ^ head 1,» 

rfog “4»tXrr« ae yia'a Jtilt (»«« » ™*“PH and 

jhan fluids or bachelor Brahmans are fed. 

A Malhotra wife and 

r4"iS P .tret%- again. She also give, np dyeing her 
hands and feet with henna, saying thrice-— 

Nak nath IdM, sar matti pai, asi Uhi lahi. 

Main Idhun, meri bahu lake, meri sat hub lahe. 

it off s^may my SsTride^aTe hert Tff^nd seven generation, of 

my children take it off”. ; 
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Rhairts, 31 e n gi~r* Najjar. 


Tlie Mengi also do not kill the snake. It was, they say, bora to 
one of their ancestors and at the shaving (mrnman) rite they worship 
a picture of it. At this ceremony they slice off of a goat's ear and 
apply smoke to its nose to make it sneeze. They consider that no good 
luck will com© unless the goat sneezes. 

The Merwdba claim Central Asian origin, and say they came from 
Merv (Marusthal). They belong to the Sarin group, and say they 
entered the south-west Punjab through the BoMn Pass. Their 
earliest traceable settlement is, however, at GovindwtU or Goodwill, 
in Amritsar, which they say was made into a large place by one Baba 
Govind R&i, a devotee. This man was granted lands in jdgtr for giving 
food to a M usalman king, who came to him hungry during a hunting 
expedition. Afterwards one Guru Bliala, with whom the Me rw Alias 
had quarrelled, cursed them for refusing to allow his followers to drink 
from the same well. Thereupon large numbers of them settled else- 
where. 

The Merwaha perform their maunan ceremony at the shrine of Baba 
Thaman, at Ramria, 16 miles west of Jhang, and at Kangra. 

The Mithu are goldsmiths. 1 hey have a sati at Talwandi Nimi, in 
Jagraon tahsil, in Ludniana. One of the family, on his way from his 
faclier- in-law's house, with his wife, was killed by a tiger. She became 
sati with him and so the place is visited, every year in Bh&don, and 
seven times mud is taken out of a pond near by in the neighbourhood 
of Talwandi Nimi. 

Among the Mokol Bunjalii when the ; aneo rite is performed for the 
first time (generally between 8 and 10 years of age), is a goat slaughtered 
(haUl harnd) by a Qazi, and the parohi t of the family applies (Oka 
lagdnd) a drop of its blood to the forehead of the boy who is to don 
the janeo .* The goat's flesh is then eaten by the brotherhood; but 
they must eat it indoors and no one is allowed to take it outside. Before 
the ceremony is performed the boy is shaved with scissors, and not 
with a razor. At a wedding when the party starts towards the bride's 
village, the bridegroom is required to cut a branch of a jan$ tree 
in his own village, females of the brotherhood accompanying him j and 
he must not return to his own house but go straight to his father-in* 
law's village with the wedding party. 

Among the Najjar wantuknd is prohibited. Wafts are made of pulse 
(mungi or mash). The pulse is steeped in water for a whole night. 
Then it is ground fine on a stone with a stone or stick, water being 
sprinkled on it when it begins to dry. It is called pit hi (from plena to 
grind). Spices are then mixed with it, and small cakes made of it by 
hand and spread out on a charpdf while they are wet, and allowed to 
dry in the sun ; when dried they are kept and cooked as vegetables 
from time to time. This process is called wari tulcna. 

The Najjar trace their origin to Ueh in Bahawalpur. 

The Nandat worship the ah which must not be touched by the women 
of the section, or mentioned by them ; they worship it once a year. 

* MokolKhatn's call in the MuLlah at the janeo dtilna, as Mullahs in old times taught 
thek children— (Sialkot). 

f The name Handa or Nenda is derived from nindn, husband’s sister. 


Kh Nanda^Saonchi 
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Amongst the Pasi at a maunan and a marriage the eagle is worshipped 
in this wise. On the day before the date fixed for the munan or the . 
wedding, the family priest invites an eagle to a feast on the following 
morning. Next day, the boy or the girl’s father, together with the parohit , 
goes out taking with him four loaves and a confection (kardh 
parshdd) thereon and puts it before the eagle. Standing barefooted 
with folded hands before her, they beg her to eat the meal { hhojan }. 
They must stand in the same position until the eagle takes away part/ 
of it. 

They then come back and perform the marriage or maunan ceremony 
and feast Brahmans. 

The Paris are sub-divided into three sub-sections, the Sidli Gharmals 
of the Bist Do&b, the Malik VV azlri of Lahore and Gujranw&la and 
the Kasuri of Lahore, Dharmkot and the M&lwa. B&ba Sidh Ghartnal 
was a saint who originally came from the Mdlwa. At a wedding in 
this got the bride’s mother feigns anger and seeks refuge in a 
kinsman’s house, until her husband soothes her displeasure and she is 
brought back amid the songs of the girls of the kindred. In some 
Puri families a mother never drinks milk after the birth of a child. 
Others cut) off a goat’s ear with a sword at a birth, siain the child’s 
forehead with its blood, and then kill and eat the goat at a feast of all 
the brotherhood. 

The Eihan, a got of Bunjahi status, perform bhaddan at Nangal, in 
tahsil Nakodar in J ullundur, after cutting a jan$i twig, which is 
worshipped on the Janamashtmi day. A he- goat, whose ear has been 
previously pierced near th ejantfi is taken home and beheaded by the 
eldest male of the family with an iron weapon. The flesh is distributed 
to the brotherhood and the bones and blood buried in the house-yard. 
On Sundays Brahmans are not allowed to see or use milk and curds in 
a Ribaris house. The following tale is told of the origin of this cus- 
tom -.—During the Muhammadan period all the women of the section, 
and the wife of their parohit determined to save their honour by throw- 
ing themselves into a well, but the parohitni’s heart failed her, so the 
other women called her a Ohand&lm and thus milk and curds, the best 
of earthly things, have been prohibited to their Brahmans on Sundays 
ever since. The tardgi rite, which consists in putting a thread round 
the loins, is observed at a high mound, said to be the ruins of a village, 
near Gh&lib Kal&n, in Jagraon tahsil, in Ludhiana. The Hrire Khatris 
of Delhi also visit this mound and offer a cloth, etc., there after a wed- 
ding, as it was their original home and was called Keraiiwala. 

The Saonchi section of the Bunj&his has a curious rite on the 8th 
mdi of Asauj. The arms of every male, even a new-born boy, are both 
incised with razors until blood oozes from the cuts. Rung a, a red 
powder, is then sprinkled on them by way of worship, and the blood is 
dabbed on the forehead. An idol shaped like a headless man is also 
made and a knife placed near its right hand* It is then worshipped* 
Nothing but bread and milk may be eaten on this day.^ 

The Soft! got lias a sati at Rattowal, a village in Ludhiana. They 
came originally from Lahore. At a tank called BaM Hansuana. named 
after oueof their ancestors, children who are supposed to be under evil 



The SofU Rhatris* 


influences and so grow thin are bathed and cured completely. Cora 
is vowed on, recovery. 

The Soi perform the bhaddan in the K&ngra Hills, and that of cutting 
the jandi tree at their own villages. They worship their ancestors at 
Jangpur in Ludhiana tahsil at the Diw&li. 

The Toll got is so named because its founder was being carried away 
by a torrent when he caught hold of a tula> a small toy made of grass 
or reeds and shaped like a boat, in which lamps are put. By its aid he 
was saved and so was called TulL 

Uppal is said to mean 4 stone/ and this got performs the bhqddan rite 
whenever its gurus from Anandpur, in Hoshi&rpur, visit them. Each 
guru gets 1J rupees and gives in return a small pagri. A few clays 
after a child's birth, its mother takes it to a sati’s place outside the 
village and then to the tomb of Baw& L&], whom Muhammadans call 
Sh&h Kama!. Offerings of bagar (pounded rice) are made at both 
places. The child's head is shaved at the first place and a shirt and 
some ornaments put on at the second. 

The Wadhera make offerings of luchis at the shrine of Baba Tomba, 
when a boy at the age of 1 J years dons a shirt for the first time, and 
regard it as a good omen if kites take the offerings ; when a boy first 
dons shoes, at the age of 6, the ear of a he-goat is cut and water 
sprinkled on the animal ; if the goat shivers it is auspicious. In either 
case the spirits of deceased ancestors are supposed to be propitiated. 
At 1 1 a boy's head is shaved and he declares that he must forsake his 
home and study in the forests, but his sisters bring* him back, and, in 
the case of the eldest sou, the mother leaves her home, going to a re- 
lative’s house, and there she remains until her husband comes with a 
wedding procession and marries her again. 

Kha^ak (Khatak).-A tribe of Path&ns which claims descent from Luq- 
m&n alias Khatak, one of the sops of Kodai. The Khataks, as related 
in the article on Pathans, claim themselves to be Pathans of the Kar- 
l&rrci branch. By his Urmar wife KarMraai had two sons Kodai and 
Kakai. The former had six or seven sons, including Luqman, and a 
daughter who married a Sayyid Muhammad, and had by him two 
sons, Honai* and Wardag whom KarMnii adopted. 

The story goes that Luqman, while out hunting with his brothers, 
met four Afghan damsels of another tribe. Luqman chose the best- 
dressed — but she was the worst-favoured, being plain, dark and 
stout. His brothers scoffed at him, saying Luqman pah khatai ldr 9 
i Luqman is in the mud/ whence he was nick-named Kha|ak. His bride, 
however, bore him two sons dormant and Bol&q. Torin&n had two sons 
Tarai and Tarakai, but as the former was the abler, his descendants and 
those of Tarakai too are styled Taris. Hence the Khataks are divided 
into main branches, Tarx and Boliiq— and to the latter belongs the 
. Bangi Khel, descendants of Bangai, son of S&ghari, son of Bolaq. 


* Honis, descendants of Honai, were to be found round Nil4b dwelling among the 
Khataks two centuries ago. The Kaka Khel are mttch venerated by the Khataks as 
descended from the Sayyid Muhammad, and are probably Honis. The shrine of the Kaka 
Sahib belongs to this family, of which Shaikh Rabfm-Yar was a member. 
f The name reminds us of Toram&na. 


Genealogical Tree op the Khataks. 

Karlan. 
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Thanks to Bihar’s Memoirs and Khushhal KMn Khatak’s history 
of the tribe the annals of the Khataks are ^singularly complete. 
Mauy years after B£bar had acquired Kdbu.1, the Khataks either taking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed in the confines of the 
Delhi kingdom, or driven from their original seats in the Shimv&l range 
.'in Waziristdn), separated from their kinsmen the Shftak Kaylarnis 
and moved north-west, towards the Lowa-Ghar range, Karboglm, Tfrait, 
into Ohauntra, to I]£chi (Lsichi) and the Shakardarra towards tiie Indus. 
At. this time KoMt (Lower Bangash) was in the possession of the Orakzai 
Pathans with whom the Khataks were at feud, and the latter in alliance 
with the tribes of Upper Bangash defeated the Orakzai s in two fights 
at Tapi and Muhammadzai near Kolnft town, compelling theta to fall 

1 vrlr. TVwSV. a f.llQ TT h O.ta. h H f.ll ATTJ S aItTAS TOlf5tllP.fi fill tO W&rdS 


back towards Tirah, while the Khataks themselves pushed on 
Niiab, Patiala and Sunidla on the Indus. Driving the Awdns before 
them the Khataks pushed their inroads as far as Sakesar, Bhera 
and Khush^b/ occupied Makhad and for a considerable period held 
Kdlabagh. in Akbaris reign Malik Akor or Akorai became a vassal 
of the emperor and in 1587 he founded A kora, on the south bank 
of the Kabul, and his son Yahva seized upon the territory of the 
Mandar Path&ns which lay nearest to that river. This tract became 
known as Tari-Bolaq from the two sections of the Khataks which held 
it. They failed, however, to subjugate the whole Mandar tribe and 
were only able to establish a footing on the northern bank of the K&bul 
opposite A kora. 

In 1630 the ulus or tribal levy of the Khataks joined in the 
combined attack by the PatMn tribes round Pesh&war on that fortress, 
although their Arbdb ShdhMz Khdn was with the Mughals at Peshilwar 
at the time.* * * § The Mughal authority was, however, soon re-established, 
and in 1659 Khushhdl KMn, who had now succeeded his father 
Shahbdz in the chieftainship, f was employed by them in an expedition 
against the Afridis and Orakzais of Tir&b, whence he returned in 1660. 
After Aurangzeb was Srmly established on the Delhi throne Khushh&l, 
however, fell into disgrace and was imprisoned at Rantabhur, but he 
was released after more than two years 5 captivity in 1666, and was 
with Muhammad Amin KMn, subahddr of K&bul, at the great disaster 
which befell the Mughals in the Khaibar in 1672. Disgusted with 
the ungenerous treatment he received at the hands of the Mughals, 
Khushhdl did not accord his loyal support to the Mughal cause and his 
opinion of Aurangzeb is set forth in some spirited verses.f The fief of 
Tari Bol&q held by the Khataks, appears to hsive been now granted by 
the Mughals to Sher Muhammad Bangash and this led to a bitter feud 
with the tribes of Bangash, in the course of which KhushMPs son 
Ashraf defeated the Kohdtis. A second defeat at the Turkai Pass 
f olio wed, § but in 1673 Sher Muhammad Bangash returned from his long 
exile in Hindustan and won over the Sxni branch of the Khataks. 
Khushhal K nan though supported by the Afridis was also hampered 

* Khushhal in his bistory tries to make out that the Khataks did not join this rebellion 
against the Mughals. 

f He succeeded Ms father in 1643 . 

% Raverty’s Poetry of Afghdns, p, 18, 

§ Ravei ty dates the events, which culminated in the second defeat of the Koh&tis at 
the Turkai Pass, back to 165&54, which appears too early. 
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by tlie disaffection of tie Mfishaks, a clan of tie BoMq Khataks, and 
his Afridi allies having attacked Koh&t prematurely were repulsed, 
KhushMl sought refuge in Tir&h and thence wandered into the Yusafzai 
country, but as he lamented in verse, lie failed to rouse them against 
the Mughal power, and his son, now nominally chief of the Khataks, 
was sent in charge of a Mughal force against his father's allies — the 
Afridis. Another Mughal defeat was the result, and KhushMl was 
enabled to make another attempt on KoMt, but deserted by the Sinis 
and Mushaks as before he was defeated and wounded in 1675, Two 
years later Ashraf KMn was granted Tari-BoMq as sarddr of the tribe, 
and further misunderstanding arose between father and sou. The 
latter waged war on the Malik Miri Bangash and took the fort of 
Podii from the Sh/idi Khel in 1680, Subsequently the Mughal faujddrs 
fell out with the Maliks Mir! and Ashraf Kh&n, when called upon 
for aid against; them, compelled them to surrender KoMt but protected 
them from Mughal vengeance, and thus enabled his brother JBahrAm 
to undermine his influence with the suhahddr of Kabul who treacherous- 
ly seized him when on a visit to Peslniwar and deported him to 
Hindustan. 

In 1684 Afzal KIMn, son of Ashraf Kh&n and now acting chief of 
the Khataks, was in charge of the road from Khair&Md to Naushahra, 
but the exactions of the Mughal officials, or their legitimate demands 
for revenue, drove him into the Khwarram. He bad also to contend 
with Bahr&rn, bis uncle, whose authority was acceptable to many of 
the Khataks, but on KhushMPs death in 1688 Afzal made his peace 
with the Mughal authorities and Bahr&m having lost their favour, he 
again obtained charge of the Naushahra read in 1692. But Afzal failed 
to completely establish his authority till his father's death in 1694 
made him chief of the Khataks, although Bahr&m was still active. 
In 1701 Amir Kh&n, suhahddr of K&bul, died and Sh4h A lam moved 
from Multan to secure the vacant province. On his return in 1702-08 
via Bannu and Lakki he marched into the Isa Khel country and 
attempted to reach PesMwar by KdMbdgh, but was reduced to great 
straits by the Bangi Khel and other S&ghari Khataks until Afzal 
Khan rescued him and escorted him to Lakki. Bahrain was sub- 
sequently seized and sent to KAbul, but he escaped and Afzal Kh&n 
was employed to suppress him and another rebel, Ismail KMn Bangash. 
After Aurangzeb’s death SMh Alam offered Afzal service in Hindu- 
stan but he declined it, as the emperor was unable to leave any 
suhahddr over the K&bul province, and remained in charge of the 
road from Atlock to Pesh&war, He also won over Ismail KMn, while 
Bahr&m sided with Q&bil Khfi'n, Ismail's rival for the Bangash chief- 
ship. Eventually the latter was acknowledged by all the ulus of 
Bangash and this secured AfzaPs position, Saif KMn his son becom- 
ing faujddr of IMchi, which had been the centre of Bahrain's power. 
Q&bil, however, soon broke out again and the next faujddr of Lachi, 
Nij&bat KMn, had to be sent against him. Qabil secured the Mughale* 
aid, but Afzal astutely played off AMhddd, who held an imperial Sanad 
as faujddr of Bangash, against the suhahddr of K£bul (Ibrahim KIMn, 
a son of Ali Mard&n KMn), and the Mughal forces with Q&bil were 
withdrawn in i 708 or 1709. Bahrain's death followed in 1712 but 
the feuds among the Bangash continued and AfzaPs son Said Kh&n> 
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now faujddr of L&chi/* sent a jirga to arbitrate between them* but its 
members were murdered In revenge lie attacked the Bangash and 
defeated them* 

In 1718 Sarbuland Kluin was appointed subahdar and sustained a 
defeat by the Afghans in the Khaibar and Afzal took advantage of his 
reverse to refuse to pay peshkash for Tari-BoMq and the Mughals with 
their Bangash vassals had to resort to force to collect it* The suhah* 
ddr also transferred the fief to a brother of Afzal, who retired to 
Ohamrtra, and subsequently declined an offer of the fief made him by 
the faujddr of Bangash* In 1723-24 Sarafr&a, a descendant of Shaikh 
BaMdur, KhushMl’s spiritual guide, raised disturbances in Lfiohi and the 
Khwarram, which Asadull^h, Afzal’s son and faujddr of L&chi, was 
unable to suppress. Afzal himself had to seek an asylum among tie 
Y&sufzais, but in 1725 he was able with their aid to defeat the fanatical 
mullahs , talibs and darwesh who lost 600 killed, although he had only 
3,000 men and the rebels with their Afridi and other allies number- 
ed 7,000 or 8,000. Here the Khattak chronicles end. 

The chief seats of the Khatak power were Akora, ShahMzgarh, 
K6-&b4gh and Makhad. The Khataks vary in physique and dress. 
Those near Upper Mfrfinzai resemble their Bangash neighbours, but 
the Barak Khataks are tall, heavily built and stolid with shaggy hair 
cut down to the level of the ear and thick beards a hand* breadth in 
length. Their dress is generally of white cotton, rarely washed, 
and the turban is twisted into a kind of rope. In the fields they 
wear a long shirt, reaching to the ankles, of cotton or wool and 
tied with a bit of rope. Simple but sturdy and independent they are 
very clannish. The S&gharis of Shakardarra are tall and spare, aecus- 
tomed to a hard active life and so smarter and livelier. In still greater 
contrast to the Baraks are the Khataks of Akora, men of medium height, 
who do not clip the beard, though they shave the head. They are well 
able to hold their own against, their Afridi neighbours. Khatak women 
dress in a blue shift with loose trousers, like the Bangash, and generally 
possess few or no ornaments. 

Khatak wedding customs . 

A young fellow who wants to get married sends a dalldl (who may 
be any one) to the parents of the girl to sound them as to the price 
that he will have to pay for her. The dalldl will return with a mes- 
sage that the would-be bridegroom must pay Rs. 300 (e.g.) in cash to 
the father as the bride-price : that he must, in addition, find Rs. 40 in 
cash, ten mans of wheat, a couple of sheep, Rs. 60 worth of ornaments, 
one roaund of ghi at the time of the wedding ; and that the haqq mahr 
will be Rs. 200. If the young man can raise the cash down for the 
betrothal, his dim with the dalldl , and his father or another relation go 
to the house of the girl's father, who will not, however, appear himself 
but will work through his dum and his mukhtdr . The money will be 
counted out on to the chitai to the girl’s who will give it to the 
girl’s mother. The two dalldls will then go through what these 

* Sadr KMn tad been faujddr of Lachi, on the part of Bahr&m. The date of Said 
Khan’s appointment is not known. 
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Batmuchis call the sharai nikdh , L e., th e m j>jab*qabul 9 on behalf of their 
clients. Menhdi is applied to the hands of all present with the intima- 
tion that so-and-so’s daughter is betrothed to so-and-so. 

Neither betrothals nor marriages take place between the two Ids « 
Betrothals take place, in Sam.z&n but few marriages. This is on ac- 
count of the fast more than anything else. 

When the girl reaches puberty, if she has not already reached it, and 
the bridegroom can raise the value of the ornaments, etc., and the grain 
and ghi which are sent to the girl’s people for the wedding banquet, 
he sends his dum to ask if the other side is ready. On the date fixed 
at about 8 or 9 p. m. he, with the males and females of his village and 
from among his relations, starts to the house of the girl. The^ men of 
the girl’s village turn out to oppose them, by throwing clods, for pome 
time, but at last desist. Among* the Wazirs, especially in former times, 
swords were brandished and injury occasionally caused. However the 
boy’s party enters the village, and the boy and the men go to the 
chaukj while the women go to the girl’s house and sing love songs, 
coming out after a while and singing to the boy to join them. He 
then goes with a party of his men into the girl’s courtyard and stands 
in the middle while 8 or 9 men lift him in the air three times, he rais- 
ing his hands to show how tall be is. The girl’s dum intertwines seven 
strings of different colours, each the height of the boy, and as the boy 
is lifted up the $um jumps in the air swinging the cord so as to raise it 
above the boy’s head if he can in order to show that the girl’s family is 
superior. Then the boy is made to stand on a rezdi against the wall, 
while five or six men of his party stand on each end of the rezat. The 
women of his party gather together at one end of the rezdi and the 
women of the girl’s party at the other. Then the women of each party 
sing love songs and abuse each other for several hours, while the boy 
who keeps quiet, stands with his mouth covered with the end of his 
turban. Just before dawn a female relative of the girl places patasas in 
the middle of the rezdi and these are distributed. Then a younger 
sister or some other young relation of the girl comes out of the house in 
which the bride is, and her sheet and the boy’s pathd are tied together 
by the bride’s dum. She holds the knot firm. The women of the boys 
party then leave the courtyard and go to the nearest water in which 
one of the husband’s family dips the blade of a sword letting the wa*er 
drip into a ghara, This is repeated thrice and then the ghara is fined, 
up in the ordinary manner. Then they return^ to the house and the 
water is sprinkled in the room where the girl is. The mother ox the 
girl then brings curds and forces the boy to take two mouthfuls after 
which the boy gives the bride’s sister a rupee to untie the knot# 

The mother of the girl then presents a bed, pillow and sheet, and 
puts on her the ornaments that have been bought after they have b© en 
weighed in the presence of all by a goldsmith. The girl is then put on 
a pony with the boy’s dum and the boy’s party sets out none of the 
girl’s family going with them. On this day^ the village is feasted by 
the boy and the girl remains for the night with his women folk, I he 
wedding by the mullah takes place the next night and then the pair 
are left alone. The next morning, however, the girl’s dum takes her 

back to her parents with whom she remains a week or so after which 
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sbe sends her dum to say she wants to be fetched. She is taken, to the 
boy's home by (jum. The Mm is throughout an important person and 
is fed on all occasions. 

Khattae, Kathar, Kah^ae, a tribe of the Attock district. The Kha|pars 
claim kinship with the Aw&ns, and to be, like them and the western 
Khokhars, descended from one of the sons of Qutb Shiih Qureshi, 
of Ghazni. But the Awans do not ahva\ s admit the relationship, 
and the Khattars are said often to claim Rajput origin. Mr. E. JB. 
Steedmao, however, accepted their Awhi origin, and says that* an 
Aw&n admits it, but looks upon the Khattars as an inferior section 
of the tribe to whom he will not give his daughters in marriage. 
Sir Lepel Griffin, who relates the history of the principal Khattar 
families at pp, 561 — 9 of his Pan jab Chiefs , thoughts that they 
were originally inhabitants of Khoirisan who came to India with 
the early Muhammadan invaders. But Colonel Cra croft noted that the 
Khattars of Rawalpindi still retain marriage customs which point to an 
Indian origin ,* and they themselves have a tradition of having been 
driven out of their territory on the Indus near Attock into Afghanistan, 
and returning thence with the armies of Muhammad of Ghori.* Sir 
Alexander Cunningham, on the other hand, would identify them with 
a branch of the Kafcor, Cidaritse, or Little Yuchi, from whom the Gujars 
also are descended. (Archaeological Survey Reports, II, p. 80). They 
now hold the tract, known as the Khattar from their name, which ex- 
tends on both sides of the K&la Okitta Pah&r from the Indus to the 
boundary of the Rawalpindi tahsi), and from Usinto Kafcar on the north 
to the Kbairri-Murat hills on the south, and which they are said to 
have taken from Gujars and Awdms. Raverty says that their seats of 
authority were Bhatiot or Bhatofc and NiMb on the Indus. They still 
hold the latter place which used to bQ called Takkt-nNiKb or f the Throne 
of the Blue Water ’—the Indus. The Khattars sided with the Mughals 
against the Kha^aks, but although their chief Ghairat had been ap- 
pointed faujddr of Attock, they met with more than one reverse at the 
hands of Khushhal KMn and Afzal KMn, the Kha^ak chiefs in 1673 
and 1718. Colonel Cracro ft wrote : “ The Khattars enjoy an unenvi- 
able notoriety in regard to crime. Their tract has always been one 
in which heavy crime has flourished ; they are bad agriculturists, ex- 
travagant in ^ their habits, keep hawks and horses, and are often back- 
ward, in paying their revenue. They do not allow their daughters to 
inherit excepting in cases of intermarriage with members of the 
family, and even then only for some special reason.'* On this Mr, 
Steedman noted ; “ Since then they have become more civilised and less 
addicted to deeds of violence. Socially the Khattars hold an inter- 
mediate place, ranking below Gakkhars, Awans, Ghebas, Jodras, and 
other high class Rdjputs.'* 

Mr. T. P. Ellis wrote an interesting account of the tribe which merits 
reproduction here both for itself and because it illustrates the ex- 

* According to the Rawalpindi Gazetteer of 1883-84 the Khattars cl^nTdescent from 
Choh&n, youngest son of Qutb Shah, who established himself on the Indus Where for many 
years the tribe maintained its position. It was at least driven out by a Hindu tribe under 
- Jyy Beo, in 1175, but its chief, Khattar Khan, returning with Muhammad of Ghor, recaptured 
ivu^b and, taking its name from him, the tribe overran the open country between the Indus 
- ; the Rawalpindi, dispossessing the Awans and Gd jars. 



# But the t is soft in Kh airland hard in Khattar. The identification with Kator is 
equally untenable, as Mr. W. Irvine lias shown in «J> R. A. B., 1911, p. 218. 
f It is possible that these names are territorial and derived from the Kate, Chitta Range. 

X Other septs are the Jandal and Ranial, the former giving its name to the tract south 
of the Kate Chitta. : -,v - iv : ^s ■ 


Khattar septs. 


traor dinary divergencies of tradition as to the origin of tribes of no 
great antiquity. 


The Kha^tars are- generally credited with a Hindu origin, from 
Khatris* but they are themselves divided in belief as to their descent. 
Some admit the Hindu origin, while those who deny it claim an Arab 
descent, alleging they are closely connected with the Aw&ns. They claim 
3 founders, IMshim, Abdulla and Mustafa, and say that in the time of 
Harun-ur-Rashid they came to Baghdad, and that in his jihad they 
reached Hindustan via Baluchistan in which latter country there are 
said to b© 9,000 Khattar SalAna (houses or graves). They allege 
that they joined later in the raids of SuMn Mahmud Ghaznavi who 
settled them in Bagh NiMb whence they spread over the rocky barren 
country of the K&1& Chitta range in Attock, Pindigheb and Fattehjang 
tahsils. 


In order to meet to the generally accepted belief that they were origin- 
ally Hindus, even those who claim a Mussulman origin admit that 
while at B&gli Mil&b they became Hindus and were reconverted. 


Sub-divisions* 

Khattar Kh&nis supposed to have had seven descendants, who like the 
Gakkhars and many others founded as many septs with the patronymic 
-aZ. These were FirozAl, Sirh&l, IsdJ, Garhtil, Balw&l, Mitti&l and 
Khari^l.J The Khattars generally intermarry, indeed Cracroft attri- 
buted the degeneracy of the Dhrek family to close intermarriage carried 
on for several generations. The W&h family has also taken to it of 
recent times, Aw&ns both take from and give wives to Khattars, but 
Pathans, Gakkhars and Sayyids will not give them brides. Very 
strict pardah is maintained. Kliattar wedding rites used to closely re- 
semble those of Hindus, Brahmans even being present, but they are 
now solemnised according to strict Muhammadan rules. Till recently 
Kha^ars were not allowed to eat the hare. The Khattars have a tribal 
Bhrine that of Blidh Abdul Wahab at Barot where both Khattars and 
Ghakkars used to send the bodies of their dead for interment. A stone 
near Bagh NiMb was formerly regarded as the shrine of Nuri SMh 


The Khattars are sometimes divided into two main branches, though 
theyt themselves rarely speak of them. These are how the K&M 
Khattars and the Chitta Khattars, To the former belongs the Dhrek 
family, to the latter the W&h family, though they are closely connected 
by intermarriage. It is possible that in this division lies the true expla- 
nation of the conflicting stories as to origin, the former who are darkish 
in colour being converted Hindus, and the latter of true Mussulman 
descent overpowering and absorbing their predecessors. 


The origin of the name Khattar is ascribed by those who claim an 
Arab descent to a mythical Khattar Khan, the word Khatfar being 
synonymous with the word zabr* 
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Abdul Rahm&n, but pilgrimages to this stone have now -ceased almost 
entirely. The only notable superstition is that if rain fails the women 
of the village collect together and fill gharas with water just outside 
the village. The village Kh&n is sent for and he tabes hold of the 
plough; and thereupon the women throw the gharas of water over him. 
This is supposed to be efficacious in bringing on rain. To keep jinn® off 
from the threshing floor pointed sticks are stuck on end in the various 
heaps of corn collected on the floor. 

Khawas, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khepa§; a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Rai. 


Jado. 


Bashal. 


Kseka, a Jafc (agricultural) tribe found in Kabirw&la tahsil, Multan district; 

whither they migrated from the Lakki jungle in 
the 13th century. It is also found in Ludhiana and 
Amritsar. It gives the marginal pedigree and thus 
claims Solar Rsfjput origin. Its home was Mathra- 
nagari on the Jumna, whence they migrated to 
Takhar-wind in the Malwa. An attempt to settle 
in Khadur was foiled by the Kflng, but eventually 
Jilmachha. the latter tribe was defeated and the Khera settled 
in their present villages in Amritsar. Khera was 
the son of a Sidhu J&fc’s daughter and treated his 
relations-in-law harshly — whence the name Khera 
fr. kharwa, ‘ bitter/ 


Angpal. 


Jai Ras. 


Jatu. 


Beas. 

1 

Manj. 

Janon. 

i. 

Juj. 

Bhor. 


Mai 

1 

LaMiisan. 

1 

Khera. 


Keep, a Karoboh (agricultural) clan found in Amritsar. 


Khetran, a tribe settled in the Loralai District of Balochist&n at the back of 
the Lagh&ri, Khosa, and Lund country. Their original settlement was 
at Vahoa in the country of the Kasr&ni of Dera Ismail KMn, where 
many of them still live and hold land between the Kasr&ni Baloch 
(with whom they have long been at feud) and the river. But the 
emperor Akbar drove out the main body of the tribe, and they took re- 
fuge in the B&rkhan valley which is still held by the N&har sept of the 
Khetrans as inferior proprietors, the Lagh&ris being its superior own- 
ers. They are certainly not pure Baloch, and are held by many to be 
Bath&nS; descended from Midna, brother of Tarin, the ancestor of the 
Abddili ; and they do in some cases intermarry with Pathans. But 
they confessedly resemble the Baloch in features, habits, and general 
appearance, the names of their septs end in the Baloch patronymic 
termination dni and they are now for all practical purposes a Baloch 
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tribe. It is probable that they are in reality a remnant of the original 
Mt population j they speak a dialect of their own called Khetram 
which is an Indian dialect closely allied with Smdhi, and m tact 
probably a form of the Jatki speech of the lower Indus, they are 
the least warlike of all the Baloch tribes, capital cultivators, and m 
consequence ver? well-to-do. Their lands are generally divided into 
large blocks held by numerous sharers, each proprietor holding 
shares in many such blocks scattered about in different villages. I he 
tribe as it now stands, is composed of four clans, _ of which the 
Ganifira represents the original Khetrdn nucleus, while to them aro 
affiliated the Dhdrtwdl* or Ohacha who say that, they are Dodai Baloch, 
the Hasani, once an important Baloch tribe which was crushed ly 
Kdsir KMn, the great KUn of Kelat, and took refuge with the 
Khetrdn of whom they are now almost independent, and the 
or Bd'oar, who are by origin Lodi PatMns. Tim name, as Dames 
observes, is undoubtedly derived from khetr ‘ field. 

Khewa, a boatman. 

Khichar, a sept of Jdts in Jind ; see under Jaria. 

Khichi Khichchi, a Muhammadan tribe of Jat status, found as a compact 
tribe almost exclusively round Mailsi m Multdn and in the northern part 
of Guo-era tahsil, Montgomery distriot.t It claims Ghaulian origin and 
descent from one Khichi Khdn, a ruler in Ajmer. Driven ont o! 
Belhi bv the Muhammadans bis descendants Sisan and Vaaar mig- 
rated to Multan. The Khiehis fought with the Joiyas, then para- 
mount in those parts, and also say that they were sent against the 
rebellious Baloch of KMi by the Mughals in MuMn In Mon ^ornery 
the Khiehis say they were converted to Islam by Bahawai Haqq, 
wandered up the B^vi,t abandoned agriculture for cattle-breeding and 
mined the Kharrals in robbery, but under the rule of kamr bmgli 
NakkM resumed cultivation and are now industrious peasants. 

Khidr Khei, (a corruption of Khizr), (1) a section of the Sen Khel, Gadaizai, 
Iliaszai, Bunerwdl; (2) a hamsaya section of the Shahozai, Dumar, 
Sanzar Kakar— Path&ns. 

Khxdrzai, a section of the Razzar Mandaur Pathans, in Peshawar. 

KHincef, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in SMhpur : see Khilji. 


— * is the name of an important Mb tribe. Mr Bray says that in Balocbistan 

DharnTal is . , . _x s0 si n i t Palliat, Dhirewal or more correctly Dhara. The 

three clans a I e le “°f? 11 ’ ‘’K e( j? 0 the first two clans, or even to the whole tuman 

ftr r ibe? an The Hasati anfi 1 Ohichaare merely septs affiliated to the Dhara while the Nahar 
(‘ hyLas) are a sept of the IspAni. Folk etymology derives Dhirewal from dhtrwal, a 
shepherd, and dhara is said to mean ‘ heap. 

, m, tw fnllnci .lone the lower and middle Sutlej, and on the Ravi from MultAn 
t They are * t hu £Tare afso a few of them on the Chenab, and them are considerable 
to Lahore, b n P ihi district where they appear to be recognised as a sept of the 

numbers of that District they are classed as tet 

Ohauhan. In ^pur “ey are aiso ~ Rajputs. In the Chenab Colony most 
(agricultural), tat inMoffi^imeg' tne^areoi^^ ^ ^ Iatha SAndal BSr they were 
of them returned themse U ^ a B , jpat , to th6m in status taking wives from them, 

dependents of ““ S^l^^aey were, however, not counted as belonging to the 
^greTt U pAvi °tribes! and it is possig/that the Khichi of the Bar and in Shahpur are really 
Khilchl or Khilji, not the Chauhaa Khichi of Multan. 



Khilji— Khoja, 


Khi ui, a Muglial clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. It appears to be 
quite distinct from the Khichi, and is probably the representative of 
the Khalj. 

Khira, a tribe of Jats found in the Pasrfir and Daska tahsils of Si&lkot. 
Khira was a son of Sanpd.1. Like the Ghummans they are Bajwa 
Rdij puts by descent. 

Khiwa, a clan with some pretensions to RAjpnt origin, and locally ranking 
somewhat above the J&ts, found in Jhelum. Like the Bharat and 
Kallas it gives bride to the Jalap. The Khi wa are also found in 
SMhpur as an agricultural clan. 

Kbizr Khel, (1) a clan of the Soni or Suni Sarwarni Pa than s, according 
to Baverty. Settled in the Khaibar in Babar’s time, they were attack” 
ed by him and driven into the mountains in 1519'. They had molested 
him on his march over the pass, and in 1507 had opposed his advance 
through it with the Shams*. Khel, Kharlakhi and Khogisini. This clan 
appears to be extinct, absorbed or now divided into septs, the name 
being forgotten or disused : (2) a minor fraction of the Mintav Khel, 
Muhammad Khel, Hassan Khel. Mohmit Khel, Utmfinzai Darweah 
Khel of the Wazirs.* See under Khidr Khel. 

Khizezai, a section of the Natozai, Du mar, Sanzar Kakar Pathdns, 

Kho, a term applied to the inhabitants of Turikho and Muikho, or Upper 
and Lower Kho, in Ohitrd.1. The Kho appear to be a mixed race and 
comprise families descended from Badakhshis, Shighnis, Wafehis and 
Gilgitis. Nevertheless they appear to give their name to Khowdr 
or Chitr&li, the .language of the great mass of the people in the country 
drained by the Chitr&l river and its afHuents, as far down as Mirkhann'i 
as well as in the Ghisar valley above Pingal. It includes many loan 
words from Persian, Pashtu and Urdu. 

Khod, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Khogiani, Khugiani, a tribe of the Karldni Path sins which at one time 
occupied the whole of Khost, but is now found in Kurram. The name 
has fallen into disuse except in Peshawar, where a few Pattens of this 
name are found. Both the JfLji and the Turi of Kurram claim to 
be descendants of Khugutni, son of Kakai, but their Pathan origin is 
open to doubt. ' ' 

Khoja, fern. -i._— The word Khoja is really nothing more than our old friend 
the.Khw&ja of the Arabian Nights, and means simply a man of wealth 
and respectability. In the Punjab it is used in three different senses* 
for a eunuch, t for a scavenger converted to Islam, and for a Muham- 
madan trader.J It is only in the last sense that the Khojas can be 

# A Dictionary of the Pathan Tribes, 1899, p, 109. ~ 

t Khoja also means bald. For the eunuchs see under Hijr&„ For Kb wain ^ 
under Khwaja. As a title Khoja appears to be used only by or of Khojas by caste 860 

t The Khojas of Bombay are well known for their wealth and commercial ente'rnrise h„t 
they do not appear to have any connection, as a caste, with those of the Puniab reblt 
from orthodox Muhammadanism is however everywhere well marked amon^ the if hn, 
are thus described in Burton’s Bistory of Sindh, pp. 248-249. ° JA-, who 

“ The Khwajeh (or as the word is generally pronounced Khwajo and Khoiol is i ,™n 

tnbe^of s tranger s settled in Smdh, principally at Karachi, where there may b e } about three 1 




Khoja groups . 


called a c caste/ but* there does not appear to be any true caste of 
Khojas, any Hindu trader converted to Islam being known by that 
name. Thus the Khojas of Shahpur are almost entirely Khatris, and 
a Khatri now becoming a Musalman in that District would be called a 
Khoja. The Khojas of Jhang, on the other hand, are said to be con* 
verted Aroras ; while some at least of the Lahore Khojas claim Bh&tia 
origin, and one section of the Amb&ia Khojas are K^yaths. But in the 
north-west Punjab and the northern districts of the North-West 
Frontier Province, the term Paracha is preferred by Hindu traders con- 
verted to Islam, so that where the Panichas are a recognised and 
wealthy caste, hhoja is used for miscellaneous Muhammadan traders, 
chiefly hawkers and pedlars, or at least petty traders ; while in the 
eastern districts and in the Derajat, where the Khojas are commercially 
important, paracha is used for the Muhammadan pedlar. 

These Muhammadan traders, whether called Khoja or Paracha, are 
found all along the northern portion of the two Provinces under the 
hills from Amritsar to Peshawar, and have spread southwards into the 
central and eastern districts of the Western Plains, but have not entered 
the Derajat or Muzaffargarh in any numbers. Their eastern boundary 
is the Sutlej valley, their western the Jlielum-Chenab, and they are 
found throughout the whole of the Salt Range. Probably it is hardly 
correct to say of them that they have “ spread” or <f entered,” for they 
apparently include many distinct classes who will have sprung from 
different centres of conversion. They appear to be most numerous in 
Lahore. An interesting account of a trade development by the Khojas 
of Gujr&t and Sialkot is given in Punjab Government Home Proceed- 
ings No. IQ of March 1879. It appears that these men buy cotton 
' piece-goods in Delhi and hawk them about the villages of their own 
Districts, selling on credit till harvest time, and the business has now 
assumed very large proportions. The Khojas of the Jhang district 
were thus described by Mr. Monckton : “ They do not cultivate with 

their own hands, but own a great many wells and carry on trade to a 
considerable extent. They are supposed to have been converted 
from Hinduism. They do not practise eattle-3tealing, but are a liti- 
gious race, and addicted to fraud and forgery in the prosecution of 
their claims.” 

In spit© of their conversion to Islam, the Khojas retain many traces 
of the Khatri caste organization. Thus at Bhera in Shahpur they have 
the following sub-divisions ; — - 


1. Sahgal. 

2. Wohra or Bohra. 

3. Sethi, 


4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


Kapur. 
Duggal. 
Bawar or Ror. 


Gorawala. 

Magim. 

Mehadru, 


“ Their own account of their origin is that they emigrated from Persia. Probably they 
fled the country when the Ismailiyeh heresy (to which they still cleave) was so severely 
threatened by Holaku Khan. They differ from the Ismailites in one essential point, viz., 
whereas that race believes in only seven Imams, the Khwajehs continue the line down to 
the present day. They are therefore heterodox Bhiahs* as they reject Abubakr, Umar, 
and Usman, Muhammed Bakir and Imam Jafar-i-Sadik. In Sindh they have no mosques, 
but worship in a too or house prepared for that purpose. For marriages and funerals 
they go to the Sunni K42fs, but their Mukhi or head priest at Karachi settles all their 
religious and civil disputes. Under the Mukhi, who is changed periodically, are several 
officers called Walls, and under these again are others termed Kfcamriya,” 
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—all Khaki sections. A tenth, Matoli, does not appear to be a Khatri 
section, but it ranks with the first six, and from these seven the last 
three cannot obtain wives, though they give brides to them The 
Khoias of Bhera* claim to be strictly monogamous, so much so that, as a 
rule a Khoia cannot obtain a second wife in the _ caste, even though 
his first have died and he is thus driven to take his second wife from 
some other Muhammadan tribe. The Khojas of Leiah have the Khatn 
section-names of Kapur, Puri, Tandan and Gambhir, but as these are 
no longer exogamous and as wives may be taken from other castes, the 
old rules of hypergamy and endogamy are no longer in force. 

The Khoias of Jhang have at least four clans, Magun, Wohra, 
Wadawana and Passija. The last named is undoubtedly of Arora 
origin. At Chiniot in Jhang the Khojas are mainly Rhatns, recruited 
by some Arora sections, thus 

Khatri section , 


Immigrants from 
the south-west. 


r 


i 

i 


Adah 

Behrara. 

Churra. 


Sahgal. * 
Wadhaun, 
Wihra. 


Indigenous to Chiniot, 
Talwar. 

Puri, 

Topra. 


Arora sections . 

Tame j a. 

Goruwala. 

Khurana. 

Dbingra. 

Chawaia. 


The original Khatri classification into Bari and Bunjahi groups is said 
to be still preserved. Formerly the Khatri sections used not to inter- 
marry with the Aroras, but this restriction is said to be no longer ab- 
solute though such marriages are not usual. The Khojas in Chiniot 
reverence Fir Gilani, the descendant of Imam Hassan, and his descend- 
ants live in Kotla ; Gujranwala district. The Khojas have a cemetery 
of their own at Chiniot, called the Hafiz Diwan. 

The Wohra are possibly the same as the Boraf of Central India. In 
Central India they have a remarkable colony at Ujjain, which is divided 
into four mahdls under elected Mullahs. MalcolmJ says they belong 
to the Hassani sect and are a progressive community. The Khojas of 
Makhad (a place on the Indus) are more usually called Parachas. They 
have houses of a peculiar structure — in fact, the Khojas’ enterprise 
seems to be as marked as their high standard of comfort, and in this 
they are somewhat different to the Khatris. 

Khojah, a Jut clan (agricultural) found in Multan. Cf. Kohja. 

Khoji, a title of honour given to Kashmiris. 

Khadal, a Jett tribe which migrating from Jammu settled in the north of 
Multfin tahsil in Mughal times. 

Khobama, a tribe of the Sammas, found in Bah&walpur. The ^ Sang 
bfanch of the Sammas has a tradition that in ancient times the Sammas 
had two grades, one superior and genuine, the other comprising 18 in- 
ferior septs who were wazirs of the Sammas. To these latter belonged 
the KhohAnra. 

Khojas of Bhera have a legend that they were expelled from Chak Bano^ a 
ruined village in Bhera tahsil, some two or three centuries ago. They have an extensive 
trade with Kabul and beyond, and inhabit a remarkably well-built mohalla in Bhera, where 
they take a leading part in. municipal affairs. 

^ (?) from beoha ==' trade. 

liMemoir on Central India and Mahva, Vol. I, pp. 91*2* 
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Khokhar, -ra.— (1) a tribe, found among J&ts, Rdjputs, Ardins* and Chuhrds 
dsee infra). As a tribe of varying Rajput and Jdt status the Khokhars 
are most numerous along the valleys of the Jlielum and C.henab, and 
especially in the Jhang and Shdhpur districts. They are also found, 
though in smaller numbers, on the lower Indus and the Sutlej, espe- 
cially in Lahore, and also all along the foot of the hills from the Jlielum 
to the Sutlej. Find Dddan Khdn in the Jhelum is said to have been 
refounded by a Hada Riijput from Garh Ohitor, named Fateh Chand, 
who on conversion to Islam was re-named Dddan Khiin.f He was Raja 
of those parts in the time of Jah&ngir, but the Khokhars had held the 
tract at an earlier period for they are mentioned as its occupiers in the 
Am-i-AhharL They also once ruled an extensive tract in Jhang lying 
east of the Jlielum. The Khokhars of Gujrat and Siitlkot have a tradi- 
tion that they were originally settled at Garh Kanina, which they can- 
not identify, j but were ejected by Timur and they went to Jammu, 
whence they spread along the hills, and the concentration of the 
Khokhars of the plains on the Jhelum and Chendb, and their wide 
diffusion in the sub-montane tract are explained by the history of 
Timur’s invasion. In Akbar’s time they were shown as the principal 
tribe of the Dasuya par g ana (in Hoshidrpur) and they now give their 
name to the Khokharain, a tract which contains some 40 Kliokhar 
villages, all but three of which are in Kapurthala State on the horde is 
of Dasuya tahsih§ In Kapurthala the Khokhars have four eponymous 
septs, Sajrdi, K&lu, Ber and Jaich. In SMhpur the Khokhars are said 
to be split up into numerous septs, among which are the Nissowana. 
The Bhatti and Kuclhan are septs found in Montgomery. 

The origins of the Khokhars are as obscure as those of any Punjab 
tribe. Tradition appears invariably to connect them with the Awdns, 
making Khokhar one of Qutb Sh&h’s sons and the Kliokhar Qutb Shdhis 
his descendants, who would thus be akin to the Juhans also. But this 
pedigree probably merely records the fact that the Awdusand Khokhars 
owe their conversion to Isldm to the saint Qutb Shah or his disciples, or 
that they both accepted his teachings. || However this may be the 
Khokhars in Si4lko| intermarry with other tribes, which the A wdns will 
not do, and thus in a sense rank below them. In Gujrat, where they 
hold a compact block of villages about Mnng on the Jhelum and own 
some of the richest lands in the District, the leading Khokhars are called 
Rdjd, as being of Rdjpnt status or descent c from Bharat and Jasrat/ 

, Yet they claim kinship with the Awdns and intermarry with them and 
the Bhattis, giving wives to the Chibbs, but not getting brides in re- 
turn Moreover the Khokhar themselves vary in status. In the east 

* PunjaU Dirty.* p. 6C2. Chuhras and Nais may be added. M 

f The* history of this family will be found at p. 589 it. of Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs. 

$ Kirana Hill in Jhang cannot well bo meant. 

| There are two Khokhar chhatt or leading Tillages in the Khokharain, Tahli in 
Hoshiarpur and Begowal in Kapurthala. 

i| That the Khokhars were originally Hindus- appears hardly open to question. The 
Khokhars in Jhelum say they used to keep up certain Hindu customs, and had parohits , who 
were Datts, until recent times, but that this is no longer the case. They do not know 
whether they are connected with other Khokhars of the Punjab, 

<[f At births, weddings, etc., they observe Jat usages, but have no rath&churi like them 
and no dur like the Gujars. Before the wedding procession starts presents are given 
to 7 bamini s,— a Nai, Mir&si, Tarkhan, Lohar, Kumhar, Dhoba and Ra(i) or Hindu. And 
when the procession reaches the bride's house her father brings as many presents in a 
thdli and they are also given to these Tcamins. 
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n f i.i, 0 Pnninli tliev marrv, on more or less equal terms, with other Ruj* 
so rank as a B^pnt tribe. But in Jullundur they are said to 

Fntermarry in their own tribe or with Shaikhs, Awans and the like, 

rather thin with their Rdjput neighbours. About lind Dadan Elian 
iba Rdiriut Khokhars are sai l to be entirely distinct from the Ju>t 
Khokhars, though elsewhere in Jhelum the tribe has for the most part 
become merged with the f Jut ! cultivators. I hose of Eajpat status, 
however! mafry into some of the best Janjua families In Bahawalpur 
the Khokhars are found in some numbers and many of them retain thei 
main tribe as Bhatti. They intermarry among themselves, but some- 
times give brides to Joiyas. One well-known sept is called Missan so 
called because they once gave a narasi a loaf made of missi- (gia 
flour) and in revenge lie satirised them.* 

In an article entitled & History of 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal m 1871, by Mr. J. G. Dclmuick, 
the Khokhars of the Muhammadan historians were taken to be the 
Gakkhars. The late Major Raverty, however, expressed a strong opra- 
bn that' the writer of the article had confused the Gakkhaj;s with the 
Khokhars, a totally distinct tribe, and a foil examination of all the evi- 
dence at present readily accessible, has convinced the present writer of 
the correctness of Major Raverty’s position. The Ivhokliars were set- 
tied in the Punjab centuries before the Gakkhars, and were early spread 
all over the central Districts of the Province before the Gakkhars ac- 
quired their seats in the Salt Range, to winch they are and always have 
been confined. If this thesis bo correct, it follows that Parish ta s de- 
scription of the customs of polyandry and female infanticide, as practised 
by the tribe, apply not to the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially 
Punjab tribe, the Khokhars. 

The traditional history of the Khokhars * 

Beor£s&hs&,+ who succeeded Jamshid, King of Persia, was called 
Dah&k or the ‘ Ten Calamities. 5 On his shoulders were two snake-like 
tumours, whence lie was nick-named Marlin or Aydaha by the I eisians, 
and called Dalnik (or ZuUk)t Mftata, while liis descendants were de- 
signated m§-bansi, Nag-bansi or Takshak. About 1500 B. 0. Kama, 
the ironsmith, aided Faridun, a descendant of _ Jamshid, to subdue 
Dalidk wiio wus oust into the well of Ivoli Dahisa incl^ unci Ftiriduxi be* 
came King of Persia. One of Dahilk’s descendants, named Bustam 
Raid, surnamed Kokrd, was governor of the Punjab and had his capital 
at Kokrdnd, on a hill in the Cbinhath Dodb, but it is now called Koh 
Kirdnd.il At the same time Milirdb* also a descendant of Zuliak, lie Id 
Kdbul as a feudatory of Faridun. 


* By a Kbokhar of Khokharain, in the Hoshiarpur district, Punjab. 

t merely the Arabicised form of Dahak. ZuMka was another name for Zahal, 

the ancient fortified city, identified by Raverty with the Maidan-i-Bufitam koh visited by 
Bibar, it was Rustam’s appanage and lies on the sources of the lochi and the Zurmat 

rivers. . 
ft "Tfllr for Dahak 

1 k singularly unsuccessful attempt to identify the isolated Kirana Hill, that in the Jhang 
district with Kokran& by assuming that the syllable ho- was mistaken for the Persian non, 
mountain and dropped in the course of time— an utterly impossible suggestion. 

} 
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Some years later Bustfim was murdered and some powerful R&ja, took 
possession of the Sindh-8figar Do£b, where Alexander found Takshail 
(Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Taxila), now Dheri ShdMn in the Atfoek 
district. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid Raj, King of 
Mdrwdr, overran the Punjab in the reign of. Darius Hysfcaspes, soon 
after BustiWs murder. His capital was Sherd. on the Jbelurn district 
and he also founded a fort at Jammu, which he entrusted to Virk* * * § 
Khokhar, one of his kinsmen. Virk, with his own tribesmen, conquered 
the northern hills, and then, in league with the hillmen of Kolia t and 
the Snlaim&n Hills, drove Kaid R&j out of the Pun jab. The Khokhars, 
under such chiefs as Jot, Salbahan, Tdl, Bal, Sirkap, Sirsuk, Vikram, 
Hodi, Sandhi, Askap, Khokhar (sic) } Badal and Kob, thenceforward held 
the Punjab. 

A long period after this, Bah r dm, Raja of Ghor, left Shordb, which 
lay 100 miles from Qandahar,t and, regaining the Kokrdnd territory, 
his hereditary province, he founded Shonib to the enst of the Ivokrdna 
Hill. Another Rajd of Ghor, named. Zamin Ddwar, founded yet another 
city 8 kos to the east of Shordb and called it Dawar, and this was laid 
waste by the Tartars, but the mound still exists, To the west of it lies 
the new town of Dawar, which is still in possession of the tribe. Shorab 
was destroyed by Sultdn Mahmud, and its ruins stand at the foot of the 
present Skord.bwd.li Pahari Hill. 

Gorki, the Kokrdnd Rdjd of Shardb, was succeeded by his two sons 
Badal J and Bhartli§ and 11 others who were sons of haudmaids. Bddal 
succeeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot and Kokrdnd,|| while Bharth 
took those east of the Chend-b. The latter, who- dwelt in Bharth, a 
city named after himself, which lay 6 kos west of Nankdnd village, 
came, stone in hand, to aid his brother Bddal Khan in battle ; but learn- 
ing that he had already fallen, he placed the stone on the ground and 
inarched to avenge his loss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, 
and Bharth, his city, destroyed. But the stone still lies on the hill. 
South of Chiniot Bddal founded Mdn Tappd, on a hill still so called. 

* This is to account for the existence of the Virk, a powerful Jat tribe, still numerous in 
Gujranwald. It also seems to connect them with the Khokhars. 

t Eight or ten miles west of Qandahar lies the village of Khokharan. The habits of the 
bards record a Ra ja named Kokra of Garb Kokrdnd, now called Kadyana. 

% Badal would appear to be a Hindu name ; cf. Rai Badal of Chittor : but lower down we 
find Mm called Badal Khan, the latter a Muhammadan title. It is curious to find Hindu 
and Muhammadan names mixed up in this history without apparent sense of incongruity. 
Thus below wo have Ratn Pal, undoubtedly a Hindu, descended from Banda, whose three 
brothers all bore Muhammadan names, even if Saudi was himself a Hindu. Among the 
Meos of Gurgaon the position at the present time is precisely the same and the present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrals in the Lyallpur district is called’ Jagdeo. 

§ The name Bharth frequently occurs in Punjab legends as the nalne of the ancestor of a 
tribe, or even as a sept name. 

|| It is unsafe to identify places like Kokrani with the Khokhars. Near Rohtak are the 
mounds called Khokra Kot, under which lie ancient cities, but the word Khokri has no 
connection with the Khokhar tribe. (See Rohtak gazetteer, 1883-4, p. 16.) 


After acquiring the Persian throne, Pari dun marched against DaMk’s 
descendants. Sustain fled and sought refuge in the Hill of Ghor, west 
of Kandah&r, where his people ruled for generations, being called Ghori 
or &hona and all being pagans. 
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Moda de Ohinibt led ne. 


Zdr cliangdra lada ne. 

Malik Machchhe Khan kuttho ne. 
Ragran rdk rulada ne. 


In the middle of the Chen fib lis commenced a stone fort and a masonry 
bridge which he never completed, but a wall of the fort, called ^the 
Badalgarh, still remains, With Dard, his beloved kinsman, Rap Back! 
Kh&n (sic) was assassinated on his way to Mari Tappa, some 3 kos from 
Ohiniot, and here his tomb, called Badal Ddrfi, still stands to the west 
of the village of Amirpur. 

Bliarth’s territory had extended as far as Qojrfii, anil he left 8 sons 
of whom 4 left issue. These were Sfindfi, Hassan, Husain and Mahmiul. 
gandA built a city, Sandar, between the Ravi and the Dek streams, the 
ruins of which are still called S&udar-kct-tibba in the (Pindi) Bh&ltifin 
tract. He ruled so justly that his dominion is still called the Sdndar or 
SAudal Bar.* He left 4 sons, MandAr, Ratn Pal, Bala, and Jal. Prom 
Katn PA1 sprang the RiIiiAn,t a sept which has two branches, the Nisso- 
wAnAs4* and the Bhikhas,§ found in ShAhptir and Jhang,. Kalowdl was 
head-quarters of this sept.' Suit An MandAr’s descendants are now found 
in Bannu, where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Rashid, and are 
thus called MandAr {sic) Afghans. MandAr himself prospered, kept in 
with the ruler of KAbul and conquered the Kohistan-i-Namak and the 
Koh-i -Nan damn Of his twelve sons, three were legitimate, and of 
these three Rai Singin remained in the Kolnstan-i-N amak and married 
his daughter to SultAn JalAl-ud-Dm Khwarizmi, who made his son 
general of his own forces, with the title of Qutlugli-Kliani. The second 
son Ichhar founded IclihrA near Lahore, and the third was MAchlu 
KhAn, who became RAja of Ohiniot, which was named from Chandan, 
his sis tier, who built a ‘palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for her 
father. Mari TappA was not then populated, hut Andheri was flourish- 
ing, and north of it lay the dhaular, || or abode of RAni Ghandan, which 
was called Chandniot, now Ohiniot. When Andheri was deserted, 
Mfichhi Khanty shifted his residence to the eastern bank of the river, 
Rai Singin had four sons ; Sarpal, Hast/** Yir and DAdan. Some of 
SarpAl’s sons went to Afghanistan and now trace their descent to ShAh 


* But a local legend, recorded by Mr. E. D. Maclagan, says this Bar is so named after 
one Sandal, a Ohnhra, who used to commit great depreciations. Another Chuhra, used to 
live in the Gua rock, i. e., the rock with the ‘ cavern, 5 and eat men. The people sometimes 
called the Bar, Tattar, i. e., ‘the Desert.’ 

f Probably the Rib jins, a tribe still found in Jhang district: see the Jhang Gazetteer, 
1883-4, p. 61, where they are described as rulers in old days of the Kalowal tract, which 
once formed a part of the Sial kingdom ; (but they are not said to be a branch of the 
Khokhars). 

t The Nissowan4s are also still to be found in Jhang— in the northern corner of Ohiniot 
tahsil : Jhang Q-azetieer , p. 66. 

§ The Bhikhas cannot be traced. 

H Dhaular, in Panjabi^ palace (lit., ‘ white house’). 

This Machchhe Khan appears to be alluded to in the following ballad, which records 
the deeds of the Chacldra tribo of the Sandal Bar : 


(After their victory over the Kharrals the 
Chadra) ■with a push of the shoulder (i.e., 
with a certain amount of trouble) took 
Ohiniot. 

-They used more force. 

They killed Malik Machchhe Khan, 

They harried and destroyed him. 

** Hast i a. Malik Hast is mentioned in Babar’s Memoirs (Elliott’s History of India , Vol. 
pp. 236-37), but no particulars regarding him appear to be given. Raveriy mentions 
him and Sangar Khan as chiefs of the Janjuas and Juds.— Notes on Afghanistan, p, 365. 
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Husain Ghori. Chuchak or Aohu was sixth and Malik Shaikh seventh 
in descent from Sarpdl, and the latter founded -Shaikhs, a fort, and 
Dhankar, a village in the hill of Bhdwdn,^ north of M iiuglan, he and his 
father holding the hill-country and the tracts west of Gujrat. Malik 
Shaikha was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrat, his younger brother, opposed Timur’s invasion, with only 2,000 
men, on the Beas. 

Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikha, is a historical personage. In 1442 A.D. 
he was murdered by his queen, a daughter of Bhim Deo, Rdja of 
Jammu, because her father had been put to death by the Malik. His 
descendants are found in Mari and Shakarpur in Gujrat, at Malikwal 
in Shdhpur, at Jasrat near Chiniot, and in Dlmnkar near Khangah 
Dogran. 

The Tartars spared the territories of Sarpal’s descendants. After 
1200 A. D.f they had burnt all the Khokhar settlements on the Beds 
and Sutlej. Raja, Vir Khdn fled towards Multdn, but returned and 
founded Kangra, 9 kos from Chiniot, east of the Chenab, but soon moved 
towards the Beds with Kalu, his kinsman, who founded Kdluwahan, now 
Kabnuwdn,J in Gurddspur, on the right bank of the river. For himself 
Vir chose a tract 82 kos south of Kahnuwan, and there he founded 
Vairowtil in Tarn Taran, naming it after his son Vairo. Bhdro, another 
tribesman, founded Bhdrowdl in the same tahsil. Kulchandar, another 
Khok har , founded Mirowdl, Marddna, Auliapur, etc., in Sialkot. Raja 
Vir Khdn also founded a new Kangra midway between Kahnuwan and 
Vairowal. His territory was 40 kos in length, and the town extended 
5 miles along the bank of the Beds. At its north and south gates stood 
two forts or mans,§ now occupied by Bhatti Raj puts || and Panudn Ja^s. 
On the ruins of this town now stands the small village of Kangra, f just 
opposite to Tahli or Khokharain on the west bank of the Beds, in 
Hoshiarpur. In the village is the tomb of Ladalid Khdn, Khokhar, 
called the Pir Ghdzi, at which offerings are still made. This ghdzi’s 
head is said to be buried at Mandi Bohr, a village in Kapurthala, 3 
miles south of Tahli, to which place it was carried by the stream when 
he was killed. Ladahd Khdn left seven sons, (i) Jago, whose descend- 
ants founded Dinamdl, Akalgadhd and Kotli Sdra Khan in Amritsar, 
close to Bharowdl and Vairowal ; (ii) Rup Rai, whose sons founded 
Ddnd in Rayd tahsil, Sialkot; (iii) Bego, who founded Begowdl and 16 
villages, now in Kapurthala; (iv) Dasihan, the author’s ancestor, who 
founded Khokharain** as his residence and 12 other villages: Jhan, 
who founded Balo Chak, naming it after his son Bdlo, with 9 more 
villages. As these three brothers owned in all 40 villages the tract was 
called the Chdlid Khokhardn. Bhogrd migrated to Murdddbad. 


* Possibly Bliaun in Jhelum. 

t Whirtitlace the Khokhars are said to have held in Akbar's time. . 

| Aid) ■£ in Panjabi means a lofty house of masonry, or a small room erected on the roof 
° f if ofthe Bueha got, whence the present village is called Mari Buchian. 

1[ Kangra is close to Sri Hargobindpur. 

** Also called Tahli, because one of its quarters was so called irom a tahli or $hisham 
tree. 





Khokhar history . 


The Khokhars in the Muhammadan Historians of India.* 

In 899 Ail. (1009 A.DJ the Gakkhars, by whom in all probability 
are meant the Khokhars, then infidels, joined the Hindus who had 
collected under the leadership of Anandp&l to resist the sixth invasion 
of India by Mahmud. Their number is said to have amounted to 80,000 
men, who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other 
weapons, penetrated the Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a few 
minutes cut down three or four hundred Muhammadans. t 

The earliest distinct mention of the Kofears occurs in the Taj-ul« 
Ma’dsir, a history written in A. H. 602 (1205 A.D.),| which describes 
the revolt of the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs Bakun andSarki, 
which occurred upon a false report of the death of the Sultan Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak Bak, who seized Multan. § 
The Kokars raised the country between the Soclra (Olienafo) and the 
Jhelum and defeated the Muhammadan governor of Sang wan, who held 
a fief within the borders of Multan, but they were defeated by Qutb-ud- 
Din Aibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Rai escaped to a fort in tho 
hill of Jid, which was captured on the following day by the Sultan, [| 

The next mention of the Khokhars occurs in the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsri , 
written about 658 A. H. (1259 A. It relates that Muiz-ud-Dm 

in 581 A. H. (1185 A. D.) ravaged the territory of Lahore, and on Iris 
return homeward restored SiMkofc, in which fortress he left a garrison, 
but as soon as his back was turned, Malik Khusrau, the last of the 
Ghazni vides, assembled the forces of Hindustan and a levy of the 
Khokhar tribes and laid siege to Siiilkot. This account is confirmed and 
amplified by A History of the Rajas of Jammun, which says: — u The 
tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt round about MangMn at the foot 
hills and were subject to the Jammu dynasty, having received encour- 
agement from the Lahore ruler (Malik Khusrau), and sure of his sup- 
port, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Jammu and threw off 
its yoke” In return the Khokhars then assisted Malik Khusrau iu his 
attempt on Sialkot, whose garrison was befriended by the Jammu forces.** 

The next notice of the Khokhars in the Tabaqd t4~Na dri is an im- 
portant one, and confirms the account of the Taj-ul-Ma\ish\ It de- 
scribes the confusion which arose in the SulbWs dominions on account 
of the rumour of bis death, and states that the Khokhars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahore and Jud) broke out in rebellion in 602 H. 
and were defeated with great slaughter.fi* In this rebellion the 
Khokhars appear to have been in alliance with the Rai Sal, the ruler 
of the Salt Range, or Koh-i- Jud, but it is not certain that Rai Sal 
himself was a Khokhar. 


* The following account is extracted from Elliot’s History of India, cited as E. H. L ; 
from the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, Raverty’s Translation, cited as T. N . 5 and from the latter writer’s 
Notes on Afghanistan. 
t E. If. I., II, p. 447. 
lb. p. 209. 

. lb. p. 233. 

I-J lb. p. 233. 
fib. p.364. 

** Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 455; rf. p . 453, note 4 (Ruverly suggests that Manglan is 
MahMala). 

tf T. N, p. 481 ; e/, 604. 





In 620 H. (1223 A. D.) the Sultan Jalul-ud-Dfn, driven from Ghazni 
by the Chingiz Khan, who pursued him to the Indus, sought a refuge 
m the Punjab. He occupied Balala and Nikala* near Lahore, and, 
being too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his army against 
the, hill Jud. This force defeated the liliokhar chief, and the Stdt&i 
obtained his daughter in marriage, whereupon the Khokhar Rait joined 
him with a considerable body of his tribe. 

The Kliokhars had a long standing fend with KuMclia, governor of 
Sindh (which then included the whole valley of the Indus below the 
Salt Range), and the Sultan's troops, under the guidance of the son of 
the Khokhar chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon KuMcha's 
camp near Uch and totally defeated him. 

The Khokhars, however, do not appear to have been confined to the 
country between the Jhelum and theChenab, but to have also held a 
considerable tract east of the Beds (and the good horses to be obtained 
in their talwandis or settlements are often mentioned), for in 638 A. H. 
(1240 A. D.) we find them enlisted in the forces of the Sultana (Queen) 
Rdziyyat and her consort Malik Ikhtiydr-ud-Din, Alfcunia, but they 
abandoned her after her defeat at Kaithal.J 

After the sack of Lahore by the Mughals in 1241-42 A. D., 
Khokhars and other Hindu Gabrs ” seized it.§ And in 1246-47 A. 
the future Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dm Balban was sent against the Khokhars 
into the Jud Hills and Jhelum. J| The Khokhars were apparently 
subjects of JaspdL Sihr&.U 

About this time S'her Khdn reduced the Jats, Khokhars, Bhattis, 
Minis (Minds), and Manddhars under his sway,** apparently in or near 
his fief of Sundm. : > 

In 647 A. H. (1250 A. D.) the upper part of the Punjab appears to 
have been in the hands of the Mughals and Kliokhars, ft but nothing 
more appears to be beard of them until the reign of Muhammad Tughlaq 
Shdli, when they again began to be troublesome, and in 1342-48 A. D. 
they revolted under their chief, Chandar. The governor of the Punjab, 
Malik Tdtdr Khdn, had to march against them, and though he was able 
to subdue them for a time, they caused great disorders under the last 
Tughlaq kings of Delhi. fj . 

We now come to the Td ri kli 4-Mu bar ah Shnhi, an imperfect manu- 
script, the history in which has had to be completed from the Tabaqdt - 
i-Akbari, which copied from it. According to this history, the Khokhar 
chief Shaikhd§§ seized Lahore in 796 A. EL (1394 A. D.), and Prince 

* Bankala or Mankdla—S 1 . H. I., II,, p. 553 ; cf. 563. 

f Called Kok&r Sankd, who had embraced Liam in the time of Muhammad Ghorf— lb., 
p. 563 ; T. N. 9 p. 294. 

$ T. tf., pp. 647-8, notes. 

§ Ib. 9 p. 056 n. 

|| 15., p. 678; E. H, I., II, p. 347. 

■IT T. N, t p. 815. ^ ' V:;..::,;-!'.'' ■ 

** ib„ p. 795 . ■■■■■; 4;.-5 qk ; 4.L. g 

It Raverty’s Notes, p. 367. Farishta turns Chandar into Haidar. —Brigg’s Trans,, I } p. 425. 
4:V4|| Shaikha was the general name by which the chiefs of the tribes styled themselves, 
because “ being Hindus by descent, they had become converts to Islam.” Hence Jaarath 
is often styled Jasrath Shaikha. — Raverty’s Notes, p. 367. 
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aWards Si k andar Sh4h I, was to have been sent against 
im but Ins father, Muhammad Shah III, dying suddenly, he was too 
occupied m securing the throne to set out on the expedition. Sikandar 
Shah, however, only reigned some six weeks, and on his death Sultan 
Mahmud Shah II, succeeded him, but it was not for some months that 
Sarang Khan could be nominated by him to the fief of Dibalpur and 

W1 - h I 16 War a p? in * t Shaikhs. Sprang Khan took possession 
of Dibdlpur m June, and m September he advanced on Lahore with 
the forces of Multan and accompanied by the Bhatti and Main (Mind) 
chiefs t crossed the Sutlej at Tihara and the Beds at Dubdli. On hear- 
^ n ?, , ran £ Khan s advance, Shaikha Khokhar invaded the territory 
ot Dibalpur .and laid siege to Ajudhan, but bearing that Sarang Kltaa 
had passed Hmdupat and was investing Lahore, he returned hastily to 
that city and encountered Sarang Khan at Samuthalla, 12 kos from it. 


d here he was defeated by Sarang Khan and fled to the hills of m 
while the victor took possession of Lahore. Four years later occurred 
the grim interlude ot Timur’s invasion. Shaikhfi,says the historian, out 
of enmity to Sarang Khan, early joined Timur and acted as his o-nide 
m return for which he received mercy and honour, J bub before Timur 

children 13, limde bhaikhi5, prisoner, and with him all his wives and 

According to the histories of Timur, however, the Khokhare played 
a much more important part m the resistance offered to the invading 

hZZtms Tift Sf rl'd to 

established in a fortress on the banks of a lake. He attacked Nusrat 
and completely routed him, taking immense booty in cattle and burning 
Nusrat s residence Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the BeAs, which Timur crossed, marching from Shah 

ShAkh ^ d i yS fT 5 - We next read of Malik Shaikhs or 

bv TimuHn ft H T ^° f ^ 3n ® de V wko was defeated “d slain 
+1^ ° £ Kupda ? r HardwAr. [| The Zafarnama, how- 

Shtakh fjhr r Si? 18 accou , nt - 1,5 men rions AlAud-Din as a deputy of 

an i e - T ° y t0 Ka P iia ^ describes 

Shaih Mtaf* “ of Ttat“SthM"fr rte f as a,e fT™r.f 

onobled Malik Shaikhs to attack Tta“ SjSSj 

oaId'the tl ^ ngIlnl ' 3S, ilt a,01 l gia i g fcIle mfidels, whose people had forolerty 
Lme mL ; 3S P (°w aX ll° ^ Sulfc !? of Hindustan/ but had for a long 
Kth Trrftf u } alI ?r !ance - One of these forts belonged to Malik 
Shaikh Kukar, but, according to the Zafarnama , the ow & ner of to 

* E. 3 . 1 ., IV, p. 272. 

fc modem Diptlpur, AfMto h 

t E, S. IV, p. 35'. 

$ B. 3. 1., Ill, pp 415-1G. 
l! 16., pp. 455-6; c/, p. 610. 

%n„ p.505. 



* According to the Half Az&t-i-Ti muri, Malik Shaikha Khokhar was the brother of Nusrat 
Khokhar, formerly governor of Lahore on the part of Sultan Mahmud of Delhi After 
Nusrat's defeat Shaikha Khokhar had submitted to Timur, and had accompanied him on 
Ms march to the Jumna, his influence being sufficient for him to obtain protection for his 
subjects from pillage by Timur’s army. Shaikha, however, obtained Timur’s leave to 
return to Lahore, where he soon incurred the suspicion of being lukewarm in Tfmiir’s cause 
and Timur sent orders to arrest Shaikha and levy a ransom from Lahore-—# If I ijj 
p. 473. This account is confirmed by the Zafarmima, which calls .Nusrat Kiikari * brother 
of Shaikhs Kukari— -16., p. 485. Raverty states that some authorities say that Shaikha died 
a natural death, while others allege that he was put to death, Jasrath being imprisoned in 
Samarqand. Some years later Jasrath was released and returned home. There he put to 
death Shahi, Ms brother, and, seizing Jalandhar and Kalanaur, began to aspire to the 
sovereignty of Hind.— Notes, p. 368. 

f JB. H. L, HI, p. 520. 

1 15., p. 467. 

§ E, TL I., IV, p. 54. Raverty adds that he attacked Sirhind, but it was defended hr 
Sultin ShAh Lodi and he failed to take it in 1421.— Notes, p, 366, ^ 

|| Kabulpur (Raverty). 
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K^f5n° lcl vT Sliai .kf’ a r f ation of Malik Shaikh Kukar* * * § (or Shaikha 
Kukari), which possibly makes the matter clear Nusrat the Khokhar 
had been killed on the Beds after which his brother, Shaikha, submitted 

The mTi a qi d -IT' ?m Pl ? yed by him <luri "o his advance on Delhi.f 
T?muJl b/r aikk > killed at Kupila was not a Khokhar at ail, but in 
ltnur s Autobiography he has become confused with Malik Shaikha the 
Khokhar. Lastly, Malik Shaikhs had a relative, probably a Khokhar 
who held a little fort near Jammu.J 5 

TT S ,i X f' e n S \ by T ' m, ' r ’ ShaikM disappears from history; bnt-in 
™ 3 ., 4; , ( 145 r° A - D -)> or some 22 years later, Jasrath (the son of) 

bh aik ha, makes his entrance on the scene. In that year the kino- of 
Kashmir marched into Sindh, and was attacked by Jasrath, who de- 
feated him, took him prisoner, and captured all his materiel. Elated 
by .n f, u . oce !^ Jasrath, an independent rustic, began to liave visions 
about Delhi. Hearing that Khizr Kirin (whom Timur had left in 
charge of Mulrin as his feudatory, and who had become Sultan of 
Delhi m all but name} was dead, he crossed the Beas and Sutlej defeat- 
ed the Mina leaders, and ravaged the country from Ludhiana to irubar 
(Kuparj.§ rhenee he proceeded to JMandhar, and encamped on the 
Beds, while Zirak Khan, the amir of Sdmana, retired into the fort. 
After. some negotiations it was agreed that the fort was to be evacuated 
and given up to Tuglrin, the Turk-bacha (Jasrath’s ally, who had taken 
refuge m Ins territories), while Jasrath was to pay tribute 'and return 
home. But as soon as Jasrath got Zirak KMn into his camp, he de- 
tained^ him as a prisoner and carried him, securely Guarded to 
Ludhiana, whence he marched to Sirhind. That fortress however 
defied all. his attempts, and the Sultan Mubarak Shah, advancing com- 
pelled lnm to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhiana, whence, 'havim* 
released Zirak Kirin, he crossed the Sutlej. The Sultan’s forces then 
advanced as far as Ludhiana, but were unable to cross the Sutlej, as 
Jasrath had secured all the boats. When the rains ceased, the Sulkn 
withdrew to Xvabulpur,jj at.d Jasrath made a similar movement, where- 
upon the Sulrin sent a force to effect a crossing at Rupar. Jasrath 
marched on a line parallel to this force, but it effected a crossino-, and 
the Sultan then passed the river without opposition. Jasrath’s followers 
then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, 
and their leader fled hastily to Ludhiana, whence he crossed the Beils* 
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tho Ravi, and finally, after the Sultdn had crossed the latter river near 
Bhowa* the Jauhava (Chenab). Jasrath now took refuse in h£ 
strongest place, Tefcharf in the hills. but Rai Blunij of Jammu guided 
the bultan s forces to the stronghold, and it was captured and destroyed 
Jasrath s power was, however, nndiminished, for as soon as the Sultan 

-j, a A re . tL ”' necl to A 1 *' 1 a ! fc , er restorin g Lahore, he recrossed Chen&b and 
Ravi with a large force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
n y driven off after nearly five weeks’ fighting round the fort. He 
then retreated on Kal&naur to attack that stronghold, into which Rai 
Bhun had thrown himself in order to relieve Lahore. After protracted 
figlitiDg round Kalananr, Jasrath patched up a truce with Rai BMm 
and then went towards the Ravi where he collected all the people of 

the ten itory ox the Rhokhars, who were in alliance with him, but on 

the advance of an imperial army from Lahore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Buhi, he again fled to Tekhar. The united 
o£ J b ® Slutan ^ow marched along the river Ravi and crossed it 

M aDCl fi B l0h A aften I arcls effecting a junction with 

Rai Blum on the confines of Jammu. These forces defeated some 
Khokhars who had separated from Jasrath on the Chenab. 

In th e following year (826 A. H. or 1423 A. D.) Jasrath defeated 
Rai Bhun and captured most of his horses and materiel. The Rai him- 
self was killed, and Jasrath now united himself to a small army of 
Mughal s and invaded the territories of Dibalpur and Lahore, baton the 
advance of the imperial leader he retired across the Chendb. 

After this the Khokhars appear to have remained inactive for four 
or five years, but in 831 A. H. (1428 A n\ WT i -j • T 

r ar fA a ’ , Was defeated and Lad to retreat ot Lahore 
Jasiath then besieged Jalandhar, but he was unable to reduce it and so 

So :Xt &£& tt 

ES n £: d m f rr # 

Jasrath and completely defeated him at li Jl % arched af . fcer 
Wwhich he had gained at 

(Tekhar)* ^d^ar^ed^^ JdhtncRiaiA 1 *g^ i ^^^ < i eSC0nd ^ frOTi^?elhar 
intercept him, but incautiously allowed his small W* L A° r f fc ? 

Erst. H ~ r it £j- 

Lahore andl^ije 

rvTT ’ 

Raverfcy calls it Thankir.—^. H. j jy pp ‘ 55 6 llia lm but that is on the Ravi 

The Khokhars and their ally marched from Sii kot’ AiA u ’ o B ^ ted Jasrath's aid. 
defeated him prior to 1423 a. D. About this time th! nfvl 1 the ? ult , an ' Ali Shah, and 
ttar conquests from Z^la-nl-Abidfn. th Gakklla l' s > under Malik Kad, wrested 

: ' ; A- A : : 

1 ' ' 
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by Sikandar’s lieutenants, and on the Suitings advancing to S&in&na to 
its relief, he abandoned tlie siege, but kept Sikandar in captivity.* 

In 885 A . H. (1482 A. D,) Malik AlMhd4d was appointed feudatory 
of Lahore, but he was promptly attacked on his arrival at J&landbar 
by Jasrath, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge in the hills of 
Kothif 

In 840 A* H. . (I486 A. D.) the Sultan Muhammad Sh&h sent an 
expedition against Shaikhs (sic) Khokhar, which ravaged his 
territories^ 

In 845 A. H. (1441 A. D.) the Sult&n conferred Dib&lpur and Lahore 
on Bahlol KMn and sent him against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace 
with him and flattered him with hopes of the throne of Delhi.§ After 
this the Khokhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know 
nothing. 

In the time of Akbar the Khokhars held 5 out of 52 mahdlls in the 
Lahore sarkdr in the JB4ri Do£b, and 7 out of 21 parganas in the 
Chinhath Doab, with one mahdll each in the Bis t- Jalandhar and 
Rachna Doabs. In the DiMlpur sarkdr of Multan they held 8 out of 
JO mahdlls in the Bis fc- Jalandhar Dodb, and one in the Berun-i-Punjnad, 
west of the Indus. Raverty puts their population then at more 
than 200,000 souls. ||. 

It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question of the 
origin of the Khokhars precisely where it stood. In an account of the 
Katil RAjputs from Gurd4spur it is said that some of the (earliest) 
converts to Islam became known as Khokhars, but further on it says : 
“ One of our ancestors settled in the fort of Mangia Devi in the Jammu 
State and then took possession of Kharipur. Hence his descendants 
became known as Khokhars,” after being converted to Islam in the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni. And further on it says that KAtils 
do not intermarry with Khokhars, because the latter are of their blood, 
and are descendants of Kdtils by Muhammadan wives. 

(2) a section of the Chuhras which is said to be descended from a 
Khokhar R£jput whose son was born of his mother in her grave. He 
was rescued, but as he had sucked the breasts of a corpse lie was out- 
casted and married the daughter of a Ohuhra. Out of respect for its 
ancestress the Khokhar Chuhras do not eat the heart of any animal. 

Khor, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Khoreja, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


* E. H. I., IV., p. 74. 
f lb. p. 75. 

f 16. , p. 85 : Jasrath must be meant. 

§ lb., pp. 85-6. 

|| Notes, pp. 366-67. The Khokhars of the J&landhar district do not mention Jasrath, 
but only date their settlement there from the time of the Sayyid kings. Mr. Purser 
(Jullundur Settlement Report i p. 1C) says this is negative evidence that Jasrath was a 
Gakkhar, but he refers to Major Waterfield’s Oujrdt Settlement Report , in which the Kho» 
khars are quite correctly put down as descended from Jasrath, “who, with Bharat, took 
Jammu when in Timur's service,” and afterwards settled in the Gtijrat district,- See 
Punjab Notes and Queries, L, p. 141. ; 



Khosak, & Baloch clan (agriculinral) found In Montgomery, 
Khosab, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mnlfcfin, 
Khostwal, an inhabitant) of Kliosfc in Afghanistan, 


..... . „ „ The Khosfcwfils are not 

a tribe but Include a number of Pafhan tribes such as the Jajis. 

Khotbb, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 

* A small clan, probably aborigines of the Jaj valley, which they inhabit, 
f The more usual folk-etymology makes Khosa = plunderer, not plundered. 


Khosa— Khotre* 


Khosa, (1) a very Important Baloch tribe forming two distinct Inmans— 
■ one near Jaeob&bfidio Upper Sindh, the other with its head-quarters at 
Batil near Dera Grhazi Khan. Said to be mainly Hot by descent, they 
occupy the country between the Laghari and the Kasrani, their terri- 
tory being divided into a northern and a southern portion by the terri- 
tory of the Lunds, and stretching from the foot of the hills nearly across 
to the river. They are said to have settled originally in Keeh ; bat 
with the exception of a certain number in Balia wal pur they are, so 
far as the Punjab is concerned, only found in Dera Ghazi, They hold, 
however, extensive lands in Sindh, which were granted them by 
Humayun in return for military service. They are one of the most 
powerful tribes on the border, and very independent of their chief, 
and are “ admitted to be among the bravest of the Baloch.” They are 
true Rinds and are divided in Dera Ghazi into 13 clans, of which the 
Balelani and Isiani are the most important, the latter being an 
affiliated offshoot of the Kbefcrans. The others are the Jangel, Jindani, 
Ji&ni, Jar w dr, Hamalani, TombiwaM, Mihrwani, Haiti, Jajela,* Lashari 
and Umar&ni. The Khosa is the most industrious of the organised 
tribes; and at the same time the one which next to the Gureham bears 
the worst character for lawlessness. In 1859 Major Pollock wrote; 
(i It is rare to find a Khosa who has not been in prison for cattle- 
stealing, or deserved to be ; and a Khosa who has not committed a 
murder or debauched his neighbour’s wife or destroyed his neighbour's 
landmark is a decidedly creditable specimen.” And even now 
description is not very much exaggerated. 


the 


There is also a Khosa sub -tuman 
Khosa clan of the Lunds of Tibbi. 


of the Rinds of Shoran, and a 


(2) a tribe of Jats, said to be of Tur Rajput origin and to have 
been expelled from Delhi by the Chauhans. The people so plundered 
were called Khosas. f They used to wear the yaiieo, but after contract- 
ing unions with Jats they gave it up, except at Rattiar in Moga 
tahsii in Ferozepur, where the Khosas still wear it, avoiding social inter- 
course with other Khosas. The Khosas hold the title in reverence 
because in the Sight from Delhi an eagle saved a new-born child— 
in the usual way. At weddings bread is still thrown to kites. The 
boy’s name was Bhai Randhir and Khosa Randhir in Moga is named 
' after him. His pond in this village is the scene of a mela held there 
in Magh and all Khosas have their wishes fulfilled or fulfil their 
vows there. Another special custom at Khosa weddings is that when 
the bride reaches the bridegroom’s house the Dam conceals the takhda 


of a spinning wheel in the village dung-heaps, and the pair 
to search for it by the common till they find it. 


are made 
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Rhudahha^Ringat. 

Khudakka, a sept or family of Path&ns descended from KhutM Dad Kh&n, 
son -of Khizr Klid.ii (ancestor of tlie Khizr Khel), and grandson of 
Sadrla Kh&n, founder of the Saddozais. The family is chiefly found 
in Multdn. 

Khuditkhel, a branch, of the Boozai clan of the Mandaur Pathans, settled on 
the Indus in Peshdwar round Panjtar. 

Khugi£ni, see Khogiani. 

Khukhrai^ see Khokharain. 

Khttmra (Khemra). — A caste of Hindustan, and found only in the eastern 
parts of the Punjab. His trade is dealing in and chipping the stones 
of the hand-mills used in each family to grind flour ; work which is 
believed to be generally done by Tarkhans In the Punjab proper. 
Every year these men may be seen travelling up the Grand Trunk 
Road, driving buffaloes which drag behind them millstones loosely 
cemented together for convenience of carriage. The millstones are- 
brought from the neighbourhood of Agr$, and the men deal in a 
small way in buffaloes. They also sing at fairs, and in Karnal work as 
weavers. They are almost all Musalman. 

Khunga, one of the principal Jat clans, by position and influence in 
Hoshidrpur, In which District it is found in and near Budhipind. 

Kbxjsra, an eunuch or hermaphrodite ; see under Hinjra. 

Kbutrxl, a tribe which is found in the Kahufca, Gujar KMn and Rawal- 
pindi tahsils of Rawalpindi, and is connected by descent with the 
Dhunds and Jasgams of the Murree Hills. 

Khwaja, a title, especially affected by Kashmiris. It is the same word, 
as Khoja, but is not used as the name of any caste or otherwise than 
as a title. 

Khwajazada, see Sayyid. 

Khytjng-po, see Chahzang. 

Kihtran, Kihtkarn, a sept of the Miana Pathiins, descended from Kihtr&n, 
on© of the two sons of Shkorn, son of Mianai : Raverty distinguishes 
them from the Kihtrfins or Khetrans. 

Kikah, one of the two main divisions of the Sansxs. Also known as 
Bheclkut, the Kikan are cattle-lifters, child-stealers, burglars, and some- 
times robbers and dacoits. They pass themselves off as Nate and 
other harmless tribes to escape molestation. They will eat beef and 
buffalo meat. Sometimes they are called rihluwdlas by the people as 
their women dance and sing Tillius, ditties or love-songs. 

Kilchi, a clan of the Manj R&jputs. 

Killa, a tribe of Ja|s which claims Solar Rajput origin through its 
eponym. It migrated into the Punjab in HumdymTs time and is” found 
■ in Si&lkot. 

Kingab, see Kangab. 


^ ■» 



Ktri t^Kohiatani* 


more 

ite’tt’ So ta s^ si&prr- p "&te 

*•«■«» ««■■ wSrAi' . H <S?Si s ,J w i, 8 0 “ ,7/ «" » 

thieves came on and we ran awa? Damn *},» *u f 1 ® 11 !? } 0UT * ^ le 
And ao*ftin * « iu t>< x > * * -uainn the thieves ! well clone ns f >} 

they will break your lxead/ ; A^am * f< 'iVncf ^ ? r , .<5 011 

Kirar, even asleep.” So ami? “Yon ™J>? 01 s »««>", ad°g, ora 
Kirdr anj more than a aatf » of a prostitute.” ^ ° a fnend of a 

Kiratok, Karaunk, Kraunk, Kikawak, a man whose duty it is to call 
people together for begar or forced labour: also called S»tJ5„ 1 
: bearer of burden.’ Lyall speaks of the Kirank as onf t ? e S or" 
inferior castes ot Hindus in Kilngra, but it is doubtful whether it k 
not rather an occupational term, applied to any Koli or T>S th 
adopts th.s calling. In the Simla Hills the term^rtak is lenoiSv 
applied to a Koli, but in the Koti fief of KrnntCi ti 8 ! y 

&V ? K “n“ ts “ ,e Md - ,om “ «Lfit ,I ra S K "3‘^ 

than the Kohs. Ihese were originally Ksnets. Once a cow d?ed in » 
cow-shed and there being no Ddgi or Koli present a TT* >w a ? 
its carcass out of the house. The Kanefs outrW,nd r' * dm M ed 
i descendants are called Kardwaks. The Kanets do‘ not internmn-y or 
dme with them. They can enter a Kanet’s honse but i“t 7 ° 

SSS, £g 10 4ta ^ 

Kirmani, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kxshtiban, a boat driver, a boatman : see under Maliah. 

Kizalbasb, see Qizzilbash* 

Koch, a people mentioned in the Masdlik-wa-Mamdlik and in iw j?un , 
Ibn Haukal with the Baloch. They are described oi 

territory of Ir4n Zamfn bordering 0 / Sind and m*A 1 inhablfcll, & a 
a language different from the speakinar 

theBrahuis, but see Kochi, infra } ldent,Bed with 

Kochi, a synonym for Powinda, q. v. The word literally means ‘nomad.’ 

KopAN, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in MulUu. 

Koaip, a Jfit clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

K ° ai cS^fiS ,em fOT the PeOI>Ie3 0f tto ***■ : „ nnte 


| 


■nans 



* Punjabi Piety, i p. 622, 
f Kangra Settlement Rep, } § 79. 
t Ibid , p. 75, 

| Koli is often given as a liijput sept or family, 


Kohja— Koli, 558 

Komi, ‘defective in a member/* more correctly Kh oja. 

Kohja.-— In the Jullundur tahsil, the first Jats to become Musalmans would 
seem to have been the Kaujas or Kohjas who hold five villages : one 
ot which is called Kauja, where the Kingra cho enters the District, 
mey say their ancestor was a giant who accompanied Sultdn Mahmud 
ot brfiazni in one of his invasions and settled down here as he liked the 
country His name was Ali Muhammad or Manju, and he was nick- 
named Koh-Cha, or ‘little mountain/ on account of his size. The 
change from Koh-eha to Kauja or Kohja is simple. Sk of their 
septs (the Sun, Sadhu, Arak, Sin, Dhauoe, and Khunklmn) claim to 
be ot Arab descent, and so were originally Muhammadans. The ethers 
were converted at various times since the reign of Akbar. The above 
mentioned sk septs at least intermarry on equal terms. The Kohjas 
,9 use °f ^ ee f an d till lately observed Hindu rites, as well as 
the Muhammadan nihah, at weddings. They sank to J&t status by 
marrying Jat women. 

Kohli, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kohli, a man, of any caste, who looks after the k uhls or irrigation 
channels in Ohambfi. Not to be confused with Koli. 

Kohki, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kok, a small clan of J4ts found in Bawal (Nabha). It derive? its name 
from its first borne, Kokas in the Manddwar tahsil of A1 war. The 
Koks ordinarily worship the goddess Bhairon, and perform the first 
tonsure of their children at D urge’s shrine in the Dahmi ildaa of 
Alwar. Of. Kuk. 

Kokarah, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in MuMii, Cf. Kukdra. 

Kokkaya, a tribe of Jdts. 

Kola, an inhabitant of Kullu, and, according to Sir Denzil Ibboteon, a 
distinct word from Koli, vide p, 218 supra. The form KoM is 
probably correct, just as Ldhula is used outside Ldhul in Kullu for an 
inhabitant of Ldhul. 

Koli. — The term Koli is used in three distinct senses. First, as a territorial 
term it denotes a resident of Kullu, and Lyall speaks of the Rdjda of 
Kullu as Koli Rajds.t He adds that the name Koli is applied, out 
of Kullu, to any Kullu man, but Kola would appear to be the more 
correct form. He observes that they were not of pure R&jput blood, 
a fact indicated by their use of the title Singh instead of Sen or 
Pdl, the usual Rdjput affix, and that they were probably Kanets by 
origin, popular tradition making them for some time petty 'fh&kurs or 
barons of the upper Kullu valley 4 Second, it denotes the Koli§ of the 
Hills, who is practically the same as the Dagi, or in Charnba as the 
Sim. Third, it is used of the Chamdrs in the south-east Punjab who 
have taken to weaving. The Koli of the plains belong in all probability 
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to the great Kori or Koli tribe of the'- Cham&rs, the head-quarters 
of which is in Oudh. These men are commonly classed with Chamdrs 
in the districts in which they are found, but are distinguished from 
the indigenous Cham&rs by the fact of their weaving only, and doing 
no leather work. Indeed they are commonly known as Charndr * J ulahas, 
Mr. Benton wrote : “The Obamdr-Juldhas have no share in the village 
skins, and do no menial service ; but they would be very glad to be 
■ entered among the village Gbamars, who have anticipated them 
and driven them to weaving as an occupation,” I very much doubt 
whether this is generally true. As a rule the substitution of weaving 
for leather work is made voluntarily, and denotes a distinct rise in 
the social scale. The Karndl Kolis do not obtain the services of 
Brahmans. 

It is, however, very possible that the Kolis of the hills are identical 
with those of the plains, or that both are really so named because 
they follow the same callings. Thus in the Simla Hills, the term 
Koli is supposed to be derived from Kulin, c degraded from a family/ 
i. e., of Sudra status ; and the D&gi caste is said to be an offshoot of the 
Kolis, which got its name from dragging away dead cattle (dangar or 
daga) y so that a Koli who took to removing the carcases of cattle was 
called a D&gi Koli. Neither Kolis nor D&gis may wear a gold ornament* 
ora sihra (chaplet) at a wedding in those Hills, but in the Siw&liks and 
lower Himalayas Kolis may wear both, though Chamars may not. 
Again Dagis and Chamars may intermarry, as a Dagi who makes 
shoes becomes a Cham&r. Otherwise lie remains a Ddgi, Yet the 
Kolis rank above the Cliamdrs or Ddgis and in the lower Himalayas 
a Kanet will drink water from a Koli’s brass vessel, but not from 
any earthen vessel of his. These appear to be the Sucha or i pure * 
Kolis of the following note : — 

Once upon a time, -when tlie Simla Hills were occupied by Kanets, cattle disease carried 
off nearly all the cattle of the villagers. As no shoe-makers (Chamars) were available to 
remove the countless dead kine, and as the villagers could take no food till the carcases 
were removed from their houses, they took counsel to get out of the difficulty they were in, 
and some Kanet families undertook to remove them, but these families were' avoided by the 
other Kanets, as they were polluted by touching the dead kine, and were termed Kolis. 

. Thus the Kolis are degraded Kanets. But they retain their gots , so that the Koli gots are the 
same as those of the Kanets, and some Kolis of the Shandilya and Kashyap gots are found in 
' these hills. Kolis do not touch beef. But they gladly eat the flesh of a male buffalo offered 
to a goddess in sacrifice. They also freely eat the flesh of a black bear. There are no 
Sach& KoKs in the Simla Hills, f but only Sucha Kolis, The PaMri word sucha means pure 
or purified, from the Sanskr. Shuchi, pure, purified or clean. They are like the Jhmwars 
of the plains, and water may be taken from their hands. The Koli deity is called Khathe- 
shar. 


# This prohibition would appear to be due to some old sumptuary law of the Raids 
Similarly, at funerals Kolis may use the dholH (drum) and sandi (pipe), but no others * # 
Kanets may use any musical instruments except the narsingha—md even that may be used 
by permission. In the higher ranges it is customary to beat a drum at funerals, but in the 

lower the dafra , sanlch and jhallar are used. 

\ On the other hand a very careful observer (Mr. W. Coldstream), wrote :~~ 

“ In the lower hills (at least I have seen them in Bilaspur State) there are Sacha Kolfs 
from whose hands Rajputs and Midns can eat and drink. The fact is that the necessity of 
having menials ceremonially pure has created these Sacha Kolfs, for Jhfnwars and 'Brah- 
mans are not everywhere to be got to supply food and drink, especially in the lower hills 
The colonies of Sacha Kolis I saw were near forts, and they served the garrison (as water- 
' carriers, etc.)” 
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The Kolis of the hills. 


In the Simla Hills another story about the origin of the Kolis is that 
a Kanet father had two sons by two wives and divided his property 
between them, it being agreed, on. that who should be the first to 
plough in the morning should get the first share. The younger brother 
was the first to wake and went forth to plough. The elder waking 
. and finding him gone attempted to plough the courtyard, but finding it 
too narrow in a passion killed the bullock with an axe. For this he 
was turned out of his caste. He had two sons, one of whom lived a 
respectable life, while the other was guilty of skinning and eating 
dead oxen. From the first son descended the Kolia, who generally do 
no menial work, the Kanets will drink but not intermarry with them. 
From the second son are descended the Dagolis who skin and eat 
dead cattle. They are further sub-divided into Dagoli and Tlnikur of 
whom the former will not eat with the latter because they eat and 
drink with Muhammadans. And between the Kolis and Dagolis come 
the Hums who are considered below the Kolis and above . the Dagolis, 
and though they do not bury or eat cattle the Kanets will not drink 
with them. They are endogamous. 

In Kumh^rsain the Kolis appear to be divided into three classes, 
of which two may wear gold and intermarry,* while the third is 
not allowed to do so and forms a separate sub-caste, called Bashirru, 
Karriru and (or) Shilu, which is very numerous in Kullu. The 
Bashirru are closely allied with the Jihotra group, hut the people of 
Kumh&rsain will not eat anything cooked by them, though the Kolis of 
Sirmur do not appear to object to doing so. 

But another account divides the Kolis of the Simla Hills into two 
classes ; (i) those who do no menial work, and with whom Kanets 
will drink (but not marry), and (ii) the Dagolis who skin dead kine and 
eat beef. And the latter again have a sub-group called Rahert who 
will eat and drink with Muhammadans and so are out-casted even by 
the Dagolis. The Dums rank between the Kolis and the Dagolis. 

In Kullu theDagiis commonly styled Koli, or, in Sardj, Betu.J 
But those Kolis who have taken to any particular trade are called 
by the trade name, e.g. 3 bararu, basket maker ; barhye , carpenter ; 
datigri , iron-smelter ; fwmbe, wool cleaner ; and these names stick 
to families long after they have abandoned the trade, as have been the 
case with certain families now named Smith and Carpenter in 
England.§ So also Chamdrs and LoMrs, though they have been 
classed separately, or probably only Ddgis (Kolis) who took to those 

# Only those whose hereditary occupation is tailoring are allowed to wear gold— not even 
those who have recently adopted it. 

t The Raher in these hills are like the sweepers or Bhangis of the plains, 
j [Bethu or baithu, a low-caste (Dagi) attendant on a Kanet (or upper class family: 
Diack’s Kulu Dialect or Hindi, p. 51.]. On the other hand the majority of the, low castes 
in Kullu were in 1891 returned as D&gis in Kullu proper (the Kullu tahsil) and as Kolis in 
Sarah and the terms appear to be synonymous though the latter is preferred as t implying 
no reproach. Besides the derivation from ddg, cattle, Dagi is also said to be 'derived from 
dagnd to fell. Neither ddg nor dagnd is given by Diack, op. cit. # 

§ In Kullu the higher castes are styled MitarM (derived from IMtar-Tea, ‘of the inner 
circle *), while the lower are called Barka, 4 of the outer circle . ^ The latter include the 
Th&wi or carpenter, Darehi, ferryman, Koli or ^ D4gi and Barehi or axeman, Lohir and 
Barra (or R&lr£), an ironsmelter or worker in nirg<U, and Ohamar m the order given ; Kullu 
Gazetter, 1897, p. 61, - : ^ ^ 
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trades , ; but at the present day other D%fs will not eat with the 
Loh£rs, and in some parts they will not eat or intermarry with the 
Ohara&rs. Most Daigis will eat the flesh of bears, leopards, or 
■ langur monkeys. All except the LoMrs eat the flesh of cattle who 
have died a natural death. They stand in a subordinate position to 
the Kanets, though they do not hold their lands of them. Certain 
families of Ddgis* Cham&rs, and LoMrs are said to be the horidars, 
i,e., ‘the courtyard people J of certain Kanet families.* ' When a Kanet 
dies, his heirs call the horiddr D&gfs through their jcitai or headmen : 
they bring in fuel for the funeral pile and funeral feast, wood for 
torches, play the pipes and drums in the funeral procession, and clo 
other services, in return for which they get food and the hiria or 
funeral perquisites. The dead bodies of cattle are another perquisite 
of the Dagfs, but they share them with the OIiaiMrs : the latter take 
the skin, and all divide the flesh. The P&gis carry palanquins when 
used at marriages. The LoMrs and Chama-rs also do work in iron 
and leather for the Kanets, and are paid by certain grain allowances. 
The dress of the D&gis does not differ materially from that of the 
Kanets, except in being generally coarser in material and scantier 
in shape. Their mode of life is also much the same. 

Sir Janies Lyall has the following instructive passage on the 
evolution of the Koli, but he frankly acknowledges that popular 
ethnology, which almost invariably describes a low as formed from 
a higher caste by degradation, is not on his side 

“ From the natural evolution of caste distinctions in this direction, I would reason that 
once all the lower castes in Kulln ate the flesh of cattle, but as Hindu ideas got a firmer 
footing, the better off refrained and applied to themselves the name of Koli.t Popular tra- 
dition seems, however,, to go in the opposite direction, for according to it the Rolfs came 
from Hindustan and gradually fell to their present low position. The real Roll, or as he ia 
called in Kullu the Saehcha Koli, is found in Kotlehr, Lambagraon, etc., of Kangra proper, 
There the caste is also very low, but tradition ascribes to it a much higher position than it 
now holds. The Kolls of Kangra will not have intercourse with the Rolls of Kullu on equal 
terms ; the latter admit their inferiority and ascribe it to their being defiled by touching 
flesh. But it is the same with Brahmans of the plains and of the hills ; they will not inter- 
; marry, 

“ I am not aware what position the Kolis of Kangra hold to the Chandls of Kingra, but I 
believe they are considered inferior to them, and that they will noteat together nor inter- 
marry. The Chanals of Kangra will not, I understand, touch dead cattle, and will not mix 
on equal terms with those that do. There are some Chanals in Outer Saraj who are con- 
sidered inferior to the Kolfs there/’ 

* The Kullu Q metier of 1897 gives a somewhat different version. It describes the Koli# 
or Dagis as notoriously lazy, ignorant and thriftless. In dress and customs they do not 
differ materially from Kanets, except that they are generally poorer and have no caste 
scruples. Each family is attached to a family of Kanets for whom they perform th# cus- 
tomary menial services on the occasion of a birth, a marriage or a death, receiving in return 
the leavings of the ceremonial feasts, and also certain allowances at harvest time : this re- 
lationship is known as that of kasain (the Kanet) and dham,-~haru or Jcholiddr (the Dagi) 
Diack adds that the Dagi family has the sole right of performing ceremonial functions, 
at a funeral, such as can^ only be undertaken by persons of low caste : op. cit ti p. 51. He 
translates dhani as ‘master’. For the term Jcasain we may perhaps compare hasdn in 
Ludhiana. 1 • : / / . ; ' ' , : ' v ' . ■ . 

t But supplementary to and contradictory of this view is the account given in the 
Mandi State Gazetteer, p. 30. According to that authority the Kolis claim Kanet origin 
and say that the offspring of a Kanet by a low-caste woman is called a Koli, They 
perform menial services for Kanet landholders at festivities and are also cultivators 
But are all notoriously lazy. The Chan&Is form a branch of the Kolis, but are inferior 
' to Jhern in rank and live by extracting oil and carrying loads on ponies. The Ohan&l got*. 
are Lakkar, Chauhan, Takri&l, Siyahi, Mhotla, Dhoning and KathwarL No Koli got$ are 
mlhthMed. 
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Thus the Koli is found as far west as Ghamb&, throughout the Hindu 
States of the North-east Punjab, in K&ngra and the Siwaliks. He 
is also found in Sirmur to the eastward, and in that State he occupies 
a low position, below the LohAr, Bidi and B&jgi, but above the 
Chan&l and Dumrd. He must not let his shadow fall upon any person, 
of high caste, and cis-Giri Kanets and Bhdts will not even drink 
water touched by him. Yet these two castes and even R&jputs will 
drink freely water brought by him in a metal vessel and can prepare their 
food in his house if it has been fresh plastered with cow- dung. The 
term Koli is |lmost synonymous with 'serf? and at weddings Kolis 
go on foot or on ponies, but not use palanquins or a kettledrum 
(■ naqdra ).# Ritual marriage is indeed not solemnised among some of 
them, the jhajra form being often used or merely the simple rite 
of putting a nose-ring into the bride’s nose.t 

Koli, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kora, the term for a Kori, said to be in use in Simla. 

Korai, Kaudai, Kurai. One of the original main sections of the Baloch, but 
not now an organised tuman.% It is found wherever the Baloch have 
spread in the Punjab, and still forms a tribe in Mekr&n. Most of the 
Baloch in MuMn are either Korai or Rind, but they have long been, 
for practical purposes, Jats, having forgotten their old language, 
disused their old costume and intermarried freely with the neighbour- 
ing population, though they not uncommonly continue to wear their 
. hair long. The Kurai form on© of the five Baloch tribes represented 
in the Ofaen&b Colony, 

Kurais, -sh, Koraishi, Korai si, see Quraish:. 

Rore, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Koreshi, an agricultural clan found in Montgomery. See Quraish. 

Kori. KoHRf, (Kw&rf is probably a misspelling for Kori). The Korfs are 
Hindustani Cham&rs, but are looked on more or less as a separate 
caste in the Punjab ; see under Koli. 

Ko$ye, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kotawa, see Kutana. 

Kotla, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Kotlehrta, a R&jput sept of the 1st grade : deriving its name from the 
principality of Kotlehr, 

Krammin, fr.'Pers. Itamin or (according to Drew) fr. h rum, work : a class 
of millers and potters, most numerous in Bare!, but also found in the 
fertile valley of Tangir in the Indus KohisMm. 

Krishhi, a Hindu Yaishnava sect. Members of the Krishnx sect properly 
so called, will commence every sentence of their talk with the word 

* Krishn. 5 Other devotees of this hero salute each other with the words 

* Sirmtir Gazetteer, pp, 31, 34 and 36. 
t Ibid, p. 30. 

ilbljetson .§ speaks of the Korai, a? Rind but in § 3$o ha quotes an old Baloch versa 
“ The Hot and Korai are joined toother ; they are equal with the Rind.” Th® Kor&i aaver 
appear to have exercised independent rule. 
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jai Sri Kishn*—** Victory to the holy Krishna/ instead o£ using the 
ordinary f RAm, R&m/ Others will use only the words jai Oopdlji, 
f Victory to the herdsman/ And there is a sect known as the Jai- 
kishni who worship none but Ki'ishn, and are remarkable for the 
combination they present of the extreme Shalva and Vaishnava prac- 
tices. -They are said to have been founded by Muni’ Ditatre* to be 
connected closely with the Sanidsis, or even to be a sect of the ' BAm- 
margis, to be recruited from both sexes and to worship nude before the 
image of their god. On the other hand, they are devoted to the holy 
places of the Vaishnavas, to Gobardhan, Mathra, the .Godavari, and all 
that has to do with the history of Krishn : they read the BMgavafc 
Gita ; they are scrupulous observers of the sanctity of animal life ; they 
are even reported to have been originally a Jain community, and to 
have only gradually adopted the ordinary Hindu customs relating to 
marriage and the like. In Lahore they are known as Bai ; and their 
priests wear salmon-coloured clothes and white scull-caps, with flaps 
over the ears. They reverence more especially the Narbada and the 
deity Chang Dev, whose shrine is on or near that river ; they worship 
his statue, which resembles that of Krishn and which is made of black 
wood or stone, and on the head of which they beep a small stone 
brought from the Narbada hills. At the time of prayer males and 
females alike are said to divest themselves of their clothes and to wor- 
ship thus the image which only the initiated know to be that of Chang 
Dev and not of Krishn, They keep a handkerchief in their temple 
which is called sesh, and with which every one who enters the temple, 
wipes his or her hands. They are given to the practice of charms 
and will neither reside nor eat anything near a Hindu temple. 

Ktjbhar, L g. Kumh&r, in Jhelum, 

Ktjbra, a sept of Baloch. (M.). 

Kuchars, (1) a got of MirAsis, attached to the Malhi J&ts ; (2) a got of the 
Khatris. 

Kuchbakd, lit. ‘ brush-binder/ The term is not a generic name, but 
an occupational one. The Kuchbands settled in Hiss&r say that their 
place of origin is Ghitor in R&jput&na, and that, during some catastro- 
phe, vaguely stated to have occurred some two or three centuries ago, 
some tribes migrated north and assumed this designation and calling, 
The.Kuchband gnts are— ChauhAn, PunwSr, Gablot, Kdchwa, Bandns, 
Sulankhi or Solkhi, Surhia, Sassaud, Bad gu jar, and Morwar. They 
learnt brush-making from Ohangar, and their women also acquired 
the art of baking toys of clay. In HoshiArpur the Kuchbands are 
regarded as Kan jars by others, but say themselves that they are 
GhirAs ; and in that District their gets are Sud, BatwAr, Bes, uakarhAra, 
Sankal, Bagubar and SonrA. No longer nomads they are now more 
or less settled, especially in the suburbs of Delhi, and in the canton- 
ments of A mb Ala and Mathra. At Arab Ala they intermarry with SAnsis 

* The Saniasis often trace their order to Sw&ml Ditatre, the Maui Dattatreya of Sanskrit 
works, who is sometimes said to have bem the precursor of Shankar Acharaj, and all 
Saniasis, it is said, receive the mintra in the name of Ditatre. There is, however, a 
story of a contest between this Maui and Guru Gorakh Nath, which would place the former 
At a date much later than Shankar Acharaj and either this Ditatre or another of the same 
name is looked on as the founder of the Jaikishnl sect. 

■ . " V ; . ’ v '■ ■ 
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two emissaries of the boy’s father go to the bride’s house and are 
return they distribute two rupees -worth of sweetmeats and so confirm 
marriage letter is sent as among Hindus, to fix the date for tho 
oair with vihntna. The pher&s at the wedding are made by the boy’s 
daughter or by the girls. But the couple blow on to the fire. When 
ssion has withdrawn to its halting place, the boy’s sister takes him in 
: a rupee. The shawls of the pair are then unknotled, the boy salutes 
id sets a' rupee, which is spent on liquor. 


and Kanjars from the Phulki&n States, whence they came. They earn a 
living as shikaris, makers of hhas-khas screens and even as domestic ser- 
vants in cantonments. Their women also make and sell binnas (cushions 
for carrying loads on the head) and chinkds (nets for hanging up food, etc., 
in) and even as prostitutes. But as a tribe they are no longer criminal. 
Calling themselves Hindus, their observances are all like those in 
vogue among Hindus. Sweeper women are employed as midwives, 
at a fee of annas 4 for a boy and c l\ for a girl. The birth of a boy 
is celebrated by the distribution of sugar. 


No Knchhand may marry within his own clan, and, as the Punwdr 
and Suraukhi stand highest iu the social scale, it is considered an 
honour to intermarry with them. Marriage is contracted in this 
way: At betrothal, the parents of the bridegroom present five 
rupees to the bride’s family ; this is the whole ceremony.* At the 
wedding, a pole is fixed upright in the ground and a burning coal 
placed at its foot. A brother-in-law, or sister-in-law, of either the 
bride or bridegroom binds the right-hand thumb of the one to the thumb 
of the left hand of the other, and the couple circle round the pole seven 
times and afterwards blow seven times on to the coals. Then the bride- 
groom takes the bride into his thatch or tent, and unties the knot, in- 
forming her at the time that it is his tent and her future shelter. 
The bride returns to her parents. 

The muklawa , or home-coming, is performed iu this wise. When 
the pakkhis are struck and the tribe starts on a tour, the - bridegroom, 
accompanied by a punch of two men as witnesses, goes to the bride’s 
residence and there presents Rs. 20 to her parents. He is then 
allowed to pass one night under his father-in-law’s roof and next day 
takes his bride home, the bridegroom’s two witnesses exhorting the pair 
on their duty towards each other. A second, or karewa, marriage is 
very rarely resorted to. The bridegroom never mentions the name 
of his mother-in-law. _ 

When a death occurs, the corpse is carried on a bier of bamboos, 
shaped like a ladder, to the Hindu burning place. They do not 
collect any of the ashes (pin'd) after the body is burnt. Three days 
later the deceased’s near relations and those who earned the bier go 
to the burning place and convey with them a small quantity of milk. 
The ashes are collected in one place and the milk sprinkled on them. 
On the 12th day the corpse bearers are fed with rice and sugar and 

the remnant is distributed. 

Although these Kuchbands style themselves Hindus _ they will eat 
food cooked by almost any caste. Cow’s flesh alone is abjured by them. 
Of wild animals they catch and snare jackal, lizards (sdnda), iguanas, 
foxes porcupines, pig, hares, deer, and consume the flesh of all of them. 



Like other aboriginal tribes, the Kuchbands extract curative oil from 
sdnda lizard and do blood-letting with leeches or by the cupping process. 

The Kuchband in Hissfir worship Efim Deo and Lalta Masani. The 
temple of the former is said to lie in the desert 20 miles west of 
Bikfiner. A fair takes place there twice a year in Bhddon and M&gh, 
and on these occasions the Kuchband visit the shrine and make an 
offering of one rupee each. They have no respect for other places 
of pilgrimage, such as Hardwar, Jawfilajf, etc. They also worship 
the cow. In the event of any one falling sick, it is customary to 
invoke Earn, thus — “ R4m, we will offer one seer of grain to your 
mother cow.” Should the patient recover, a cow is feel If small-pox 
breaks out the tribe visits the shrine of Lalta Masani in Gurgfion. A 
promise is then made to bring up two virgins to her service ; food is 
given to two old and to two young women in her name, and a cocoanut 
is offered on the shrine. 

The Kuchband in Hoshifirpur say they are descended from Khizr 
P&l of AlHhb&s in the Aligarh District of the United Provinces. 
There is also a Mahar&ni’s shrine at Allahb&s, and at her shrine a 
pig is sacrificed. The animal’s forehead is daubed with vermilion and 
an earring put in its ear. It is then killed by sticking a large needle 
into its ribs, the head used to make a palao , while the rest of the » 
• flesh is cooked separately and thrown into the fire with five loaves and 
some liquor as an offering to Maharani. 

Kuchbands have a dialect or at least an argot of their own and 
nicknames for many tribes. The Jfit is called a Pant, the MahAjan or 
money-lender a Kapnia, the ChauAr a Namoa, the Gujar a Jhomar 
and the Musalman a Deia. 

Kudhan, a Muhammadan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kchara a small caste, nearly all Muhammadans, who work as water- 
carriers and are probably Jhinwars, They are found chiefly in SHlko$ 
and BabAwalpur, 

Ktjk, a tribe (agricultural) grouped with the Mughals in Jhelutn. 

Kttx, a muhin or sept of the Gil Jat. Pound in strength in Hoshiiirpur 
where the sept have a Idiya or group of originally 22 villages. 

KtJXA, a fanatical sect of the Sikhs. To the peaceful order of the 
Udfisfs belonged one Bdlak Singh, an Arora by caste, of Hazro in 
Attock, who about 1846 inaugurated among the Sikhs a movement 
which was directed against the participation of Brahmans in weddings, 
and, generally, against their influence over the community. He 
formed adherents in the Sikh garrison of the fort, and they became 
known as Sagxdsi or Habi&s.* On Bdlak Singh’s death in 1863 his 
nephew Kahn Singh succeeded him, retaining in the locality a certain 
number of followers, whose doctrines are never divulged. Balak 
Singh’s teaching was, however, taken up by Rdm Singh, a carpenter 
of Bhainx A14 in Ludhiana,t where he built an extensive dera and 

♦ No explanation of these two terms appears to have been suggested. 
f According to local legend Earn Singh was building a house at Hazro for a S&yyid 
when he found he had cut a beam too short. The Sayyid’s daughter bade him try it again » 
ge did so and found it had grown too long. From her he learnt the words' of power 
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maintained considerable state. He preached that be was himself an 
incarnation of Guru Govind Singh and prophesied the speedy over- 
throw of the British power. In 1872 the Kukas rose without any 
concerted plan, and a band of about 150 invaded the M&ler Kotla State 
and attacked the capital, but were beaten off. Ah Burr, a village 
in Patiala, they surrendered and 49 of them were executed by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana, Bam Singh who had not 
personally participated in the events was deported to Rangoon where 
lie died in 1888, but his followers believe he is still alive and will 
re appear. His brother Budh Singh inherited the dera, Rdm Singh 
had divided the Punjab into districts, each under an agent, who bor© 
the Muhammadan title of suba* and was under his direct control. His 
followers were called Kukas f or “ shouters ” because, unlike other 
Sikhs, they fall into a state of frenzy (waid)% during their devotions 
shaking their heads and shouting their prayers. The latter end with 
a cry of Sat Sri Akdl, <c God is True.” Like many other sects they 
have been accused of holding orgiastic rites. Outwardly the Kuka is 
often distinguished by the sidhi pag, a special way of tying the turban 
straight, and by a knotted necklace of woollen cord the knots of which 
are used like beads of a rosary. Of recent years the sect has adopted 

^ the name Ndmdharia. The Kukas are not an order, but at the 
edifice erected at Durga (near Naw&shahr in Jullundur) in honour of 
Guru Tegh Bahadur the ministrants are said to be Kukas. The Kuk&s 
revere the 8 au, Sakhi , a book which professes to be a conversation 
between Sahib Singh and Gurbaksh Singh on the sayings and doings 
of Gobind Singh, the tenth Gum.§ 

Kukara, the chief exorcists [dan denewalds) .of the S&ndal B&r. They 
have a semi-sacred position. — -See NekokAra. 

Kulachi, one of the three branches of the Dodai Baloch and tribesmen of 
the Fateh Khan who founded the Dera of that name. The KuMchi once 
held a broad tract, 20 bos wide by 12 long, in Dera Lsmdil Kh&n and 
gave their name to the town of Kul&chi, from which the tahsil of 
KuMchi takes its name. But at the close of the 18th century they 
were described as once subjects of the Mirrani Baloch and then 
tributary to Mirza Kluln, the Qizzilb&sh, to whom they paid Rs. 12,000 
a year in revenue. They appear to have accompanied the Hot, who 
found Dera Ism&il Kh&n, in considerable numbers, but settled in that 
tract as cultivating proprietors* rather than as a military caste and 
they have now sunk to the status of J&ts, KuMchi tahsil having been 
overrun by the Gandapur Path fins who are still dominant in it. 


which, had enabled her to lengthen the beam. These were iv&h gurA, or according to others, 
ft Allah* lm ohsamad:' Ram isingh’s ruin was attributed to Ms having revealed this watch- 
word too freely to his followers, 

* These Muhammadan terms must not be taken to imply any leanings towards Isl&m on 
the part of the Kdkas who in 1870 perpetrated the murder of a number of Muhammadan 
butchers at Amritsar in revenge for their slaughter of kine. 

f Fr. P. Mk, a shriek or cry. 

% Arab, wajd, ecstasy. The KtiHs also practise religious dances, in which the 
approaching extirpation of the heathen is symbolised by drawing the hand across the 
throat.— A- L- 

Maclagan, § 107* 

§ Santokk Singh, author of the S&raj ParM&K does not however mention this work and 
its authenticity is not established, Macaulife’s Sikh Religion, YoL V, p. 1, 
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Kulm-~”Kumh&r* 



Kulai, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur, 

Kulale, potters in the Talley below Cliitnil and in the Gilgifc and Indus 

valleys; see Chitr&li. 

Kular, a small Sit clan in Jmd which lias a Sidli whose samddh is in KuMr 
Kh4s, He was killed by a carpenter, so they never give or sell ghi 
or beestings to a man of that caste. 

Kuliar, a Ja$ tribe found in the Lodhr&n tahsil of Multan. 

Kolya, a Muhammadan Jdt elan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Kumhab, Ghumiar, Qhumar, Khobar, Kobhar, Ehuhar, Kushar or Kubar, 
fern. -f. The Kumh&r, or, as he is more often called in the Punjab, 
Ghumidr, is the potter and brick-burner of the country. He is most 
numerous in Hiss&r where he is often a husbandman, and in the sub- 
montane and central districts. On the lower Indus he has returned 
himself in some numbers as J4t. He is a true village menial,, receiving 
customary dues, in exchange for which he supplies all earthen vessels 
needed for household use, and the earthenware pots used on the Persian- 
wheel wherever that form of well gear is in vogue. He also, alone of 
all Punjab castes, keeps donkeys ; and it is his business to carry grain 
within the village area, and to bring to the village grain bought else- 
where by his clients for seed or food. But he will not carry grain out 
of the village without payment. He is the petty carrier of the villages 
and towns, in which latter he is employed to carry dust, manure, 
fuel, bricks, and the like. His religion appears to follow that of the 
neighbourhood in which he lives. His social standing is very low, far 
below that of the Lobar and not very much above that of the Cham&r ; 
for his hereditary association with that impure beast the donkey, the 
animal sacred to Sitala, the small-pox goddess, pollutes him; as also his 
readioess to carry manure and sweepings. He is also the brick-burner 
of the Punjab, as he alone understands the working of kilns ; and it m 
in the burning of pots and bricks that he comes into contact with 
manure, which constitutes his fuel. It would appear that he makes 
bricks also when they are moulded; but the ordinary village brick of 
sun-dried earth is generally made by the coolie or Chamar. The 
KumMr is called Pazawagar or kiln-burner, and Ktizagar (vulg. Kuj«»* 
gar) or potter, the latter term being generally used for those only who 
make the finer sorts of pottery. The Gilgar, Gils&z and Gilkar should 
probably be regarded as groups of the Rij or Tarkh&n, rather than 
of the Kumhir. Grave-diggers, gorhun or gorhand^ are said to be 
generally KumMrs. In Peshawar and in Attock and Rawalpindi the 
KumMr is known as the KuMl or KaMl. MoMni in Gurg&on is said 
to denote a Kumhar, potter's work being often done there by men from 
Mult4n. Phusrai also appears to be a synonym. On the frontier the 
potter appears to be known as Gilgo. 

The Kumhars are both Hindus or Sikhs and Muhammadans by re- 
ligion. 

The Hindu Kumhars. 

The Hindu KumMr is sometimes termed, honorifically Parjs&pal or 
Prajdpati, after the Yedic Praj&patis, who were lords and creators of 
■ the universe, because they make things of earth. In KapurthaM, ' how 
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ever, the title is said to be bestowed on the Kumhars because they trade 
in grain and transport it. In N&bha the Kumhar* claims descent from 
Brahma as in the well-known lines : — 

Earn jdt M Rang r a, Kishn jdt M AMr, 

Brahmma j at Kumhar hai, Sheo hijatfaqir. 

“ R4ma was by caste a Rangar, Kishen an AMr, Brahmma a Kumhar, 
and Shiva a faqir” 

Once, runs the legend, Brahma divided some sugarcane among his sons, 
and each of them ate his piece, except the Kumhar who put his into a 
pitcher full of earth and water in which it struck root. When the god 
some days later asked his sons for the cane, they bad none to give him, 
but the KumMr offered his to the god and received from him the title 
of Parj&pat or { Glory of the World % But nine other sons of Brahma, 
ancestors of the Brahmans, also received the title. 

Tradition also points persistently to the bhagat or saint, Kubba, as 
an ancestor of the KumMrs. In Gurgaon he is said to have had two 
wives, the first of whom ran away from her home and so her children 
were called Gola. The second wife 5 s offspring were called Mahr or 
Mah&r because she was the sister of the first. Another version is that 
the first wife after forsaking her husband married his servant, gola. 
In these legends the Mahrs claim superior status to the Golas, but the 
latter tell quite another story. Thus in the Bawal nizdmat of Nabha 
the Golas say that Brahma had 60,000 sons whom he ordered to make 
earthenware. To one of them he gave a gola (ball) for a pattern. He 
made vessels like it, and a vessel larger than a pitcher and called gol 
is still made in Bawal by the Kumhars. Hence they are called Golas. 
Brahma also gave him a wheel on which to make pottery. For this 
reason all Hindus at a wedding go to a Kmnh&r's house to reverence 
the chah 3 1 when Brahma is worshipped. 

And yet again the Golas in Nfibha claim KuM as one of themselves 
and say that he it was who made 20 pitchers a day to give away as 
alms, until one day 80 sdhds came to his house ; nevertheless relying 
on God’s grace he bade his wife sit behind a curtain and hand each of 
them a pitcher. Miraculously the 20 vessels became 30, as described 
in the following version of the well-known lines 

Ruba bhagat Kumhar tha, 

Bhdndd ghartd bis,. 7;..'.Jk::v 

Har Govind hirpd hari, 

Hue Us he Us. 

“ Kub& was a potter and made 20 pots a day ; but the Almighty was 
gracious and the 20 increased to 80.” 

To this incident is due the custom at Hindu weddings of curtaining 
off a room in which sweets are placed, a Brahman, sitting behind the 
curtain, being trusted to dispense unbounded hospitality. Moreover 
KumMrs still supply ascetics with earthenware gratis. 

# Or &hurahar, as he is termed, except in Bawal nizdmat with a pun on his vocation, 
which involves 4 turning/ 

| It symbolises the sMarslum cha'kka * er discus of Sri Krishna. 



The Hindu Kunihars. 

The Hindu KumMrs of the south-east Punjab are divided into . two 
main groups Mahr and Gola, the latter being mtenoi. Main iMves 

wear no nose-ring. 

The origins of the Mahrs and Golas are variously described. I he 
word Mahr has given rise to several folk-etymologies. 0l ^> ■ „ 
somewhat widespread in the south-east Punjab, avers that once during 
a Tanle a S woman left her home and in her wander^ to be 
infant son who grew up and, returning home, roamed his own mott 

But tie truft out uufl uu 

their children were called man-har, or mothei-stealei . 

is also traced to mahr, ‘venerable’ or ‘ chief ; and m dine, whe o ^ - 

Mahrs claim to be the pure descendants of Jvuba l hag at, tu man , 

* crown/ 

There are, however, several other groups in Gurguon, out, the H“ s h». 
Tanur,* Mali and B4j XnMr. Of . thee. the lust nan,* «1 - 

masons and thus hold a superior position, the highei Hindu - 
disdaining to drink water drawn by them- In the Nabl ha , 
noted a Baldia.t a Hateliaf. and an Agana group, each termed 
In Sinnur, Nfihan tahsil, we find the Mahr sub-caste only, tin. Golds 
not being found there, § though they are found m f-aonta. 

The Hindu Mahr gats\\ include one or two names of some interest. 

For instance ; — M , 

According to a tradition current in Lahore the forebear of the Mahar 
KumMrs hfd four sons ; to the eldest of whom he assigned the task of 
fi if ti n o- the brick dust, whence he was called bangrolia ( siftei ) . to 
the second son he entrusted the wheel with its tholepin {feife}, whence 
Kilia : the third shaped the wet earth and brought out the ends 
whence Nokbal : and the fourth dried them, whence bokhal, from mkh 
‘ dry.’ These now form four gots. A Rajput of the barohi got bi ouglv 
up a boy and married him to his daughter, but then discovering he 
was a Kumhdr disowned him and his wife, barohi is also said to mean 
out-caste. So too among the Golas jj we find the Jalandlira g 
is so called after Rup&, a hhagat of Devi, who was born in the water 
R is the chief got of the Gola group m Lahore. 

In Kapurthala, Amritsar and, generally speaking, 
north of the Sutlej the Mahr-Gola classification is 
principal got in the central Punjab is the Dol, but there are many 

other sections.il ' , , , . , ,, f . 

To the list of Hindu Kumhar gots*h may be added the Utradhi, m 
Multan, whose females used to wear the nath. They are shop-keepers 
by trade and do not make pottery. They abstain from eating me at, 

«>«*■>• »» 

‘".’SSSESS ”«r— iKShi! at, do not -to oarthonw.re on 

a i The MahJ women in Sirmlr wear the nosering, which the Golas do not, but ho 
Thlra sub-caste, wliich is the highest of * the three, also wear it. This Ilieia group is not 
mentioned elsewhere. 


in the Punjab 
unknown. The 
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In Gurd&spur the Hindu Ghum&rs are divided into two groups, one 
claiming descent from RAja Sain P&l, a Rajput, who had seven sons • 

■8 /N-r 


1. Ghurnan. 

2. Ojha. 

3. Tatla.. 

4. Machchana. 

5. Kahlon, who became a cultivator and 

thus a Jat by caste. 


6, Haljhal 


7. Tak 


Who became potters. Their 
descendants avoid marriage 
inter se, because they were 
true brothers. 


The Territorial Groups. 

The Kumhars of Sirsa are divided into the Jodhpuiia, from Jodhpur, 
who use the furnace or hhaiti and are generally mere potters, and the 
Bikaneri or Desi, from Bikaner who use kilns ( pajamas), but are chiefly 
agricultural and look down upon the potter’s occupation as degrading. 
In Hissdr there are four nondescript groups, the Bid&wati, Magrechi, 
Nagori and Bhandia and others. All these appear to be really differ- 
ent tribes and not separate clans of one and the same tribe or caste, as, 
though all smoke and eat together, they will not intermarry. Of these 
the first-named smoke with Jats, and take wives from the Rugrachi, 
but will not give them brides in return. Other groups mentioned in 
accounts from this District are the Gola, Mam and Mula, all three dis- 
tinct and not intermarrying. But other accounts make the Gola the 
same as the Maru and the Bfdawati identical with the MagrechL 
Several of the KumMr tribes have abandoned pottery and taken to 
agriculture as an occupation and have thus risen in the social scale. 

Other territorial groups of the Hindu Kumhiirs are : — 

1. Bagii or Marwarl,* q. v. 

2. Bdngar(u) a sub-caste, found in Kapurthala, originally immi- 

grants from the B&ngar. 

8. Desi,* 

Occupationally, the B&gri group is also sub-divided into Kbapmarus 
or agriculturists and Khapbandas or potters, which form sub-castes, 
as they do not intermarry, or eat or smoke together. They avoid four 
gots in marriage. The Marwans of the Bagar use camels at weddings, 
as they keep camels instead of donkeys. Besides Guga, they also affect 
Jin Devi, whose shrine is on a hill near Jaipur. Fairs are held there 
on the 8th and 9th sucli of Chait and Asauj. 

The M&rwdrl-Desi groups appear to be found only in Jlnd, and in 
Siilko$. 

The Kumhars of Kangra appear, however, to be also known as Desi, 
and their women wear gold nose-rings. Their gots are Daniel, Gan- 
gotra and SohaL In Maler Kotin the Pajawagars are said to be Desi, 
there being no M^rwarls in the State, and this Desi group is further 
sub-divided into Mahrs and Golas. In Jlnd these two sub-divisions of 
the Desi group are also found, the Mahr being also called Mara. 

The Occupational Groups . ■ t r : 

The Kumhars are also divided into several occupational groups, 

(f) The Agaria or Aggaria (a synonym for Kuzgar, q t v .) who are 
found in Nabha, where they form a bans without gots s and 


' ' * For a full list see Appendix. 
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Kumhdr occupations • 

avoid near kin in marriage. Claiming to be of higher rank 
than the other KumMrs, they wear the janeo and cook 

their food in a chauk. 

(ii) The Kundgar, or makers of kurufs (troughs or tubs), in M4* 
lerkotla, when they are all of one goi } the Aggarwal, and 
say they came from Agra. They claim Rajput extraction 
and are often called Panjpire as they worship five pirs— - 
Pir&n Pir, Gu gfi, Khw&jdjf, Devi and Nig£h&. 

(Hi) The Kuzgar, found in Jxnd, Ndbha (where they are also 
called Agaria), Kdngra, Simur, MultAn, and Maler Kotla 
(where they are all S&lvahan by got). They make hums or 
small vessels and claim Ckhatri origin. [See Agaria (i) 
supra "] . 

(iv) The Nungars or salt-workers are found in Jind ; and in Multan 

where they are known as Nundris and used formerly to 
make salt, but they now deal in charcoal. 

(v) The Pajdwagar or kiln-burners, found in Mdlcr Kotla where 

they make bricks and have two groups— Marw&n and 
Desl. 

(vi) The Shoragar, found in Jmd, and in Shdhpur, are makers of 

saltpetre, but hardly form a distinct group. 

The cults of the Kumhars offer many points of interest. Thus in 
Delhi the Kumhars worship all the deities, and all, Hindus too appa- 
rently, especially affect Tabar Pir, as well as the Kfawdja of Ajmer ; 
and in the am&was of Asauj they visit the shrine of Shams Khan at 
Nangal-dewat in Delhi. The goddess is also worshipped, her devotees 
giving charm, etc., to the poor in her name. In* M&ler Kotla the Hindu 
Kuzegars invoke Pir Dastgir,* the Piran Pir, before beginning work, 
making a diva or earthen lamp in his name, to ensure the safety of the 
things made. In M&bha the Kuzegars again invoke GhuMm Qadir* 
Muhi-ud- Din JiMni and other Muhammadan saints, though they are 
Hindus. At weddings too they make offerings to pits, etc., and dis- 
tribute rice cooked with sugar among Muhammadan beggars, the 
brotherhood, and people of their own quarter. 

In Dera GMzi Khan the Kumhars, who are all Muhammadans, affect 
the Taunsa Pir. 

In Lahore the KumMrs celebrate the Holx with more enthusiasm 
than any other caste. Their principal shrines are those of R&xn Sahai, 
pvt of Ronecha in (?) Lahore, and of the pir of Narar, a village in 
the district of Rincha Charanan in the Khetri fief of Jaipur State. 

The HararwaK pit also has a shrine in Hateli, a village in (?) N4bha^ 
whence the KumMrs migrated into the Amloh nizdmat of Mbha. 
When a child is 1J months old they carry it to his shrine, where they 
offer 1J sets of malidd and this is also distributed among the brother- 
hood. The mother is then taken to a well to draw water, carrying 
with her some bahli (boiled grain) for distribution among children* 

t Dastgft is also the fir of the Kashmiri (Muhammadan) Kumhars in Ghrdaspur, 
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When Oi© child is 6 months old they offer sweets to th® goddess at 
K4ngra. They also worship the chafe at the Holi and Diwdli festivals. 

The KumMrs in Ndbha, both Golas and Mahrs, affect Bhairon and 
Guga especially. And in the B4wal nizdmat they play the tabla or 
drum, an instrument invented by them and used by Rupisar KumMr, 
an attendant of Devi, with whom he used to play chess. In an 
assemblage of KumMrs on© of the caste assumes female attire, and dances 
and sings while the others perform music. KumMrs sometimes act 
as bards, and as such associate with Bahrupias, though they consider it a 
disgrace to play the drum for prostitutes. The Kumh&rs express joy 
by a curious dance, in Lahore. 

The KumMrs, both Gola and Mahr, of B&wal worship Sati once a 
year, and also at weddings, by putting rice cooked in milk on a piece of 
plastered ground, where the women bow their heads in reverence. A 
bride is bound to ride on an ass at her wedding under penalty of ex- 
communication. In Amloh the Gola KumMrs do not wear red clothing 
at weddings. Those of other nizamats bring the bride in a cart. 

The KumMrs of Bsiwal perform a child’s first tonsure at Bhairon’s 
shrine at Bits in Gurgaon, and to this shrine a bride and bridegroom 
are also taken with their garments tied together, to offer sweets and 
cash in lieu of a he-goat. 

In Kangra the KumMrs have no saints of their own, except the 
potter’s wheel, chafe, which originated in Gorakh Nath’s gift to them of 
his mundar or earring for a wheel. Ever since it has been worshipped 
at the Diw&li, and on that day Kumhars cease from work, make offer- 
ing to the chak in fulfilment of vows, and, if a goat is slaughtered 
sprinkle its blood on the wheel. When a chak is revolved for the first 
time some sweet porridge (karah) is offered to it. If a man has no 
children or if they die young he vows his next child to the chak, to 
which solemn offerings are made if his prayer be heard. The chak is 
also worshipped by Rajputs of the higher groups. 

Few KumMrs are true Sikhs, but some are followers of NAnak or his 
disciples. Thus in Amritsar the Sukhal KumMrs acknowledge the 
authority of the mahants of TejiwsK and Rd.ni D&s, who are disciples 
of B&M BudM, Nanak’s disciple, and these mahants come to con- 
gratulate them on the birth of a son, receiving presents in return. 

The Muhammadan KumMrs . 

Th© Muhammadan KumMrs also have two territorial groups— Desf 
and MuMni in M&ler Kotla, Jind and N£bha, The Desi women 
wear a gown (paha7i) over the trousers, which hangs from the neck, 
while the Mult&n£ women wear a petticoat. Desi women believe in 
Sitla, but not so the MuMnis. 

In Gurd&spur the division is into Panjabi and Kashmiri : in Sidlkof; 
and Gujr&t into Kashmiri and Desi, 

The Muhammadan Kashmiri sections in Gurddspur and SMlkot 
ares— • 

Chang, in Gurdaspur ; Parar, in Si&lbot Sadji, in Gurdaspur ; Shaikh 
in Gurddspur and in Gujr&t, in which latter district all Kashmiri 
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KumMrs claim to be Shaikhs and have no other sections. As these 
Shaikhs do not dance or sing they have to employ Desi Kumhars for 
the purpose* 

The Muhammadan Kumlnirs have no occupational groups of import- 
ance^ the only one of interest being the KuMls, # in Gujr&t, who are 
professional singers and dancers by trade, giving performances at 
KumMr weddings. Though looked down upon by the other Kumhurs 

they obtain brides from them. 

In M&xiw&li, Leiali tahsil, certain groups are alluded to but not 
defined. These are : — 

1. Angara or ? Eangam } 

2 . Baryar C which intermarry, 

Eangam or ? Angara ) 

In MiSnwillx the Kumhurs are cultivators as well as potters, and a 
few are bards or musicians to the land-holding tribes. The latter are, 
however^ looked down upon. In Lei ah the KumMrs claim descent from 
Jala! oakri/r the saint, whom they invoke in beginning work in the 
prayer 

D&dd J ala l Baqri } Hciji Gilgu , 

Allah hare , so ho.% 

But in Bhakkar they affect Shdh Husain Bakhsh of Peshdwar. 

In Amritsar Luqmdn is said to be the ancestor of all the Kumhdrs, 
and on beginning work he is invoked by saying 

Bismitta h-u l- Bahm dn-u l-Bahim ha ustdd Luqmdn EaUrn Eitjl 

Jmsi Allah hare so ho; dhar thoba, ydni chala chah ho. 

G-algu is the pir of the Punjabi (Muhammadan) Kumbdrs in Gurdds- 
an< ^ 0 ^ the ca ste m Shdhpur. In Multan H;ijf Gulgu is the 4 priest ’ 

0 eKumteandat weddings they offer He/ 1 and 6 yards of red 

Ms name ? * ( standard ^arer S §) pointed for the purpose, S 

piS nW f the Muhammadan Kumhars are said to believe in the 
Prophet Daniel and to begin work by pronouncing his name. 

The Mu]rammada,n Multdnis affect a saint at Sdradna in Patidla 
while the Desis visit the well-known shrine of Sddhaura in Ambdla. ’ 
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disputes, unless tried on the spot, are brought for trial before a 
panchdyat . Each chauntra has its chaudhri, whose office is not usual- 
ly hereditary, and he presides over the panchdyat . 


The chaudhri visits any village in his chauntra at weddings, funerals 
or other gatherings. At a wedding he receives a rupee, some ghi 
and a little fruit. If the chaudhri of any other chauntra attends he 
receives sweets and ghi . If not present in person the chaudhri gets 
only Be, 1 in cash. This money is earmarked for the expenses of the 
whole community or its panchdyat , A chaudhri can impose a fine of 
Rs, 100 or even excommunicate an offender. Among Hindu Kumh&rs 
the chaudhri gets a turban or 4 copper coins at a wedding or a Mj» 
In Gurgaon he receives Re, 1 and a turban at a wedding or hdj $ and 
decides disputes relating to contracts of betrothal or marriage, innova- 
tions in custom, and judges co-habitation with a woman of another 
caste. As a punishment he can fine the offender or compel him to 
entertain the brotherhood. 


In Kfingra the Kumhdr s had their gaddi or head-quarters at some 
place in the south, long since forgotten. Under native rule they also 
had a book, called panchnata , which prescribed the wedding rites and 
in which the names of the married pair were registered, the elder 
| chaudhri) receiving annas 8 as his fee, but the practice has fallen into 
disuse, The chaudhri is elected and his powers are limited. He is 
first consulted in regard to questions of betrothal, etc,, and if necessary 
he apparently adjudicates upon them. 

In Jxnd and N&bha the office of chaudhri is either hereditary or elec- 
tive, but in the latter State the Kumhars have chiudhris of their own, 
independent of Hiss&r. In Sirrnur, the Mahr Kumh&rs of N&haix 
have panckdyats , and a chaudhri at Amb&la, but the Mabrs and Golas 
of Paonta have a chaudhri or chauntra at Buria, in Atubdla District, 
and he is subordinate to the chaudhri at Kalait. At a funeral he re- 
ceives a rupee and a pagri, but at a wedding only the bhdji (sweet- 
meats, etc.), is divided by (? shared with) the chaudhri nothing else 
being paid him. Offences against the brotherhood are punished by 
fine, the offender being summoned by the chaudhri before a panchdyat . 
The chaudhri has a wazir , nominated by himself, who addresses the 
panchdyat on the chaudhri’# behalf. The panchdyat’ s finding is re- 
ported by the wazir to the chaudhri and if he concurs the matter is 
settled. If not, it is again debated by the panchdyat The chaudhri s 
office is usually hereditary, and cannot be given to another family with- 
out consulting the chaudhri and the panchdyat 

The MuMnf KumMrs of M41er Kotla have only a loose system of re- 
ferring disputes, especially those relating to marriages, to arbitration 
by the elders of the sub-caste. But the Desi sub-caste in this State has 
an ancient system of administration. The chaudhri , who lives at Basiin 
Pati&la, holds a sanad bestowed on him by some ruler, which confers on 
him authority to decide disputes within the caste. This sanad descends 
from father to son. At weddings the chaudhri gets Re. 1 and a pagri, 
which is presented to Mm personally or seat to him through a mirdsi 

The panchdyat system is found, more or less developed in Lahore^ 
Amritsar, Gurd4spur f and Gujranw&la. 
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KumMrs claim to be Shaikhs and have no other sections. As these 
Shaikhs do not dance or sing they have to employ Desi KumMrs for 
the purpose. * 

The Muhammadan KumMrs have no occupational groups of import* 
ance^ the only one of interest being the KuMls, # in Gujr&t, who are 
professional singers and dancers by trade, giving performances at 
Kumkir weddings. Though looked down upon by the other KumMrs 
they obtain brides from them. 

In Mi&nwali, Leiah tahsil, certain groups are alluded to but not 
defined. These are 


1. Angara or ? Rangam 
2 9 Baryar 

Rangam or ? Angara 


} w 


'hlch intermarry. 


In Midnwah the Kumhars are cultivators as well as potters, and a 
tew are bards or musicians to the land-holding tribes. The latter are, 
however, looked down upon. In Leiah the KumMrs claim descent from 
Jalal Bakn/r the saint, whom they invoke in beginning work in the 
prayer ° 

Dadd Jaldl BaqH > Edji Gilgu , 

Allah hare s so ho.% 

But in Bhakkar they affect SMh Husain Bakhsh of Peshawar. 

In Amritsar Luqnrin is said to be the ancestor of all the KumMrs, 
and on beginning work he is invoked by saying :-~ 

Bismillah-ul-Bahm&n-id-RaMm hit ustad Luqmctn Hakim Han 

brtlgu . J 

Jaisi Allah hare so ho ; dhar thola, ydni chala chah ho. 

Galgu is the pir of the Punjabi (Muhammadan) Kumlrirs in Gnrcfts- 
P?iri 0i Sf caste , m Shah P ur - In Multan Hdjf Gulgn is the ‘ priest’ 
°[ 5* 6 + ^ mb f rs ’ , and weddings, they offer He, 1 and 6 yards of red 
hk name. he (standard-bearers^) appointed for the purpose, in 

Prontfetfc are said to believ6 

Prophet Daniel and to begin work by pronouncing his name. 

,„ 1 T , he a MU n™ adan ¥ ultanis affect a sai nt at Sdrrrina in Patiala, 
while the Desis visit the well-known shrine of Sddhaura in Ambfila. 

Oaste Administration , 

bave , a som ewhat elaborate system of caste govern- 
ment Thus m the south eastern districts, the KnmMrs have Akaun- 
troa at each large town or city, e. g., at Delhi, j| and to this place all 

„ :5«i- aid *° be a contemptuous term for a KumhiTin Lahore. The KoKl is a 

^X^R* 1 *^™!*** t0 the “ rs * though S y nitriles 

t 5?^ ’ Kban - however, they claim descent from Mfr Katal, 

I jSgjgf” "* ““ *" 

b "‘ h> is »“ 

Ttee is also said to be a chaudhti for each group of villages. * 
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disputes, unless tried on the spot, are brought for trial before a 
pan cnay at. Jiach chauntra has its chaudhri, whose office is not usual- 
iy hei editary, and he presides over the panchayat. 

The chaudhri visits any village in his chauntra at weddings, funerals 
or other gatherings. At a wedding he receives a rupee, some qH 
and a little fruit. If the chaudhri of any other chauntra attends he 
receives sweets and ghi.^ If not present in person the chaudhri gets 
only Ke. 1 m cash. This money is earmarked for the expenses of the 
whole community or its panchayat. A chaudhri can impose a fine of 
Ks. 100 or even excommunicate an offender. Among Hindu K umM ra 
j chaudhri gets a turban or 4 copper coins at a wedding or a hdj, 
■y 1 . ^ lr S‘^9 n h° receives Re. 1 and a turban at a wedding or Jcdj * and 
decides disputes relating to contracts of betrothal or marriage, innova- 
tions m custom, and judges co-habitation with a woman of another 
caste. As a punishment he can fine the offender or compel him to 
enter tarn the brotherhood. 

In Kiingra the Kumh&rs had their gacldi or head-quarters at some 
place in the south, long since forgotten. Under native rule they also 
had a book, called panchnatd , which prescribed the wedding rites and 
m which ^the names of the married pair were registered, the elder 
[chaudhri)^ receiving annas 8 as his fee, but the practice has fallen into 
disuse, I he chaudhri is elected and his powers are limited. He is 
first consulted in regard to questions of betrothal, etc., and if necessary 
he apparently adjudicates upon them. 

In 3 mA and N&bha the office of chaudhri is either hereditary or elec- 
tive, but in the latter State the Kumhars have chiudkris of their own, 
independent of Hiss&r. In Sirmur, the Mahr Kumhars of N&han 
have panchayat#, and a chaudhri at Amb&la, but the Mabrs and Golas 
of .Paon&a have a chaudhri or chauntra at Buna, in Ambd.la District, 
and he is subordinate to the chaudhri at Kalait. At a funeral he re- 
ceives a rupee and a papn, but at a wedding only the bhaji (sweet- 
meats, etc.), is divided by (? shared with) the chaudhri nothing else 
b*dng paid him. Offences against the brotherhood are punished by 
fine, the offender being summoned by the chaudhri before a panchayat . 
The chaudhri has a wazir , nominated by himself, who addresses the 
panchayat on the chaudhri *» behalf. The panch&yat’s finding is re- 
ported by the wazir to the chaudhri and if lie concurs the matter is 
settled. If not, it is again debated by the pancii&yaL The chaudhri’ s 
office is usually hereditary, and cannot be given to another family with- 
out consulting the chaudhri and the panchayat. 

The Multan 1 KumMrs of MAler Kotla have only a loose system of re- 
ferring disputes, especially those relating to marriages, to arbitration 
by the elders of the sub-caste. But the Desi sub-caste in this State has 
an ancient system of administration. The chaudhri, who lives at Basi in 
Pa|MIa, holds a sanad bestowed on him by some ruler, which confers on 
him authority to decide disputes within the caste. This sanad descends 
from father to son. At weddings the chaudhri gets Re. 1 and a pagri, 
which is presented to him personally or sent to him through a mirdsi. 

The pamhdyat system is found, more or less developed in I#ahor©. 
Amritsar^ GimMspur, and Gujranw&la. 
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In the south-west of the Punjab the ckamlhri is called mehtar, and 
. is elected from the family in which the office is hereditary. He 
settles petty disputes in the caste and attends weddings and funerals, 
receiving a double share of the hhdji . His son as successor is installed 
by the community by tying a turban, on his head. In MMnwAH, 
however, the system seems to be in complete abeyance. 

West of the Indus we find the mehtar exercising a large authority 
m Is& Khel. In Peshawar he is termed kalantar, and he decides 
disputes, but his chief duty is or was to assign the tasks required of 
the KumMrs under the Sikh system of forced labour* 

KumMr dress. 

In K&ngra the Hindu Desi Kumh&r women wear a nose-ring of 
gold. 

In liffler Kotla the Muhammadan Mu 1 tarn Kumlnir women wear 
a ghagrd (petticoat) and the ndth, but these are not worn by the 
Desi women, who wear instead an angid or bodice. In Kabha the 
Desi women wear over their trousers a pahan, which hangs from the 
neck, the upper part forming a bodice. The Mill thins wear a gown. 

In Maler Kotla* the Mahr wives wear the ndth, whereas those of 
the Gola sub-caste do not, and in Ndbha they do not bore the nose. 
The Main* women in the latter State also wear loose trousers below the 
gown. 

In MtiMn the Hindu Ufrddlu females used to wear a gold ndth* 
The Muhammadan (Multhnfs mostly) Kumlnir females wear the 
pairdhan or chola through life, as a rule, but some of them, chiefly 
the Kalai or Kailai, who are found in Bahawalpnr, replace the ehold by 
the choli after marriage. 

In Mihnwhli tahsil girls assume the chola after marriage. In Lelah 
Kumhhr women wear any ornament save the nose-ring and those 
worn on the feet. 

The Kumh&rs give their name to Kumh&rsain, one of the smaller 
Simla Hill States. The State was founded by Pah&r Singh, one of 
four Brahman brothers from # Gay&, who had a pet cat which was 
killed by a mouse that sprang upon f her .from beneath one of the 
] 8 potters’ wheels then at work at Kumh&rsain. He complained to 
Kotesliart Mah&deo, who is said to be the owner of the chief ship 
(gaddi), and the god promised him redress. So all the Kumh&rs were 
killed, except a pregnant woman and her descendants still live in the 
State, . 

K\5spAh-pahtsL A sect, founded some 40 years ago by H&kim Singh 
of R&mpur, in Patiala. Hdkim Singh was described as an insignificant 
looking man, living in filth, and possessing a few tracts and a New 
Testament in Panjabi (which he had obtained from American Mis* 

* And also in Jfnd, where the ndth is said to be of gold or silver, In this State it is also 
added that the Mahrs use waggons at weddings, whereas the Golas, both men and women, 
mjist ride asses on such occasions, Golas themselves beat drums, which Mahrs will 
not condescend to do, at a wedding. 

t koteshar or Koti deota is still the god of the State and has a temple at MadhoJI, a 
pillage in Eumhtrsain. 
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sionaries at Ludhi&na), from which lie used to read to Ms few followers ; 
but they soon numbered about 3,000 souls, and included several well- 
to-do inhabitants of R4mpur. His preaching too underwent change, 
and he taught that the British Government would shortly be replaced 
by his own. Giving himself up to religious meditation as a lad, 
Hcikim Singh who was a Jat, wandered about for several years as a 
faqir visiting shrines in different parts of the country, in the belief 
that, by so doing, he would atone for his past sins and obtain merit 
in the eyes of God. Then he settled down at his native village and 
began to preach the worship of the Neh Kalank Avat&r* or spotless 
incarnation of the Deity. Be obtained some Christian books from 
the missionaries at Ludhiana and declared that Christ was the Neh 
Kalank, and that he was himself an incarnation of Christ ; the Imam 
Mahdi expected by Muhammadans, and also the Raghnath believed 
in by Hindus. He taught his disciples to eat together and called his 
sect Kundah Panthi, hunddh meaning an earthen vessel, and panth , 
a secfc}.+ He enjoined strict morality, and declared that the Satyug, 
or era of truth, was about to commence. While acknowledging 
Christ was the true Guru, he maintained that he himself was an 
incarnation of Christ, and that it was for him to baptize. 

Originally a disciple of one Tharfcpurf, a sadh of his own village, 
for 20 years H&kim Singh did not come out of his house. He had 
Ids head shaved and also those of several women. To avoid obeying 
the calls of nature, lie used to put a stick down his throat after 
eating and so cause himself to vomit. This was called neuli haram . 
He was believed to possess the power (called joga bhids) of being able 
to hold his breath for a longtime without showing any sign of life. He 
was a great-opium eater and when visitors called on him the first thing 
he offered them was opium. 

Kmm . — (1) A Pathsn tribe of the same descent as the Nidzi The 
original Kundi’ country consists of a tract lying along the Sohali 
stream below the Bhittani range in the T&nk tahsil of Dera Ismd.il 
KhSn, The tribe is loathe to emigrate and herds together in its old 
villages, and all their eastern villages have been occupied by immi- 
grants from Marwat. The Kundia are a Pawinda tribe, but settled in the 
district about the same time as the Daulat Kliel LoMnh The Kundi 
are or were a lawless tribe and great robbers, and the proverb ran : 

Better a dead Kundi than a live one ” (2) See also under Isperka. 

Kunbo, a tribe of J 4s descended from Hondo, a Rajput, who married a 
widow by karewa and so lost status. It is found in Jmd tahsil 
(See under Phog&t.) 

KonjiIhwala, a sect dtfaqirs, said to practise divination by means of keys. 
They appear to come from Si&lkot and are found in Jheitim* They 
are probably Rawals. 

KtiwU, Kep?!, KAKtmj^A, a hawker of vegetables, is a 

purely occupational term nothing more or lass than the Hindustani, 


* There is a proph8C\ r in the Hindu Shasta rs to the effect that u Neh Kalank Avatar ” 
will be born in the house of a Khatri in village Sambhal in the Mor&dabikl district in 
Sambat 1840 A.D, 18SS-B4. S; 

f So called because they all eat in common. 
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as mbd-farcsh is the Persian, ior green-grocer. The big men generally 
use the latter term, the small costermongers the former, But in no 
case is it a caste. The KunjrS belongs as a rule to one of the castes 
of market gardeners which have been described under minor agri- 
cultural tribes. I do not know why Kunjrd should have been returned 
under that name only in the east. It may be that in other parts ^ot 
the Province it is more usual to call the seller of vegetables an Aram 
or Bd.o'hMn, as the case may be, and that the word Kunjrd, is little 
used.° This probably is the true explanation, as the figures lor Native 
States show the same peculiarity. 

Kupchani, a Baloch sept, now represented by only a few families in 
Bhakkar tahsil. 

Their tradition is that they fled from Persia into Baloehistan, 
whence they were expelled by the Marri, Bugti and KSlnri Baloch. 
But they also say that they are an offshoot of the Qaisaram tribe 
of Sanghar tahsil in Dera Ghazi Klnin whose chief is stated to keep 
their genealogical tree. In the east Kachhi of Balochistdn the 
Harris, Bugtis and Kdhiris all say that prior to their advent into 
that tract it was held by a people called Kupchfini of .tat origin 
or status. This tradition lends support to the theory that Baloch istftn 
was once occupied by Jats, who were driven out by the Pathan, Bralxui 
and Baloch. 

Ktit&ki, see Koran Kfirai is also a Telj got. 

Koran, Koram, a group, of Kanets found in the Simla Hill States of 
Bashahr, Jubbal, Balsan, etc., and comprising numerous septs. Kurdns 
give daughters in marriage to the Khash Kanets. In Bashahr the 
Kur&n is also called Rahfi, g. v. 

Kurar, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kobrshi, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur, see Qoeaish. 

Kormi, Ktjmbhi (Kanbi, KimI). — A great caste of cultivators very widely 
spread over the eastern parts of Hindustan and the Deccan. * Of 
good caste is the Kunbin, with hoe in hand she weeds the fields 
together with her husband/ Butin the cantonments of the Punjab 
the Kurmis are generally occupied, like other Purbias, in cutting 
grass, weaving and serving as grooms ; and they are even _ said to 
keep pigs. They are, of course, a very low caste ; lower far in social 
standing than the indigenous agricultural castes of the Punjab. 

Kcrpalka, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 

Kuetana, see Kutdnd. 

Kubtana, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Kuritanab, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Kuronjjia, see under Kunjra. A green-grocer. 

Kusan (? Kasdn\ ‘those, generally, who derive their livelihood direetly 
from the soil,’ as opposed to zamindar : H. Davidson; friddutna 
Settlement Report, 1859, p. 29. 


Kui^Kuthr&lo. 
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Kxjt, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Kutana, for Kurfcana or Kurutana. — The term for a Muhammadan Cimhra 
in th©^ south- w est Punjab and equivalent to Musalli in the north-west. 
Hie Kurkina arc a class of sweepers, converted to Isl&m, who are 
settled on the bank of the lower Indus and have given tip scavenging 
and eating carrion and taken to making ropes and working in 
grass and reeds* ^ The word is sometimes applied to any Muhammadan 
sweeper, but, strictly speaking, - only a convert who has become ■ a 
halal~khor or eater of things pennitted by the Muhammadan law, is 
a Kurkina. Some Kurkinas even cultivate land on their own account ; 
and, so long as they do no scaveogering, the Kurkinas are admitted 
to religious equality by other Musalm&ns. Possibly the Kurkinas of 
the Indus banks are a distinct caste or people from the Ghufaras, but 
they return no large tribes and appear to be a caste formed from the 
debris of numerous tribes degraded by function. In the south-west 
the term Khoja is also applied to a converted sweeper and is thus 
synonymous with Kurtdnas, which literally means c dogger 3 or exe- 
cutioner ; see foot-note to p. 183, supra . 

KuthbIlo, a sept of the Bhatfis, descended from Enthral, son of Bhoni, 
and found in Siilkot, 
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